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CHAPTER  I 

All  over  the  countryside  the  first  fragrant  promise  of  spring  in 

It  was  t^fi^t  r^'  'r"!  ^"  *'^  "°«^  ''  sentienTZi" 
It  was  the  first  of  March,  and  early  morning-  about  th^  ti^l 

when  the  world  goes  to  work.  The  Wrds  were^s'tiH  af  b  LC 
most  part   but  here  and  there  one  sang-wasting  the  precious 

]  W-  r.  "  """"  °^  "^'""^"^  ^°"^d  h^^«  said  betraS  ?he 
hmits  of  his  own  capacity  by  pointing  an  errone;u3  moVa"  as  a 
certam  sort  of  observer  always  does  when  pleasant  thin^are  i^ 

and  Cif  r*'  '"  '^''  '''''  ^^°  ^^«  "«  ™"«ic  in^imref 
the  marh  .  1°^  ^"''''?'""  °^  *^«  ^«°d  of  music  to  mron 
the  march  or  to  birds  on  the  nest;  to  the  weary  with  work  and 

NotThaftr*'  ""*"^'  *'!  ''''  °^  ^^^  -d^he  sick  of  soul 

wackbirds,  first  builders  of  the  year;  but  everywhere  tbpr«  ^Z 

v2ed'"'?"*""'  '^''  ''  *^«  '^^  --  on,7ora:?hope  w^ 
voiced  in  low  sweet  notes,  in  passionate  trills,  in  bursts  of  rl^ 
^re  which  caught  and  held  the  heart  on  a  sidden.  and  rou^i 
the  dormant  senses  once  again  to  love  and  hope 

Amongst  the  human  beings  that  morning  much  the  8am« 
order  p^vailed  as  amongst  the  birds.  but^mTrprosaicaTy 
Nature  calls  to  the  birds,  and  the  birds  obey  her.  and  she  giv^ 
fT  ^°y  """'"^^i'  b«t  nian  makes  it  his  duty  to  thwirt 
nature,  who   to  mark  her  displeasure,  sees  to  it  that  ever  with 

were  at  work  m  the  fields;  busy  women  bustled  about  indoors- 

Lm  rbJjTTl  :T^  ^^*«*  *^"-'  *^«  wastrels  we^ 
fltill  m  bed;  but  let  them  do  or  leave  undone  what  they  would 
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stick  m  his  hand,  not  used  117  ?  ^''  ^^«^'  «  stout 

middle  like  a  weapon  Ud,  for  XTo^^'T  '''''''  ^^  *^« 
misht  require.     Two  snort iL  J  or  defence,  as  occasion 

and  his  eldest  son    Seraph   foIw/Tv'"."^'"^  «^«"*  ^^^' 
«on  they  undoubtedly  wer^th  "«         '*  ^''  ^'"'^-    ^«ther  and 
but  in  this  last  specii^en^!  ^  ^''  °"  "'^^^"^'"^  ^^^  breed- 
father,  a  splendid  odTanwa  To  "\T  ^^^'^  ^^^^     ^he 
son  was  a  mongrel.    In™he  nure  «t         .f  ^^"^  "^  ^'^  ^^^»d.  the 
deliberation  of  the    and  itself    Sri"^""""^  ^^^  *^^ '"^« 
were  reflected  in  all  theTr  works 'and  w         r^'''''  '^  ""*"^« 
^ta  calms,  its  generous  boult'es     Phv     'T,'  'V''''"'  ^'  ^«"  «« 
with  large  limbs  in  perfect  ^000^^^'^.  *^"^  ""''^  fi°«  ™«n. 
their  ample  skulls,  andllouSrt^^^^^  b^ams  well  balanced  in 
there  was  a  falling  off  In  auTh esTf  'l"'']^^   ^"*  ^'^  Seraph 
he  approach  his  father.    For  thtt'     ,'  ^  ^  '"^  ^''^^'  ^^^ 

Ill-proportioned,  neutral-tinted  with  „      ""  n  ^  ^'"^'^  ^P^^^°^«»' 
and  something  furtive  bo  h  in  ^  J.      !  '™^"  ^significant  head, 

unfavourab With  Ihe  solid  ffml"' T""  "''^'  ^^^^^^^^^ 
which  was  the  prominent  chkr«Z^/TP^^*^°'  directness 
He  had  none  of  the  Wness  ofn  ?  "{^''  ^''^'''''  ^^^^^y- 
words  mean  much  froThr  orfbearrm  "'  T^"'  ™^^«  ^«- 
to  be  nothing  but  laconic  bV^lTt        .^^^^  ^^^^  bad  needed 

as  though,  b;  the  ircr;t'Lws:3p":-  h  ^^^"--— 

disguise  Its  shallowness.  But  he  eo»S  ?  uu  ^^'^  *^^^^  ^ 
on  occasion,  calling  craftlo  hi  ^°V^^  ^^"''bbis  exuberance,  too, 

have  brandished  an  hon  sf  w  /on  ""bIX^'^  T"*"^^  ^^^^^ 
however.  He  was  excellent  oTZ'l  a  i^'^}''  ^°°^  P«^'»t« 
support.     Politically  and     ockl W       l^'  ^''  ^^'^''''  ^^^^^^^^t 
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wTo  do"'w'''  ''  *'T  ^'^^"^t  allotted  to  him  for  all  that  he 
has  to  do.  He  surveyed  the  land,  his  own  land  as  far  as  the  eve 
cou^d  reach  from  where  he  stood,  fourteen  hundred  gooHcres 
n  a  rmg  fence,  upon  which  Pratts  had  been  bom  and  died  sTnce 
the  days  of  Heniy  VII.,  who,  in  his  wise  fostering  of  the  agrT 

TZl:::^'  "'  ^^^^^"/-^-"^  -^d  admiral!''  enactmen  . 
as  Bacon  tells  us,  made  "farms  and  houses  of  a  standard-  that 

tl^dTT'rV'"''^  "  ''''''''''^  '>f  ^«"^  --^0  them  as  may 
dTti  aJfJ"  ^r.  »",^«"^^^-"^  Plenty  and  no  servile  con- 
dtton;  and  to  keep  the  plough  in  the  hands  of  the  owners,  and 
not  mere  hirelings.'  The  Prntta  \,t>A  »aa^a  *  \\.  -  "  '"^*' .  "'^ 
TT«r,^  T7-TT  >    r'  r;  x-ratts  bad  added  to  their  acres  since 

Henry  VII.'s  t:me,  and  had  built  themselves  a  house  in  which 

^tTon"'"  OiTf  '"'  "  T  "r"".^'^*  ^^^°*^  ^"^  -  --"«'- 
dition.       Old  Emery  glanced  at  it  now.    It  was  an  early  Tudor 

chimneys  and  high  narrow,  smaU-paned  windows;  a  pic- 
turesque house  of  comfortable  size,  with  which  the  present  o^er 
had  many  pleasant  characteristics  in  common.    Had  he  been  a 

ZZt  Tr"l'  '"^^  ^^'^  «^"«^  ^  '^^"^  *«  -  te'an? 
but  the  kr.."  be-  «i-Ply  a  farm  in  spite  of  its  size; 
but  the  Pratts  themselves  had  not  attempted  to  classify  it 
iJemg  easy  gomg  and  unpretentious,  lower  in  rank  than  es- 
guire  and  higher  than  tenant  farmei-yeoman,  that  is  to  say, 
w  th  no  wish  to  be  other  than  yeoman-they  had  left  the  diffi- 
^rhTJl^ A^'TT^T  °^'^^  neighbourhood,  and  the  neigh- 

tr  pttt^iof  str;:  '^  ^^"^^^ ''-  ^^-^  ^-"'«  ^^-^  °*^- 

«Ptfi!'r  ?''*-''f  ''^"^P.^ehensive  survey,  old  Pratt  walked  on, 
hlfb  J       tT""  ^^°\b°"^"^  "^°"*  ^^°^'  ^'«  «°«  fallowing  a 
through  a  thick  shrubbery  out  into  a  private  road,  leading  from 

from  ttT  K.^''" Vu"'''-  ^"  '^'^'  '^^^'  ^«  '^-y  emerged 
fZ  *^"  ^^'•"b''^^'  ^"d  bounded  by  an  old  stone  wall,  were  the 
farm  buildings  and  rick  and  cattle  yards 

"Where's  your  brother?"  old  Emery  asked,  glancing  back 
at  his  son  as  if  he  expected  to  see  the  answer  rather  than  to  hear 

It* 

Seraph  hunched  his  sloping  shoulders. 

Jl?"'''*  ^Z  ^T^'  ^f^  * "  ^'^  ^^*ber  growled.  « I  asked  you 
where  your  brother  is." 
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anJw!^  tthV;ntfr%Zr'^'  -  ^^  orchard."  Seraph 
-  his  v<.ce.  He  spoSe  InZZr^^^^''!'^.^^'  -^-tS 
of  a  gentleman.  «naepbred  man  imitating  the  tone 

fwsping'^hil  stt/and'Ihlnir  ^t^''  ^"  ^«*faeP  snapped 

'*staTf '°^:  ''  ^'  ^°°^  '^'^^ 

face' was  Wringrbu°"aftt  f  n1'  '"'  ^  ^^•^^"on  of  his 
carelessly,  and  as  if  for  the Mk^  7'  ^^"°  ^«  'P-^e.  it  was 
tak-  all  sons  to  make  a  woVtt/LtTjf  -m^thing.     T^l 

I  never  heard  it  said  that  th^u  a^'      ®  "^^^ryed. 
if  thtrr^"'^  "nor  t:.at  thf:orid  ZlJt""'^^^^^''  h- 

;:  ;tidV-*  -  ^^^^  -  aitogei^-d^i  irn  r .^ 

He  walked  on  for  a  Hf+i^ 
few  steps  behind,  f'rtJvdytST"^-    l^^^^'  ^o^ow-g  a 
won  when  he  had  said  so4C^^  -  --'is 

The  old  man  rounded  upon  him  f  «PP^'cation. 

to  say  your  brother's  a  bad TorJ  "^  TT*^^'*     "^°  ^o"  niean 

Agam  Seraph  hunched  Mo^     .     ^«  <^emanded. 
of  Picking  his'step^fS  t^fThf'"'^"'    ^«  ^«<'  a  habit 
were  he  overheard,  ducking  hirheadlL^'''  '°"^^*^'*°^  *o  fear 
and  talked,  and  twitching  his  sS^        ^  ^'^"'^^  ««  h«  walked 
sUTT  ^  «*-^>^* Wfrd  pet,^'^^'  ^-'^  well  caleulaS 
shrug  about  which  there  could  h!  ''^''^'  ««^o  an  honest 

J^s  twitch  was  always  rmbi^l":  ^Z^^^^take.    The  meaning  of 
contempt  for  your  opinion  .'^rTf  dl  ""1^^*  "^^^  dissent  or 
aSrr  ''  ^^"^^  ^  pa  8^  off  a  Tn  ^"^«^-*«-Pt  Proved 
Thi  h  I  "°"*  ^°"^'  comfortably  ^'^^oluntaiy  effort  to 

Jthiltri^^^^^^  «WlInot 

to  speak  out."  ^^*^'    ^^  "muttered.    "It  isn't  your  way 

"^.^onrsarA^^S'sThf^^^^^^^^^ 

"5^.Idon',"hedecli:3    '  '"*   '^   ^^^'-'-^^   the  gesture. 

^^8  father  eyed  him  shrewdly.    "YouV^ 

y-       ^ouve  something  in  your 
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hil stick.    « What  a;e  you  aS  of "'  '*""  "^^^*^'  »^^'°* 

"A/Tea^^fXt  r^^^S'VTLft  ^°^^^*^"^  --- 
hesitated.    "Well.  lam  Srdd     vJT^J'   ?^'«««'o°'    and 

youVe!"riSt  t?  S  f"  "^-^  :5°  '^^  ^^'^^  ° 'i-t--  "  Well 
I'll  never  deny  y Jthe  rZ  ""n'^l  "^^  ''^''  ^'  -^'^--^'  "and 
your  d.unned  llllaCtLl\'T^  '"*  ^'^'  «  "^^"-  ^t'a 
now?  Adnam,  of  coLse  YouVe^a?  "'  "^  ""  ^^^*  ^«  ^^ 
"That's  how  you  look  at  it »  ««  /q^'  1^°^"  "'^  *^^*  ^'oy" 
;;How  should^l  look  afiU  "  "''  '^'^^^  "^^^^y- 

Adnam'8  young  t^you  yet  tft  hi'  ':  ^°"'^  ^  ^«^'«-  *»  me 
think  there's  pfenty'f  tfme.  'l  do^'?  "h^^  T ""  *°  -^  ^ou 
grown.    At  his  age  I  was  hard  «f  ^    i,  "T    *^«nty-one-a  man 

His   father  n^ded      He  h«^ T^         '' *^' P^""«" 
Adnam's  idleness  ^^^  ^^^   ^^^°»«   himself  about 

They  were  amongst  the  rattle   m    *i,  ,    . 

Seraph  was  going  tfdrive  to  a  nei^L     ^-  ^^^^   ^^  *^"   ^''"e. 
about  the  sale  of  some  bIL  «  ^  ^"'f  ^^'^'f^^^  farmer  to  arrange 

and  they  began  to  inspS??nd  Scul^'^Jir  r  ^'  *°  ^^^^' 
brought  round.    Seraph  got  in  „n!i      Ju      .      *^^  "^o^^art  was 

father  let  him  start.     Then  tc^Hr^  ??  *^^  '^^°«-    His 
toAdnam."  "^^^^  ^«  called  after  him:     "I'll  speak 

Seraph  called  back  over  his  shoulder  •    "  Tb„  t 

C  '  Thr  .'  '*^°"'  ^'^'^^^^  to  himse/'^^  ^°"'  «^'^ "  - 
ihat     Thank  you.  sir  I  "  was  a  mistake 

defect  of  an  eldest  son  weighs  with  bwk'^'  ^'  ^  ^^^'  ^o 
due  to  him  by  right  of  prfm^gSture  To  h"  '"?]"'*  "'^*  '« 
Emeiy  accorded  the  full  MulTh-  •  :  ^'^  ""^^^^^  son  old 
him  up  on  the  place  wh  chtas  to  t'h°"''°.".  ^'  ^^^  ^'''"^^t 
every  detail  of  its  mana^emlt  T  •  '•"'^^  instructed  him  in 
custom  of  every  uZT'^TZZ'^ST'"''''''  ''  ^*^  ^^"  '^- 
were  a  family;  and  theToung  min  tdlTl!^"'^  *^^  ^^^«« 

.r  uug  man  iiad  answered  satisfactorily 
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his  father  and  .rtl^^^nZ^^:^  "xTe  olf '  "''^'  ?T^^^«^ 
open  himself,  was  anirfirJ  j!?  .V-  ,  "*"'  straight  and 
fice,  and  ,t  Cb/ aSe  ^hat"?  °^.  that  savoured  of  arti- 
world.  He  prided  him  dfuno^vT?  °It^"  ^''  ^^^  ^"  the 
forces,  may  be  eftherTaiefu^rb^n^fi  *:  ^°^  **^*'  ^'^«  °*her 
pose  which  it  is  made  to ler^e  ^Jnlr  '  '''°'^'°^  ***  *^«  P"'" 
grace  of  manner  th^  outrr^*  ?  ,^^r^  •'^'«'  '*  '«  «  saving 
with  good  effect  ;«  an  emolZtf      f^  ^^nsideration,  use! 

-^f  everyday  life;  Z  he  oTh  Tt  isVtlrcb*''  ^'^^'^  ''''  ^'"- 
to  serve  selfish  purposes  re^ardll  ?  ^'^^phf 'ous  weapon,  made 
may  be  involved  in  its  use  '"^  '"'^"'^  *°  °*h«'«  ^^ich 

better  of  him  by  manaerent    tb«  ?^^  ^"'  ^""^°»  ^^^ 

ten^ptible  way  in"  aTyTn^h  ^gh^xTurbt  il^i'  ^"'  ^  T 
days  when  they  were  allowpH  nn  ti,  excusable  in  women  m  the 

illogical  unreaL  wl'hTw  had  s^^^^^^^^^^  "°^«  *^«  -«-  o^ 
dealings  with  men-  bu* Tf  •  ;.,  ?  *°  encounter  in  their 
seeing  that  to  Ss  kin^  I,  ^^'^^^  J''*^^"*  ^^«"««  i"  a  man. 
have^a  mXd  and  to  use  if  m"'  e"'^  T^'''^^^  ^^^^  "^^t  to 
"Thank  you.  sir/'  his  fatWsT^'!i  Seraph  drove  off  with  that 
to  himself  that  Sertph  was "^S^^^^^^^  ^«  <^'d  -*  deny 

he  had  been  -ana/ed  Tn to  ot^i^g  Tt   /nZ^ 
resul^-^d  which  made  him  for  «  !«       \  ^*  °^  irritation 

He  shook  his  stick  at  sTranK  *.'"^'"^'^*  *  °^a«  to  be  avoided. 


CHAPTER  n 
would  Mem.    In  Frtm^  Z  u  °  uf-  'T  "'.  ^""^  «^-  " 
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5!!t"/^  "If^'^f '  *^^  ,diaph«nou«  green  of  the  spring,  flower- 
flecked,  and  calls  to  the  birds  and  the  beasts  and  to  meTto 

?Lt\     .T".f'  V""'  ''  "^'^  *«  '"-J^"  love,  to  enToy 
That  bright  March  morning,  on  a  bank  bathed  in  sunshine 

^1"      v""^  °''u  "1'  '^^""™  ^'^"  ^"•l  «t'«t-h^  himselfand 

He^aT/"'^/'''^  '  ^^'^  ^"'^^  ^•™'  '^PP«'--*ly  doing  nothing 
He  was  twenty  >ne  years  of  age.  and  could  honestly  say  tha 
he  had  never  done  a  hard  day's  work  in  his  life.  Yet  he  had 
arrays  been  occupied.  But  these  incessant  occupations  had  not 
been  work  to  Adnam  Pratt.  What  is  one  man's  work  may 
by  taste  and  capacity,  be  converted  into  another  n^S 
P^ay;  and,  although  Adnam  had  got  through whTwo^ld  ha" 
been  a  fair  amount  of  mental  work  in  the  abstract  to  most  men 

Play  ^o  hlr  llltK^  '"  "'^^'7"^  "'^^  P"-  Pleasure  and 
piay  to  him  He  had  his  own  way  of  attending  to  his  own  busi- 
ness a  misleading  way.  which  any  one  might  be  excused  for 
mistaking  for  idleness.     As  he  lay  there  his  mind  was  alert 

S'ev  wT'  "°""f  '"'^'^  ''^™  «^^'-"  t«  ohiJ,  law  whai 
they  res  ed  upon,  and  recorded  the  details  with  accuracy  and  to 
eminently  practical  purpose.    It  was  the  orchard  that  ocC    i^ 
most  of  his  attention,  but  he  looked  out  also  over  the  meado^ 
land  beyond  to  a  ridge,  thickly  erested  with  firs,  and  tC  diV 
:Xfd  ?om*  tt  rsr  ^^  '''  '^^-  -und-shelter  f^r  the 
It  was  an  old  orchard  at  the  end  of  a  large  field    and  verv 
much  neglected.     The  high  wall  of  the  stockyard  sheUetedll 
from  the  north,  and  offered  a  fine  south  aspect  for  frS   but 
both  wall-fruu  and  apple-trees  had  been  left  to  do  what 'they 
could  for  themselves,  and  what  they  could,  though  a  good  deaf 
^anks  to  sod  and  climate,  was  nothing  compared  to  what  they 
might  have  done  with  a  little  help.  ^ 

Adnam's  indolent  gaze  rested  upon  the  old  wall  for  a  time 
and  then  went  on  to  the  brook  which  bounded  orchard  and  S 
on  the  side  opposite  to  the  bank  on  which  he  was  lying.  Beyond 
the  brook  was  another  bank,  topped  by  a  high  quickset  hed^e 
cattle  '  '''*  '^"'^  "°"  "^"^^^^'  do4d'with  grazing 
When  Adnam's  eyes  returned  from  their  survey  they  wan- 
dered  over  the  boughs,  decorated  with  lichen  and  moss  of  the 
gnarled  old  apple-trees;  but  no  one  could  have  toS  what  im! 
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young  face.  ^    *  "'^'  '°  "^Pawive  was  his  fine 

^S'Xx  a;::r^n:^:si:f  *'^  ^r  •  ^"*  ^^«  ^-- 

expected  in  a  yeoman's  son  h.?.  '"''"  °^  "  '^fi^^^ent  un- 

manuallabour  The  Refinement  roT  ^'"J"*'l"  '^""^^^^  ^'°™ 
face,  unfinished  as  yet  buTw  th T'""^  '"  ^'^  ^"«^'  ^  «t^"^ 
whole  person,  of  finelotk^whrni^^^^^  ^"  '*'  -  -  hif 

rounded  to  maturity.    mI^hVj"ri''f  T''''"^  ^"«  ^""^ 
«et  well  apart,  dark  grey  iVcolouranTr''  .^/^^■'•^d^d  eyes, 
remarkable  for  their  steaibesC       '"'^  "'  "  ^''"'  ^^'^ 
for  a  man.  but  the  burSjbr^n.  '  ,T  T™"^^"*  *°°  ^«'' 
red  blood  which  shone  veSS  crZ''  °L  ^'  \"''''  «"d  the  good 
of  his  skin,  redeemed  his  coloulT  ^'^""'^  *^«  ^^»^*  «lo«d 
lad  had  a  look  of  brc^dfng  atutZ  ^'""V^'''^''^'    ^hat  the 
any  one  who  was  a  judge  of  brLdf  ^^^^^  have  been  evident  to 
consider  him.  but  no  one  in  hi/n  Tk!"^!,^"^  condescended  to 
of  the  necessary  qualifiV„"io^  h 'f     "'^u''^  '"  ^"'  P°«««««ed 
upon  him  withT  view  to  aDnr;-if-'^''  ^'^^^^^  ^  thought 
spect.  or  indeed  in  any  reZct  17  ^;\^PP««™nce  in  that  re- 
him.  his  half-brotherLir  1?';.^*  ^'!  ™°*^^''  ^ho  adored 
.     girl  he  met.    In  these  Wb  .'*°*  ^^^^  ^^°''  «"d  ^^eiy 

heavily  di8coun"ecuTv^«^*;irnr'  '.^'"^'"*^°"  ^^«  «P*  *«  ^ 
his  indifference  to  them   and Tn  2    /  "     '  r^^'^^^king  at 

r  "-'^^-^  — "^i^n  tL  t7if-:,if4,raVoLg 
JndTtitch'a^,^  sxi^r'  r « ^^  '«"^^'  -^'-^h 

fusion,  shot  up  to  the  St  oil       '  ^""^^^  ""^  ^^'*«'  ^^  Pro- 

the  purple  in'deep  ten^r  cont  1^  fr^^^r^^^^ks.  and  shone. 

«;atence.  against  the  green      The  1  t  .  7^^*'  ^'^^  "^"'"^  >'^- 
Pratt  dilated  to  the  perfume  wSb  5      1"^  T *"^^  «^  ^^nam 

the  flowers;  his  steaSy  eyrsur^eved  T  '"  *^'"^  ^'^  "^^^^  ^'^^ 
more  intelligent  thoughrappa  Intlv  t'  ^'''^''*'  '"*  ^^*^«"* 
of  a  ruminating  beast  wh^^l  ■  .^"  "^^^"^  '"^  ^he  eyes 
it.  If  his  mind  were  busv  '  ""'"""  ''f  ^'"^  *°  ^^"'^  «ho"t 
i"dging  f.  a  the  express^  of  hT  ^°"^^  "T  «"^P««*«i  '*, 
energetic  person,  charged  wkh  ant  /°'r''^^"  ^"^«-  ^o  an 
there  was  everything  ^^^^^1^^^^:^^ 
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that  was  the  effect  he  had  produced  on  hig  half-brof^er  when 
he  passed  hhn  in  the  orchard  awhile  a^o.  and  on  his  father  Tow 
as  he  walked  towards  him  down  the  path  leading  from  thi 
urtrl:lr '  '^^r^  «*^P'  '^^^  ^«  ^^^^-te  m^d  shaken 

bv  LT  K?  L'^"^"'*""''  '"  *^°  ""'^°"*«d  «P«-«  left  in  it 
by  the  huge  block  of  patience,  its  habitual  tenant,  which  for 
the  moment,  he  had  lost.  ' 

Yeoman  Pratt,  as  he  approached,  looked  down  at  his  son 
severely  and  slowly  shook  his  head.  Adnam  looked  up  at  T. 
father  plPcadly.  waned  until  he  came  close,  then  gather^  him- 
self toget.  ^r.  stood  up,  and  took  off  his  cap.    There  wardefe" 

:s:cred^^t  rriXh  t^  ^-^-  ^^-  -  --^^  -  h:; 

Old  Emery  stopped,  planted  his  stout  stick  firmly  in  front  of 

of  h,8  fine  old  face  Adnam's  act  of  respect  had  made  for  molli- 
fication.   Hi9  father's  irritation  began  to  subside,  anger  gave 

Zee  "stT;"'  ":r  '''^'J'''  *^«"  •''^-^  «PP--d  inT 
SI  .  fu-  '  T?"*^  ''*'  ^™-  H«  ^**d  come  to  saj  un- 
pleasant tbmgs,  and  he  meant  to  say  them 

res^^'fatht"?'^  T  'V^^  K"'  ^°'^=  "  ^'"  ^^^  «'*  down  and 
rest   father       he  said,  with  a  courteous  movement,  as  if  the 

^pTm,^'1'  ^"?  •*  ^*«  ^°'  ^^i"'  t°  do  the  honours. 
m,t  w-  •  *.  .^'d  man  ejaculated;  but  his  anger  had  gone 
out.  His  irritation  had.  to  begin  with,  been  more  with  Seflh 
because  he  sniffed  and  shrugged  his  shoulders  than  with  Adn'm. 
with  whom  he  was  in  another  atmosphere,  a  more  congS 
atmospher^though  of  course  the  boy  must  be  brough   toZk 

on^tt^lktrts'^^  "  '''  ^"^^'^^^^^^  ^'  '^^  ^-'-^  ^-«th 
contlmZusIJ^  ''""  '""'''  ''  ''""'^  ''^''"  ^^«  ^^^^^  -^ 
up^a't^iS  Sher'  "^*'  '^^  '''  «*^"  -  ^^«  ^-d.  and  looked 
"The  first  day  of  the  month."  o''  Emery  began,  "and  the 
first  working  day  of  the  week,  and  the  first  of  the  miming  and 

a  poet.        .  What's  that   book  you've  got  there  in  a  naner 
cover?    Poetry.  I  suppose-some  foreign  muck."  ^^ 
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.u^S  .t:  •  'l^^iir-^rjv'-i'^  --^  ^-  *^« 

alon^  the  bank.     Tho  rlk  „m«   h.  "      '"    ''""'^"'«* 

tone,!  i„  plaees.  and  ihTtl'ToleU  ZT  ^r'""':  ""*  «"»- 
fives  upright  on  their  nlenlr  « tel  ^^  ""^'^  *^  ^°^''  *'^«'"- 
hcads  iH-nt  downwaHH  toward/ thnf.  1^  T''  '^'"'^  ^^^^^ 
ant«  ran  hith.-r  and  thither  intlt  ^°''*''"^^' .''here  the  iK,rdid 
making  their  living  '      ^"*  °"  "P^"^'"^  ^^elr  lives  in 

^^^jBut  .o«  like  poetr..  father."  Adnan.  observed  dispassion- 

PoZlnV:';^rCtj!flir^"  aeknow,ed.ed.  "But 
to  see  his  son  a  Poer^^^oeTs  a  Li  "^vf ''  ^""'^"'*  >''^° 
he'H  worse  than  a  woman      A  ^''"^^  '''*•'  °  ^^"">«n.  but 

a  poet  only  U  JhTn.:.'.,/ ^  PoTL'T"  '"'  /"^  "^^^^  ^«"^«.- 
worka.iay  world.  They  hould^tn.  'i  ^^"'^  -"^'^'l  ^^r  this 
with  flowers,  where  the  women  7  u      '"  ""^^  ^''"'Pounds  filled 

Adnam  smiled  H,^  smTw^  """  ""''  ''''■"'^"  *''^"'-" 

His  head  away  th;  hl^Lht  „"  t  '""^'  T'  ''^  '"^^"  *"™«d 
the  corner  of  his  eye  he  el^^t  tL  iT / u •'"'^^'P""^-  «"*  «^ 
which  shone  in  tlie  sun^hZ  tl  ^  "'  °^  ^'^  «""'«  ^are  head 
The  lad's  beauty  mo4dhr  Hi/"""'"  '^'  '"'•"'^^^'^  ^'onze. 
awares:     "  YouVe  your  ^^l    J,  !^''-^-^«J'>^f  ou^ 

praise  he  could  ^ive  him  But  he  t"'  1  t'  """^~'^l  ^''>h««* 
was  not  a  time  to  be  nra.-simr  "  v";^  u  "^^T  ^^^  "^'P'  i* 
daughter."  ho  added.  makinL^ho  ^''".«h«"'''  have  been  her 
keep  down  the  under  yr^X?"  "T-"!'"".  '"""^  "^^"^ive  to 
his  purpose.        '"''^'^^'"^  '^^^^t'O"  which  threatened  to  weaken 

Adnam  looked  up  in  his  face.    "  Yes  "  h.  ..a   «  r 
am  my  mother's  son.  but  there^  moro  %        T^   ^  '"PP«««  ^ 
you  seem  to  suspect."  ""  ""^  ""^  ^^^^h*"'  in  me  than 

grli'd.'^''  *°  '"""  ^^-^^'^  ^-  ^-P   it   then."   the  old   man 

not  the  kind  that  lie!  late  bed  makLrbf "  '  ™^  ''  ^«"  '^ 
fast  is  over  and  eveiybody  else  L?  ^  ^  ^^^^^  ""^^^  ^^eak- 
too  injured  to  do  anTthin'/fo:  he  reZf  th"t'  ''f  *'^°  '^'^ 
was  not  held  up  till  he  w^as  readj  to  start  It'^^l^^^^f  ''""' 
that  gathers  the  worm."  ""    "^^^  ^^^  early  bird 
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"It'i  posiible  to  bo  up  too  early  then." 

ilow'8  that  ? " 
"  The  worm ?" 

The  old  man  chuckled,  and  then  ^rew  Rrave. 

And  19  that  lo  bo  it.  my  son?  '  ho  demanded  aadlv 
Adnarn  p.cke.1  up  hia  cap  and  looked  at  theTinTni'^- 
^^Jhata  not  to  be  me."  he  said  casually.     "I  „,fl  tc  be  . 

The  old  man  considered  him  for  some  seconds. 

"  wLfat'y^do^rnX^^^        ^«  ^  ^  --"  ^e  «aid  at  last. 
"  ilakm»?  my  fortune." 
•'  Vou'll  be  a  lonp:  time  about  it  at  this  rate." 
«  A  ^"PP"^*'  ^  «^«"  at  any  rat«.» 
And  how  do  you  calculate  to  begin  ?" 
1  have  begun." 
"Eh?" 

while  your  brother',  hard  at  work     ?^k  „,      '  ""^"I""?"- 

r:nf;ofret^cf?F^^^^^^ 

and  bc-on  lef t  \o%oTfn  ^Irotr  "''  "'^^'^  ^^^  ''^'^ 
"There  are  bushels  of  apples  there."  said  Adnam 
The  old  man's  attention  quickened      "  W.n      u  .    ,    , 

he  demanded.  QuicKeaed.       Well,  what  of.  that? " 

;;They  are  good  cider  apples,"  said  Adnam. 
JJo  you  calculate  to  make  cider  then  i »  »,,=  r  *i. 
sarcastically.  ^'^^     "^«  father  asked 

"Yes."  Adnam  answered  without  emphasis.     "That  is  what 


I' 
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jn-und  under  „™,  .„d 7ou  Jwi  ™  i   "''  *"'"  ""■'  »'  «»»<» 

•poke/  ^^PrUt~^r'";yae^^'T.J;!^ll"''  deliberately  a,  he 
to  me  at  present.    You  said.  'Look  .t  I      T'^l  ^^'''  "PP*'"'- 
looking  at  him  for  aome  time  TL     ^    '  ^T^^''  ^'^«  been 
•eouro.    He  was  born  ho«,  h«  n  i^  °'^"  """''•    ^is  future  i" 
a-  hia  father's  father  hariiv:danL"::f/'\'^"'  -ntont.di; 
I  don't  enry  him.    It  wouldI^^  b.      k"^  ^""^  ^""^^^J"  o^  ycaw 
Money  is  my  call.     C^/V.l7l^\"^'  ^'^e  in  any'ea^ 
J'ou  a  man  among  men.  and  a  Id  l^?^^'"^"     ^^^^^  '"ako. 
make  money '  ""^  *  »°<*  ^'nong  women.    I'n.  going  to 

..Zr'  ""  "''  »'='■•"' ' »  »'<'  «™^  PU.  i„  .i.a  incedulou. 

H«  father  ,,^  „„„,M„i„V    ■•  ww^    r'^"  '»""^" 
".d  «t  l„,.  %„,  i„^  ^    ^^       Why  do„'t  you  so  a„.y,„  ^^ 

Adn.m  continued,  "  the^T::™"  „  ^l  !T"''     "''«'<'«." 
tie  land  .„d  PU  p„,„  ;,  „    """^  "n  "b't  I  propo^,    qj^  ^^ 

:rdUn"l-,t^„r*r'/d"'''°«'" 

His  delight  abated.  '"  *^«  lad-     Eh,  well  I" 

"  You  don't  do  much  with  ♦»,»,       t     , 
geated.  ^^*^  "^^  orchard  yourself/'  Adnam  aug- 
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oulii  ec!;/t:;:t:o^k- '^'r  '^  '^  •  ^•*'  -•'  ^h. 

place.  I'm  not  a  f?uLn,wer  von '"*"  '  5'"*  '**  «°  »»'*>»»  »»»« 
tho  tree,  for  the  ho^ '17/;'  to  Z  Tu  '"  r'  *'"«"'''»  '"« 
turn  a  honn,  into  for  •  re.t  «/.  ^  fieJd-why.  if.  u.eful  to 
of  it.    If.  my  park  "  '       '  ^"^  '°^"d  I  ^'ke  the  look 

Promine  you  .hall  never  rer.^t  it  "  '''^^  ^®°-    ^ 

f«>m  your  brot-  -.  and  I'f j.d'o  ha"  ZV  '''''"'°*  ""''^^ 
a  Yeoman  Pratt.  You're  an  AnJ  «/^;  ^°"  "'  '"*"«  ^^an 
"mother',  .on.  and  your  mothert  bti  ''"'u'"'  ^""''^  ^O"' 
bent,  my  lad.  follow  your  Zt  Nr^n!!,  °'^'"'  ^""^'^  7°"' 
thwarting  a  natural  bent"  *^  ****  ^''^  ^^^  <'«n.e  of 

ouf:f':;t1;?aleraml^  "n^  '*  °^  ^'^-^^  'a'^l^ter. 
Well  I  Well  I "  ^         ^P*"^*  *°  '"^  «t  prewnt.    O  Loidl 

pointing  at  it  with  hi.  .tick  '^^  «U8piciou.ly, 

would  come  of  it     Th.^^  .  m  *■"  ""^  known  that  good 

^e  love,.  HeVL^ri  u'iS'''?  H.'i'  t  ^T'  "'*  °»  '» 
"poke,  a.id  r.i<«l  reverenreyrT;  .  5'  '°°?  °*,''»  ^.t  «  he 
ft'U  of  thought,  went  on  toT.ko  h^"^  'S'  *"  "^^  '^™- 
At  the  end  of  the  path  he  Ip^^t  if .7'""'  "'  "»  ■>'«"• 

H  Adrn.^„rr?:  ^M,^i::5:d'S""«  °« °'  '^^ 


•  i! 
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"  J/«°.  ^a't."  said  Adnam. 

liberation  of  nature,  born  of  thf  i  v^.  °  ''"'  *^«  ^"»«  de- 
land.  "Without  ha  te  ;"thoVt  It"^  .."'  ^"  ""^^^  «"  ^^^ 
the  motto,  which  was  t^  have  f-  T.  *\"  P"'"^''^'^'  ^^  «ot 
days.  '°  ^*^®  ^o'-  ^-esult  the  method  of  his 

-■^^'ZtV'':uLl^^^^^^^^^  and  returned 

pair  of  large  leather  gloves  and  t.  7    ""'^  """*^^"*'  P"*  ««  « 
"nder  the  apple-trees     Eve'rJ  now  and  fl  "T  *^^  ''^"^  ^'^^^'^^^ 
en  his  scythe,  and  in  the^pn      T^  *^^"  ^^  P""«ed  to  sharp- 
looked  about  him      There  was  th/  f  ^^'^^^J-^^  himself  a^d 
l-auty  of  an  in^mortalin  hiryoun^  Tn  '"^^"^  ""'  '''''  ^^  the 
features;  but,  as  with  the  'mmolf    I      ""^  ""^  ^"«  «^«" 
niouth  remained  set  in  e^reS^n        '    ^'"  .''"'^^    ^^^^    and 
No  man  would  ever  disco^ririlr?"'^'^^^'  ^"-^utable. 
-tion  which  Adnam  ^r.ZS tuZZ^-JZ.'^^  ^^^^'- 


CHAPTER  III 

S^frtf dt'^^^^^^^^^^^  -^ing  wallc  and  was  wait- 

-to  what  was  called  theTnn  ^  til  an  ^  I'"""'  "'^^^  ^P^"^^ 
-oted  with  oak  darkened  by  age  A  I'"'' ' '?'''°^^'  ^^^"- 
b  •■  id  staircase,  like  a  church  wJnW  T,  "''"^"^"  ^^'o^'e  the 

b^^shed  it  with  a  soft  g"en."  Sr'lT^'^  '""°"^  P""-'  «- 
with  a  narrow  table  and  some  ot.  r^'P^^-^^'^  furnished 

It.  .hut  off  by  a  solid  door,  w^re  the  offi  i'^'  '^''-     ^^^^"^ 

hall  proper,  the  principal    iTi^g-roo^n   7;.'"^^  "^  ^•"""^  ^"«  ^^e 
a  large,  moderately  high  hal     narrow  f      "  ^''""^^^     ^bis  was 
«coted,  like  the  inner  hall,  wi  'h Tw'T/' V.''  ''''^'^''  «"''  --- 
-hite,  but  cross  beams,  Lllo  of  dark       J^^^^  '^"«  ^^solf  was 
squares.     At  one  end  v^as  the  open  .    '^l        '^"^  ''  "^  ^"^^ 
three  high  narrow  windows    with  .    ^T''\,^'  ^he  other  were 
their  deep  embrasures,  cuhioned  S'r''''^  window-seats  in 
-ere  also  of  crimson,  deep  and  rkh  in  r"'^'   7^^  ^'^^^'^'^^ 
hack  so  as  not  to  obseure^the  l^^'Z^L^LC^Z 
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any  case  admitted  none  too  generoualv     «?„r,i,  •     *i. 

modern  u,i„,  i„  .ho  hallirhltote'tnS'lr  The""'^ 
of  the  furniture  was  olH  hnt  «^  i-j  *'™""  P'»"o-  1  he  rest 
A  cultivated  tast^ls t'hol  1  .^     '/""^"""•''^  appearance. 

thin,  had  been  choren  atrrLt^trhf:^  '"'  ^"V^"''  ^^^'^- 
ling.  No  alien  pictures  hunf  on  it  ^/'^"^^"'^^^'th  the  panel- 
tones  prevailed  A  contS  ?  ^  '^"'^  *^^  ^^««t-  I>eep 
period'before  the  ittrXron  of  arTi?":"  T'^^*  °'  *^^  ^^P^' 
of  polished  floor.  An  old  ^a  e-wL^^^^^^^^^^^  1^  ''"'  '^'  '°  "  ««* 
which  you  migrht  expec  to  finV^  \  t'  ^'^'^  ^  °^^^^"«  '^'^nd 
hall,  sJrved  a^  '1  S    tabl"e  drTJn  ^^    o'tt  tl""  ''  ''^ 

way  down  the  L,  on  tt  ^t^/^.^  J'-f"^'  was  about  half- 
into  it  direct  at  one^iLe  but  ItL  P  .T'^^'- 1  ^'  ^'^  ^P^"^^ 
derstandin,  of  comfort  «;  ^^JreaL  W  '  Tf\'\^-'^-^  -- 
closed  and  roofed  it  in  w^'th  «         ,  ""^  ^'^'^  ^^'•'  ^^^  ^n- 

theside  next  the  wLdorTh^H  ^T°'  ^^ich  opened  at 
leading  into  the  inner  hail  had^°"  '"^  '^'  ^'''  '^  '^'  ^^'^'^ 
;hat.  when  it  was  sh.^  l^^llt^vi^ibrbrlttr^^^ 

be  expected  in  the  Luse  of  -T  ,T  '^  "°  ^"^  ^^^^*  ^^^  to 
dent  that  some  iiTedfast:  mufbe^-^lffo"  T^ 
n.shments  and  the  whole  arrangement.  '"'^''^'^^^  ^^^  '^^  ^^^ 

claZtSdtim  Te'dy't'dinn  ^  f /^^^'^  ^^  ^^«  ^-^^ 
had  also  returned  He  had  foir'^f"'/^"^'**^^^^^  Seraph 
and  was  standin!'  beside  th/fKr''  ^''  ^"*^^'"  ^"^«  ^^^  t^". 
take  his  seat     S;  dinnt  ' ."°''  "'  *^«"^^^  ^^^t^ng  to 

ready  to  remove  the  covTr      ThX'i  ^^  S  ^-d— t  sfood 

rs.fs:t:J:rti:£-^ 
pectationofsomethinr:t:LrCi:;is^:it::^- 
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was  done  to  the  moment,  everybody  knew  what  to  expect,  and 

from  Z  ''"^^r  n  '''^'^-    ^'  *^«  ^^««^  ^'^^'^  twoX  door 
fm     """Zu^^^  °P'°"^  deliberately,  and  there  entered  a 

i/^V,    m"?^  *^^^  '°°^'  ^"^^  ^'°™  «°°^«  ^'««t  feudal  castle 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  so  old-world  were  her  air  and  grace  and 
dignity,  so  compelling  her  unmistakable  habit  of  command     Yet 
she  was  a  fragile  creature,  a  woman  of  forty-five  or  so.  tall 
slenderly  proportioned,  with  delicate  regular  features,  dark  grey 
eyes,  a  pale  transparent  skin,  and  abundant  hair  so  li^ht  in 
colour  that  at  the  fim  glance  it  mi.ht  have  been  Z>p£^^  to 
owe  Its  fairness  to  the  whitening  touch  of  time.     To  see  this 
lady  was  to  be  able  to  account  for  Adnam.    He  looked  like  a 
translation  of  herself  into  the  first  fine  flush  of  ea  rmanhood 
And  It  was  from  her  that  he  had  inherited  the  set  expressTon 
which  was  the  peculiarity  of  his  face;  a  similarity,  however 

Tn  hL  ?t"°*:""f;'?  ^  ^^""^°"  characteristic  at  p;esenrfo; 
m  him  It  portended  latent  caution  and  energy  waiting  and 

o7  t'fStmtvTr/*'^  i"  '^'  ''  ^*°^^  '^'  an'habituaTsense 
ot  the  futility  of  strife  and  worry  and  haste.  Years  had  con- 
vinced her  that  "there  is  no  joy  but  calm";  but  in  him  hot 
youth  was  clamouring  for  "the  joy  of  eventfil  living."  Any- 
hrwiTrV^'^'rl^^"  appearance  than  Adnam's  mother  as 
the  wife  of  an  English  yeoman  could  hardly  have  been  im- 
agined In  her  ong  black  dress,  the  straight  Hnes  of  which  ac- 
centuated the  slender  grace  of  her  figure  as  she  moved  with 
^e   potless  lawn  of  her  kerchief  and  cuffs,  and  the  loose  1  aTher 

l^ollZ  t  ^'m  '  ^"^"f '^"^  ^""'^^  '  '  ^^y^'  «^«  looked 
relLon  h  .  1  '  "°""^d'««  of  old,  a  chano^nesse,  vowed  to 
religion  but  living  m  the  world  and  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  duties  of  life  all  the  same.  And  everything  aborher  bo  e 
out  this  suggestion,  more  especially  her  ascetic  face,  which  was 
the  face  of  a  mystic,  gentle  and  tender,  firm  but  not  evere  wTth 
the  characteristic  eyes,  open  at  their  widest  when  what  she^aw 
was  beyond  the  range  of  their  vision 

iJtl  ?^lf  ^^/V^^'--  ?"«band  as  she  entered  the  hall  and  her 
face  brightened,  but  she  did  not  smile.  He  went  to  the  table 
a  once  to  place  her  chair,  an  attention  he  never  forgot  to  pay 
hs  own  lady,  though  he  had  been  known  to  omit  it  in  the  case 

on  His  left.    There  were  four  covers  laid.    Before  they  sat  down 
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old  Emery  tapped  the  table  and  looked  at  Seraph.    "Ask  a 
blessing,"  he  said. 

Se/aph  in  compliance  mumbled,  "For  what  we  are  going  to 
receive,  .  .  ."  irreverently.  e      k    " 

His  father  compressed  his  lips  as  he  took  his  seat,  and  shook 
his  head  in  disapproval  of  Seraph's  perfunctory  tone;  but 
JMrs.  Pratt,  who  had  stood  with  folded  hands  and  an  abstracted 
air,  as  if  engaged  in  private  prayer  and  unconscious  of  Seraph's 
lip-service    made  no  sign.     When  they  were  seated  the  maid 

t!S  .wu'^''''^''  r**  ""  *'^'^^-  ^^^  E'"^^  «"rveyed  the 
table  with  the  complacency  of  a  hungry  man  whose  appetite 

iJ^l  fl  vf  ^f/^V'^"^-  ^^^  ^«°^  ^"«  ^"i«d  ^"d  plenti- 
lul-fish,  flesh  1  fowl,  with  appropriate  sauces  and  vegetables  • 
sweets  fruit,  cream;  bread,  butter,  cheese  and  cakes,  all  on  the 
big  table  together,  and  all  set  among  flowers  and  made  appetis- 
ing with  dainty  garnishings.  Old  Emery  was  one  to  do  justice 
to  good  food  m  the  matter  of  assimilation  as  well  as  of  con- 

sr/^lIT'/L  ',/"^  P^^'^'^"^  *^'*^^«^'  ^"t  tb«  degenerate 
Seraph  had  the  lU-nourished  look  of  a  man  with  a  weak  diges- 
tion. His  lanky  body  was  scraggy,  and,  after  eating,  his  face 
was  apt  to  assume  a  libellous  red,  for  he  drank  nothing  but 
water,  as  a  rule.    There  were  broiled  trout  in  front  of  the  lady 

fl^nl  u  *°r.r.^^^^  '^'  ^"^P"^  ^''  ^"^b^^d  ^'^d  stepson,  and 
then  hei^elf.  Old  Emery  watched  the  graceful  movements  of 
her  slender  white  hands  as  she  did  so,  with  the  suspicion  of  a 
smde,  as  a  man  looks  with  pleasure  at  a  thing  he  admires 

His  second  wife  was  a  German  lady,  hochgehoren,  the  only 
living  representative  but  one  of  the  younger  branch  of  a  family 
once  large  and  powerful,  but  now  threatened  with  extinction 

£,H  ;;•  k\^  \  '"^  r""^"'  ^''^"^^^^  *h«^«  ^^«  ^  religious 
Zt  t  y^t  ^'^'*  '^'"  "P"^  ^"^  '^^^'^^  ^generations!  the 
elder  branch  having    remained    Catholic    while    the    younger 

^^^f\Z'''"^  *if  ^^«,*^«t«°t  f-th.  When  Mademoiselle 
Ursula  Aubon  Strelletzen's  parents  died,  leaving  her  penniless 
her  uncle  of  the  elder  branch  offered  her  and  her  brother  a 
home  if  she  would  return  to  the  ancient  faith  of  their  family 
but  she  preferred  to  work  for  her  living,  and  had  come  to 
England  as  governess  m  the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Castlefield 
Saye  who  had  a  favourite  place  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of 
the  Pratts.    It  was  after  the  death  of  Emery's  first  wife  that 
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his  devoutness,  and.  abov.  all  hTs  fetH/'    .?^''™"  ^°"««*  ^^^^' 
featured,  rather  iU-conditioL  ooJfn     r.!^""!'""  *°  ^''  «harp- 
certainly  never  have  noticed  a  Q'^t;^         -      ""'     ^^"  ^°"^^ 
life,  but  this  attractive   decentfv^      ?  .'^'  '""'^  «*«*'««  of 
refinements  of  mann>     iar  in  excesf  of  '^  Englishman,  .ith 
own  countrymen,  even  of  rank   had  f  "?*^"^  **^  ^*^^«^  ^^^ 
with  his  fine  old  house  and  substantil^      ^''"  '^'^^^"^^'  «°d 
recognise  as  one  not  born.   Ve  dS  '    ^"^^"'^'  '^'  ^^^  "«t 
«»ade  a  difference  in  her  attttnfp     ?  ™'*^  ""^  language 

Pratt  in  favourable  contrastt^veralof'l"'  ^'^  ^^"  ^"^^^ 
consequently  yeoman  in  her  est'mlln    .     f^"''"' ^^°"*'  «°d 
significance.     And.  furthermore   Made"    ^  ^^f    ^"    '^'   ^^^^«' 
I'-nely.  she  was  romantic  3  !L        '"'',''^"^  Strelletzen  was 
escape  from  the  unconge^ Li  po'ltirof  ""*"^^"^  ^^^^^  *<> 
wife,  wherein,  with  the  instinT !  T  !,   ^°^«''°e«8  to  that  of 
woman,  she  naturally  eZZTtnffu'^''''''  °^  «  German 
best  chance  of  happin's  ^^e^e^^X  ^hh  "  *'"^  ^°^^*^-  -^ 
treated  with  respect  by  highTnd  1  .^  """"  ^^''"^  «he  saw 

noth  ng  but  good.  Sunday  after  sTnd'"^  u  "'^"^  «^«  ^-'d 
family  pew,  with  eyes  cast  do^  an^"" t^  fl  T  ''^  *^«  «'««* 
parent  cheeks,  conscious  of  th^  Zj  *  ^"'^  °"  ^«'  t^ans- 
conscious.  when  the  service  warnu'"^  yeoman's  presence- 
out  and  was  waiting  toToe  herde^n' wt'  b^  '^'  '''"^^^  ^- 
I-ord  ifelton  and  Lord  Eustace  Brabant  w«V  '"'  ""^^  P"P"«' 
for  an  excuse  to  speak,  to  make  W  *'"^  ^"^  watching 

opportunity  came  at  la.t.  buTtt  at  th'^r^^f"^-     ""^^  '^^ 
one  spnng  day,  late  in  th;  afternoon    ^l  1"^'^  ^""^-    ^'  ^^^ 
alone,  and  wandered  into  a  littir      J,    ^^  ^^^  ^«"«  for  a  walk 
with  which  it  was  thick,;    a  :j°i,«":r*^'  ''  ^^^  ''^^<^^^^ 
full  of  flowers,  she  met  hfm  facelo  it      *^' u '  ^'^'^  *^«^  ^ands 
fnd  spoke.     It  all  came  Tbout    *    nT  Z^  ^'  '"'^  ^^  ^is  hat 
just  as  if  they  had  expected^Tt  to  ^r      '  •'^'  '"  ''''^y'  ^'  was 
only  had  to  await  the  momen       Th^'^'W^'''  ^^^  '^^  had 
they  come  to  .3  have  ofteHh  s  effect  T.^      '"''  '"  ^^^«  ^^^^ 
as  indeed  they  are  in  that  innemosri        ""T^  ^'''^  ^^P««ted, 
where  the  inarticulate  hearrof  ourt""'  'l'"'"  ^°»««iousness 
^nd  perhaps,  thought  being  crentaVe   IT'  '^''^'  ^"^«««antly; 

'^Huve,  It  IS  in  answer  to  our  ex- 
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ine    hitr!  J  j^  r        ^'^'  ^^'^  *^^  ^^  ^"'^  *J^«  ^hite,  alternat- 

^^^'  And-and  I  am  glad  to  be  here,"  she  had  answered,  falter- 

Neither  of  them  felt  any  strangeness  once  they  had  spoken 
It  was  as  If  they  had  met  before  and  were  renewing  an  old 

had'no  "al"    .^"f  !T  °^^'^    "^    preliminaries    that    they 
had   not    already   looked   into   each    other's   eyes.      There    is 

nea^;^  l^iCT  ''  /*M^  '\'  ''^^^  ^'^^  Hs'satisfactL:  in 
W?  fi'  K  ,  °^^  '°'''''  *^®  lingering  touch.  Emery  saw 
her  safely  back  to  the  Castle  that  day,  and  boUly  fetched  heT 
the  next  for  a  drive.  He  did  not  leave  her  a  dav  in  doubt 
about  his  feelmgs.  She  was  somewhat  alarmed  by  his  Lnetu 
osity  but  admired  him  for  it,  too,  and  was  even  thankuTthrt' 
he  had  proclaimed  his  intentions  at  once  when  she  found  her 

ducheTs         "'"™'  '""'  *°  '^^^  *^^  --^^^b'«  scene  whh  the 

said  the  duchesT  ^'^  ^'"^  "  gentleman  even." 

•'He  is  a  good  man,"  Mademoiselle  ventured. 
Oh,  excellent,"  said  the  duchess;  "but  a  yeoman    D,.  ^nt 
forget  that  you  are  hochgeboren."  "^  """^ 

StrJletzJn  rTnl^f  H  ^'''*  °^  ^"*  °^^  ^^'*^'"  Mademoiselle 
Btrelletzen  repl  ed.    Her  manner  was  as  easy,  simple  and  „n 

of'ttriom  '"'  '"^'r'^  '^^^  "^^^  ^«  diesn'f  even  knTw 
of  that.  Some  men  with  as  much  as  he  has  would  think  thaT 
they  were  paying  a  penniless  governess  a  compliment—" 

to  be  c^trdfed     '"^'  '^"  ^*^^'"^'  '^'  ^^^  "-^-  --  -t 

"BuTtL^^^  ''  "^f'""^  ^r^  *°  y°"-"  *^«  duchess  exclaimed. 
J^ut^how  do  you  know  that  he  m-        to-^^mes      a  compH- 

"Your  grace  reminded  me  tha.       am  well-bom."  the  girl 
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replied,  drawing  herself  up.    "A  well-bom  German  girl  does 
not  dme  about  the  country  alone  with  a  man  until  she  kno^ 
that  he  is  paymg  her  a  compliment." 
th.?\**r^^'  became  thoughtful.     The  first  thing  to  flash 

AubonStrelletzen  family  and  the  circumstances  which  had 
made  it  necessary  for  Ursula  to  work.  She  admired  the  girl's 
staunchness  to  her  religion,  and  it  was  she  who  had  suggested 
that  Ursula  should  make  the  experiment  of  trying  to Ta^ 
She  appreciated  the  advantage  to  her  little  boysTf  hav^^g  such 
a  governess.     Accent   and   tone  and  manner  perfect     more- 

tn;^fordr  T^  ^'^  ^^"^'  T\  ^^^'«  ^-  -"^  -"^- 

yo  oe  lound<  There  was  another  thinjr.  too  Posifmn  »^a 
heredity  ruled  that  the  duchess  should  nottrouble  W  rf  a  "„' 
governesses  m  general,  but  her  attitude  towards  this  particSr 
governess  was  at  variance  with  position  and  heredity  The 
circumstance  of  Ursula's  birth  counted  with  her,  aLoThe  fact 
that  she  had  known  her  father  and  mother,  but  most  of  all 
some  quality  in  the  girl  herself.    They  were  both  y"^  the„ 

cat  vated  I      '   ^°^  *'''^  *^  """"^^  ^•^^"^"^'  was  i^LSbly 
captivated  by  a  mind  much  stronger  and  .setter  informed  than 

her  own.    And  there  was  a  still  greater  bond  of  unioTbetwe^n 

hem  than  this,  an  unusual  bond  between  ladies  in  their  respTc" 

tive  positions.     They  were  both  deeply  religious,  but  Ursula^ 

spiritual  nature  was  developed  to  an  exception^  d^ree    and 

the  duchess  drew  sustenance  from  it  for  her  own,  whiTh  wa^ 

comparatively  speaking  rudimentary.    Gradually,  i;  StaZ 

sZtS'et  1"°'  "  S"^'  *'^  "°^*  congeniaUompanionship 
timetj  aZ"^-  ^Tr  ^°"^^"^^1  «^«  did  not  rea  ise  at  this 
time,  nor,  indeed,  until  Ursula  had  left  the  Castle;  but  there! 
after,  missing  her  greatly,  she  sought  her  company  ;on"nuanv 
80  that  the  separation  led  to  an  intimacy  which  was  "o  he 
duchess  a  constant  solace  and  source  of  strength  ^ 

But  there  was  no  foreshadowing  of  such  a  friendship  in  either 

iftt  e  LT^fi  /V^^f  T'^"^*^^-  T^«  ^^'^^^^  thought  of  her 
httle  boys  first  of  all.  but  next  she  thought  of  Ursula     Her 

enougn-and  what  better  prospect  was  she  likely  to  havP? 
Emery  Pratt  was  only  a  yeoman,  but  he  was  also  a  man  of  hLh 
character,  as  everybody  knew;  decently  educated,  teo"  and  of 
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?rn''^'%'f"^""^°*'  """^  ^doubtedly  well-to-do.    What  better 

1  was  Jirr'  ""  *^"  "^^  '^^'^  '^^^^^  *°  have  e*iled  as 
ane  was  both  from  country  and  class?  The  duchess  knew 
nothmg  of  any  career  desirable  for  a  woman  but  marrIL  and 
whertb  *^'  ''""Tr  ^•^'^  "^'^  d^^^J^t  -  loveTnZarria.e 
^nTurfnrpar  ^'  '°^^  °'  '^^^^"^^^  ^°  ^^^-^  ^-  *"«  ad! 
;;  You  will  accept  him  ? »  she  said  at  last  tentatively. 
I  have  accepted  him,"  the  girl  replied. 

JrTye^wettu  o^tir  '''  ^'^''  ^"^  '''-''  ^^  -<^ 
.r^ff^'^^'^  -^"^i  ^"^  '"'''  ^''  ^^^"•i  '^ife,  Adnam's  mother 

Sern^i!         u       '    "  '^°'*^  ^®  ^«8  incapable  of  appreciating 
fceraph  was  bom  some  years  after  tKo  r„„    •  "PPreciatmg. 

Bcuiuiiy  acquired,  m  her  case,  as  a  part  of  the  milli- 
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than  wider  evidence  on  th^n  i  v  .  ^^«  '"^Juences  of  heredity 
had  «een  his  shoTshop  wlf'f  ^'/^"'^  ^^  ^"™"^^^-  ^e 
affluent  position   wnidlv  J  ^  """"^  «^^  ^«^  ^^''"red  an 

sloven.  C  oVZ  IX"-  T  ""  •''^^'  -^^'-d^l^ent 
as  likely    o  fnrfL?  """  '^'''''''*  ^^^^^  occurred  to  her 

woman  devS  to  dutv  do  ,f  "•  ''^  ^'"'  '^  hi^^i-principlod 

that  it  fell  to  her  ?o?"o  do  r-^"  tnangs  decently  and  in  order 
as  sincerity  kfndHnor,'  T"^  '°  l'  '^"^  *^«  Quali ties-such 
life  shou  d'jverywL^^^^^^^^  '"'^'-  ^-  ^--ty  in 

of  the  simplest  The  gentC  llfT  ''?.'  ^"i  ^^"  '"'«  ^^ 
those  who  cam;  undH  and  "1,  1^"'  "  '"'"  "*"  "^^*'  ^^^ 
inflexible.    But  such  diffL        ^0"1J  have  resisted  it  found  it 

qualities  .o^d^l^lVat  XLt  itr;;r  1  T  '''''  *^«* 
to  be  acquired  nor  eradicated  Tn  Jul  ??'  *^'"^'  ""^'^^^^ 
successfully  combated  by  raining  td"  ^"'^^^^  "^^^  ^ 
later  life  by  knowledire  nn/T.  ^  and  environme.it;  and  in 
"Give  me  tLchifd  until  b5'"'°'*^?-     ^^^^  ^^^^^t  says, 

do  what  you  lik  whh  Lm-  ZIT  f'  ?t  ^'^'^  ^°"  "«^ 
years  old,  impressions  will  hav;  Wn  '^"/"^"^*  ^"°^«-  By  six 
will  last  him  his  life  Ind  i  ^u  T'l'^^  "P°"  *^«  ^^^^^  which 
influence  during  tho'se  firsf  S'  1,  ^^  "°^^'  ^^"^  °^o*h"'« 
advantage  of  good  birth  is  thll  .?""'u^^'  '^^'"-  ^^'  ^'^^t 
influences  which  wil  result  t  .ll^'  '^r'^  ''  ^^'"'"^  "»der 
that  ancient  linerge    meam  • ''^^'^'-    ^"*  *^«  ^^l^^f 

production  of  fine  qualS  1^^  ^'f '",  "^"^*  '^^"^*  '»  ^he 
fact  that  children  bom  to  aHtL.'""''^  discounted  by  the 
inferior  in  character^  the  ll/  ^t""*'^^"^^  h«ve  turned  out 
nothing  but  their  own  nteyhf'lufrorb^^^  ^Ij^tinguished  by 
to  come  high-bom  and  low-born  wi  I  u  '^'V  '^''  ^^^^ 
cance:  low-bom  being  applied  tTt^f^''  '^'"^"^  '"^  ^'>"ifi- 
exhausted  stock,  regardWofl      f  degenerate  offspring  of  an 

the  inheritors  of  hea^nd  stren^L':"'"^  '"'  ,'^^"^-^«^"  '^ 
cal.  These  things  come  of  nrW  f  '  f"*^^*  '"'^'^'-  «"d  physi- 
fastly  honoured  No  ma„  ^th  ?!''  '"^^  ^°^"'^'^*^^  «"d  ^^ead- 
by  heredity  to  any  fate  withot  Z"^^*  ^"'^^^■p'^^  ^«  doomed 
doom  if  he  chooL  to  resT  ut  tT^^-  ''  '"  J^"  ^°  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
nounce  sentence  a^ainsflt  ti^L^ '^ -™  j- -^ 
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.':Si?utto'.i'/,r:n^^^^^^      ^--^  ^n.  the 

Adn„m  without  effort  lavell  „  **"/  '"".^"t'O"  he  was.  while 
clothes,  saw  ''heredity^  L,";''/^^'«*'"''*'«'^  '^  *>'«  oldest 
thedognia.  But  who  shall  tv  in  tr."^  appearances  favoured 
Periment.  that  an  unscrunuio-  A  ^^'T'' '^  convincing  ex- 
mind,  and  a  hi,"h-soulerSiranh     r'"'  '  '"u  ^'"^  '"  ^"^^  ^^^ 

have  beea  -adeVs  S  byTa^f.  f^aSi"  '"V"'^  "?'«^*  -* 
terchange  of  manners  and  «nn!„  *'*""'"»'  resulting  in  an  in- 
change  of  character  st^o"    T  '  ^'.-"^V^-tic  as  the  inter- 

of  his  ancestors     nor  need  he  r  '^i/^^'"*  ^''^'^  ^^>«  ^'hole 
descending  to  him  Lom  anv  o„«   f^?  ^°T'"'^^'^  ^^  *^«'ts 
own  personal  attributes^  nuiirth        '""^  J^'  ^''"  ^"^«  hig 
termine  what  he  shaU  be  or  sha    nl^^'  'n^  ^''  ''""  "'"  *°  d^' 
heredity  and  the  fragments  sea  te'd  t''    ^''''V^'  chances  o£ 
come  too  minute  tHe  of  much         ''""'"'  descendants  be- 
semblances  and  tricks  of  nmnn         u'TT""""-     Physical  re- 
dicate  either  fauTs  or  ^uaTitS  Ire'tr^r  °'  "^^^^^'^^  -' 
excrescences  of  no  more  conseauenc^  tn t      u    """'^  P"*  "^«'« 
than  an  unusual  shadoof  colo^  to  1    ^^"«^*^^««  ^  -hole 
which  make  it  a  dahlia  or  a  danL  T  P°'"*'  '"  *^  ^^^er 

father  or  mother  does  not  ar^e  thZb  '      "  ?''"^  ^'^''^'^^  *° 
traits  in  a  man  to  mak«\,7  •  ^f^"''''  ^^  ^"°"^h  original 

years  of  mar^fed  ife  had  tr^r'^'^n^  ^™^^'^-  twenty  two 
from  a  girl  witt  nShtt  spectrdS^  ^t""  f'^'''''^^ 
woman  in  whom  reappeared  inn v  ?.?'"'!  ^''^"^  ^^"^  ^"t«  « 
feudal  ancestry.  Durhirfrnl  ^  "l  ?^  ''"'*  *^«'^^  oi  her 
ideal;  had  she^not  do.  sVJeTdauT  ^'^  '''  '"^^  "^  ^"  «  high 
have  reappeared  all  Zl^etfZTT'l  'T'''  ^^'^'^^^'^ 
ones;  and  she  would  have^;ome  on.  f  .i"''"'^  "^  '^'  ^°«d 
one  of  the  best  of  her  breed     Z  ,    f  \-«'-«t  instead  of 

form  the  character,  direct  ihet  11  T^^  "t"'  ^^=  ^^"-*-' 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  obsei^er  -i'  ^  "f.^"™h]e  ourselves 
from  the  subject,  and  seted  it  in  1%^ '*  '^'T''^  '^'  "^^^ 
ble  axiom :  "  T^ain  un Tchl  '  u^  °^^*  '^^^^  ^^  ^  Porta- 
^hen  he  ,      ,,  ,ZZo\  d^a't^^-rfn^  iT^'^  ''  ^'^"^^  ^^'  ^^ 

The  old  man  had  b^n  waitSX'th     "'"  • "  '^^  ''^'^■ 
"P  f-  his  plate  and  a^reV^ole^Hrg  tfe^  i^ 
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Pewon  .inffular.  as  was  bis  wont  in  English  as  well  as  In 
German  ^hen  speaking  to  his  wife:  "  *" 

Thy  son  is  at  work. " 

tiis  stepmother,  sitting  npright  at  the  end  of  the  table  watch- 
^_^Sl,e  unfolded  her  ..pti„  „d  ca«full,  .pre.d  i.  „„.  „„  h„ 

ker  .pe^h  ^      ""  """""""od  k"  "lences  ..  well  «, 

."w''»''"T  "°^  ""'"?."  •!»  «n.wered, 

''Weli°Td'r.,T'"  "^t"  "'°  ■"  ■■''  '»••"  *<'  "»!■)■ 
"X  I,  know  "k,,  you  eall  idte,"  Ser,ph  rejoined 

-weS"LC  '°'"  '"°'  """  '  '-•  -*  «">e^^'-.e 

n..L^iiTn  r  ii^^'Ch-arr:;^  •  --•' '""  -">■ 

from!"  '    °' »"">■       Where  did  they  come 

replw""  """'"    *™   '"'^   '«•   """-"e."    Mr,.    Pra.t 

weu^on"wrhr'dt''ner"lie*td"''  "r  t""''  •-■  '°*  »^ 
.We  .he  pettiness  of  ^bbi?;  i'"i„"°''  ""  ^'•"'  "«»  ™ 

"I  was  not  thinking  of  „,anual  labour."    Adnam's  mo 
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the  hnnds."  "«aawork.    There  mu.t  be  heada  to  direct 

"Oh I"    Seraph   ejaculated   sardonicallv      «<»«    aj 

enough  toSeranhHilUkl-  :u  u  •'  *''*'"^®  ^''^^  eloquent 
erected  Mwe^n  themX^^n^  h  "'T  *1^'^^  '^'^  *'«^'^"""^v 
hi8  attitudrand  r  a  h«„J       *""'  ^^^  d'««PProved  of 

"Chango  the  plato,"  he  said. 

band'^^^i-i.trhir,  j:.:;ri":rithV''h  •"^'° "-  "- 

himself  nil  along "  "'' '"'  *■"  '»"'  P"«Poring 

wiSh  ™  Lr^:.^:s^'^ 'rLtL-edTht-'a'i^'j."^  r- 

lest  a  preeiou,  word  should  be  lost  ""  '""=" 

b.  dili^nt^at^X  C  L^litSri^' J^L^p^ 
Old  Emety  nodded  a,  who  should  say,  "Hearr- 

-?r/;ratx„-t^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

He  looked  at  his  father  as  he  spoke,  and  his  father  leant  baek 
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\l%':^'"'  "^  '"'«  »"'  "-^t*"^  int.  .  £.  of  ,i,...i„ 
penZble'"''"'  -i-onccr,ed;  hi.  .^„„.w.  ,.c  ,„  i„. 

appeals  t.  mc.'"  '"oney.     mats  the  poetry  that 

"A^^o"^""?  -ay  that?     hi8  mother  asked  quietly 
«  tL  aT     '*''  -^  """ •"  '^''^  E"'^'^  answer^       "^^ 

beginning r'  Sen^h  ventur^      ^"""^  "  '^"'"^  ^^  ^"^  <>'  • 

"SlV'""!"*'  ^^f  ^'"''"•^•"  J^'"'  father  replied 
an  h'ouH'"^  '''  ''''''"^"  «-P^  exelaimej:    "At  ao  much 

father'  L'^iLT  Then' f  ■''"••  ""^"^  ^'''^  -"^^^^  »"-t«ken."  his 
Plained  to  her.       Iir  TsCm?  Z/:-  ''^  ^"^^'«  ^^^  ^^  - 

have  the  twelve-acre  fieM  for  !?  T       "  ""^ '"^  ^°  ^^^  ^'^ 
"  Whn^a  K«       •  ,      ^"  experiment." 

v>nnt8  he  going  to  do  with  if»"  <s«,»  u       ,    , 
lously.  ^"°  "'      oeraph  asked  suspic- 

''ivf  nJ""'/T"""'r  ^™-  P'««  «aicl  confidently 
Id  like  to  know  howl"  Seraph  mutters!      ^' 
Adnam's  mother  was  smilimr      "  „""^'^<^- 

«aid  to  her  husband.    "HeTiH  do  itlZ  T""  'T'  ^''"'"  «h« 
sees  his  way."  '  ^°  '*  '^  ^°  has  told  you  that  ho 

Emery  nodded.    "He  will  r?«  ;*  t  u  i- 
Before  his  wife  spoke  hrln^Kl'  ^^''«^«'    ^o  said. 
her  words  the'rcame  ^  him  th^f  '^^'^fX^^-t  it.  but  with 
of  things  hoped  for.  the  ev'ent  o  "^^^^^^        ^'^  the  substance 
when  he  had  spoken,  however   «-„       ^    ""'*'''"•    ^''  '''^^hed 
«ole  guarantee  Is  faith  and  hope         """^  ''  '^*  ^"  ^'^-'^  "^^^^ 

overhtprai:^''^?ht  t:tr^^^^^^^^^  -^  -^  ^'-^  ^-^  »>«- 

tude.    A  straightforward  In  ttfd  ^r^'"'"'*""  ''"  ^•''  «^^^- 
but  Seraph  was  not  a  stra^Ttfrl'ran"^""^'  ''  '"^  ^^''^' 
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th.t  M.  ,b«,„ce  ,.  „»  inc„„v™te„co.    I  „ai.  for  „„  „„„  b„,  y„„ 

p„«„h'  ''"'"''  ""■  """  '"°°"'  '■""'"'"•  I  ■■"•—•"  «»'»Ph 

There  wa>  likelihood   in  tho  lummtioti    ond   hi.  f».l     • 
TOunlwinno,.   |„,t   j,,   ,.,„„:,„      Tkf  fortier» 

Scph  followed  up  hi.  .uS  ■   ""   ""'•-•"«"«■    »"■' 

i.':"„r  d!!;."o:.,;:..?"h„°:::t;''''..7r  *"  "■"^"  •  '"""■"•• 
*..  Adn,.n  -ho,dd^,.tr„ride."„7:':u  ;i;„f  ;i::!ij 

h^.;f  :r:;'  ";■,""" "  "'''•  °"""''" '-  -"^'i™"''  >" 


-  f.,rtJ,„.  fi  11  1  '""■>'^'^'  ""«:  A.inam'8  reason 
.  further  afield  at  preset  recurred  to  him  u.mn 
1  restoroH  ha  n««fij "'  "«'"" 


not  ^   ,,.,,   .u.im-r  nneiu  at  prcsr 
rejection  and  restored  his  oonfidenee. 

Adnam  knows  what  he's  doinjr,"  ho  said      "  TT«  i, 
me  his  reasons,  and  I  approve  of  them     s"  that'«^        I  ^7"" 
w  hear  no  more  about  it     PhaV     ?u       ,  ^^at  s  enough.    Let 
subject."  *•     ^^"°»^  ^^^  P'«*««  «nd  change  tho 

was  irritateS  hTs  stepmother  """'  '^'"''""  '"  ^'"^  '^^•*'  «"'J 
was  uneasy  TWhar^!;  ««-/"?-  a»J  opposition,  and 
neither  spoke  cZ  fI^I^  T  '^'^^^""^hts  aright,  but 
subject,  a'nd  hisrd/knew  thf  vle":f  r  ""^^^  "^""  «"- 
offensive  or  defensive,   when   used   as  2     "''  ''  '  ^'"^^"' 

Sd- gti;^t- .- ~^ 
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could  have  been  gatheredlom  Sp.r.'P''^  ^^'  *^«  ^^^^^  than 
he  had  balanced  his  hS  iTth  ^r^^^  ^''""^  "^*™^*«'  ^^^ 
-ent  of  body  as  well  as  of  ltd  Td  he  h^r  '^  *'*^  '^^^^^^- 
V  varying  his  hours  of  sedent'a^  stndv  "^i  ^"°^  °^"^^^« 
pursuits.    He  was  good  at  cricket   J. kTi  ^'*"'^  °"**i««' 

He  had  made  hay   too    Lsnn^'JZY\  ''''^''^'  ""^  ''^^^«' 
harvest,  and  had    ear^VrLnX'^  t'^"^*^  *^^  ""*"°^«'« 
n^erit  in  these  labours    on  the  cot/  'T^'^-     ^^^^^^  «^^  «« 
dence  of  Adnam's  want  oi  mr^Z    Z'  ^'u'"°*''^  *^^"^  ^''^  ^^i" 
«on.  since  Adnam  dfd  no  Ze  ^h"      "''^  u™ ^  ^^«^  «^  '«-- 
Adnam  had  not  done  pracLTlT  *^^\«"«"&h  to  learn.     But 
had  had  his  intention  from  thlr";  ".T  "'^^^'^  ^«^  f""'  He 
tioned  it;  and  now^hena  head  S/^fr^',^^  ^^^  -°*  ">«- 
hardened  to  endurance  were  indi-     "l^r''^^"  ^"^  ^  body 
ply  to  the  task  he  had  set  b-mset'  ''  ^'  ^'"^  ^°*^  *«  «P- 

aW  i:^Xk!r:Sr^  fen.  looking 

eteS  o^fT^J^^r  f^tirr  fv^^^^^^^^ 

labourer's  sake.    H  robjeet  wTto    7?'  '"'  ^'"*  "«*  ^^  t^^^ 

The  work  he  was  do wH  ^  .  ^''  "'"^^y's  worth, 
lad  of  twenty-one  butTe^stucktT  '''  ?  il^^^^^^^Iy  nurtured 
shirt  and  trousers  and  the  March  /  '"'"^^"^-  ^'  ^^^^^^  ^ 
heat  in  the  sun,  and  the  sweat  "^  """'  ^'''^'  ^'^^  '^^'^  ^as 
pore  as  he  bent  totherZT'  '"'"  "°"^"^  ^^0™  everjr 
stayed  away  f rol ^he  f  mtyt^  atTw^  M  t  ^'^^^^^^  «^ 
friction  of  family  comments  Tnd  1  *r/  ''°'^  *^  escape  the 
appetite  became  importunate  TH  °?'^  °"  "'^t"  ^^^  ^o^ng 
the  kitchen  a  hunk  S  S  and  ch^        ^'''^^  ^'"^^^If  from 
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expect  of  himself  for  the  day.  He  was  not  at  all  of  the  sort 
who  make  a  beginning  by  overdoing  it,  and  ^1.  :.  ...Nok  off  for 
the  rest  of  the  time.  Besides,  thought  ha.  co  be  pu,  Ir  ."  the 
nndertakmg  as  well  as  manual  labour,  a.     i'  was  to    '.^  de- 

When  he  had  eaten,  he  spent  a  little  more  time  irampi.n  . Xut 
measurmg,  calculating,  considering.  " 

The  field  was  well  chosen  for  his  purpose.    There  was  water 
for  one  thjng;  a  delicious  stream  fresh  from  the  moors,  which 
supplied  the  house,   and,  having  done   its  duty  there,  played 
merrdy  past  Adnam's  Orchard,  on  his  side  of  the  ^ence     k  rt 
me  h,s  acres,  on  its  way  to  the  sea.     To  the  north  the  sma  1 
demesne  was  bounded  by  the  high  wall  of  the  s-ockyard^nd 
the  farm  buddmgs,  at  right  angles  to  which  were  the  dwelm  g- 
house  and  gardens;  and  high  behind,  all  the  land  sloped  up  to 
the  moors     To  the  south  was  flat  pasture  and  a  den  e  fir  wood 
beyond  which,  above  the  tree-tops,  a  siher  streak "n  the  di^ 
ta      horizon,  ghmmored  the  sea.     To  the  east  were  sheltering 
hd Is,  to  the  west,  beyond  the  brook,  was  undulating  pasturj 
and  arable  land,  divided  into  fields  by  luxuriant  quicks^et  hedge! 
plentifully  besprinkled  with  forest  trees  that  seen.ed  to  ha^e 
strayed  from  the  woods,  which,  rising  iu  a  gentle  slone    on 
his  side    ounded  the  view.    No  lovelie^r  or  more  feti  ^regio^ 

rt""?  1.'  T^'""'^-     ^'''''  ^"d  agriculturist  must  W 
del  ghted  alike,  from  their  different  points  of  view,  in  the  out- 
ook.     Nevertheless,  the  lover   of   his    kind    wouli    have    fe  t 
omethmg  sadly  wanting  to  perfect  his  sense  of  satisfaction  in 
the  scene.    It  was  not  that  the  green  of  the  pastures  was  fir 
m  excess  of  the  brown  patches  of  arable  land,  or  that  the  colour 
owed  Its  vividness  less  to  rich  grass  for  grazing  than  to  rank 
J;  eds  self-sown  on  ill-drained  neglected  acres.     Seen  from  a 
distance,  c  imbing  woods,  running  water,  and  cool  green  pas 
ures   blendmg  with  the  splashes  of  brown  harmon  ous  ^  were 
full  of  promise  to  the  eye.    But  of  unappreciated  promise     The 
eye  might  be  satisfied  with  the  prospect,  but  the  mind  was  not 
for  It  was  as  If  nature  thereabouts  were  offering  her  hand  to 

TwJr'f''  ^"  '^'  *^°^^'  -'^  --  had  refused  to  tak! 
It  What  an  observer  from  the  crowded  centres  of  life  must 
hav:^  felt  above  any  other  impression,  marring  the  whole  was 
the  loneliness.    As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  from  Adual" 
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k-'k  of  0  do«  i„  ,h„  iLtlT,'lo1'""r-  "•;  ""'■•""'■''.."Wo 

His  inspection  brou-ht  him  j     .  ,  otherwise. 

Jets  .rew,  and  he  stoo  f  L^  ^^S  o  ''^  '•^'"^"  ^^'^^^  ^'-  -o- 
and   down,   with   his   dual   con  o  "^""f  ''  thou-^htfully  „p 

fragrance  and  rejoicing  i„  the  h^r"?',  ^'''''  ««vourinff'  the 
same  time  appraising  ^heir  vahie  7  "'  ''''  '""••^"'  -'''  at  he 
Then      h  "I^  the  n  r  otpaTh'to""^'^''"''  ^""""-''t-V 

wal  which  bounded  the  stockZl  The  .'"'"^'l  '^''  '^'^  «tono 
^olJectinff  in  the  yard,  has  raised  i^  "'^""^^'^tion  of  years. 
Orchard  field.  On  Adm.„,'s  s'do  1  ''""''^'^  ^^^^  «'^ove  the 
^ith  great  dock  weeds    7tiJ  '  f'^""^  ^^'^«  encumbered 

7-t.r  shells,  broken  c'ocky"}^"'^^'"^'   ^'^  I-t3  and  p4s 
-Jothing,    and   all    the   unsavo'u^  ^^"Kr.',  '^  ^'•■^'^'^'  ^^^^aps  S 
neglected  spots  close  to  "he  dwell  '     .^'''^    '''^''^'    ^^''^^  '   on 
rose  at  the  si^ht.  though  hi  i^^"^  ^^  i"™"    The  lad's  .orgo 
deliberately  finished  the  inspecttn  h!T'r^  '''  ^^'"'  «"d  ho 
one  point  he  cleared  a  space  w  ?!      -^       ""'""  *°  "^^^e.    At 
the  luxuriant  growth  of  weeds  td,Vk-*  '"  *"™^^'"^  ^^n 
Here   with  a  piece  of  chalk    he  ^ad"^  f'^"  ^^^  ^"hbish. 
Piercing  it  at  this  poini    Z  ^^  ^  """^  «»  the  wall-  hv 

^-d  above  into  a  pCtStrS  '^  '^^^'^^^  ^-™  th^ 
-ne  cont  nued  his  mo^J  *•         .     "^  Purpose. 

the  Orchard,  an^thertCrnrL^'/r"  *^  '''^  «^^-  -"^e  of 
brook  south  to  the  op^os"™  "o^  f  T^  *^«  '^^^'^  of  the 
paused  to  n,ake  a  poof C  tseTf  LJ  ■?'  '^^^'  ^^^'^^  ^t  had 
ture  beyond.    The  stream  camfl.  'I  ^''''^  «"  to  the  pas 

eades,  a  mer^  shallow  Thngfi^"^  ^T  ^"  "^^"'^ture  cas- 
of  craggy  rocklets  which  shon:  hT^^  '"^  ^"^^'■"»  «^'er  a  bed 
through  the  bright  clear  fater  '^^7",?--  -'th  aquatic  plants 
Bite  side,  a  great  beech-tree  L.    V    '  ''°'""'  ^'^^^  the  oppo- 

over  the  pool  protectingirVram,"fj*^  '^"^'^'"^  branches 
tree.     It  was  out  of  his  bonnr  }'^  "^  *he  beautiful  old 

consideration  that  .igTt  hi  f dXrL'7"  -.utilitarian 

ariven  him  to  sacrifice  it;  and 
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bed,  making  music  in  his  ears    he  saw  inT      ""'.^'^^  '"""^^y 

.«  well  JXy.}^V^:nltZ7,'°  '"'"'  '"■"^"■'"^'  «">* 
thnt  refreshes    the  .Imp  If  /'f"'  "'  ™"*  "»  «te  rest 

make  money  wns  the  In  nb^lrh  J**  ™"''  "'«'"  •">"  '» 

life  also  Uble<l\,rin  Lm    ,t"''''''''u!'°"'  ""■  """'  '"^  »* 
I'lans.    Thevoeeof  >le™    •  '''"""°8  >"»  "'"'"tlon  from  his 

;ion  for  .he  mie;V'h:ssTh:uX^tt'u'';h;:  Tr'% 

the  groat  tree,  sheltering  the  clear  still  n  u.   ^^'^'''^  °^ 

itual  import.    Ho  felt  t^.e  wh  te    o  ^1,,  '  b    f  ''  ^'?"- 

overhead  from   their  feedin-rrronnr      i  '^^  P^'''"^ 

of  dark  firs  which  hid  the  sea  f  oT  '  '"  ^"^'"''^^  *^^  belt 
exaltation,  because  as  he  or  T  l''  ''''V  ""^'  ^^'■"^P^^  f^"™ 
humours  ^f  thr,ieba]d  ^L  .     '  "'^^'^'^^  ^^^h"^''  ^he 

nients,  the  swath    ofl^nk;;."-"^  TT'/"'^  ^^""*^d  com- 

sion.  like  „    e'  vaS  iito  1     ■'"''."'™  ]""''  »'  ""'"'  <>n  ""a- 

ol  never  ha™"'  ^ffda^s'-rf r^if'""''^'  '^'"-'-'■ 
cxeeute  one  of  his  nlms     TT.  „  u     ■        '"•  ""''  '«'  "t"  «» 

.•..-.  as  .0  ^  uit:.„?:fThrw"a  r«„r^?tj:'  ""•'" 

.^"caou  ..  the  „a„ees  he  gave  .o  ie  p  J^  If^':  ;::  ^ 
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neglected  looking  pastures  for  the  ^    . 

^■•■edy.  and  but  sparsely  nprinkll^  T  P"*'  "'-^^r««sed  and 
atood  back  from  ^he  hfghTa;  i^!;  '  ''''t .  ^^«"'«  ^^"^e 
road,  and  these  Pastures  wire  not  on  h  T'M  ''^  '^  P'^^^^e 
belonged  to  the  Pointz  estflfT  f ,  ''  ^^^^'^''^  J«"d-     Thev 

tivated  properties  in  tl"  ethbrrh     ^V"^"^*  ""^  --»  cut 
account,  one  of  the  most    W^        ■''°^'  ^"*'  «'««'  Partly  on  this 
Castle^eld  Saye  w:sTthe  cS"p  "T""  *^«  ^-^el'  « 
drn-e.     She  used   to  wax  lanpnt     T'^'"*",  ^"'  ^'^'-  favourite 
and  the  tangled  beauty  of  the  tail   n       *  ^^"^  "^^^  ^^^^^^^Pe; 
«pcaal  delight.     She  would  brin!'  r'^T^"  ^^^^"^^  ^««  he; 
-t^  her,  to  admire  it,  ant  th'^all  t^d '"'h '^  ^"«  «*«--- 
i3ut  none  of  them  ever  looked  over  t^  ^^      '''''  ^^'^  ^^^^ly!  " 
of  weeds  beyond.     The  onlv  sin/  ''f  ^^'  «*  ^^'^  Aelds  full 

was  the  p,,,3,re  it  gavete^    ""^"  °'  *^«  P^*"-  to  them 

Adnam's  way  was  tbmn^u  +u 
Orchard  acres  from  the  s'f  Ltn  "'  T^  "^"^^  ^^^^^ered  his 
and  crossed,  splendid  avenges   Se"  ^  "7^  ^^^  -ads  m 
gms  of  springy  turf,  gran^  for  a  IT  '  "^"^  ""''^  ^^^^  «^ar- 
and  looked  about  him     l'  t^t  of  h'*    .^'''^  ^^"^"^  P^"«ed 
Wmg  wound  out  of  sight  amon'  the  tt       \'  '^'^  ^^  ^^'««  ^^^ 
hand  stretched  straight,  saveTr^heunrf'.^"'  '^'''  «"  ^^^^er 
to  the  vani3hin^.p„i^^     On  his  left  ,?^"^^*'«"«  ^^  the  ground, 

Z  *^"\*^  ^^  ««^°.  but  on  tie  roadTo  T'  "^J  '  ^'"^^^  1^- 
distance,  he  noticed  a  speck     TSt  \    *^^  "^^t,  in  the  far 

animal,  he  could  not  Sngu l^'b  /''"'  ^'''  '  ^"^'^  «'  an 
something  moving  towards  hi  tLi!;/"  r^^^^'«"'  ««  of 
he  pursued  his  way.  '  '^°^amed  on  his  mind's  eye  as 

It  was  twilight  among  the  trees     TJ,.  ^ 
double  distilled  by  the  ^arm  sunsh^nt.    "^''""^  "^  *^^  P^n^«. 
strong  m  the  air.     The  thi^  '""fhine  durmg    the    day,    was 
grateful  to  tired  feet      Th  t  we  e'^^'V^'  P-e-needle's  ^a" 

aniong  the  branches,  as  the  lthtTrl"?T    ^"^    ''"^tlings 
occasional  caw  from  a  passW      T    '*'"^'^  ^^^"^  fitfully  an 

and.  under  these  interS^t"  solds"'  "!J^  "'  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 
though  not  insistent,  the  incessant    ''  ^""  ^''''''''^^  ^^^^hle 
presently,  Adn^m's  ear  was  c„,  ^    ?^  ™"'  °^  ^^"^  «««•    But 
thud  at  first,  hurried!  rhythmt  ^^  """*^^^  «0"nd,  a  fai^t 

until  he  recognised  ii  riatHs'  t^eT "f  r^^'^^  "^^^«  ^^^^-t 
^ng  after  him  at  full  galC  ^'J  i  '''^*'  «^  ^  ^o'se  corn- 
stopped  and  turned.  ^"     ^^'^^^"^  ^t  was  a  runaway,  he 
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down  her  back-  hnt  tJ,o?  1,  ""^  °"  ^  storm-rope 

_  Pick  It  up,  do  vou  hoar,  boj,"  she  reiterated. 

••Don",  L°  "">«l-?'ri."  •"'  -eioined  without  emphasis. 
iJon  t  be  an  ass,  sir." 

;;l  -an't,  ma'am,"  with  unruffled  composure. 
_flo  impudcnee,  you  great  lout  of  a  fellow." 

'^'Tm  distrusted,"  he  answered. 

«Pec.I°m.'""You;:uld  sttCat  'f'  ""T  ^^  ""  '°  '- 
.^..he^weatherwlVl-eUtr^^^^^^^^ 

"  Automaton,"  he  suggested 

..o;r::;dteTrnr:?ftwt.5'-'"^ "'°'  -•*  ^"-  -^ 
inspXTror^^^r^rait'i^^i^^^^^^^^ 

eyes  under  a  fuzzy  mop  of  fair  hnir     '  '™''"'^""'  «■"»  »>  black 

but  the  e.yes  we^  r'0tliT7le,^l::TltZ't''"'' 
deepest  blue.     Tn  certain  U,rl,f=     ""^^^^^  realjy  of  the  very 

moods,  there  was  a^  S   in  tf    '  ''J.'*  ."""^  ^"^'"  ^"^"^  ^^'^^i" 

aif^-p-Vhlrs^rruit^^^^ 


u 
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no^  wickedly  dancing,  showed  spirituality.  Taking  the  eves  and 
the  niouth  together,  a  rhysiognoniist  would  have  knoT  that 
here  was  a  dual  nature.     Her  eyebrows  were  a  fine  stroke  of 

h^^-ie^r  Tnjr/tr^-  r  i-r '  ^''t  -^^ 

tended  slightly  upwards. ^tica^shirasT^^^^^^^^^^ 
about  sixteen  above  the  middle  size,  or  apparently  .o  by  reason 
of  her  upright  carriage,  and  the  extreme  slenderness  of  her 
imrnature  figure.    Degeneration  showed  in  her  hands  and  feet 
.vhich  were  somewhat  too  small  for  her  heicht    bnt  Wl? 
beautifully  formed    and  the  whiteness  of  w';elRe^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
be  okeneu  a  fastidious  physical  refinement.     Her  movements 

t7mr  He;:hi:?b"^"^^  '^^'•"^"  "^"^  -^  «p*  *<>"«  w^ 

alreaT;^  ho'  fT^  '""'  "''  colouring,  but  she  promised 

.■:S'.;:.te;3-; — i ::  r.':s?.s;;=s 

Adnani's  inspection  of  the  girl  ended  in  an  infectious  smile 
She  looked  up  n  his  face  intPntlTr  Ti,  u  ""'''^"•'"^  smile, 
she  began  to  laugh.  ""'    ^^""  ^^'  "°^°"'"  ^°««'  «nd 

"  You  are  a  very  pretty  fellow."  she  snirl    «  if  ^.,1 
alive.    I  should  like  to  mike  you' look  a"  e"  '  "'"  "'" 

Aq  c},«  or,  1,     ""^^y^^'       ana  there  s  only  a  moment." 
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.il.  2  eoTi   TUnl- J„"r"«,  "o  ^°M  «"•  -d  kiss  .ou. 
then  theroU  be  a  fleht"        '^      "^  ^"^  "™  ""'''"S  ■"■>.  »"<i 

.he^'LTa'd"  X-reSleJ'  °?h'  T\'^'  '«  ™»  *"«  «» 
you  there!"  ""s  eailed.       Hullo,  Loaal  Le^al    ^^ 

She  answered  with  a  shrill  "Coo-ce"' 
«d  flurheToIr"""-'  """"''^  ^'  "«"*  from  his  neck. 

'Jr,z:::7:^trv^"'r-  "^-•- nice  to  kiss,  i 

aged  to  „rtic„tee  ^°°  "*  "'"^  ""'  '  *"k."  "he  n,an- 

"dins  suit,  and  with  a  rofnJT'  T'  '"-'■'""l-spa.f  in\S 
its  points,  reselr^tho  pot ,°  „fT  .".^  '""'"'  """  "hich.  in 
he  pulled  up,  he  ad,u„.H  .   "    ,     '"',«horoUKhbred  horse.    As 

greeted  Aa^l^^'fZVi  rStS"-'  "  "'  "*  -'  -" 

"I  dfdrr„  :tou°  «reia:r' t""  ^i ':  r^^'^  ■"•- 

arrived!"  "ere  back.    Have  the  duke  and  duchess 

"o:if  N-'ia':  r^rt  ;etn*  z:!-^-  ^^^  ^^^  --..- 

young  lady.     She  i8-^rliin.  f.  1  T"'  '''°^*  *«  *his 

with  hei-her  father^oloneTlf  .1     ^  "'  .^'^^  ^astIe>-now- 
party-.o™ing-da:e  not.^eti:^^';/-^^^^^        ^^^  «^  *h« 

Kedlock."  ^''''  **"  P^^^^°t  you  to-^r-Miss  Lena 

;;  Miss  Kedlock,  if  you  please." 
^  lou  forget  your  old  aunt." 


Sit 
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hat  find  made  her  a  bow    "  Tf  =  ♦««  u  j    * 

"  Why  did  you-^A-mlke  a  m/  .  ."fif  ^  f "'    ^'  complained, 
a  spill  ?  »        "-^^"'^l^e  a  bolt  of  ,t  hke  that?    Have  you  had 

hindTo"lyterrrroperr''"\'^^   '" '"''  ^--  b- 

it.     "  I  dropped  °7X    Ld Vr   V  'r^  '"^^""^  "•^J"^*'"'^ 

Who  are  the  Pratts?"  «  traits. 

''Yeomen-well-to-do  people." 
.,  :JJe  looks  like  a  gentleman." 

Hademler'urJur^uln'^Streuf  ''  "%  °"'  ^^— " 
ABC-"  ^""^    Strelletzen.      Taught    me    my 

"Distinguished  woman!" 

he  ;rrrd'tnm:;;^.^  ^"  t^:iht  i^'^  ""-^^^^-^  *«  ^-" 

"What's  he?"  «-er-a  good  old  sort." 

"  Adnam  ? » 

"If  that  is  his  honourable  name." 
rJays  cricket.    Also  the  violin     TTJq  «,^+i, 
great  Chun,,.    Mamma  ia  doviS"  „  ^  ^   ptu  »''"''  °"'"'  ''"' 
moutl""-"  '"""'^  "■"■  '  •<=  k°-.  -d  hew  .he  «irt  .„ 

w.:iT„rr  l"  t^  L"s:„t  :;ti  ts v-  -'V 

shall  be  only  too  glad-In?  «  appreciation  of  your  kindness,  I 

"Oh.  forVeaven's  sTkef"  EuT;     ''^''^ ^"^*^««'  ^  «-  «-re." 

me  to  Adnam.    NoZd'ff\Tj''f^'""'^-    "^on'tLord 

We  have  been-e^int^ll'-f^r^^^^r^^--*  between  us. 

punching  each  a 


-all  our  lives 


Adnam  turned  off"  down  a  by-path 


's— er 


As  he  went  his  way. 
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deep  into  the  wood  he  btnt  his  youn^  brows  upon  the  incident 
ry.n^.  to  mnko  i-  fit  in  with  8uch  knowledge  of  possib  "it  ea  aa 
he  r«sed;  b.t  ho  found  it  unthinkable  in  teTs  o    e"    '- 
.lay  l,fe.     It  w.s  a  papre  of  old  romance.     The  fairy  girl    whh 
mahce  and  ma^ic  at  command;  the  dark  enchanted  wooS;  him 

but  to  f  r  "•  u\  ^'"'  "°*  ""  '^'''^'  '^  think  about  Lt  aTl. 
but  to  fecl--nn  oxbdarating  stimulant  which  caused  his  heart 
to  expand,  h..  pulse  to  throb  pleasurably.  h's  i,uc.  to  quicker 
h.s  muse  cs  to  relax  from  the  ache  and  strain  of  the  day's  hard 
labour  He  he  d  his  cap  in  his  hand,  and  looked  on  ahcUl.am 
up.  and  k>yond.  thn,u«h  the  dark  pine  bou^^hs  that  barred  the 
hn,^crnjK  crunson  of  the  sunset  sky.    Her  words  were  fo7potten 

2s.^"- ';r  rerii::^:;.^"' " '-'-  ''^  ^^^-  ^«  ^«>^'  -  -  ^-^ 

It  was  a  perfect  moment  for  Adnam  while  it  lasted    but  it 
was  only  a  mon.ent.    When  he  came  out  of  the  encha  ted  wood 

w  s  left  br^r'T^r'"^'^  '"'"^  '^'  P^'^^^  '^^"P^^'J  ^^«-  him.  and 
was  left  behind     He  was  goini?  to  see  ol.l  Ellery  Banks  at  Red 


CHAPTER  V 

PointT  ^W^h7hXn\'""^7u'  *'"'^"*  '^  ■'"''•«  Appleton 
1  ointz.  ^^  ith  the  help  of  two  of  his  sons  he  cultivated  a  hun- 
dred acres  of  good  wholesome  land.  He  had  been  ma  rfed  three 
times  By  his  first  wife  he  had  had  three  sons.  His  second 
^vIfe  had  died  at  the  birth  of  a  baby  girl,  after  a  few  months 
of  marriage.     His  third  wife,  who  still  sun-ived,  had  had  five 

ltd ":;':;:  t"  "^'  *!."^  '^;^^*^^^-  ^"^^  -i^--ted  h,: 

rathe,  th  T"^  antiquated  system  of  production  for  use 

rather  than  production  for  profit,"  because  of  the  number  he 
had  to  feed  and  he  had  done  so  rather  too  successfully  if  Ly- 
thing,  for  he  had  had  his  rent  raised  twice  by  way  of  reward 
but  he  had  brought  up  a  fine  family  of  nine,  fi'^e  son  andLt 
daughters,  reared  on  good  nourishing  food,  with  plenty  of  milk 
a  necessity  which  had  been  almost  unprocurable  for  yea  s  past 
by  the  labourers  m  the  villages  round  about,  where  the  eh  Idren 
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stamina  whieh  is  a  sure  inHtnti        f^    ^*  ''''"""'  ''''«*  o^ 
Rulers  and  ^rovernorHmd  mot  fh?  "^  ^^-^^^^^y  i"  the  race. 

troubled  thnrnselvoa  ,m  furfh.  /  T  '"  ^^^  "'"y*  "'"'  ha.I 
the  consequonoe  to  3  aulo  forM  '"""''•  *^  ^"^''^  '^^ ' 
was  hardly  to  be  ernooted  of  ft  ^"?"'f  "^  Preventing  it 

-tHeresUd^h-rortJ^S-t:^^ 

had  petitioned  i^v  in  to  ha"  i;\"nhr:er''sf"1^^^^  ''''  ^"^"^ 
bank  at  a  sharp  nn^le  of  t^e  road  IT  •  .:V"";''"^  «»  "  hi^h 
diroc-tion  you  came    whh  its  flT  T^       '"'"  whichever 

thatched  r'oof.  its  risUc  po    h  riTtl    '"  "     '  "*'  '^'^  ^''^^ 
Tnond  panes,  all  curtained  wi/h  7  ""'""-^""^  ^''^  ^ia- 

fragrant  creeper  could  dLr^  fragrant  creepers  wherever  a 
place  no  one  of  any  tas  c  oo^d^J  u'f  u  ^^''^'^^^^^  Httle 
--«o  said  the  duohes  td  tt  ,  -'L^^  •  ^'  ''™^*  *"  «>^"  '^ 
a.rec.,-  and  all  the  Z:^^^'';^^/^:^'^''^^ 
a  pretty  object  for  a  drive  forVnnT  "^  ^•''""^  ^^^ 

sketch  it,  and  photoLnh  ;/      i  "  ^"*''*^''  ^^''^^  '^^'^J  to 

the  Simple  L^J^te  siZ'  ^f^'r"'"''^^  "'^""*  '^  -^ 
of  fashionable  talk  Yonnt  1«7  ,  ^  ^,  ^'^"'"^  ^^«  ^««t  ^"^"ry 
dows  with  diamond  Janes  anf'  "i'"  '^''  ^^"  ''"'«  ^^^ 
thatch  of  the  highliS'/o  ,  ritedTs^P  T  ^"  *'^ 
have  It  altered.  Mrs.  Pointz  ^nL  t^  "^"'"^^  "»*  *» 

from  the  dear  Ii«ie  IfaT:  "t'"""  "*'  "»'  "'  ™°neh 

As  they  grew  UP  and  th^r;  T  "'"""  *'"'  """  '■'■'»  «"  ri^.. 

.0  .he  condition  of  the  boys  to7r^T£ iTZ'^^T'^^^ 
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Sirll  *^'J  rr  ^T  ^":^'  ^"""^'^  "^  *^^  oondit.ons  under 
which  they  hnd  btn-n  broupht  up.  and  Airs.  Pointz  affrcod;  and 
when  EUeo' docluml  that  if  they  wore  fine  lads  it  «1  i„ 'spite 
of  the  emuht.onH.  .Mrs.  Pointz  and  Cluttcrbuck  said  it  was    ust 
hke  the  Br.tiBh  farmer,  never  content.    There  was  no  use  Koi„« 
to  the  Squire;  he  would  only  have  refern-d  Ellerv  to  (Mutter- 
buck.     The  Squire  never  trouble,!  about  the  condition  „f  his 
tenants  so  lonp:  as  their  money  was  forthcoming  to  supplv  his 
own  wants,  and  EIlery'«  money  ha.l  always  be.  n  forthn'mit 
at  the  appomted  time.     Nothin^r  „t  a)]  on  the  subject  of  so<.ial 
TZu^'TT  °'  f^"  ,n^"""*rcment  of  property,  had  bee.i  in- 
cluded in  th<.  Squire's  education;  all  that  he  hid  learnt  was  the 
amount  that  he  mi^ht  hope  to  inherit.     lie  used  to  talk  about 
his  responsibihties.  which  showed  that  he  had  somehow  man- 
aged to  pick  up  an  inkling  of  the  existence  of  these  abstract 
Phenomena;  but  it  was  to  bo  gathered  from  his  conversation 
mat  lie  supposed   the  principal   responsibilitv  of  preat  land- 
owners to  consist  in  keeping  the  lower  orders  in  thcur  proper 
place  by  dint  of  refusing  to  do  for  them  anything,  for  which 
hey  might  beg.     The  bare  fact  of  their  requiring  a  change    u 
their  circumstances   w.,s   held   to  be   a    threatening  svmplr^ 
which  must  be  firmly  .  ,d  or  heaven  only  kn.nv  what  they 

might  be  asking  for  next-     Whether  the  change  desire.l  might 
be  a  change  for  the  better  for  landlord  as  well  as  for  tenant 
was  never  coinidered  until  the  tenant.  unaide<l.  had  improved 
his  holding,  when  the  landlord  of  course  stopped  in,  as  was  his 
right,  and  raised  the  rent.     But  the  unpopularity' whilh  had 
fZTl  TT  '"''  "'  "  "'""'^  '^  livelihood,  and  the  desertion 
ot  the  land  by  the  peasantry,  were  not  attributed  to  this  kind  of 
encouragement.     The  disastrous  abandonment  of  the  country- 
side was  held  to  be  entirely  accounted  for  by  the  reprehensible 
passion  for  amusement  which  makes  the  town  attractive  to  the 
lazy  labourers  of  these  degenerate  days. 

When  Adnam  came  in  sight  of  Red  Rose  Farm  he  looked  un 
expectantly.  The  lattice  window  beside  the  porch  on  the  left 
stood  open  wide,  and,  framed  in  the  aperture,  Adnam  saw  what 
he  expected  to  see  the  head  of  a  girl.  Without  the  head  of  a 
girl  the  poem  of  Red  Rose  Farm  would  have  beeu  incomplete- 
but  with  this  particular  head  it  was  more  than  complete,  it  was 
perfect.    For  it  was  a  beautiful  head.    A  well-shaped  head  ou 


m 
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0  wonjnn  is  rare  bonutv  «»  »»  „ii 

.ince  tho  cu«to„,  lu.  ::.:  ;^:^^  zz"  *"""'^  'r''  •^"• 

i-huF-e  of  the  hea.i  ofFeetun  iv      Fn„  «     i  "?  ""  *"  ''•"«"•'«'  '»>« 

"•ave  in  it.    It  o'^d  itl  'l  o      '^  ,T  "^"'"'""''  '''''^'  "  ""^'"•"' 
-are  of  it.  to  tho  ti.no    h^  ...  "?'    "■^"""r  '"^  ^'''  f"''»i''i""H 

'>-d.  turned  up  ^^l  ^  1 .":,  ;'h":;f  "^''  '"^^i  'T  *h^  ^•>- 

t'ned  in  a  heavy  eoil  l.,^v  m  f  .  coneenIe<l.  and  fast- 

n,.v'u,bi;;:!'"  '""  '°''''  ■"  *■""•"  "«  -M-  -f-  f-^  of  »paot.i„g 
"  Pray  don't,"  he  said. 
"Have  you  eome  to  help  me  with  my  German?" 

H"rdTootir;r-  irt  r  """^  r-^-" 

It  was  a  Jarjre  pieee  of  Jaee  on  IZ  TT"""'  ^''^  ''"  *^«  P'"°^- 

a  small  oorL VrcouTd  ;\:e'^^'h^r T,'"""""''  '"*  «"^^ 
fine  linen  to  protect  it.  '      '  '^'*  ^"'"^  ''''^^  "P  ^ 

"You're  working  late  to-day,"  he  said     "  «?„,  i    .u    ,-  , 
has  gone?"  "e  said.        burely  the  light 

Almost,"   she   answered      "  T'„«   t. 

nswered.        I  ve   been   catching  the  last 
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v*"*";.*  u  ^'"^  '^*r*''^  ^""'^"y-    ^  «'"'<J  no*  Ki'^fi  "p.    Just  think 

^  Am,  «o  I  am."  she  said;  '•  for  the  lifo  I  mean  to  have." 
iin'n  you,  too,  nicnn  to  have  n  lifo?" 

"I  do."  Hho  answered.    "  That  surprises  you  ?    Because  I  am 
a  fjirl,  I  suppose! 

'•(Jirls  are  not  thought  to  bo  purposoful."  ho  aoknowledRed. 

a  curUrhoTlir^'*-''  ''  ''''  ^'"'  ""'  ""*'"  ^'^^  ^"'^^'^'■^^^^  -'^ 

•'All  thinp«  come  to  those  who  wait."  Adnam  reminded  her. 

.My  ^ers.on  is.  All  thinRs  come  to  those  who  wait,  but  thev 

comoWlate.     Moral:     IWt  wait.     You  are  not'.ollg  to 

HoJn  ^°'^  ^''""["  answered  decidedly.    "I  mean  to  bo  up  and 
doing.    But  girls  are  ditforent."  ^ 

"  This  girl  is  not  going  to  be  different."  she  declared     She 
poke  without  emphasis,  but  the  rich  fulness  of  hor  v^e  and 
"Dol",°'  ^"  "^\«„J-t  intensity  to  all  that  she  saTd 
Do  sit  down.    Father  will  bo  here  directly."  she  added. 
He  sat  down  a  little  behind  her.  and  watched  her  folding  up 
her  work.     The  light  had  gone.  ^  ^ 

From  the  position  of  the  house,  just  at  the  angle  where  the 
road  turnexl  sharply,  she  could  see  down  it  both  ways,  and    he 
sat  now  with  her  hands  folded  on  the  lace  pillow,  looking  out 
Hers  was  a  face  on  which  any  one.  with  a  sense  of  beauty  m^n 
or  woman,  must  have  dwelt  with  delight,  and  Adnam  had  the 
sense  of  beauty.    At  first  he  contemplated  her  with  pLsionless 
pleasure    as  one  contemplates  a  flower  which  stimulates  the 
sense  o    beauty  purely     But  presently  he  looked  morrcoi  cemed 
han  pleased^     The  white  delicacy  of  her  smooth  transpa^nt 
8km  was  unbroken  by  the  slightest  tinge  of  colour.    Her  dLp 
blue  eyes  ghttereo  feverishly.    She  had  worked  to  the  limit  of 

^^:rf^:tig;:.' '''  "^"^^  ^--^ ''''-'  -^*^  *^«  ^-^^^^  °^ 

m.^tl  ItJ  "^'  ^'^"'"  ^'  ^-^«  -*  -<i^enly.     'It 
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"  You  are  dead  beat,"  he  said. 

"here  .he  krpt  her  work      Shr^M  .t     f  ?  "  '="f^'"i 

unaware  of  .h";  a.^LZ  '  K^,'^::^  'at^^t  "^,  *»  "" 

with  atraish,  black  hair,  and  .  sli„h    ioLtaehe     Tr,""' 

if  .h.  were  .r,.i„,  the  na^ef 'to"."^  ^^iTf^T^^'  '' 

Ada?™  JoS-'r.  rh  oXr-VS-  t".  T^  ""^  ^°  "»^ 
them.  She  was  content  H  A-  ''  "^  °''°"=<"'  '"■■  l"*  "f 
passed  off.  BeZLSlTT/T°''  ™''''™'^  '"  ">">■» 
a  sensation  he  coSd  not  delT    a  ^-    »"'»'=">inar  he  felt; 

wron..  Indelible  iirs,tnr;„;r:'2r',h'''"'^'r^ 

lon^  afterwards,  it  maybe  ™Press:on  is  realised; 

Then  the  family  is  back?"  Ella  rejoined  eagerly, 
you  asU '''  '"""^'^     '"*  ^^^^  -^^  --  -^  V  Why  do 

She  left  Adnam  with  a  leisutely  step,  and  a  few  minutes 
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lT>.h'  ^""^r  TT'"*^'  ^"  ^''  stockinged  feet.   On  the  thresh- 
old he  danced  a  little  jig  and  sang: 

'yO  farmers'  lads  are  honny,  honny  lads. 
And  farmers'  lads  are  bonny; 

The  whole  of  the  day 

Raking  in  the  hay, 
I  likes  'em  best  of  onny.' 


. ' " 


He  had  the  figure  of  a  turnip  radish,  and  the  performance 
was  most  undignified,  but  funny.    Adnam  viewed  it.  Wver 
with  unmoved  gravity.  "uwever, 

infI?^"^T*^f  ^f  ''°'^'"  *^«  performer  broke  off  with  sly 

;rofTh;ttt'^:jr^^^^^ '-  ^^--^  ^^^«  ^^  --- 

EUery  Banks  was  a  man  of  sixty,  short  and  stout,  yet  ierkr 
in  eveiy  movement  as  if  he  were  hung  upon  wires     His  W 
jas  covered  with  a  thick  shock  of  hair^  once  rldb^it  ^w  po" 
de^  m  appearance  with  the  red  showing  through      e  white  Is 
If  the  powder  had  been  imperfectly  applied.    His  round   clean 
shaven  face  was  bland  in  expression  at  the  fi^t  JaL    b" 
on  close  acquaintance  it  might  have  been  seen  that  The  shrewd 
observan    eyes  contradicted  the  levity  of  the  mobile  mouth     A 
more  unlikely  father  for  Ella  no  one  could  have  imaZed     TT« 
was  the  sort  of  father  to  provoke  8peculatiorw"rregard^a 
the  mother.    They  not  only  looked  as  if  they  belonged  TfdSer 
ent  classes  and  different  centuries,  but  to  dfffeSnf  nitions -^he 

scriTk^-'fT"''  ^^?-k--d  classic  race,  he  a  nonde- 
script  Norman-Saxon-and-Dane.     She   was   the   daughter   of 

^  Lr°?.    "^i^-  ^^"  ^"^  ^'"^  ^*  ^«r  birth.     Her  maternaf 
grandmother,  living  in  another  part  of  the  country,  had  broult 

fl  r\/    \^^^  ""^'^  '^«  ^^«  ^^'it  eleven,  but  Ella  wa» 
to  keep  them  together  for  short  periods  until  recentlv    when 

h^th^t  thev  '  t 'n  r"'  ^'°^  "P  «^^  ^^  «ble  to  show 
tnem  that  they  might  all  hve  together  in  peace  by  letting  h*»r 
have  her  own  way.     She  struck  against  household  Sar^, 
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than  a  daughter  of  thphn,,       i^,  ^'^^  '"'^''^  ^'^^^  «  dodger 

Ler  father  wt;eneUtLo:S)-r^^  i*'^  ""'"^  ^y  ^^^^ 

"Grand  weather ZwoT"  ho  "'"^  «»d  abetting  her. 
t^y^nkIe.  °'^'     ^''^  repeated  now,  with  a  sly 

IhJT,!^^*^^*'"  ^dnam  answered. 

^Vhy.  It  wetToulirrr  ^"^^'^^^^  -*  ^'^  «"  -btlety; 
"Setting  the  Orchard  to  rights." 

-en;ated,   his   sh;;r^?;--^^ 
;;  What  you  call  work,"  said  Adnam. 

with  e.t  sS!Tnt:atbfe;vtT  ^'"^^h'at' "^^"^.  ^^  ^^^^ 
last;  "that's  good,  my  bov  T!  5     '  ^''°^'     ^«  ««'d  at 

about  it.    When  d  d  the  caU  ooLT  ?"  /'"'^^-     ^"*  *^»  "« 

Adnam  ignored  the  fa?.t;  '  '*  ^  '^^"^^  ^^^y?" 

ago  and  was^nswer  d>  he  3  id"  Zw      "  ^\^^"  ^^"'^  ^^^ 
mother  and  myself-  and  n«  n        7      ^  ""  ''"^  ^^^^'^  '*  but  mv 
if  they  had  he'ard  '  ittZfZ  i  "  "'"''  ^f^^  ""^^^^-^  i^t 
then  came  the  eall  to  TeU'  1  LTL^r'  ^^  ^'^^^^  ^^ 
^^  On  your  father's  Orchard." 
On  my  own  Orchard.    Mv  fntli«,.  i,„ 
^..d^to^trymyhandon.    I^rtt^^^rrd^":!^^^^ 

^ha;::^:^-Lf  ^^-^^ed  3.^^  ^n  a  Windsor 
terest  on  his  wriggling  toes     H.  J  ^  ^''  ^^''  ^'^^  in- 

howevor,  and  off\'o  fftch  his  p^e  "llThTd'L^^^  '"^  T'^'' 
Fl^PPerty  because  of  these  jerky  ways  of  hi  K^  '"^^'""'"^d 
less  respected;  people  set  hi^  in  J,  7  '  ^"*  '^^'^  "<^ne  the 

found  a  large  balance  in  h'    favour^Tf  •"*  ^^^  ^■^^^•"^««'  -^ 
mer6  matter  of  manner  an^  Jo  Jiggmess  passed  for  a 

often  a  mask  as  an  indiMti™  „f  T        "       ™'  manner  ia  as 
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crazes,  and  some  it  sets  jestTf^h.  T^""^"  '*  '^"'«'  ««me  it 
-thing  sets  iest  right  'E's  a  dulf  ^  ""  ^*"°*^'^  ^  °^-  «« 
can  larf  'arty,  and  sorter  pTat  itvo,^^'^;  ^^^  "^«  "  "^««  «« 
'^m  play;  the  better  'e  plays  tL  '«!/  >1,>^^  "  "'^^  ^«'k.  let 
<lo?8  as  does  no  good."  "^^'  " "  ^^''k-    It's  yer  dull 

tled^t^tXlr^^^^^^^^  of  carpet  slippers,  set- 

P'Pe.    "Ask  away."  he  repe^  ^^^T^'^''  «"^  ^^^^  his 
"  Men,"  said  Adnam.  ^  ^^*  ^°  y°"  ^ant  ? » 

Ellery's  face  dropped.     He  hp7^  i,-       • 
Wd   and  an  unli.  „,a,oh  in  the  It  """  ™''™''"^  '»  "■« 
«s;?j      '">,''wi'ht6d.    "What  fori" 

ie  said  at  last;    "a„d  ,],„,'«.       !u°  *  "'"'  """'  "  «"  events" 

«e.ti„,  what  ,;„  wrt;„'„rn.rttrif  'h'?""  ™^  "'-^' 

had;  but  men—!  and  for  «n„,1n  ?\  ^'''*  ^'o"  want's  to  be 
the  match  and  the  p^e  ou„d IT  '  ^T'^^''^"  ^^^  waved 
«elf  overwhelmed  byTe  [mplfbiHtr''  "  ''  '"^  '^''^^  ^- 

"I  havtr^;4-S::ni?  ^'r-  ---t^vely. 
where  are  they?"  ^He ;tcttte7tt  '"'  r*  '^^  ''^'-     "^"<^ 
«nioke   and  the  answers  as  he  utterl/ T^^" -T^'*^  «  P"^  of 
«re  m  London;  one  bricklaying  onTh  •  ^^'''  °^  '^'^ 

Ployed.  Two  here,  helping'Te  on  the  f'"''''?,*'"^'  °"^  "^«'»- 
be  one  i„  «„,ther  month  f^r  Bob  b5  ""•-  ^"*  *^^^«'"  o"!^ 
why?  For  the  same  reason  the  others  h  ^  ^''"^  *"'^-  ^"^  ^^^ 
";ore.  He  want's  to  marry,  and  he  ca A  ^"''"'  '"^  °°^  ^^^^^^ 
place  to  set  up  a  bedstead  in  Andf  T''  ^"*  ^  '^'^  ^"^  the 
prospect?     There's  no  prosnect  t^  *"  '""^^'  ^^^^  i«  the 

Bobert's  a  farmer.  His  heat's  tn  tleT  ^"..'''^  *^«  ^«"d 
Kood  at  anything  else,  and  he  can  W  ^"^'^  ^''"  "'^^^^  ^o 
abouts.  There's  enough  ^1^.^  "'"^  f^'' ^''"^^If  here- 
Squire  won't  let  a  man  hi' e  ^a  Ta,!  h^^  ^°^'^*^'  ^"*  '^- 
would,  Where's  the  man  to  livef  Thl  '  'f'^'.^'^^  ^^^°  '^  he 
With  suitable  acres  about  it     inJ  7    ''"    '  ^°"'"  *°  ^e  had 

^'id  do  you  suppose  the  Squire 
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'ud  build  ?    Net  hp  f  »    vu 

nou„ce.ent  Jlool  ^TZT'^'  ^*  ^^  P'P^  after  this  an- 

pect.  ^^^z:^:!^;^zr- :  ^^-  ^« « p- 

labour  until  he's  a  broken  mZZTf'r.  ^  ""T"'''  ^'^  ^"d 
pama"     He  puifed  and  pu^ed  a«ain  ^^  v'  ^^;^^«"««  for  hia 
and  Kobert's  a  right  of  it     If  R,  T  ?"       ^^''    ^"^ert's  going 
But  Eichard's  did  stu'k  on     ^rJ '"'''' "^ '^^^^ 
F«rn,.  I  td]  him  it's  a  risk     Wha^tl^  u^  T  ^"'^  ^^^  Rose 
And  the  only  thing  in  life  a  lai!,       f    ^  ^"'^  ^    '^"^^  «  labourer. 
He  hopes  to  eon^e^afte   t  on  thJtr"  P-'l^"^  *^^  rheumatics 
he?    What  are  the  chances?    TW     '     -'^."^  ^°«^'  ''»*  ^i" 
twice,  half  my  little  profit^  ali?j,r  '!'''^  '^'  ^«"*  «"  "^e 
a^ain,  I  shall  be  bankrupt    Men   "tT'i"'^'^  '^'^  '«'««  ^t 
not  men  the  landlords  should  W  ^         f  '?  ^'''''^^-    "  !*'« 
can  live  on  coal,  and  be  th  o^  on  thf ^     /  ^^  '  "^"'^''^^^  *^«* 
worn  out.    You'll  get  no  m^XZ   fT    "'*  ^""^  ^'^^^  they're 
no  other  hope?"  ""  "'•^^  ^«^' ^dnam,  my  son.    Have  you 

r^^^^^er::i£iJ^;^"^^^^  ^o^n  to  stay 
lation.    I  know  what  I'm  doing  »    '^'''^^'^y^'    It's  no  specu- 

that  hasn't  had  a  knife  in  it  «  'ata^  of'"'  "^^^  ^^  °^d  orchard 
a  lay  field  that's  no  good  for^ra  "^  '^  "'"""^^  ^«'  ^^^rs;  and 
You  might  put  bulbs  down  in  the  O  'chT'.  "''"  ^^'^  ^"^^roon^s. 
«ell  little  bookays  to  the  maids  in    fat  !    """'"^  '^'  ''''''  «"^ 
you  might  dig  up  the  grass  and  nJ      T'"^''  *°  '^  «"^«-     Or 
turnips,  cabbage.  8pina?rbroadbe*^^  «hort-rooted  vegetables, 
from  the  soil.    There's  a  smaJl  ptfiT't'^K^  "'  ^'^'^  *«^«  "'"^^ 
And  there's  the  apples.    Th^v  i J^I"  *. ^J*^  °^^^«  °"  «»ch  like, 
tention.    But  what  you'd  doXithX    7^^/''^'  '^  ^^^^  ^^^  at- 
-well,  I'd  like  to  know! »  '  ''^^  ^^^  ^«^d'  ^^^  as  it  is 

har;'per:t?a£  dt^tSil^td^.^'^  ^^"  ^^  ^— ted 

t?kt  V''  P'-^h,  and  trusl'  to  the  S"  T^  *"")  '""^  ^^*« 
to  k,ll  them.  With  skilled  labour  l,«?u  -^  '"°«  *h«  thing 
I'll  have  the  field  clean  i^no  tW  a"^  J""^'  "°^  *^«  ^P^^^^ 
next  spring.  See  here-"  he  took  a  1  .""^^^^  P«>fit  on  it  by 
-  out,  and  gave  it  to  Elle.!  tl^ret^^refe:^;^! 
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"Yes"    TA    aJ^     "^^"'^^tJast. 
-Its,      said   Adnam       "Pi„ 

n^an  inade  a  start  on  ;his  ^JT   '"^  P^*^"*^'     There   was    a 
dead  a„dhi,^,,^^. J^^'^jstem  at  Chilton,  but  he's^im 

of  his  plant.  It'll  ^o  ioValL  T  ^"'""^  *"  ^"^  "P  ^^e  whoL 
nian.  and  had  the  laugh  IJiZu'  ^''^''*-  ^"  ^««  «  FrenT 
g.  W  it  on  his  side" '  S  :-  brno"'  '^''^'•^^^^  ^^^  -^ 
His  loss  will  be  my  gain."  "°  ^o^^Petition  for  his  glass. 

--^^drstai^^- "---^ 

At  3  Intensive  Culture  "  a  i 
S.I  hundred  pounds  profl.^'„  f,  "T  '""""fed.    "And  there's 
■"d  m  this  dimale,  with  ."h         °  'T  """'=  «  "  «■>  this  s^i? 
enough  to  hand,-  siiCdXo."?        f  Close„,i„«erVe°',' 

Prett.  neari,  al,  r  awtfT'"  ^,"'-^  --'-■»«<  ".hast 

must  have  good  men  for^r^ "'"''"  ■^''■"""  repealed.    "And  T 
and,  Luke  trust  n.ol'rt;^""'"  "»«■    ^i«  .our  Bot, 

Ask  them  "  said  Ell 
the  enthusiasm'  br;d  of  b  J  figu'^efh"'".  t'"'"^'^  ^^^Sdence.  and 

Sdin '-r''  ^"^  "'^  *°  """^  *^'  '^''' 

tall,  dark,'broad-Ihou1derrd^wTh  A  ^''""^  """^  °^  «bout  thirty 
out  from  under  black  btw;  In^entwT  '^"^  ^^^^  ^^«*  ^ookS 
upon    a    if  ,^^^^^j^.       j;;tendy  at  everything  they  rested 

^he  features  were  clear  cut  tlTi  f"""'  consideration 
^J:«!;^'*he  finely  formed  Zuth  shutT^'T  ^'^  -'^  ^^t' 
for  Its  height,  the  head  wellshaped  and  T  '^'  ^""''^'^^  ^road 
of  strong  character  and  few  w<3  ''^  ^^^^^^^  size-a  man 

:^T.^-'  Banks,  sta'ntg^.^  :?!.l°^  ^-ted.  that"^^ 


oi  a  labourer  fresh  from 


'>»f  there  in  the  door 


was 


work  in  the  fields,  looked 


way  m  the  dress 
like,  and  that 
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is  what  Robert  Banks  waa.  There  was  something  incongruous 
m  his  appearance,  however.  He  did  not  look  like  a  labourer, 
but  h^e  a  man  of  another  class  dressed  ur  as  a  labourer;  it  was 
the  kmd  of  incongruity  which  becomes  strikingly  apparent  when 
a  carnage  horse  is  put  to  the  plough. 

He  greeted  Adnam  from  the  doorway  gravely  but  easily 
drew  a  chair  up  to  the  table,  sat  down,  and  glanced  at  the 
plan.    His  father  pushed  it  over  to  him,  and.  while  he  studied 
It.  Adnam  poured  out  the  history  of  Intensive  Culture  on  the 
Continent,  with  facts  and  figures  enough  to  convince  a  man 
against  his  will;  and  Robert  Banks  was  convinced,  but  not 
agamst  his  will.    There  were  progressive  qualities  in  him.  and 
he  had  had  education  enough  to  develop  both  intelligence  and 
enterprise.     The  question  of  wages  was  gone  into  on  a  profit- 
sharing  basis,   Adnam  giving  his  views  on  th  •  chances    but 
making  It  clear  that  that  part  of  the  business  cc    Id  not  b;  set- 
tled until  the  experiment  was  well  under  way.     But  neither 
father  nor  son  entertained  a  doubt  of  him  in  the  matter  of  gen- 
erosity and  fair  dea  ing.    He  was  a  Pratt,  and  that  was  enough, 
writ!  t'^T    if  \"*"^'«^,-"ded,  Robert  Banks  had  undertaken  to 

Orchard  next  morning  for  a  twelve  hours'  day  at  four  shillings. 

I  believe  in  this"  he  said,  tapping  the  plan.     "It's  the 

best  prospect  I  have."  ^o  mo 

"  It  gives  you  no  cottage."  said  Adnam. 

"It  gives  me  the  hope  of  one.  here  on  the  land  where  I  wa* 
born,  and  where  I'll  stay  and  die  if  I'm  not  driven  off  it  as 
many  another  man  has  been.  I'll  put  off  my  marriage  on  the 
ch^nc^.  and  I'll  stay  and  board  with  my  father   She'H  ha": 

;;  You're  kindly  welcome  to  stay,  Bob."  Elleiy  put  in. 

Tu    ti  ,f    ""^  *""  ^^"  ""'^^  y«"'  ^^-  Adnam." 

Ihe      Mr.     was  a  new  measure  of  respect  marking  their 

altered  relations.    Hitherto  they  had  been  on  an  equal  fLing' 

they  were  now  employer  and  employed. 

hand'^°"'A^nr"r"*-  ^"'  '""^^  ^''^  ^^*^  «°™«  Ix'ok^  ^n  her 
Hand        Adnam,  do  give  me  a  minute."  she  said. 

'Tou'd  better,"  he  rejoined.    "  Sitting  .11  da/s  no  life  for  a 
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maid,  and  I'll  not  allow  it.    You've  in^t  tn  ha,       • 

cij^"  xouve  got  to  have  air  and  exer- 

;;  Can't  you  let  your  head  alone  ? »  Ellery  grumbled, 
nam—"  "^  ^"''^'^-     ^  ^'"«*  ^^-'^  t^^^n^-     Ad- 

Adnam  took  the  book  from  her.  and  they  sat  down  in  the 
wmdow  to  eatch  the  light  whieh  was  failing  in  theTw  room 
He  had  been  m  the  habit  of  helping  her  with  her  Je  man  aTd 
French,  and  she  compelled  him  now,  although  he  wanted  to  go 

c.Jt*V"^'  '^f-'"""-     ^"^"^  «^t  ^here  he  was,  beside  the 
■centre  table,  smoking;  and  watched  them,  meditat  vely 


CHAPTER  VI 

Some  evenings  later  Adnam.  eoming  in  for  supper,  found  his 
father  mother,  and  brother  already  at  table.  He  had  brought 
m  his  bageather  gauntlet  gloves  to  be  mended,  and  Seraph  see 

;;  The  British  workman  in  gloves  I  »  he  exclaimed. 

fully  "but  th.rvT  ^^/'"  ^''^''"  ^^"^"^  «"«-«^«d  «heer. 
tully.       but  the  British  workman  of  the  future.  I  hope"    He 

was  not  going  to  limit  the  number  of  his  interests.  Worki! 
good  but  incessant,  monotonous  toil,  varied  only  by  intervals 
of  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping,  is  the  devil.  He  meant  to  get 
more  than  that  into  his  life.  ^ 

"You'll  be  the  man  with  music  in  his  soul,  I  suppose" 
Seraph  sniggered.  Ho  despised  talent  in  a  man  and  d^ 
3pised  Adnam  for  keeping  his  fingers  flexible  for  the  ;iolin 

Yes,  music,"  said  Adnam.     "What  I  have  I  keen— mv 
fingers  for  the  violin."  Keep— my 

iir..f%^'"'^i  ^*  ^''  ^^"^  deliberately  as  ho  spoke.     It  was  a 
finely  formed,  nervous,  well-kept  hand,  but  the  hand  of  a  man 
and  of  a  man  of  action.    The  filbert  nails  might  indicate  i^ea^ 
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ism  but  there  was  no  weak  tapering  of  the  finders  to  betray  a 
tendency  to  inake  plans  which  would  never  be  curried  out  The 
man  w»h  Adnam«  hand  would  dream,  but  he  wouulo  do  and 

count  UrT\  r^- '  ''"  """''^  "^  ^""^^^  ^«  practical  ac' 
count.    He  m.ght  let  it  run  riot  at  times,  but  only  on  possible 

thmgs,  and  constructively,  with  a  view  to  making  things  pos- 

«ib  e.    He  ^,ght  for  a  moment  imagine  himself  at  the  summ  t 

of  success,  but  he  would  not  stop  there,  idly  ,  njoying  the    InTy 

"uJt  dTr  "  ^-''  ^"^  -'-'  -  -^  ^-  ^^^ 

lot  ?''  "'°'^"  ^^^^/^'^^ed  at  his  hand  and  smiled :     "  Never 
let  your  music  go,  Adnnm."  she  said.     "Music  is  the  most  Ix 
quisite.  the  most  enduring  of  all  delights;  the  on  y  one  that 
never  palls,  never  grows  stale,  never  dimini  hcs.    If  i  t  l^a  jo' 
an  youth    It  will  be  the  last  source  of  ecstasy  in  age."  "^ 

I  should  have  thought  conversation  might  have  a  look  in 
for  ^v-eanng  well  as  a  pleasure,"  Seraph  remarked. 

whenltTsZd^""'"   ^'^   "''•      "^— *-    iB   «ood- 

interr^Jpted."'  '"'''''  ''"  '"'^  ""^  "^""^'  ^  ^^^^"'^  *^""k,"  Seraph 

"Yes."  she  agreed.  " But  you  can  stop  bad  music  and  no 
ham  :a  done;  but  bad  talk  corrupts.  Wrong  Ze  are  foT 
gotten  as  soon  as  sounded,  and  make  no  mark  cm  the  mind  ■  bu; 

ease.     Hod  music  may  irritate  you  while  it  ksl,    h„f  .-.  j 
not  eontrao.  your  heart  and  corrode  your  sou    a    Iht  L     eoT 
™rsa.,oi,-best  lu  the  sense  of  cleverest  and  wittie  t-n  aVd" 

S'te  ui^SiryS"'^"^'  '°^'  ''^  °"''  ^'™"-  '"  "fc  *"  °^ 
Old  Emery  had  listened  to  his  lady  with  his  hnn,]  nr^.n-     i 

r  rd'fitf  h"';\"*^";;v^  ^^^  .enii;;!^  t:!"^  ?;::. 

where  It  had  H    ^  "''""^'  ^'^^  '''^  "^  ''''  ^*^^^ 

7^^JyL'''''  '''  ^  "°"^^'^*  ^"^P^"^^^'  -  -  ^o  after 

larlv^'<  v'  ^;f^f;""^  y°"'^«  "ft«r?»  he  said  to  Adnam,  jocu- 
1^' take  lt\"li;  1!lf  Xra;^,/^  *^«  ^-'  ^  ^-se .    ;:5. 
"That's  said  before  witnesses."  Seraph  warned  him. 
WeU,  sir,  and  why  not?"  the  old  man  roared,  intolerant 
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even  of  a  jest  at  the  integrity  of  the  Pratts  «  Do  .  .u-  ,. 
1  d  go  back  on  my  word  if  i  fom„i  i'  i  ,  "'•.  ^°  you  think 
you  thinic  I'd  do  well  1- L  1  ?"^'  "  ^"'^  '^"^"'^ '  ^o 
rou-reuu  Pratt!"  ^    ''^"'   ^°"''«    ^^^vrng    at? 

S'thr'^n  "^'^  ^'^'^''  ''  '^'^  «  blow. 

Wliile  this  rally  was  in  proirresa  Adna,,.  h.  i 
his  supper  stolidly,  as  if  wJ,nt  !r     ,  ""  ^"^  ^«"«  o"  with 

nor  interested  hL;    but   h"    T.^"^,  «f  ^  "-thor  concerned 

^-thi.e..e;::;ti^^--^,-^^^^^ 

turn  to  the  conversation!  '"''^'  ^'^  ^^'^^  °^  «»'''nff  a 

K    r^^rf''-^^*''''"  ^'8  father  answered     "TJ,„^      m 

"  Jfclton's  „J^,  °°°  '*'''■  ""»  week." 

"He's  tr lyTn^traTV  c\f  ^^J;"^^-"  ^^^^^^  -i^- 
about."  ^*    ^^^    Castle;    but    I've    seen    him 

"  Ninian — "     Jtfrg     -pr-at*    k 

"Surely  you  are  misiakenwtrco^l'.'T    ''   -^--• 
alone?"  ""^*    co"W    he    be   doing   here 

"After  some  girl,  I  should  think"  Spr«r>», 
ally-  °^'    Seraph  answered,  casu- 

Mrs   Pratt's  sensitive   face   flushed       «?I,o   i    -    , 
husband  as  if  for  protection     The  .U  ^  >'^'^'*'^    ^*    ^^^ 

,     "  You  know  what  I  th  nk  oithJ    f^"^  \°'**"^  ^''  l^'^^^- 
low  concentrated  tone.     "It  It*  """"  "V"^'^'"  ^'  «^'^'  ^^  a 

It  makes  me  sick  at  heart  to  have 
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I  won't  hnvo  this  atmoa- 


to  speak,  but  you  leare  mo  no  choice, 
phere  poUuted  with  evil  thouRhtB  " 

"I  m?„n/*''"r  ""''•  ^V'"'"  ^«'"P^  remonstrated  temperately 
I  mean    no  harm.    A  joke's  a  joke  even  when  it's  aZd  one^' 

said.  fereX      "  '"*  ""'  "^""'"'"^  "'^  "°  ^'^^'"  ^'^  ^"^e^ 

ao^^tjti-tdi:^^^^^^ 

have  shocked  your  delicacv"— ho  l««u„  j     *  l-  ^       ^ 

"I  apoIoRise  "  ''^"^''^y  -be  looked  at  his  stepmother- 

Seraph  was  not  wanting  in  shrewdness.  "' 

>>eJJ,  please  understand   it  nnu- "   <5«»o^k       -i 
follow  Ad.an,;s  >.ad  i„,o  ,ho  4"  0"^  pot"""  "■"•  ""*  '^ 
That  settles  it  rijrht,"  said  old  Emer^-  with  a  ,nf,-«fi.        j 

After  supper  he  settled  himself  in  the  biir  nU  .„  l  i     *u 
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^  Seraph  waited  for  the  mu,ic  to  t  Ju'^  ''"'.^"««^- 
the  hall  in  his  imrSLTllifuf'''  ^''^^  ^'P'*''^  °"t  of 
cailcd  back.  His  f  herrthiouU  hri/'?'^.*^  ^  ^""«^'^  «"d 
Ko.  and  compressed  his  1  ps  H«  .  ."'T^  "'^"''J^'  ""^  »»«« 
«on.  but  involuntarily  anrwiththatT''"^  T*"^^^'^  ^'^  «'d««t 
comes  of  a  recognised  BenlenfT.'"'"  °^  '"''"^•"»  ^'"ch 

which  should  not'ha:fthateL  t^anh"'"*"! '^  ^"'"^'^'''"'^ 
up  to  the  music.  Violin  and  i^nn  w  J^  ^''"*''  '"^  '^"^^  '""'««Jf 
sound  to  the  harmony  of  oIm'  u^^'V^'"^'  "^'''^^^  ''"'"ony  of 
lit  hall  was  aglow'Z  pe  t"^X\t'^^  ^  d,"^  ol'i  la'm ,- 
of  sense  and  soul.  On  the  See  nf  tK  """^  *°  *^^  satisfaction 
the  piano,  and  of  the  slender  lo J  ?  f'?'^"  '^''^^^^"'  ^^''-^  «t 
«s  they  played,  there  si  one  the  rant  ''""'^'"^'  ^*'«'''^'  ^'"• 

Art  ^ives  of  its  best  only  to  hose  wh"'''"''""  '/  '^''  '^'''^'^■ 
love  and  reverence;  and  ?  waTwlth  T''"'  '}  ^'""  ■^^^''^'  ^^^h 
these  two  played.  The  mu  c  rellld^w^Ldf  "T"'""  *''^^ 
softly  sank-and  gradually  died  awav     tI  "  ''"""•"'  *^»^'" 

closed,  the  violin  returned  to  its  case  f^  ^^".P'«"°  ^^««  ^^ntly 
order  restored;  then  the  mother  fl"nV."'f'^  ^""'^^  P"t  a  way. 

lit  hall,  noiselessly  fXTed  b,  W    "°'''''f  ^  ^ "'' ^^^ 

%  peacefully  slumberirf  as  was  „''"'  ""'^  "''^  ^^'^'''^  ^^'«« 
^e  great  armchair  by  the  fire!-Takin       """""l  "*  '^''  ^""^'  "^ 

^i^a^^  ^^  --  -^'^-  -""iHt!:^:::;:::rf:r::  1^^ 

whettlt'trl.^^^^^  -  her  sittin.-room. 

a  iiabit  which  had  been  formed  in  tt  7'" 'T  "'°"^  ^"^^thor; 
was  bathed  and  fed  by  has  mother  i  f'"^'  ^^'"  ^"^^'  ^^nam 
hour  they  spent  together  4  ^hltr^oJr"''^  '"  '^''^-  The 
was  an  hour  sacred  to  tLmsehr  ^^""'"'^'y  ^<^nt  to  bed 
allowed  to  intrude.  WhlteTer  I  "''""  ""^''^  "°  ""''^  ^^'"« 
AdnamWharaeter  in  affer  1  ;«  owld^  7/  "^  ^^"^-able  in 
that  hour.  '^^  "'^^'^  itself  to  the  influences  of 

to  ^^-^^mI^^'tC::^^^^;^::^^  « -ttm.  s^ted 

windows,  its  dark  oak  paneU^  h    '      *    f  ''''  ^'^^'  "«"«^ 
carved  cabinets  .nU  quaint    h^rd    Tul  ^T''^'^'''''  ''^  old 

have  been  the  convent'paXr  of  a'nnht""'^  '^'''''  "^'^^^ 
so  solidly  severe  was  its  sim^hcitv   «  '"^  i"'^^^*^^l  '^"^^' 

simplicity,  so  suggestive  were  all  its 


!<-■ 


t,.« 
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*"""  life'  of  «  oouununitv  of  I •'"'*."»/«'•  ^'"^'  "-"thor  Z 

~  of  oornfort  quite  comnnMhr'"-?'''''^^'  ^"«  '»  a  ,vmh 

«n  aul  to  prayer,  the  comfort  Zh  T  '""  '"luirehcs  which  is 

«"<!  «o  it  w«H  here  in  Ur  „!  ,     ,    '"'""'  "^  "PProrr  .,,.,,1 
expression  of  her  character  and  th"''  ?'"''''  ^^'««  "'    '"  '«  tho 
the  var  ou«  pieces  of  furn  iu^A.       T"^''     «'•«  had  collected 
to  wh.ch  they  ha,l  been  «,     l  ,h  T"'"'"'^  ^'«">  other  rooms 
o  d    umber  out  of  date,  n^had  h  T  .^  P'^'^'-^'^^or  as  useless 

the  fireside,  rested  hor  slZu  ; h""/'^^'^'''^^^  «bb,.ss  chair  bv 
at  Adnam.  .ho  was  'ta!  di:;  '  rh^b^""^'  ^^  '-J^"  "P 
mff  down  at  her.     I„  this  atfTt  5      ^  ^"""^  *«  ^^^  h'^arth  look 
^-^omvha.is.l  and  the  dif?e^n:l'  I^'  ^''^^"^^^  ^^^-'^'n  them 

So  you  have  bejnin  "  «K-.      • , 
"  y#M  T  \.        I  "^Kun,    she  said. 

i  ts.  1  have  be^un  "  ha.  „« 
"And  fb«  i-a     ,  .      °®  answered. 

"  Thlt  otf/ot:^^-^^^^^  «^e  pursued, 

woney  to  make  a  start.    Afv  fJ;b«  V^"'''^  ^°°fidently:    "the 

»  not  nearly  enou.h.  and  L    fpteh^^"^'^  "«  -'"^'  but  i 
,      He  has  always  been  ,,«         P'^^hed  himself." 

always  .iven  me  TnouS  and  to""  '"^  ""'"  «^«  -'d-    "He  has 
born  I  have  been  sa^Vup  HT'  "".'  "'^''  «'"-  ^^  were 
Adnam.  I  have  been  looking  fol'T-     ^"'^  ^^''^nty-one  years 
known  that  you  must  have  motv     '^  *°  *^"^  """"^^t.    /have' 
ier  nestlings  must  have^ooTlndlirt-^'-^'  '^^^^^^^^ 

^  ^"^®  been  preparing  for 
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tJip  moment  when  It  nhr,.,)  i 
A.luam  iliil  „„,  ,1,     1^  , 

"''""■  "'I n.«  of    „  t  Xil""",  "'  "'"  " »''™ 

t.""" ' '■'"""  '-•  «•'-  ^'Z.  :„^';:  ,r  ,;:,'i!r 

"y-     Those  who  .ro  brou^h  Vp  in  tl?^'  ^  ""'"•  ^''"*  '«  *<> 
the  world  which  they  have  never  kno'n        f  '"'"^'^^  ^^'^r 
n'wul;  but  those  who  Dass  thr!     u    u      "'  ""^  """O  'Usturbed  in 
l;oaee      They  know    T^".  tf,  '^Yf^  ''  *^-  eh.istc.  L 
Thoy  have  JeanU  that  l.a  ,ptes3  IT    *r  •^""'^•^'  ^''^  '"J'"-' 
outcome  to  devotion  to  sorneth?      ?  ^°"'''t'"n  in  ourselves,  the 
no  use  to  tell  you  this   Tut  T.^"v"  ^I'^l--'-.    it 
t^r  that  you  should  know    If  .       Z''"  ^"  ^'"'^'^"^  't  is  het- 

yourself  by  experience  you" will  a^  ^^k'^''  P'"''^-"  '^  *'"«  W 
But.  Adnam.  there  is  on^  ^''^*'  *^  tormentc.l  by  doubt 

you  before  I  set  yo^  Tee  Cm  "'"'  '  "^"'^^  ^-^  "om 
«;;.ht  you  to  pray.  P^,  ^  ^t'^;:;,/-,'  --  bent.  I  ha^^ 
^^'^11  l>ray.  a]wH,v.s,  evcrv  dav  nn^  that  whatever  happens  ynn 
t.on  when  you  find  thaf '.^'u" t^:;-"^^  ^''<; -ore  determi^ 
«s  you  probably  will  findVor  a  till    '  ''""'  ^"''^  ^"  ^^'^y^^^ 

'I  promise,  mother."  Adnam        '.T"*'  "^  ^«*"-" 
-nt  t,,,,  ^^^  ^  li^htin  h  "eves  ,tt?^,"^      ^"^  ^-  «  - 
She  rose  and  kissed  him  ^f\.^'''  *^«  ^'^ht  n,  her  own. 


-Vore  //(iH.7.«  arfl 


?*o«.«fAi;  0^  proi/i 
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CHAPTER  Vn 

The  landlord  of  the  Brabant  A,m,c,  aj  tx 
standing  at  the  door  of  his  inn  1^1  ^  ^  ^""*  ^^  ^«"'«' 
the  day  after  the  return  of  ?l,T  v  ""^^°"^'»g  sunshine 
village  green,  saluted  vTriol  o5J'"^^'  ^'°^'^  ""*  «"  ^^^ 
good-morning  as  they  pas  ronth-'  '"'*°'"'"  ^^^^  *  ^^^^^^ 
observed  that  the  flTg  waslo  atlh/r^;/"  ^''^'  ^'^^  ^"^^^^ 
one  would  reply  and  7Zh  f.  ^'''*^^-    ^"^'  "I*  ^^  so." 

back";  and  all  wou?d  truf      '''''^  '"^'  "^y'  ^^^  family's 
pleasant  news     It  was  thefewr  7^""^  ¥  *^'«  -«h«n«e  of 
but  no  one  spoilt  Z    eUinr%    .  u'  ^"^'  ^"^^"  *«  '^^^  «»• 
met,  there  was  a  tadt  unll      r    ^\''^'^"^  ^«-     ^^^^^^  two 
the  first  word  on  thTsS  1     U   *^'*  *\'  ""^  ^^°  ^^^  '» 
having  made  the  announ  e^ent "  S  "'T  ^^  ™P°^«"^«  ^^ 
turn  of  The  Family  to   thTr!;  tl    T".  ^t"^"^  ''""''  '^^  '^- 
event  to  the  villus  of  Cast^.fi    .'  S"^   ^."   «"    ™P°^«nt 
affected  them  mater  ally    ^he  d.fF  ''"     ^'*  '^^^^^  ^'  ^'^ 

sentimental.     It  gavrtL' J      ,t'*^^'«"^e  ,t  made  was  purely 

change,  which.  wh^p,easu?ablei:""'^''T"  ^"  ^'"^^--^ 
the  better  to  L  haS     Centurii  ?*'?  j  '^'  ^'''  ^^^^^^  for 

the  flag  at  the  Cast  S^t  much^:'o  ^'^T'  ''^  ""''^''^^  '' 
evil,  justice  or  injusticTaccoTdtt  !  ^  "'""f "'  "^  ^°«^  °' 
possession;  but  the  buc^Hc  „eZ^^^^  T'^  "^  '^^  '^'^  '"- 
that  was  left  of  the  friw.fu™^'^  '!  "°*  resentful,  and  all 
gladness.     It  rous J  h L     'i^^^^^  "««  t^is  hereditary 

there  again.     When  thel  l-T^  "''  *^"*  '^"  ^"^«  wS 

flag  flying,  it  wa.  ^ffThev  1  ."J  '"  '^'  ^'''^'  «"^  --  the 
tie  stoodL  hi^aTa  sna?3  htlf  st?ni%'''  '"'^  ^^^^  C- 
shell  is  seen,  the  rest  is  lagt  j  ^'^'!  ^^  ^  T'"''  T'^  *^« 
as  they  knew  a  snail;  and  whLt  ti,  i  ^^  ^"^^  '^^^  ^"^e 
they  imagined,  gave  the"r  ^nd«  7 .  'T'  *'^"°  ^'*^  ^^^^^ 
conversation.  The  spirit  of  ol/f  '*^."^"^""t'  favourable  to 
particulars  lingers  stUl  ten  il     ^  '"  ''"""  °^  '*«  ^^^^'^^r 

and  loyalty,  fof  ^ IncranT  h^  thVori^T  ^^^^^^^^  ^^- 
faith  in  what  is  above  as  ^ing  wonhv  of"".  "^  "^  ^''^  ^"" 
rustic  mind  mounted  to  the  cl}lT.f  '^VT'^"^^'  '°  t^« 
.0  Wen.    Cou,a  ..e  ,.  W^ :  f^:;re^  &,1.=-- 
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spirit  at  other  t"me?  in  ,t.  J    f  ™°'  ™"'  ""<'  "  grumbling 

au.e  a„a  .i.:  I^";^Ji;clta'.:^u7i';^I:r  '■'r^%'-' 

he  grumbled,  it  was  at  hi«  n^r,  if  ^  ^*^''°"^'  ^^^n 

for  which  none  0     1  e  powers  could  iL,"  ?,  '  *?/"^  ^"•^^'*^"<^' 
This  attitude  was  benefirnt  f       ^"'*^^  ''^"^^^^  *«  "^^«""t. 

resulted  in  the  content  whth''         '"'T^'''''  ^^^^•*'  «-««  ^t 

.end  the  momenrriC'tard":::  il  thatT^^"J  ^  ^ 
acceptance  of  thmo-o  „o  +1,  '        ^"^*  ^*  ™"do  for  the 

with^ejrd    o  tS^^:  ^'^fj^'^^  discoura„.ed  speculation 

time.  Round  and  about  cLTJ^H  ?  "'  'u^*^^^^^^^  "«^*«  ^^^ 
vision  of  chancre  for  th.Lt?'^  ^'^^  ^^^''^  ^««  '^o  Pre- 
culturist  foS  he  trended  •  To  '^\r:^  t""^^  «^  ^'^^  '^^"- 
found  it  was  his  constrt  e„deavouf  ^^^-^^  t'' 

old  conservative  n,;«onr.r^l,^„  •       "".,  ""^  ^-    steeped  m  the 

make  static  that's' tthe"  J^'^TZ'  "  *'  ^''°"  *" 
healthily  only  while  it  flow,     tJ  univcHe  exists 

"itll  its  storms  and  is  hjl    The  ocean  wa.  eyer  before  him 
.h»  tide  he  fonnS'fr  ■  ri":„'  1*:  ST^-"  """^  °' 

port.  "^^  ^  ''"'^"^  "P«"  it.  steerable  into  any 

hooJorCaSefdTartfr:;  '^ -^-f- /"  ^he  neighbour- 
number  of  his  acres  ^henth?:!!?"''"  ^^P''^'""  ^^'^^^^  '«  ^^e 
and  thirdly,  Yeom:' ptuwlth  t  CholdTf  ZT'  t"' 
dred  acres,  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  tLt,  ^""" 
properties,    but   open   to   the  sea      Tn    =  i       ^"^    ^^'^"'^ 

tion  of  Pratt's  riob  uL      ■  l.\  ^"'"^  P^^«<^3   the  posi- 

estate  a  So  iJ  tiit^d'^ be  e"  Tt  1  ■''''  ^^^'  ^^"^- 
bours.  but  here  theL  was  1  V7'  ^f  V'  ^"^"^  "^'^l^- 
tom  forbade,  also  conservatism.  iLT  U  *'^'*  '^'"^'  ^"- 
and  Pratts  had  held  theTr  t^  ?  ^'^^^^^^  and  Pointzes 
bourly    nearness    fo     too    manr       '  '•'''    "''"    ^"    "^'^h- 
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.nd  .  grudge  against  a"r«ne„fTm"  "'°"'"  "'*  "'™' 
pWges  wero  not  al„ay°  fulMll    „'  "■■"  ""^  '"»■     " 

was  ,0  general,.  -adeTn/t'Khrage'rS.T:?"'  \' 

covered  up;  thus  prevSfnfthaf if  '"'''  '^^\''^^^'  ««reful]y 
tends  to  incite  torrshlZV,.''  "P''"  *^^  ^^«^^"»«  ^hich 
and  to  discover  brfxpeHr^^^^  V^'f  '''^^^^.  ''  ^^^^  ^«--' 
plaints.  It  was  not  ne.T  .  T^  '"^'  ^^"  ^^e  old  com- 
nanee  and  cuU^e^nTXTloltX^^^^^^^^  — 

the  cottagers;  pleasant  manners  were  enough  for  th"^  """'"^ 
The  things  that  went  wrong  were  the  kind  nf  ^V.  ^^P"'"' 

always  been  going  wrontr-  thJpTr    .?  *^'"^^  *^'**  ^^"J 

of  the  natural  o^^oTjhtgf  wlt^tirvir^f  "  ^"* 
up,  and  wanted  to  marrv  an^  ^.J  T-  "'''/'"««?<^  boys  grew 
cause  they  could  noTgeTaronf  .."''"''  ''^'^  ^'^'^  *°^"«  be- 
they  went  without  bttTrntri     '"  '\<^onntry  to  cover  them, 

on  the  land;  .vhl'rS  rrtle"s?^"'^-'>^'?'*^^'» 
arable  fields  drop  into  indifWnV        .       ^"^  'P'"'*'  ^*^*  ^ood 

were  scarce.  and%err  ^  ^^^^'tT^^^^^^  'f^T^^ 
argument  being  that  you  coul  I  nnV  u         ^^^'^^^JS'  their 

without   engenderi,"g   a   dan^nr  ^J-^.^^'^  ne^-fangled  ideas 

what  was  all  thi^tTk  about  the  "ht'T'  "'  ^"^''"*"^*'  ^^ 
to  house-room  enough  to  brL:.  p  heaThvl;  'l^""  "^^^' 
dramage  and  a  water-tiirht  mnf  K  .  F  ^''"''^^'  *»  *^'«od 

people  were  doingri/tV^rL^  ;s:;:rtr^^^^  ''^^l  ^^« 
just  teaching  them  to  be  dissatisfied  At'  ^^  ^*  '""" 
ers  said,  and  trulv  thov  "/''''^''*'^d-  ^t  any  rate,  the  farm- 
land to  pay  sich  wa'i  «^  T  '?^*  ^"^^^^  «"*  «f  the 
labourers'to'li^e  txS  sir  j^t'^  T^"'  ''  ^^"''^'^  ^^  ^^e 
was  enough  to  be  made  for  ;b.  T  '"^^'"^'"^  *^«*  ^here 

cultivation,  but  tirwas  m  1 1 UrtW  '  "'^'""  "^^^^^^  ''^ 
had  been  good  enoueh  foT  t  J  i  .Y.  ^  °"'  assertion  that  what 
tural  knowledge  was  good  enn  '  l^f'V  ''^^^  '''^  ^^  ^^"cul- 
mind  is  a  cX  r  from  Tt  ^""  *^"'"'  ^''^'^"^^  ^^^itude  of 
ing  back.  ImHvidual  tstlT  ^'"  '""  ^"'^  ^'"^^'^^  by  go- 
-iminidualists  they  were  on  that  countryside" to  a 
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^erm  of  co-operation  amoJst?h.^  ^'^°  ^^^'-^^'on^-  The  one 
-d  use  of  „,aohines.  but  fhese  X  T."'^  '"  ^'^^  P»-l'aso 
labourer,  as  the  labourer  hnS/        ^  ^^'^  ^"'•"ed  against  the 

the  n^achines  had  not  b^n  used  r""  '''"'  '^''  would  For 
^-^Penses,  superfluous  TaLs  1  '''"""'"  ^^-^^^^  ^ut  to  lessen 
kept  on  to  do  work  whieh  the  ^.*"'"°"^  «^"ft  instead  of 
work  which  had  had  t  fe  ZC^aT'  '^"'^  "^*  '^'  "«'- " 
<lays  before  .nachinery  wasTnt" fed  '''  """*  «^  ^-^s  in'th^ 

Jne  sun  shone  on  Ar1a,v,       ""ea. 
«aicl  to  have  shone  on  tt   "llal"'*'  '"'^/^^"^  ^-st  „,av  be 
^ng:  was  his  countenance  aVb^i    f  T  *^*»*  ^"«"iing.  so  bTam 
-  his  side  of  the  ro^d  :C  tl^tt/'^"* ,''"'"'  "''  -^  doT," 
oppos.te  at  the  cottages  of  tht  ,  ^"^™*'^     People  lived  and 
was  so„,ewhat   interrupt/ ,^v   J     ''"'•f\  ^'^^  view  of  the  e 
f >ant  survival  from  the  davs  wh    P"*""^^^'»l   chestnut-tree    I 
;n  those  parts.    This  tr^e ta^  as    LT"'  ^"*  *^^*^-^'-l>'e    U 
!  f  '" -'"-er  when  the  Ilders  he,d  ^^^  "'  ''''  ^"^-"  v  1 
nmg  after  work.    At  other  tiS  the  nK  -u''  '°""'"^  "^  an  eve- 
and  practi..d  for  their  own  o7d  I.      u^'"''  "^^^^^^^  ''ts  shade 
then;,  by  „,i„,ieki„^  the  ZtoLZ'flV'  '^^""'^  ^«"^e  upon 
of  the  tree  was  encircled  bv  Z.        ^  ^'^^'■'-    ^he  great  bole 
were  no  backs  to  the  seats  "^  Two  '  f''  °^  '^'  ^"^hel    There 
to  her  grace,  one  with  ba'ks   the  olr"*''  ?^'  ^^-'  ^^hmUted 
ehose  the  one  without  on  account  of^J  "''^°"*-     ^he  duchess 
^  was  her  duty  to  be  carefuTwItH         '  '°'*'  ^''''  ««  «he  said 
-uch  was  required;  and  of  eo"  Ltalir  "''"^'«'^'^'  ^^^  - 
Z-    ^'''^'  °^  that  kind."  they  ha/      .'  ''"''"  "«*  "^^essaiy 
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The  duchess  herself  was  by  nature  kinder  than  Providence, 
or  she  would  have  been,  that  is  to  say,  if  Providence  knew 
more  than  the  duchess      For  oould  she  have  been  made  to 
realise  how  those  backs  did  ache  while  they  were  acquiring  their 
permanent  bend-a  slow  process,  begun  soon  after  cradle-time 
and  patiently  endured  through  the  long  toilsome  days  which 
piled  up  the  years  with  double  their  normal  weight  and  brought 
on  old  age  prematurely-had  the  good  duchess  but  realised  this 
she  would  have  done  without  something  herself  to  make  those 
sea  s  restful.     She  was  likely  even  to  have  had  them  padded, 
and  covered  with  some  sort  of  waterproof  thing  made  to  look 
like  chintz-whateyer  the  expense-which  would  not  only  have 
stood  the  weather  but  would  have  been  bright  and  chee^  and 
enhvenmg  for  the  poor  dear  people.  That  was  the  litU.  duchess 
-known   familiarly  to  her   intimates,   among  themselves,  as 
(jrood  Gracious. 

Adam  Hurst's  nephew  on  his  sister's  side,  Leonard  Petti- 
Wock,  jomed  his  uncle  at  the  door.    Properly  speaking  he  was 
cleaning  out  the  tap-room,  but  it's  a  poor  heart  that  never  re^ 
joices   and  a  few  minutes'  ease  in  the  sunshine  would  not  be 
missed  from  the  working  day.  especially  if  you  kept  your  mind 
on  your  work  by  bringing  out  the  dustpan  in  vour  hand    an 
implement  which  did  well  for  a  reminder  by  acting  as  an  item 
of  inconvenience  whatever  pose  you  assumed,  being  unpleasant 
to  lean  against  if  you  put  it  behind  your  back,  and  unprac- 
tical if  you  inadvertently  used  the  frayed-out  corner  to  scratch 
your  head.     The  usual  order  of  domestic  discipline  was  re- 
^wsed  between  this  uncle  and  nephew,  as  was  shown  b,  a  sub- 
tle change  in  the  uncle's  manner  when  the  nephew  appeared. 
The  teaming  good-nature  of  his  countenance  remained    but  it 
had  become  the  product  of  art.     The  cheeriness  of  his  manner 
was   courageously   maintained,   but   with   the  courage   of  the 
caught,  deprecating  blame.    There  was  conciliation  in  the  rus- 
AdarL/  r'""1-  .^i^'^^Phew  was  rough  and  rustic,  but 

hot?,      P-.^'''  '      "^^^  ^"^  ^'"^  ""^  ^^'^^^^  i"  gentlemen's 
houses.     Either  manner  was  natural  to  him,  for  he  had  been 

a  village  lad  himself,  and  he  found  it  convenient  in  his  pres- 
ent position  to  have  two  manners,  one  for  the  gentry,  the  other 

XL  '^'  7Tu  ^"'^""'f !  ^^^"^  it  suited  his  business  to  make 
them  feel  at  home  with  him. 

"  That  you,  Len  ? "  he  said.    "  It's  a  fine  day  » 


'J. 
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Pettiblock  ignored  this  obvious  statement. 
A  day  like  this."  Adam  Hurst  proceeded  valiantly  "allua 
makes  me  think  of  your  pore  a'nt."  He  paused  o  let  tt 
allusion  smk  mto  his  nephew's  heart;  then,  by  way  of  add  n^ 
pa  hos  to  the  tender  recoUection.  conclude;! :'"  My  fore  dear 
wife.  Eh  Len,  my  boy.  you  don't  know  what  it  is  to  lose  a 
good  wife!  You  may  remember  her  as  an  a'nt,  but  an  a'nt's 
not  a  wife,  however  much  she  may  do  her  duty  by  you    7nd 

and  L;*'  "f  y-^he  did-with  a  clout  when  you'^leserved  itt 
and  goodies,  too.  likewise,  in  due  season." 

He  tasted  a  scriptural  flavour  in  this  last  phrase,  and  de- 

LT.    ''AT^'T^l-    ^'^'^"^  «P^*  «"*  -to  the  gutter  as  if 
he  did  not  like  the  flavour,  but  made  no  other  sign 

A  woman  about  the  house,"  his  uncle  recommenced :  "  well 
It  s  a  woman  about  the  house.  There's  no  denying  it.  and 
earlv'  T  Z^^''^"  'In  ^''  "^^"«  ''  ^'^  above  rubies.  Up 
you  ear  'er.  Many's  a  time,  on  just  such  a  day,  I've  stood  'ere 
onjhia  very  spot,  and  'eard  yer  a'nt,  my  pore  dear  wife,  at 

the}fst  tTml"  ''"°"'  "*'"""*"''  '''''''''  ''  ^^^  -«^^  f- 

■R."^tH  ^i^'^J^^.  "°*  P'^P"^  *°  ®^«"d  the  statement. 
He  scratched  his  head  to  gain  time.     Time  sent  him  off  on 

TmeTiktb    7^^;^-/ he -<i  Plaintively,  "  you'r^^looking 

"Who  am  I  then?"  Leonard  asked  grimly. 

Hurst  tried  to  evade  the  question:  "And  me  talkin'  to  yer 

ttousand."        """'  ''"*■    ^"^  ^"'"  ^'^'  "'^'  ^^^  "  ^"'"^•^  ^^  * 

"If  she'd  a  bin  in  a  million,  she'd  still  'a'  bin  a  woman  I 
ehould  think,"  Pettiblock  put  in  grimly. 

"  True  fur  you,  Len."  said  his  uncle,  taking  this  for  a  con- 
cession, and  gaining  confidence. 

tS^vC^'^  *  """T"'"  ^^""^  P'*'^'^^'   "a'^'  «he  were 
treated  like  a  woman." 

"I  hope  so."  his  uncle  said,  as  if  merit  were  being  attributed 

mod^^Jy.^ 'l^:':!'""^  acknowledged,  though  with  becoming 

"She  were  treated  like  a  woman,"  Pettiblock  repeated,  and 
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rnV""sfJ"  '"*'  **'  ^**"'  "  '^  ^'^  ««*  "d  o^  ««ch  treat- 
ment.      She  were  put  upon,  she  wei«  run  off  of  'er  fe«t   ->! 

were  up  early  and  to  bed  late,  an'  the  more  she  did  the  Vo« 
she  might  do.  an'  no  thanks  for  it.  That's  the  way  yer  ZZ 
a  woman,  the  most  on  yer."  ^  * 

La  w„m^«  ^-"-"^-e-.  I  'Wa  ..y,  i.  .he  right  „Jip 

ic.«7'"l^^a"'i'^:,r.n- 'L'tTh*"  '"°"^  •"<"■■"■ 

that',  abo.t  all  yon  Jer  d"dr  An-   ':  TZr^lT''  "' 

mandtd^CrrU'liS-l^r  IT  ^r"  f-«"°*'d«- 

When  .you  bin  in  bjini  r^ng  aa  iT  vZl.  L"  '^  'M- 
worth  to  be  civil."  '  ^°""  '"'""'  "o*  ^'s 

r^^mlZT:mt°^7^  "'  *T  '*'°'"  '■"""■'-k  could 

f.n]b  .heTui7rrritr.::reS*  "■"--^  '- 

.^d  in  no  .eod  ^:^'Jt:^  TjZ^^^lZ 
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J^et'upTtll^a^^^^^^^  "^^^^  ^-"«^*  ^*  -*^ 

,««n'  \^^y  !!'°"«^^  t^«  °>i«chief  wi'  'em  too."  said  the  police- 
man chuckhngaa  If  the  mischief  were  a  pleasant  additln  to 
the  society  of  the  neighbourhood.  "Wot  d'ye  think  'flnlni^ 
o  me  last  night  at  dusk?  W'y,  I  took  up  lord  Eustace'^ 
tte'LL  "" "»f/-  '  '^^  '  '°^-^«'*  -™«  "«lin'  down  Pren 
catcbes  one  of  em  an'  over  she  goes,  an'  I  'oilers  out  'Stop I' 

K     u  logemer  earty.    Ji,  s  a  good  chap,  is  Lord  Eustace  " 

in  ag^remeT    tT  °'  ''^  '"*'"  ^-^  *'^  ««"^*^  '^^^ '"  ^^^  -id 
wU  BorencourSd""  ^  ""''^'^^^'^*  ^""^^^  -  ^^«  *«- 

;;You  was  lads  together,"  he  suggested. 
TnrH  M  ,7^'  the  same  age,  the  duke  and  me,  when  he  were 
Lord  Melton.    And  many's  the  time "    Huret  broL  off   T 

rr;i'";T  *'"*  '^  ^^"^^  ^-«  ^^^^  tales  "7  hedays  then 

fure  him  n'  K  :  T'  *'^  ""^^  «'^^'  ^"^  *-P«  --  often Mt  to 
h^re  h  m  on.  but  he  was  a  model  of  discretion.  He  seldom  s.d 
more  than  enough  to  excite  curiosity. 

^^  How  about  the  cow  ?  "  Pettiblock  asked. 
W.^»  P  ^ow?-oh,  she  dropped  'er  calf  last  night,  I've  jest 
card,    Body  answered  indifferently  K  w  a  ve  jest 

ically^''  ^°''^'^'^'"  ^'^  "P'  "^  ^''"'•«^-"  ««id  Pettiblock  iron- 
';0h,  ye  can't  be  'ard  on  Lord  Eustace " 

Ihe  policeman  expressed  tolerance  of  that  which  was  de 

c in"  hL\'^"^"^  'T  *^«  — «  of  his  mouth  and  shrug 
gmg  his  shoulders.  Adam  Hurst  answered  the  gesture  S 
deprecating  nods :  "Yes,"  he  said,  "that's  'im  now  eve^  Ze 
l^o^resp^-t  fur  the  Lord's  will  wot  said  to  them  aa  ha7e  Zl 
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look  ab«u.  h,„,  whieh  h.  '•'teS^^CrClu^ZZ 

than  .„  .hen,,  fo,  ,„  he'he  wa,  me^y  IZ^  Z  oThf.  " 

Colonel  Kedlock  ,hTLar.rn,  anH    iT"*'  ""'^  ^""^  '"' 
died,  they  k„e„'„hom7„  bS  '  *'^  """^  ■""  «■»«■ 

tee„^t"drke^J;'se'ratri'Tr?'  '"\^"^-    H^kad 
Lord  Melton  untilTfeT;"^  bLk  !hef  h:  "^°"  *!"  ''::'"'  ™' 

with  his  coat  off  and  hi«  «nTnn    ^*'",''^*?  ^'"^  "^  fais  pantry 

.ad  beta  .o™  .dr,B^i:n  "Lfzs  -ti  ':z 
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hig  fltill,  but  on  the  duke's  cheek  a  short  remnant  hiffh  up  near 
his  ear  alone  remained  like  debris  which  should   have  been 
deared  away  but  had  been  accidentally  left  behind  and  forgotten. 
The  duke  and  Adam  were  men  of  the  same  age.  the  same 
height  and  figure,  the  same  popular  type,  the  type  which  has  all 
over  It  the  brand  of  eminent  respectability.  The  brand  was  nat- 
ural to  the  duke,  but  in  Adam  it  was  a  decoration  acquired  by 
close  association  with  the  duke  while  in  his  service.    There  were 
those  who  discovered  a  family  likeness  between  them,  which 
was  not  impossible,  for  the  Brabant  features  were  to  be  found 
among  the  peasantry,  and  for  the  same  reason  that  the  linea- 
ments of  Royal  personages  have  reappeared  time  after  time 
in  certain  families  of  the  British  aristocracy.     The  Brabants 
had  always  been   conspicuous  for  their   familv  pride.     They 
considered  their  blood  the  best  in  the  country,  'that  of  Royalty 
of  necessity  not  excepted.  Royalty  having  originally  founded 
the  famjly  with  some  of  its  own,  and  up  to  the  present  genera- 
tion they  had  pretty  nearly  all  been  for  improving  the  race 
with  It  whenever  they  found  a  woman  willing;  as  must  have 
been  evident  to  any  nice  observer  moving  about  on  the  family 
estates  and  in  the  villages  tenanted  by  the  duke's  people,  where 
among  red-haired,  fair-haired,  brown-haired  and  neutral  tinted 
families  with  plebeian  features,  the  soft  black  hair,  the  patri- 
cian delicacy  of  skin,  and  the  refined  traits  which  distinguished 
the  Brabants,  continually  reapi>eared   in  some  mother's  Ben- 
jamin boy  or  darling  girl,  conspicuously.     But  on  this  head 
no  suspicion  attached  to  the  present  duke.     The  eminent  re- 
spectability of  h.g  appearance  acqrnited  him.     The  fact  also 
that  he  himself     favoured  "  a  family  into  which  the  Brabants 
had  married  stood  his  repr>tatiou  in  good  stead,  although  the 
points  peculiar  to  the  pure  Brabant  stock  had  reappeared  in 

013    SOT 

Co.  tion  is  carried  by  curious  reasoning  to  the  mind  that 
would,  convinced.  A  truism  in  the  right  place  saves  pages 
of  explanation  and  one  of  the  most  useful  for  the  purpose  is 
that  which  embodies  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  every- 
thing. JSo  Brabant  had  ever  attempted  to  do  everything.  As  a 
family  they  had  consistently  devoted  themselves  to  the  one 
thmg  that  they  found  themselves  good  for.  It  was  In  the  de- 
partment of  the  pleasures  of  life  that  their  abilities  shone     The 
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«!S!,ntT'^i''l?l'"^  P'?"'°*  '""  hereditary,  and  had  been 
!™*  ^  developed  by  persiatent  cultivation.    It  wna  to  a  great 

family  to  em.nence  and  founded  iti  fortune,  by  the  ability  with 
which  she  contributed  to  the  pleaaure  in  life  of  the  reigniuK 

table  history  of  our  great  and  glorious  rulers.  The  custom  in 
every  country  is  to  abuse  and  starve  the  teachors.  and  to  praise 

always  benefited  largely  by  this  natural  tendency.  The  Bra- 
bants were  generally  sure  to  come  in  for  any  good  thing  that 
was  going.  Without  the  labour  of  asking  for  it.  and  their  pro- 
ficiency m  their  own  department  was  held  to  excuse  their 
failings  m  other  respects.     The  present  duke  had  no  need  to 

Sw  ST"'f  i'  T^^  *°  ^""  pleasantly,  went  to  church  reg- 
ularly did  not  drink,  never  said  anything  that  could  be  quoted 
against  him   as  a   revolutionary  sentiment  dangerous  to   tue 
estabhshed  order  of  good  and  evil,  and  bred  race-horses. 
Well.  Adam."  the  duke  repeated,  "how  are  you?" 

«1«  Jir  \r  T"'  ^'""^  ^'"'"  «"'''  A^«™'  ^ho  knew  his 
place  better  than  to  intrude  with   information  regarding  his 

!I?J'  -.r  ^,^'  ^"^^'^  ^y  '^^^^^t'  "«°d  The  Family/'  he 
added  with  a  jerk. 

«.  "^"^^^1!'"  '*'^  *^^  ^"•'^'  "«"^  Klad  to  be  back.  Any 
news?  Nephew  quite  recovered?  Down  with  typhoid,  wasn't 
ne,  last  autumn  ?  " 

nfJ',^^- '^"'V''^"'  face  but  that's  bin  cured.  I  only  wish 
other  things  he's  took  with  were  as  easy  got  rid  of.  He's  not 
satisfactory,  and  that's  the  truth." 

The  duke  raised  his  eyebrows  interrogatively.  Adam's  man- 
ner was  portentous. 

"He's  not  satisfactory."  Adam  repeated.  "He  does  his 
work  -this  was  put  in  with  the  air  of  giving  the  man  his  due. 
but-  he  does  his  work  right  enough,  and  I  can't  say  he 
dnnks^  It  sounded  as  if  drinking  would  have  been  a  mitiga- 
tion of  his  peculiar  offence-"  nor  he  isn't  otherwise  unsteady. 
But-  great  gravity  settled  .n  the  open  countenance  of  Adam 
Hurst  and  was  rejected  .sympathetically  on  the  kindly  intelli- 
gent face  of  the  duke.    "But  it's  his  ideas.    I'm  afraid,  yoii- 
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grace,"  Adam  lowered  hia  voice,  "I'm  afraid  there'a  but  one 
name  for  him,  and  that'a  a  bad  'un  " — hia  voice  aank— "  he'a  a 
Radical." 

The  murder  was  out.  The  duke  compreaaed  his  lipa,  and 
ahook  hia  head  up  and  down,  evidently  in  full  accord  with  the 
landlord  in  hia  horror. 

"How  did  he  get  it?"  he  asked,  as  if  it  were  a  disease  and 
catching.  "I  thought  we  had  kept  clear  of  all  that  sort  of 
thing." 

"  So  did  us  all,"  said  Ilurst.  "  But  it'a  about.  Young  men 
isn't  what  they  were.  They  don't  take  what  you  tell  'em  now. 
It'a  them  bicycles.  They  think  nothin'  of  goin'  to  Closeminster 
and  back  of  an  afternoon.  An'  wot  do  they  do  w'en  they  get 
there  ?    They  reads  the  noospapers — and  there  you  are !  " 

But  the  duke  was  not  there.  His  attention  bad  wai.Jered, 
and  so  suddenly  that  the  expression  of  his  face  became  com- 
pound, his  mouth  remaining  set  in  detestation  of  Radicalism 
after  his  eyes  began  to  look  alert  with  interest  at  a  girl  who 
was  approaching. 

"  Who's  that  ? "  he  asked,  sharply. 

Hurst  turned  to  see;    "  It's  Ella  Banks,  your  grace,"  he  said. 

The  question  had  been  asked  and  answered  in  rapid  under- 
tones. After  glancing  at  the  girl,  Adam  looked  up  at  the  Castle 
intently.  He  seemed  to  see  something  of  interest  which  had 
hitherto  escaped  him  in  the  flag  hanging  limp  about  its  staff  in 
the  still  air. 

The  girl  came  on  with  a  step  so  buoyant  she  seemed  to  float. 
The  scanty  black  dress  she  wore  concealed  no  beauty  of  her 
slender  figure.  Had  the  dress  been  diaphanous,  Spring  itself 
could  have  had  no  more  lovely  embodiment.  When  she  came 
abreast  of  the  duke,  she  dropped  a  graceful  curtsey,  and  passed 
on,  a  princess  in  disguise,  one  would  havo  said,  escaping  from 
captivity  and  glad  to  be  free. 

There  was  none  of  the  pleased  interest  in  the  duke's  face 
that  an  elderly  man  might  naturally  take  in  a  pretty  girl  as  she 
passed.  He  had  looked  at  her  as  though  examining  her  with 
serious  interest,  and  when  she  had  gone  he  stood  for  a  little, 
reflecting. 

"  What  is  she  doing  here  ? "  he  asked  at  last,  in  the  same 
undertone,  as  of  one  not  wishing  to  be  heard. 
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Adi™;^'«'..t'^j;;;"»' ""  ^^  i  do-',  k„„.,.. 

work."  *^  ®  "'"®-     one's  a  rare  one  for 

;;  She's  living  at  Pointz  then?"  the  duke  asked 

simple  .tatemenf.    ^iCl^'u'''^  """""^'^  °^«'  ^^e 
•  «:oodish  time  now.''  """"  **"'  «rrandmother  died- 

^^Does  8h^-<,r--«:et  on  with  her  people?" 

of  them  ^ndTs  Tor  heVi^e  hT  ^'^^'-t  «  ^'^  ''^^'^'  «» 
h»>h  way.  if  1  may^/r  si!"  "  ^*^  T*^  ^«'-  -Vour  «raco.  a 
Mk  her  nothing''        "^  ®^'  ""^^  °°*^'°«'  ««<!  nobody  dare 

;;  Woiks  hard,  eh?     What  does  she  do?" 

twL^::  \tL's^„r^^^^^^^^  "an. 

these  two  hundred  years,  your  g,.""  ^  "  "  ''«'<»'»>". 

appear  as  if  the  C^SllZl^^^'X Z°t  *"  ■""'"  " 
person,  peering  dom  in-o  th.  Im.  f'^'  '**  "  "■"•'»>" 

Adam  iS^rf  up  3.Wb  h°  K  f  "T  ""'  '"1"  o*  "■»  "™>- 
reproof  of  ^i,  Wiir^t^n  Th  ."  "■?.<=■"*•  »«  'tough  in 
went  into  the  houlSX  J*^  '""nediately  he  turned  and 

was^  u  e^rhritrL°;;rs  tx::^''- «"' 

vi.C  et  id's  If  :?5'W"'''?  °"  ^  *"-^  ■>'  'O" 
narrow  PathThieh  jS  thr^ui^lf' °  '°.'**°"'  *"  '"'1  l-y  " 

hill  waa'steep,  aid'i'^d'^Thtil'akerifeo'"  *°  "".'"^  ■^'"•' 
aoon  realized  that  at  fiftveiriiVhl  furageously;  but  ho 

aseent  that  he  had  bift^'^eaT bSL  Z" ,"  If"" 
recover  breath,  took  off  his  hst  t^  ZThh^Z  Sj  T^^  J° 
'nu  down  at  the  viMage.  whieh  iay  spread  otw^^  ^^.^^ 
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bad  drawn  wa^eJ  from^?.  Sf    S    1°"  ""^  ^''^  '''^""^^^i"""  wh.Vh 
old  church  w   He's  Bnua^.  '''      "  "'"''**'^'  '"•^'  "*^  «'"" 

detail  :^i  ^^z:;:::7T^:z''j^:::rr) 

find  a  ncK^eJa^  efprtlL^^^^^^^^^         "'';>'  'r  ""*'  "^  «  '"'*•' 
surrounding   hito  Welv"  n.   I        '".^''''  *'*^*''*  *"  "'""'^  if. 

rather  by  accident  than  ^  "^"*  '^'"^"'^"y-  «"«' 

the  duke  looked  do^VZ^t'  I"  T  "  '"°^«'  ^^"«^'''  «»J 
poBsesHion.  AH  the^arh  L";  .^"^l'"!''  ''^^'^"'^  '»  the 
theatre.  The  «  agrwaTclear  for  th  '^'"'^  "J  "  ^^"^'^  "'  "^ 
of  villagers  mighfbe  o,r^f',  ff'  '"'•'"?*•  **"'  *^^  ^»»°'"« 
it  might  be  thfcoS^ic  '^ef  ;°  t""  "'  'T  ^'^  "'"^-  ««• 
coming  from  opposite  rHr^r  T""^  ^°''"''  themselves 

emphasised  "uS' and  Sdlr'  '"'  ""*'"'^'   "'^'»  ^^^^^'^ 

lovers  in  his  mind  began  to  whistle^'!  f on  n   T"^  'u'  ^^""*^ 

involuntarily,  then  stopped  sLtLk  h^S,  J'        '  '*'"'" 
and  reflected.    It  was  onToH  ^  °^  *"'  sensations, 

shock  to  a  decent-mfnZ  '^  "°"'^"*'  ^^'^^  come  as  a 

sponsibiiities  rmirt'olrerspl:;;'et^^^^^  '^t  -•"'  - 

instead  of  pleasurable  by  he  Sat  ion  that"  "1'  '"''"'''' 
must  for  the  future  be  strictlv  ^ntT  *•  T^  moments 
eveiy  age  has  its  ^easurls    ^"^  retrospective.     But.  after  all, 

"Old  folks  say  there  are  no  pains 
Like  ache  of  love  in  aged  veins." 
The  horrid  rhyme  shot  through  the  duke's  mind.    He  chose 
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to  think  it  irrelevant,  and  banished  it.  He  could  not  see  him* 
self  playing  the  part  of  young  lover  again,  and  would  not  see 
himself  playing  that  of  old  idiot.  Besides,  he  had  had  hia 
day,  and  a  good  day  too,  good  to  the  full  extent  allowed  him  by 
the  code  of  his  caste,  which  he  had  always  strictly  respected. 
Tried  by  the  open  tribunal  of  Society,  he  was  honourably  ac- 
quitted of  any  actionable  misdemeanour;  and  even  the  secret 
tribunal  of  his  own  conscience  found  little  as  a  rule  with  which 
to  reproach  him.  If,  in  moments  of  depression,  the  rule  was 
broken  by  a  pang  of  regret,  it  had  hitherto  been  fugitive  and 
easily  traced  to  its  source  in  some  dietetic  mistake  or  other 
breach  of  habit. 

Adam  Hurst  again  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  inn,  and 
began  to  sun  himself;  but  he  had  scarcely  settled  down  to  this 
congenial  pursuit  when  Pettiblock  came  out  after  him.  An 
altercation  ensued,  which  resulted  in  the  retreat  of  Hurst  into 
the  house,  driven  back  to  work,  presumably,  by  his  energetic 
nephew,  who  followed  in  his  own  good  time. 
"  The  comic  relief,"  thought  the  duke. 
The  episode  was  no  sooner  over  than  a  rider  came  in  sight, 
walking  his  horse  down  the  village  street,  and  rocking  easily 
to  the  long  leisurely  stride  of  the  thoroughbred.  The  duke 
recognised  his  eldest  son,  Ninian  to  the  family.  Lord  Melton  to 
the  outside  world:  "Good-looking  fellow,  Ninian,"  was  the 
duke's  mental  comment.  "  What's  he  going  to  do  with  his  life, 
I  wonder  t 

The  question  was  a  surprise  to  the  duke  himself  the  mo- 
ment it  was  formulated,  for  it  had  never  before  occurred  to 
him  that  there  was  anything  special  that  Ninian  could  do  with 
his  life.  The  duke  had  never  done  anything  particular  with 
his  own  life  but  live  it  easily.  No  statesman  had  ever  been 
produced  by  the  family  of  Brabant,  nor  had  it  ever  made  history 
by  other  service  to  the  country.  It  was  even  said  that  no  duke 
of  Castlefield  Saye  had  ever  been  known  by  sight  to  the  officials 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  though  that  counted  in  no  way  against 
the  estimation  in  which  they  were  held,  because  the  man  of  the 
moment  was  certain  to  be  in  his  place  to  vote  against  any  low 
Badical  measure  which  might  have  for  avowed  object  to  raise 
the  standard  of  comfort  among  the  lower  orders — the  real  ob- 
ject being,  as  everybody  knew,  the  personal  advancement  of 
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outwders,  who  found  it  paid  to  court  popularity  with  specious 
promises;  a  most  dangerous  policy,  productive  of  nothing  but 
d^content  and  that  tendency  to  uppishness  among  the  common 
people  which  is  so  inconvenient  to  the  gentry. 

Lord  Melton  pulled  up,  waved  his  whip  and  called  "Hil » 
to  ^me  one  not  in  sight  from  where  the  duke  was  standing. 
In  a  moment,  however.  Eustace,  his  second  son,  appeared  and 
went  up  to  his  brother  with  a  buoyant  step  and  a  smile.    His 

caught  hold  of  his  brother's  saddle,  and  walked  on  up  the  street 
beside  him.  the  two  talking  and  laughing  gaily.  There  waTa 
strong  likeness  between  them,  and  both  were  more  distinguished 
in  appearance,  with  more  of  the  Brabant  in  them  showing  than 

Tn^i^^  ?';"^''*-  ^^T  "°^'  ""^  *^'"  ^'^^  ^^^''  had  nothing 
specially  distirctive  about  him.  but  the  young  men  had. 

and  ttt  r  '  '^r  ^^'"  *^"  ^"^^  *h°"^ht  to  himself, 
and  the  thought  gave  him  pleasure. 

the^lT'  t";  '""''•"'^  '  ^"^^""  '^'^"^'^  *h«  thick  wood  to 
the  Castle.     The  enjoyment  with  which   he  had   set  out  on 

his  morning  walk  had  somehow  lapsed,  and  he  tho.ight  of  trv- 
mg  somethmg  else     He  even  thought  of  the  duchess-was  theTe 
not  something  to  be  discussed?    He  had  already  paid  his  daily 
court  to  her.  and  could  remember  nothing  which  would  make  i^ 
his  duty  to  go  to  her  at  that  moment,  and  he  was  not  at  all 
sorry     They  were  excellent  friends,  but  there  certainly  would 
have  been  difficulties  between  them  if  they  had  been  plain  Mr 
and  Mrs   Brabant  livmg  on  sone  few  hundreds  a  year  in  the 
close  intimacy  of  a  ten-roomed  house;  for  Theodora  Duchess 
could  get  on  a  man's  nerves  as  successfully  as  any  Emma  of 
Suburbia      There  were  times  when  the  duke,  warded  of  her 
approach  by  the  tap-tap  of  her  high  heels  on  the  polished  floor, 
fled  from  an  interview  incontinently.    The  duchess  was  satisfied 
hat  their  marriage  was  in  all  respects  a  perfectly  happy  one; 
the  duke  would  not  have  said   so;  but  he  would  have  cour- 
teously qualified  the  difference  of  opinion  by  supposing  that  it 
was  as  happy  as  marriages  usually  are.  and  taken  credit  to 
himself  for  going  his  own  way  and  letting  the  duchess  go  hers 
only  requiring  that  each  should  have  a  plausible  reason  to  ^o- 
count  for  their  separate  ways,  such  as  affairs  of  state  in  his 
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own  case  and  social  duties  in  here.    Happily  the  duchess  be- 
lieved in  the  genuineness  of  both  reasons. 

Castlefield  was  not  by  any  means  their  largest  property,  but 
It  was  the  duchess's  favourite  residence.  The  duke  proclaimed 
It  his  favourite  residence  also,  which  meant,  not  that  he  cared 
to  live  there  much  himself,  but  that  he  liked  the  duchess  and 
the  family  to  live  there  out  of  the  way.  In  his  absence  the 
duchess  commiserated  her  poor  husband  because  he  could  not 
also  be  enjoying  the  dreamful  ease  of  the  south  country  sunshine 
and  softness  with  tho  '  few  friends  "  who  managed  so  pleasantly 
to  vary  the  monotcny  tor  her,  but  then,  of  course,  he  had  to  be 
in  London.  Various  other  places  also  seemed  to  require  his 
presence  pretty  often,  such  as  Prris.  Vienna,  and  even  St. 
Petersburg,  with  intervals  of  rest  and  refreshment  on  the  Ri- 
viera or  in  EgjTt,  and  Homburg,  of  course,  or  some  other  Bad 
m  due  season  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 

Anything  labelled  duty  is  supposed  to  be  disagreeable,  and 
the  more  so  the  more  credit  we  take  to  ourselves  for  the  per- 
formance; which  convenient  superstition  adds  greatly  to  our 
satisfaction  in  many  pleasant  pursuits.    It  was  said  of  the  duke 
that  he  had  a  high  sense  of  duty,  and  so  he  had,  and  not  to 
himself  first  either.    He  thought  most  of  his  family,  his  prop- 
erty, his  people,  and  there  was  also  his  duty  to  God.  which  he 
performed  by  going  to  church  regularly,  that  being  the  whole 
of  this  part  of  his  duty  in  so  far  as  he  understood  it.     It  was 
done  in  the  hope  of  a  glorious  resurrection,  for  the  duke  never 
did  anything  for  nothing.    But  there  is  this  to  be  said  for  him, 
that  he  never  expected  anybody  to  be  more  disinterested  tiian' 
himself,  and  he  was  quite  as  ready  to  pay  when  he  felt  in- 
debted as  to  receive  payments  which  were  his  due;  a  quality 
which   would  have  worked  out   bettor  for  his  debtors  liad   he 
oftener  felt  indebted.    He  had  his  limitations  of  course.     He 
was  feudal  as  the  remotest  of  his  ancestors.    He  cared  for  his 
people  as  he  cared  for  his  family,  giving  them,  not  whHt  they 
would  have  liked  or  had  asked  for.  but  what  he  thought  was 
enough  for  them^enough  in  the  case  of  his  family,  good  enough 
m  the  case  of  his  depen<lcnts.     He  had  married  as  a  duty  to 
posterity,  and  also  because  he  considered  a  duchess  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  his  establishment.    And  he  saw  to  it  that  she 
had  all   the  privileges   that   redounded  to  the  honour  of  hh 
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house.    As  a  duchess  she  had  satisfied  him;  at  least,  he  would 
not  have  exchanged  her  for  any  other  duchess  he  knew.    Though 
small    she  was  well  set  up,  an  excellent  thing  in  a  duchess; 
and  she  had  kept  her  blond  beauty  well  into  middle  age,  and  was 
not  too  plump.    He  believed  that  she  could  be  as  insolent  on 
occasion  as  any  of  her  caste,  but  in  that  he  flattered  her.    Her 
insolence  was  accidental,  the  result  of  her  inability  to  under- 
stand that  "  common  people  "  and  "  people  of  that  kind  "  had 
much  the  same  sort  of  sensibilities  as  herself;  that  a  common 
mother  would  be  hurt,  for  instance,  if  her  baby  were  called 
ugly  even  by  a  duchess  with  a  smile.     But  to  hurt  with  in- 
tention was  not  in  her  nature,  which  was  of  the  kindliest,  as 
the  duke  well  knew.     In  an  obituary  notice  he  could  honestly 
have   paid   her   every   sort   of  conjugal   compliment.      Unfor- 
tunately, the  qualities  which  gild  such  notices  are  not  always 
the  pleasantest  to  live  with.     An  unaffectedly  simple-minded, 
gentle,  guileless  lady  may  get  on  a  man's  nerves  even  at  the 
best  of  times,  and  it  was  not  the  best  of  times  with  the  duke 
that  morning.     It  was  one  of  the  times  when  he  made  up  hie 
accounts  with  life  and  determined  to  see  to  thing.,  more  him- 
self.    He  had  been  making  up  his  mind  periodically  for  the 
last  thirty  years  "  to  look  into  things,"  "to  see  to  things  more  " 
himself,  but  had  never  got  any  further  than  the  making  up  of 
hi*  mmd.  because  other  things,  such  as  successes  with  his  horses 
on  the  turf,  discovering  a  new  way  to  pass  the  time  pK,asantly, 
or  some  special  80<-ial  distinction,  invariably  occurred  to  raise 
his   spirits  above  that   point  of  depression    which   results  in 
immediate  a«>tion  when  a  reform  of  any  kind  is  in  question. 
On  arriving  at  the  Castle,  tlw-  duke  shut  himself  up  alone. 
There  are  few  who  come  near  enough  to  remove  the  souse  of 
loneliness  when  it  is  strong  upon  us,  and  any  fiowpany  but  that 
of  th*-  few,   or  the   one.   at   such   times  only   aggravates  thd 
trouble.     The  duke  was  lonely.     He  was  not  given  to  intro- 
spection, and  could  not  have  told  you  what  was  the  matter  with 
him,  but  the  symptoms  are  unmistakable     He  shut  himself  up, 
kept  his  hat  on,. and  lit  a  eigar.    This  room  of  his  was  not  ver^ 
large,  nor  especially  well  furnished,  but  it  was  comfortable;  a 
man's  room  of  the  sort  in  which  a  man  has  evidently  made  him- 
self at  home.    There  was  not  much  of  anything  in  it,  but  what 
there    wa»  had  "been   weil-used.     The   books  on   their  shelves 
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showed  use  m  their  bindings,  the  leather  coverings  of  the 
olia.rs  showed  use,  and  the  carpet  showed  use.  On  the  writing- 
tabJe  there  was  litter  enough  to  prove  that  it  had  been  very 
recently  m  use,  and  the  waste-paper  basket  was  full. 

The  one  thing  in  the  room  which  was  striking  enough  to 
distinguish  ,t  from  the  room  of  any  other  man  of  means  was  a 
superb  Gainsborough  hung  in  a  conspicuous  position,  a  por- 
trait of  the  duke's  grandmother,  a  beautiful  woman,  patrician 
in  every  feature,  and  of  noble  build,  v.  woman  at  to  be  the 
mother  of  a  noble  race.     The  duke  stood  before  the  portrait 
now  contemplating  it  as  if  it  were  new  to  him.  or  as  if  he  had 
suddenly   been   struck   by   something  in   it   which   had   never 
struck  him  before.     There  was  not  even  a  remote  family  re- 
semblance between  himself  and  this  portrait.     His  father  had 
married  money   without   breeding,  and   his  commonplace  ap- 
pearance had   been  inherited  from  his  mother's  family      He 
looked  like  something  solid  in  the  city,  or  a  prosperous  pro- 
fessional man    one  of  those  with  that  straight  sort  of  upper 
lip  which,  when  it  is  compressed   in  the  act  of  forming  an 
accurate  opinion  upon  the  facts  stated,  looked  equal  to  the 
task.    His  grandmother  was  pure  Brabant  in  appearance  and 
m  fact,  for  it  was  a  case  of  first  cousins  marrying,  and  the 
duke,  her  grandson,  was  proud  of  her. 

But  it  was  not  pride  that  showed  in  his  face  as  he  earnestly 
looked  into  the  i,ortrait  at  that  moment;  if  it  were  possible  that 
such  a  thing  could  be  inspired  by  a  familiar  and  beautiful 
purtruu  of  a  beautiful  woman,  the  strange  look  in  his  eyes 
m,«rht  have  been  mistaken  for  fear.  At  all  events,  it  was 
8oniethin#r  senous. 

^May  I  come  in  f "  said  some  one  at  the  door. 
The  duke  started.  He  had  been  too  absorbed  to  hear  the 
tap-tap  of  his  little  lady's  high  heels,  which  usually  warned 
him  of  her  approach.  He  glanced  at  the  door  of  an  inner  room, 
where  he  would  have  been  safe,  but  it  was  too  late.  He  had 
only  time  to  snatch  off  Iws  hat  and  put  his  cigar  down  as  she 
entered. 

"My  dear,  I  am  sorry  to  disturb  you  when  you  are  busy " 
she  began;  "but  there  is  a  tiresome  girl  with  some  lace.  I 
want  to  consult  you " 
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CHAPTER    Vin 

holW  ^    forgiveness  easy  to  obtain  whatever  the  offen.o     A 

^mef    TV  u   "''*',"'  ""  ''"^"^''  *^'  «'■"  ««vPntv-and  .even 

times.     This  was  her  only  great  Unit,  but.  like  other  ^It 
faults  which  we  do  not  realize  to  be  a  fanit  ,n  «      T  I 

Lady  Ann  had  left  the  schoolroom  not  beraose  she  was  nron 

fttclr    '^'  J"*  ''^^"^^  ^*^  ^^'^  «"-'^  at  the  age  when 
It  18  customary  for  young  ladies  of  her  rank  to  come  ouT    W 

mu;:'.:'?'"  'r^'^'^^  ^^''^  -"*"-"-  oZZeTL^i 

hadLtlT      «*  «  ^«^-"'"  «-aBon  whatever  the  wearherso 
Had  Lady  Ann,  not  because  she  was  rin^  ^^«-  *k  ""^"mer,  so 
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that  this  exercise  was  making  her  good.  If  some  of  the  pass- 
ages which  were  expected  to  have  this  effect  had  answered  the 
purpose,  well  would  the  exclamation  have  applied,  "  How  won- 
derful are  thy  works,  O  God  I "  It  is  not,  however,  the  sense 
of  what  we  read,  but  the  spirit  in  which  we  read  it,  that  makes 
for  the  effect,  so  that  a  recipe  for  cooking  conger  eels  would 
serve  to  keep  us  in  the  right  way  if  regularly  repeated  with 
that  intention,  even  if  it  were  not  a  very  good  recipe;  which 
observation  is  not  irreverent  if  properly  considered,  that  is  to 
say,  if  it  be  taken  as  a  warning  to  readers  not  to  blame  The 
Book  for  the  shortcomings  of  their  own  understanding. 

The  duchess's  bower,  as  the  children  called  it,  at  Castlefield 
was,  like  the  duchess  herself,  essentially  early  Victorian,  and 
therefore,  unlike  the  duchess,  not  particularly  dainty;  but  it 
had  for  characteristics  the  charms  of  comfort  and  freshness, 
comfort  in  its  restful  chairs  and  sofas,  its  solid  bookcases,  its 
few  good  pictures  and  ornaments;  and  freshness  in  the  light 
and  air  from  three  tall  windows,  in  its  spaciousness,  its  pretty 
chintzes,  and  in  the  flowers,  of  which  there  was  no  great  number 
to  cloy.  The  duchess  was  fond  of  flowers,  and  knew  enough 
to  have  only  one  scented  kind  at  a  time  in  her  room ;  violets,  it 
might  be,  or  wallflowcra  or  roses.  That  bright  March  morning 
it  was  delicious  with  the  perfume  of  fr^^esias,  the  duchess's  fav- 
ourite scent.  There  are  days  when  ihe  spring  in  the  south 
country  is  both  winter  and  summer,  ir.- ^  the  winter  of  it  that 
day  was  being  respected  by  a  fragrant  wood  Are  on  the  hearth, 
while  the  summer  in  its  brightness  was  being  wooed  to  enter 
through  an  open  window. 

Mother  and  daughter  had  just  closed  their  Bibles,  and  were 
sitting  with  them  atill  on  their  laps;  but  the  talk  had  wandered 
from  the  lesson  to  some  little  trouble  in  the  household. 

"  I  shall  just  leave  it  to  your  dear  father,"  the  tluchess  was 
saying.  "  He  knows  best  about  everything.  I  always  think 
God  was  so  good  to  us  poor  weak  women  when  He  made  man 
the  head  of  the  woman.  You  cannot  think  what  a  rest  it  is, 
once  you  are  naarried,  to  have  your  husband  to  rely  upon;  to 
be  sitre  that,  in  every  emergency,  he  will  always  know  what  is 
best  to  be  done." 

"  But  do  all  husbands  invariably  know  ?  Suppose  he  made  a 
mistake  ? "  Lady  Ann  asked,  the  germ  of  sense  in  her  search- 
ing for  nourishment  to  strengthen  its  growth. 
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Of  course  you  must  pray,"  said  the  duchess,  "pray  with- 
out ceasing.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  an  educated  man  would 
make  a  mistake.  And  you  will  marry  an  educated  man,  dearest, 
so  you  need  have  no  fear." 

^     "But,"  Lady  Ann  persisted,  flushing  at  her  own  temerity, 
but  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  supposing,  that  he  made  a  mis- 
take, or  wanted  me  to  do  something  wrong— or  something " 

"  Dear  child,  a  gentleman  would  never  want  you  to  do  any- 
thing wrong." 

Lady  Ann  did  not  ask  for  the  definition  of  a  gentleman  to 
be  applied  in  any  doubtful  case.  She  thought  she  knew  the 
genus  oft  by  heart. 

^^    "  The  man  is  the  head  of  the  woman,"  her  mother  repeated. 

bt.  Paul  said  80.  and  St.  Paul  was-^r-was  a  saint,  you 
know.  The  woman's  part  is  to  obey.  Love,  honour,  and  obey 
It  18  very  beautiful  to  se«  how  all  things  are  ordered  for  the 
best.  Women  are  weak  and  have  to  be  protected.  The  girl  has 
her  father,  the  wife  her  husband,  to  look  up  to;  and  all  good 
women  have  the  chivalrous  and  respectful  care  of— of  all  really 
nice  men."  The  duchess  waived  the  other  sort  away  with  her 
hand  as  a  negligible  quantity,  not  worth  considering  because 
they  did  not  belong  to  her  set.  and  therefore  could  never  come 
near  enough  to  have  authority  over  her  or  hers.  So  she  talked 
teaching  her  daughter  as  she  had  been  taught,  how  not  to  see' 
to  reason,  to  judge  for  herself.  And  the  doctrine  that  a  woman 
has  only  to  be  good  and  obey,  and  keep  herself  from  all  knowl- 
edge of  evil  that  it  may  not  grieve  her.  or.  should  the  knowl- 
edge unfortunately  come  by  chance,  that  she  should  ignore  it 
was  accepted  with  reverence  by  Lady  Ann  because  she  had  it 
Irom  the  mother  she  adored. 

Her  mother,  watching  her  as  she  sat  there  with  eyes  full  of 
dreamful  ease,  thought  what  a  beautiful  little  head  she  had 
Ihe  Brabant  head  had  come  to  be  noticeably  small,  natural 
so  ect.on  having  acted  without  question  on  the  conventional 
fallacy  that  a  small  head  is  a  thing  to  be  desired.  '•  The  beauti- 
ful ittle  head  "  of  fiction  is  responsible  for  a  tendency  to  breed 
small  skulk  m  which  there  is  no  room  for  a  useful  supply  of 
brains  'A  fine  wr!I  balanced  brain"  might,  of  course,  be 
opposed  to  It.  but  seldom  is.  because  fine,  well  balan<wl  hrains 
som.a  Ilk,,  work  so.nehow.  and  work  reeks  of  commercialism. 
Ihe  Brabants  had  certainly  not  much  use  for  commercial  brains 
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■ince  none  of  them  ever  worked.  They  looked  upon  money  as 
a  thmg  to  be  made  rather  than  earned,  and  they  made  a  Jood 
?li  T",^^  ^"'"^'  ^*"'^^''^^'  ""'^  horse-racin,,.  anHy 
ITJi  T^"  '^'  'T""  "^"'^«  '^  ^^'^^^-  financ  era  who 
mZIZ  """  '";  '^•"'"'  countenance  of  the  family 
At  these  things,  as  they  themselves  would  have  eleirantlv  ex- 
pressed  it.  they  were  as  sharp  as  monkeys,  but  shnjn^fdoes 
no  require  sustained  effort  of  thought;  besides.  .hoST  s  not 
necessary  when  the  game  is  a  game  of  chance,  so  Nature  wkh 

ma'chln:;;"'"""^  "^"°"^'  ""''  '^'^^  *«  -^^'^  the^XS 

hnrJ?w""^  *^^  ""'^  P^"'^  ""^^^^  ^^""^^'^  tl^e  duchess's  final 
homi^,  a  manservant  came  in  and  asked  if  her  grace  would  be 

whTcf  ;"  """uH''  ^^  ^*"'^«'  "^°  ^«d  b^«iht  some  laee 
^ich  she  wished  to  have  the  honour  of  submitting  to  hel 
graces   inspection.     Her  grace  did  please. 

claim^"*t!"'  ^'"^'•.  ^^'  ^''^^^  ^^'^P'^'"  th«  duchess  ex- 
claimed with  an  amused  smile  when  the  man  had  gone. 

Ji-lla  Banks  was  shown  in.    She  curtseyed  to  both  ladies  with 

might  have  been  an  act  of  deference  from  an  equal  to  an  equaf 
so  easy  was  it  and  so  graceful.  ^      ' 

ckil^T.'^''*  ^r  ^^^™  *°  ^"^'^y'  ''^"d^"  the  duchess  ex- 
answef'    "Yon    ^"  '"^^r^*'"-*^^  -^thout  waiting  for  an 

see  The^  lace  '"""^^^  ""''  '""^"^  ^'^^  ^"  «fl""«'  *<> 

„T,  Ji7'*^  ^T  f  ^''''''  P^™'««'«"  "  Ella  answered  quietly.  She 
undid  a  parcel  she  was  carrying,  and  displayed  the  large  lovely 
diaphanous  piece  upon  which  Adnam  had  seen  her  at  work. 

The  duchess  s   ittle  hands  went  out  and  her  whole  little  per- 
son began  to  flicker  as  a  bird  flickers  before  it  takes  flight. 
How  exquisite  I     she  exclaimed.     "  Do.  do  look.  Ann  dearest, 
Have  you  ever  seen  anything  so  perfect? " 

''It  t*  perfect!  "  Ann  responded  in  italics. 
J.1,V  .   "^  hunian  eyes  could  ever  have  seen  to  do  anything  so 
dehcate  IS  a  wonder  to  me."  the  duchess  cried.     "  You  wish  to 
sell  It,  1  suppose  ?  ' 

might  like  It."  ^'''''"  ^"'  ^^"^"^     "^  ^^^'^^  ^""^  ^''^^ 
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heartnj^"  '**    ^'  *^**  "  "°'  *^*  ''°'^'"  »»'d  the  duches. 
She  flitted  across  the  room  as  she  spoke  (stumped  rather 

ribbons  and  laces  all  flickerinflr  in  the  animation  of  her  desire 

r'rr  '^^  '"''"'T:-  "  ^^^^^^«  "•^  ^^  ^eys?  -  she  cried,  feel^n^ 
about  her  dress  and  lookmg  all  over  the  room  at  the  saie  t  me 
nelpless  in  her  impatience. 

Lady  Ann  rose  to  the  rescue,  and  the  keys   were  finally 
found  m  the    ook  of  the  drawer  in  the  escritoire  which  the 

Tn^  ^  !>  Tu  complacent  look  of  one  who  is  about  to  do  a 
good  deed  The  box  was  full  of  notes  and  gold.  The  duchess 
rummaged  amongst  the  notes,  chose  one.  and  held  It  out  L 
Ella  with  a  beaming  smile.  Ella  could  see  that  it  was  a  en- 
pound  note.  She  did  not  take  it.  After  glancing  at  k 
she  looked  at  the  duchess  and  waited.  The  duSs  no 
sist^ed  m  offering  the  note:  "  It  is  for  your  beautiful  lace."'she 

li.ht  ^n'7  't  *^'  ^7^  u^  *^°  y^"'-  «^"'"«  «*  't  from  day. 
^fa  Sied      '"^  ''''  '"*  ^"'^'^^'  '"  *^"*  ^"-'  ^o-  «--'' 

hn  "^T  '"f  ^^^'^  '/'"  *^^  ^"'^^^'^  answered,  beaming.   "And 
how  right  nnd  nice  of  you  not  to  work  on  Sunday." 

thn.lv  she  moans  that  ten  pounds  is  not  enough  for  the 
lace,  ma„.ma^  dear."  Lady  Ann  put  in  diffidently. 
r,ntn  A  *5^^"?*'««  exclaimed,  and  the  hand  that  held  the 
note  dropped  to  her  side.  "But,  Ella  Banks."  she  remon- 
strated, "ten  pounds  all  at  once  is  a  large  sum  for  a  giriin 
your  position  to  own." 

"This  lace  is  my  only  means  of  livelihood,  your  grace" 
Ella  answered  speaking  always  with  the  quiet  self-possession 
of  a  strong  nature  and  with  becoming  respect 

mZ^t  ^l^  ^'''\??''  V^«  ^ith  your  father  in  that  lovely 
little  farmhouse  which   always  looks  so   sweet."   the  duchess 

friend  "T^'r'-  "'  °'*^"  ^"^^  ^^^  ''  ^«  ^^ow  it  to  my 
friends  when  the  roses  are  out  and  the  clematis.  And  they 
say.  when  they  seo  you  sitting  in  the  wind.w  .n.iking  lace,  tha^ 

pic^tuir-         "'''''"'^  *°"'^  °^  ^'^'  ^^''^  J'"«*  ^°^Pl«*^  tl^e 
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"My  father  has  many  expensea,  your  grace, 
hard.    He  cleared  juat  six  pounds  last  year " 


He  worica 


"  Very  creditable,"  the  duchess  interposed. 

"  But  unfortunately  not  enou^rh  to  work  a  farm  and  feed  a 
family  on.    Now  he  is  in  debt." 

"Dear  me,"  said  the  duchess.  "But  how  can  your  father 
be  so  badly  ofl?  Why,  it  was  only  the  other  day  he  had  im- 
proved his  farm  so  much  that  Mr.  Clutterbuck  was  obliged  to 
raise  the  rent.    Mrs.  Pointz  told  me." 

"  I  don't  know  about  obliged,"  said  Ella.  "  Mr.  Clutterbuck 
did  raise  the  rent  when  the  lease  was  renewed,  and  the  little 
profit  my  father  hoped  to  reap  to  repay  him  for  all  his  toil  is 
swallowed  up  by  the  extra  expense." 

"  That's  always  the  way,"  said  the  duchess.  "  It's  just  the 
same  with  us.  His  grace  says  so  every  day.  There's  nothing 
but  expense.  But,  oh,  dear  nie.  in  debt!  "  she  broke  off  to  ex- 
claim with  disapproval.  "You  know  people  in  your  position 
are  really  so  improvident.     Everybody  says  so." 

Ella  stood  her  ground  with  her  steady  eyes  on  the  duchess, 
but  a  slight  contraction  of  her  features  and  a  wild  rose  flush  on 
her  delicate  cheeks  betrayed  some  emotion.  The  kindly  lady 
perceived  it,  and  fearing  that  she  had  hurt  the  girl's  feelings, 
she  made  a  higher  bid  for  the  lace  by  way  of  applying  balm  to 
the  wound. 

'•'  I  will  give  you  fifteen  pounds,"  she  said.  "  Surely  that  is 
enough  ? " 

Ella  let  go  the  smile  which  she  had  been  struggling  to  re- 
press :  "  I  am  sorry,  your  grace,"  she  answered,  "  but  I  cannot 
feed  and  clothe  myself  on  seven-pound-ten  a  year.  Besides,  I 
could  make  double  as  mucli  n  two  years  with  a  sewing-machine. 
There  has  been  no  lace-m  king  like  mine  in  these  parts  for  a 
hundred  years.  What  was  left  of  the  art  had  hopelessly  de- 
generated, and  this  kind  that  I  do  was  thought  to  be  extinct, 
but  I  have  recovered  it  with  much  toil  through  Mrs.  Pratt's 
kindness.  She  lent  me  some  pieces  of  lace  that  had  'oeen  care- 
fully preserved  by  the  Pratts  for  many  generations,  and  I 
worked  out  this  design  from  them.  It  took  me  months  to  dis- 
cover how  it  was  done." 

"Dear  mc,"  said  the  duchesa  to  her  daughter  in  an  ag- 
grieved tone,  "  I  did  not  know  that  Ursula  Pratt  had  any  lace. 
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®^*.^*'  ihowed  it  to  me.    Why  will  people  be  so  Mcretire? " 
'This  iace  is  fit  for  a  queen  to  wear,  your  jrrace,"  Ella 
went  on,  speakinff  evenly  still,  but  w.th  anger  in  her  heart  be- 
cause of  the  self-abasement  to  which  she  was  driven  by  hard 
nece88ity.     "There  can  be  no  finer  in  your  grace's  own  col- 
lection, which  IS  valued  at  a  large  sum,  I  understand." 
"Oh,  but  my  lace  is  old! "  the  duchess  protested. 
"I  am  sorry  I  cannot  wait  until  mine  is  old  for  the  full 
value  of  It,  your  grace,"  £lla  replied  with  unruffled  composure. 
1  he  duchess  looked  helplessly  at  Lady  Ann.     At  that  mo- 
ment the  door  opened,  and  Melton  lounged  in.    He  was  still  in 
riding  dress,  and  had  his  whip  in  his  hand.     The  dress  ac- 
centuated the  greyhound  characteristics  of  his  physique,  but  ho 
was  a  good-looking  young  man  of  the  type.    He  was  perceptibly 
taken  aback  when  ho  saw  Ella  there,  and  betrayed  some  per- 
turbation in  his  speech. 

"  Morning,  mother.  Morning,  Ann.  What's  this?  Lace?" 
He  took  up  the  gossamer  web  and  examined  it.  "  My  god- 
father! he  exclaimed.  "Did  human  hands  make  this!  Have 
human  eyes  survived  it!  Why.  it  would  do  for  a  bridal  robe 
for  the  queen  of  the  fairies!    Did  you  make  it?" 

He  transferred  his  admiring  glance  to  Ella's  face,  on  which 
the  delicate  wild  rose  tint  had  again  appeared,  and  his  own 
dark  face  flushed  to  the  forehead.  Ella  answered  his  question 
with  a  momentary  smile. 

His  mother  drew  him  aside.  '"I  have  offered  the  young 
woman  hftecn  pounds  for  it,  and  she  seems  to  think  that  it  is 
not  enough."  she  complained,  hands,  ribbons,  laces  all  flicker- 
ing. "  burely  fifteen  pounds  is  a  large  sum  for  a  girl  in  her 
position  to  have  all  at  once  ? " 

"Enough!"  he  exclaimed.  "  You'd  have  offered  five  hun- 
dred for  It  if  It  had  had  a  history,  mamma  dear." 

"But  Colonel  Kedlock  says  we  mustn't  over-pay  these  peo- 
ple. It  makes  them "  the  dear  lady  tried  hard  to  think  what 

It  made  them,  but  had  to  give  it  up.  and  ended  lamely  by  ask- 
ing what  she  should  do. 

"Pay  the  girl  her  price."  Melton  advised;  then  turning  to 
Jilla,  he  asked :  "  \\  hat  is  your  price  ?  " 

The  wild  rose  flush  came  and  went:  "My  price  is  the 
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;;You  are  open  to  an  offer?"  he  suggested. 

"Quite  right,"  he  put  in. 

Hri°'"?u'^''^  the  highest  price  I  can  get  for  my  work" 

c>.;:s.'°""Vif  r^  net'^tt*  t°^hr.r  Th^'^  ■'  *'  - 

give  them,  the  more  they  will  want    an/tf'  ""f  ^^ 

tJiPin    ♦>,«  ^  want,  and  the  more  you  do  for 

tfiem,  the  more  you  must  do." 

the"lfe""  hVZ'ar'i^'  '"li  TS  t'*^'  ""  ""'■'  "^'■' 

cn-.'tihi9iJ;-- 

The  duchess,  all  aflicker,  hurried  from  the  room 
claimed,  without  turning:  "Some  one's  calling  you   inn  » 

./rqr:'Xg;rr-friHit 

actmg  upon  the  ,„ggestio„  like  one  hypnoti  J  ™°^ 

lie  young  man  had  affected  languor  so  for  h„t  tl.  i 
gave  way  to  .Icrtnesa  the  moment  W     aiscr  h"d  cL'°^' 
c«ne  close  to  Ella  and  looked  into  her  fai trvolly  e,gerb 

hutr"3a  wtidrcor^'^^  '^^-  ™  -" '-  "-= 
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"I  know,"  she  answered  impassively. 

ibe  answer  disconcerted  him.     He  hn,!  ««  ^^    • 

When  the  time  comes   T  a>ioll  "  «,„    *i. 

ma.?:rtr  -  -^'^'-'^  2:^\^\rrrwh?t^o 

sTan'ge  wthre7nt\'rl'^^^\*^.'^^^  *^^*  the^ll^L 
obiecfionable  "he  saw  thtt  X  h  ^'  "T'  ^'^'^^  *°  ^^^  «« 
impression  and  s  .HedTo  emovelt  Thr'%''l  unfavourable 
there  was  nothing  enigmatfcTn  tha;     TV.  he  understood; 

ture  to  which  it  Lreronded  "n  f  J  ''^  '""'"  ^^'''«'  ^^  ^a- 
on  the  sea.  moonli/htfL  perfume 'ot^^^  "'°"  tim-sunshine 
by  an  impassioned  nigktrngaTelrt^e  Lrr\''^''  ^''^''^ 
night;  all  delicate  refined^t "iot  ^^  fim '^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Once  more  the  colour  rose  in  his  dai  c^eek  He  I  r^^ 
definite  intention  with  regard  to  the  Tirl     wf  ^^  ""^ 

rather  than  to  intend-  to  S  !  I     fu       "^^  "^^  ^'^^  *«  drift 

the  pleasures  onS^CstiS  /e  fbVLT       ^v'^SJ"  ^'°'^^« 
portions  at  a  time     Hi«  ?„«.  ?  ^    ^'°^  ^™^^^  *«  «°»aU 
dainty  morsels  To  ^n  /         {'"'  '^''^  ^"^  «"*'«fi«d  with 
abhorrent  to  hL.    He^l:2     '^'  T^^'^^^^  ^'^  ^^*«  -«« 
brighten  his  wks    but  S  T    '''''"^^  *.°  "^^^^^^^*«  ^'°^  and 
turbed  the  balance  and  loosen^  h"°7  "^^'^  "^^«^*  ^^^  d^^- 
gered  his  self-control  Lwo^nn/V'T^"^^^^  °'  ^'^d^^* 
excess.    To  travel  at  theT^i    T     T^'    ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  one 
to  walk  as  i    fl    a  wa  '     fhtn  J'"^'  ^'^  ''^'  "^«  *^«  ^^^-l- 
talking,  to  go  headW  when  he  waT  *"''"^'^^;  "''°^'  ^ 
perative;  but  at  other  t^mrh"  Z.  T""^  **  *"'  ""^^  ''^' 

pie  who  met  him  cas  in^lL  T^T^^"^  ^'°^'  ^'^d  P«o- 

had  not  attempt  toi^^eS'-  *  ""'  ^'"^"*    ^' 

her  from  a  dista^e  had  f!^^  »  acquaintance.    Just  to  see 

and  raise  I^s  Ss  wit^a  tM?  b'/"  *°  ^^t"'  ^'«  ^^^ 
the  first  torment  of  I^ln  1th  nl"r:\;\'"  ^^"^«' 
poses  uses  all  her  power  to  ;endef  unl^ aS    ^'^r.oZ 
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unexpectedly  beset  him,  and  would  have  driven  him  to  the  ex- 
treme of  confession  in  another  minute  had  not  his  mother 
flickered  back  into  the  room. 

"  Oh,  Ninian,  you  do  look  so  like  yourself— when  you  were 
a  little  boy,  you  know,"  she  burst  out.  "  I've  seen  you  look 
like  that  so  often.  Ah—"  the  little  handa  went  out  to  him— 
"  how  I  wish  you  were  a  little  boy  still  1    I  miss  my  babies." 

The  inconsequent  little  lady  was  one  of  those  who  see  a 
great  deal  \^  ithout  catching  the  import  of  anything.  The  look 
she  had  surprised  on  Ninian's  face  was  the  look  of  a  naughty 
boy  who  thought  himself  caught,  and  it  set  her  mind  off  at  a 
tangent  to  the  days  when  he  was  always  beii.g  caught,  but  she 
missed  its  significance  now.  It  was  the  lovely  little  boy  and 
not  the  naughty  one  that  the  mother's  heart  recalled. 

"Where  is  Ann?"  she  babbled  on,  but  did  not  wait  for  an 
answer.     "I've  seen  your  father." 

Ninian  stood  twirling  the  ends  of  his  moustache,  first  on 
one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  nervously :  "  Well  ? "  he  said. 

"  He  wanted  to  know  who  had  made  the  lace,  and  how  long 
it  had  taken  to  make  it,  and  what  it  was  like,  and  a  great  deal 
more,"  the  duchess  went  on,  just  as  if  Ella  had  not  been  there; 
"  and  when  I  told  him,  he  said,  '  Well,  offer  her  two  hundred 
pounds,  and,  if  that  isn't  enough,  offer  her  three.'  It's  per- 
fectly absurd,"  said  the  duchess,  addressing  Ella. 

^1 1  will  take  three  hundred  pounds,"  Ella  said  indifferently. 
•  "  It's  much  too  large  a  sum  for  a  girl  in  your  position,"  the 
duchess  was  beginning,  but  seeing  her  son  make  a  gesture  of 
impatience,  she  gave  ir,    "I  will— I  will— send  you  the  money." 

Ella  began  to  fold  up  the  lace:  "I  shall  be  able  to  trust  it 
to  your  grace's  messenger,  I  suppose? "  she  asked. 

"  Oh— won't  you  leave  it  ?  "  her  grace  fairly  gasped. 

"  I  cannot  promise  to  keep  it  for  your  grace,"  Ella  answered. 
"I  may  have  an  opportunity  of  selling  it  for  a  higher  price 
before  I  hear  from  your  grace  again.  I  am  in  great  need  of 
money." 

She  curtseyed  when  she  had  spoken,  and  was  about  to  leave 
the  room,  but  Melton  interposed. 

"  Stop  a  moment!  "  He  turned  to  his  mother.  "  Why  not 
pay  at  once?"  he  said  impatiently.  "Or  stay,  shall  I  draw  a 
cheque  for  you  ? " 
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gasp  ?f"  eT  ''°"'^'  ^''''''" ' "  ''''  '^"^^^"^  «^''^»''"«^'  '^>t»'  » 

whpTj  T  """"^J  ***  ^^"'*"'  ^^°  "«^«'  lathered  about  money 
whether  he  owed  it  or  it  was  owed  to  him.  and  to  havTher' 
o_^  safe  m  the  bank  and  the  lace  in  her  possession  at  thlsame 
time,  gave  her  the  satisfying  sense  of  having  made  theTst 
bargain  of  her  life,  and  the  little  lady  was  great  at  a  bargain 

«nv^      \'^i  ?"  '"""  ""^  '«*""^«<i  ^ith  tl>e  cheque  Tan 
envelope  which  he  gave  to  Ella. 

She  coolly  took  it  out  and  looked  at  it. 

pounds.""  ^""^  ^"'°''''"  '^^  "''^-     "^^"  agreement  was  for 

The  yo-mg  man  flushed:  "Won't  you-"  he  was  beginning 

frit  ^""Z^T'l  "P-  ^"^  ^'  «*°PP«d  short,  took  th? cheque 
from  her,  and  left  the  room.  ^"«que 

"You  give  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  young  woman"  the 
duchess  said  peevishly.  She  felt  no  more  concernTr  rLspon^ 
sibdity  w,th  regard  to  the  money,  and  was  very  tired  o  the 
■whole  business  by  this  time. 

Ella  remained  impassive. 

When  Melton  returned,  she  took  the  corrected  cheque  from 
him,  and  put  it  in  her  pocket,  this  time  without  looking  at  T 

t't^htTmrLfor  ^'^'  ^  "^  --'  -^-^-  «'« ^^^ 

Once  more  she  opened  her  parcel,  and  spread  the  lovely  lace 
out  over  a  chair,  then  Htood  for  a  moment  gazing  at  it  She 
fe  the  parting.  It  was  like  parting  with  Something  of  her! 
self   so  intimate  was  her  relation  to  it.  so  worked  up  into  it 

during  which  she  had  been  engaged  upon  it.    There  was  a  re- 

Tvlr^''     /  ^Tu"^  '°™''^^"^  ^'^''  r         «d.  suffered,  hoped,  in 
every  part  of  the  pattern.    But  she  was  not  wishing  the  beau^ 

m  nd  th""^    r^'"-  ,  ■™  ^  ""^  ^°^  ^^^'"'"  -««  ^ore  in  her 
mmd  than  a  leave-taking. 

Having  looked  her  last,  she  made  her  curtsey  again   to  the 
duchess  first,  then  to  Lord  Melton,  and  left  the  room! 

exclai^'S.  ^''^  ^^'"^  ""^  **"**'  Ninian?"  his  mother 

sweredTightr""  '"  '"'  '"'""  "'  re-incarnation."  he  an- 
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"  I  don't  understand  you,"  she  said,  looking  puzzled. 

"  A  young  queen  come  back,"  he  suggested,  "  v ' '  all  the 
dignity  of  her  royal  state  remembered." 

"  I  wish  Ann  could  be  taught  to  curtsey,"  the  duchess  said. 
"  She  lost  her  balance  when  she  was  presented." 

"I  know,"  he  rejoined;  "and  the  Queen  lost  her  counte- 
nance." 

"  Oh,  Ninian,  dear,  you  do  say  such  funny  things  I "  his 
mother  laughed.  "  But  what  do  you  think  of  that  girl  ?  Is  she 
a  Socialist  or  what  ?  She  seems  very  mercenary.  And  I  am  sure 
she  suspected  you  were  going  to  cheat  her  out  of  some  of  the 
money." 

"  No,  it  was  n     that  she  suspected,"  he  answered. 

"  And,  oh  1 "  the  duchess  cried,  "  she  gave  you  no  receipt." 

"  A  cheque  is  a  receipt  in  itself,"  he  said.  "  She'll  give  you 
a  receipt  when  it's  hououred." 

"  How  dreadful  I  "  said  the  duchess.  "  She  can't  be  a  nice 
girl." 

"  She's  straight  enough,  anyhow,"  Melton  muttered.  "  But 
I  must  go,  mother.    Excuse  me,"  and  he  made  his  escape. 


It  was  dinner-time  at  Bed  Bose  Farm  when  Ella  walked 
into  the  kitchen.  Her  Rtepmother  and  half-sister  Harriet  were 
just  dishing  up  a  meagre  meal  of  vegetables  boiled  in  stock  with 
suet  dumplings.  Flipperty  was  looking  on  somewhat  hungrily, 
but  with  a  valiant  effort  to  keep  up  his  spirit."..  "It's  a  poor 
heart  that  never  rejoices,"  he  was  saying.  "Dish  up  the  din- 
ner of  herbs  with  contentment,  good  wife.  Where's  Bobert? 
Oh,  here  he  is.  Never  mind  about  putting  on  your  dress 
clothes,  my  son.     Just  wash  yer  'ands  and  sit  down." 

Bobert  remained  unmoved  by  this  facetiousness.  He 
glanced  at  them  all  as  he  came  in,  and  a  second  time  at  Ella, 
but  made  no  more  sign  of  seeing  them  than  if  they  had  all 
been  tables  and  chairs,  and  nobody  noticed  him  but  his  father. 
The  taciturnity  was  general.  There  was  no  ill-nature  in  it, 
however.  It  was  a  symptom  of  exhaustion  from  overwork  on 
insufficient  food. 

Ella  went  to  a  little  table  in  the  window,  where  were  a 
rusty  pen  and  a  penny  bottle  of  ink.  She  sat  down  and  ^  gaed 
the  cheque  with  difficulty,  for  every  scratch  of  the  pen  had  to 
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^repeated  tvo  or  three  times  to  make  it  mark.     Then  she 

th^t  h«i  I  ^  u '^  ^^'-    ^*  ^*"  *^«  expression  of  her  face 

that  had  caused  Robert  to  glance  at  her  again.    She  was  riow- 

Z  r%'\.  P"."^^  *^«  «-*  ^'-*  moment  of  her  ife 
She  hud  fought  her  first  round  with  the  enemy  and  triumph^' 
The  spo.h  of  victory  were  in  her  hand.    She  could  give7 

Father  "  she  cned,  with  a  catch  in  her  breath  jumninB- 
up  and  waving  the  cheque:  "Father,  here's  peace  andTCy 
for  you.  for  a  while  to  come,  at  any  rate."  ^       ^ 

Banlsf^'t'id'^  ''  '"=  "'^'''  ^^'^^  *°  ^-'  ^^^'  ^- 
"Play  actin',"  her  stepmother  eourly  averred. 

«x«i7„!^'  ""'^^  *^^  ^^"'l"^  ^"  i*  ^"'^k  to  her  side.    Her 

exaltation  was  not  extinguished  by  a  cold  douche,  but  thelx- 
press^on  of   t  changed.    Her  father's  spectacles  were  Un.  on 

Then  she  held  up   he  cheque  so  that  he  could  see  it. 

Pay  Miss  Ella  Banks  or  Order  the  sum  of  three  hun 

dred  pounds '  "he  read.    «  Three  hundred  pounds !"  he  gaspeT 

and  gazed  at  Ella  over  his  spectacles  with  his  mouth  open.  ^    ' 

xhe  rest  of  the  family  gathered  round  and  looked  at  the 

cheque  m  awe.  with  the  exception  of  Robert,  who  bokJd  at 

"It's  for  you,  father,"  she  said. 
''But-but  how's  it  come?  "  he  stammered. 

She  put  the  cheque  into  her  father's  hand.  He  turned  it 
over  and  over,  considering,  hesitating,  without  a  glimmer  of  hs 
habitual  facetiousness.  His  gravity  lent  somethhig  of  dignity 
even  to  his  figure  of  a  turnip  radish  ^     ^ 

can"\',VhV''''i*'  T  ^"^''  ^"  '^'^  **  ^"«*-  "I  don't  think  I 
ter  of  ?w  1  ^  ''"ir?"*  *°  '''''"''  ''  "^'^^^  bring  you  in  a  mat- 
ter of  twelve  or  fifteen  pounds  a  year.    That's  good  money." 

more"   eL  '''^  '^^^""^  "'  «°°^  ^«'  ««  ^^^^  and 

more.     El  a   answered   confidently.     "And   I  owe  you   this 

father.  It's  my  board  and  lodging  and  house  rol.  "^  Doet^t' 
mother  say  I'm  nothing  but  a  fine  lady?    I  must  pay  accord' 
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"Eh,  an'  I  did  say  it,"  her  stepmother  confessed  with  re- 
morse, wipinpr  her  eyes  on  the  corner  of  her  apron.  "  An  the 
times  I've  called  you  an  idle  hussy,  sittin'  there  in  the  parlour 
doin'  fancy  work  as  no  good  ever  came  of  that  I  could  see,  jest 
like  a  fine  lady." 

"You  needn't  fret  about  that,  mother,"  Ella  rejoined.  "I 
knew  what  I  was  doinp,  and  you  didn't,  but  that  wasn't  your 
fault,  and  I  never  blamed  you." 

Robert  took  the  cheque  from  his  father's  hand  and  examined 
it.  then  he  looked  inquiringly  at  Ella:  "You  said  the  duchess 
had  bought  the  lace,"  he  observed.  "  She  did  not  draw  this 
cheque." 

Ella  explained  without  embarrassment.  Robert  gave  the 
cheque  back  to  his  father,  and  sat  down  at  the  table  on  which 
the  frugal  meal  was  cooling.  He  made  no  further  remark,  but 
there  seemed  to  be  something  still  on  his  mind. 

Ellery  began  to  inspect  the  cheque  anew. 

"  There's  more  than  enough  for  the  debts  by  a  long  chalk," 
he  ejaculated.    "  What  shall  I  put  the  rest  of  the  money  into? " 

"Put  ii  into  manure,"  was  Robert's  laconic  advice. 

The  whole  of  that  afternoon  Ella  lay  on  her  bed  thinking. 
The  next  morning  at  daylight  she  was  in  her  usual  place  at 
the  window  with  her  lace  pillow  on  her  lap,  hard  at  work  again. 
Her  stepmother,  soon  after,  brought  her  a  cup  of  tea  and  a 
thick  slice  of  bread  and  butter. 

"I've  misunderstood  you,  Ella  Banks,"  she  said,  and  the 
tears  rose  to  her  eyes,  which  were  naturally  kindly,  but  with  a 
strained  expression  always  in  them  now,  like  that  of  an  over- 
driven beast  of  burden.  "I've  bin  thinkin'  of  you  all  night, 
s.^ttin'  here  uncomplainin'.  I  couldn't  sleep  fur  thinkin'.  You 
never  answered  me  back,  an'  I  wish  you  had.  If  you'd  told 
me — There's  many  a  time  yer  back  must  'a'  ached,  an'  a  cup 
o'  tea  ud  'a'  bin  a  help.  I've  not  done  my  best  by  you,  Ella, 
an'  you  a  motherless  girl." 

Ella  took  the  rough  red  toil-worn  hand  in  hers,  drew  her 
stepmother  to  her,  and  kissed  her.  The  good  woman's  eyes 
overflowed.  She  looked  at  Ella's  delicate,  beautiful  hand  as  it 
lay  in  hers. 

"  It's  a  lady's  hand,"  she  said. 

"It's  a  lace-maker's  hand,"  Ella  corrected  her.    "There's 
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mention  the  bread  "and  ElUh',      Tu""'  .*""  '»»"-n°t  to 
«>n,e  «|,petito  ""'  '"'°  ""^  ""«  "'"•  "  »hole- 

.nd'«'rLri7r2i:  "'■'  "■"■ "  ""'""^  •"■«»• 

refreshed,  '      ^"™  P^n't^nt.  encouraged  and 

«.."'He°Io:k:d"„7Cfhe°"'  ""'''  'r  ■"■"«""'  "'  *«  '»»■ 
But  the  dark  head  n,mai„!^  k    ?  ^?"  """«'  'o  "«>  '"lite. 

unresponaive.  No^"„«  r„t"X.^t"'did'''En''  "■•"  l"" 
eyes.  He  was  still  in  «;„»,*  ".  T  ,  '^f  "'"  ^''«  ^»'se  her 
after  he  had  dilppeared  Hi^  ^^^^''l^^^  looked  lon^.  even 
the  best  advantage  on  S\hfroufhT^^^  '•^'"'"'^^^  «^°^'^  ^° 
tion  that  shone  .^  her  eyes  rwasr'i'"*  'I  7^  T'  '^'^"'^ 
as  of  one  earnestly  engS  in  Z  a  ^  '^^'^  °^  intentness 
tion.  ^  ^^^  '''  considering  some  serious  ques- 


CHAPTER  IX 

Ae  Castle.  enconn'T^rSSe'dneta  a  "  VhT,  °t  ,  "I'^t"-  »' 
a  "  Well,  Lena  I »  with  a  smile  aS  1,.?/  1  '"'7  ""'"'  '"=' 
.10  nods  as  she  passed.  LenT  responded  to'the""!  'f"'""'  '''■ 
proper  respect,  walked  on  a  few  sw  ,/'","''"?'"'"  "'"■ 
lowed  the  duchess  on  noiseless  tet  IT'  *""'''"'«'  <"">  «" 
funny  little  flickering  rvemeS  ^fTr  I  J  '"  "»"'  ""''  ""> 
with  much  pleasure  fo  heS  "'''•  '"•™"'">'y.  >-<! 

P«.r^!  an^'ir.ricft  at""  ''"""°"-    ^"^  "-'"ess  dis.p. 
of  miskiei  to  dt.m  her  ''°'"  '*'""  "'*  """""f^  '■>  «he  -y 

f   ilhSe'^e"  illrSille  ,i°  ''"l"^  ?"  ^"°'-  '■"'i  "-hed 
cused  herself  '"^'''  ■""  I*"""  •"<'  *aMly  ex- 

"It  is  80  kind  of  you,"  she  said;  "b„.  I  .iways  read  with 
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iny  father  in  the  mominj?" — which  was  true,  but  it  conveyed 
a  false  impression  to  the  unsuspicious  little  lady.  Colonel 
Kedlock  had  his  own  rooms  at  the  Castle,  and  he  and  his 
daughter  always  breakfasted  there  tof^ether  alone,  reading  the 
whole  time — Lena  deep  in  one  of  the  French  novels  her  father 
left  lying  about  in  careless  profusion,  the  Colonel  himself  con- 
tent with  La  Vie  Parisienne. 

The  duchess  afterwards  ga^  the  duke  her  own  version  of 
the  story,  and  remarked  '  pon  it:  "How  very  sweet  of  Colonel 
Kedlock,  is  it  not?  Ho  really  is  both  father  and  mother  to 
that  poor  little  girl.  What  good  people  there  are  in  the  world  1 
— such  unexpected  people,  tool  It  just  shows  one  should  never 
judge.  Colonel  Kedlock  seemed  to  me  the  last  sort  of  man. 
But  I  suppose  you  knew  him  better?" 

The  duke  said,  "H'niphl" 

The  little  duchess  could  not  forget  Colonel  Kedlock's  gjod- 
ness.  The  recollection  of  it  enlivened  her  day.  Slie  and  Lady 
Ann  read  the  Psalms  toi?ether  that  morning,  cursing  their  ene- 
mies and  blessing  themselves  verse  by  verse  with  more  than 
their  usual  fervour,  and  in  the  intervals  the  duchess  thought 
of  that  excellent  father  improving  the  mind  of  his  wild  little 
girl,  and  was  utiifted  by  the  thought. 

Lena,  this  )norning,  roaming  the  corridors,  came  next  upon 
Lady  Ann. 

"  Is  that  you,  Lena  ?  Do  you  want  me  ? "  Lady  Ann  asked 
timidly. 

"  It  is  me,"  Lena  snapped  back.  "  And  I  do  want  you.  Of 
course  I  always  want  you.    Where's  Eustace  ?  " 

"I  was  going  to  csk  you." 

"I  haven't  seen  him  this  morning,  and  I'm  cross  with 
him." 

"  Oh,  you  mustn't  be  cross  with  Eustace,"  Lady  Ann  re- 
monstrated.    "  He's  probably  looking  for  you." 

"He's  looking  with  his  eyes  shut,  then,"  Lena  grumbled; 
"  for  I've  been  visible  here  above  the  horizon  to  the  naked  eye 
for  the  last  two  hours." 

She  caught  Ann's  hand  as  she  spoke,  and  they  ran  down  the 
grand  staircase  together  into  the  hall,  where  their  sudden  ap- 
pearance caused  three  menservants,  who  had  their  heads  to- 
gether over  a  newspaper,  to  separate  hastily.  Mr.  Grainger, 
the  duke's  man,  having  been  sent  for  the  newspaper,  had  taken 
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bers,  cominu  '*  J'^^^e'^-    Mr.  Peel,  groom-of-the-cham. 

o.,«.nnn      A   J %>     .      .    *^®  newspaper  and  stopped  to  ask  a 

to  make  off,  but  Ithx-pvp/ tT.,  \         Grainger  prepared 

smoothed  o;.  l^sij^irdrdettj^i'^'she"''  '",r"^ 

"What's  the  odds  I"  she  said  airily, 
duke     The'X' ,'"""?'  f  ^'^'^'''  ""•■  ""  P«P«'  to  the 

.hiT^dlhereltnowir^':*  ™  *"*'  ''™'~'  -°-^'  '^°' 

she  Mid  imperatively.    •'  Come  in  here "  ^    ' 

one  dragged  him  back  into  the  room  he  had  just  left,  and 
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■lammed  the  door.  Ann,  cut  off  without  perpmony,  looked 
after  them,  too  timid  to  follow,  and  in  doubt  as  to  what  ahe 
should  do  next,  aa  she  always  was  when  there  was  n^^  one  at 
hand  to  order.  She  flushed  in  her  perplexity  ond  hovered 
about,  unaware  of  Benjamin,  who  stood  drawn  up  to  attention 
respectfully.  Ser^'ants  were  merely  a  pnrt  of  the  furniture  of 
her  life.  She  knew  thorn  by  siffht  and  by  nnmo  and  for  their 
various  uses,  as  she  knew  the  chairs  and  the  tables  and  the 
clocks,  but  was  only  conscious  of  their  presence  for  the  mo- 
ment that  she  required  their  services.  As  human  beings  ca- 
pable of  criticism  they  did  not  exist  for  her. 

"Ann!  Ann  I"  Lena  had  opened  the  door  nprain  and  was 
calling  to  !'er.  "Just  put  on  your  things,  and  wait  till  I've 
had  it  out  iMth  Eustace;  then  we'll  go  for  a  walk." 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  Ann  would  obey  this  order,  when 
she  had  tired  it  at  her  point-blank,  she  shut  the  door. 

Eustace  stood  polishing  his  eyeglass:  "What  is  the  matter 
with  me? "  he  asked  plaintively,  and  then  carefully  adjusted  the 
eyeglass  in  his  right  eye,  as  though  the  better  to  see  the  point. 

His  voice  was  musical,  as  Melton's  was,  with  the  soft  ca- 
ressing tone  and  quality  which  only  comes  of  ages  of  cultiva- 
tion and  refinement;  but.  unlike  Melton,  who  was  merely 
deliberate,  Eustace  spoke  with  hesitation,  as  if  words  were  hard 
to  find.  At  the  first  glance  he  looked  like  the  replica  of  his 
brother.  They  were  about  the  same  height,  both  slim,  both  dark 
with  black  hair,  both  wore  a  small  moustache,  shaped  like  a 
cupid's  bow,  and  soft  and  glossy  as  a  blackbird's  wing.  In  a 
detailed  description  no  difference  would  appear,  yet  they  were 
different.  There  was  no  mistaking  one  for  the  other.  With 
only  three  years'  seniority.  Melton  was  already  mature  both  in 
appearance  and  manner;  but  Eustace  was  one  of  those  who 
never  quite  grow  up.  To  the  last  he  would  have  something  boy- 
ish about  him,  something  diffident,  as  well  as  casual  and  incon- 
aequent. 

Lena  stood  before  him  with  her  arms  akimbo. 

"  I'm  not  proud  of  .vou,"  she  said. 

"  Why  ?    What  is  the— er— matter  ? " 

"  A  cow  is  the  matter." 

"  A  cow ! — what — er — on  the  round  earth  do  you  mean  f  " 

"Didn't  you  drive  over  a  cow  the  other  day?" 
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"  I  knocked  one  over— now  I  think  of  it." 

••  Now  you  think  of  it!    That's  just  it;  vqm  don't  think." 

"  No—why  th  mid  I  f  " 

"  You  have  not  even  made  kind  inquiries  about  her  h<    1th." 

"Was  there  any  necessity?"     He  took  o.t  his  eyeffiass, 
polished  it,  and  rephic-ed  it.     "But  I  hope  she  is  quite  woll." 

'*  Hope  is  out  of  the  question,"  I^na  rejoined.  "  The  cow 
lost  hor  calf,  and  now  she's  lost  her  life." 

"  Very  sorry,  I  am  sure,"  Eustace  dotlarod.  "  Shall  I  put 
on  mourning? " 

"  I  should  like  to  see  you  put  on  some  consideration  for  the 
owner.    He's  a  poor  man." 

"I— I'll  try  to  feel  for  him.  What  else  can  I  do?"  Eus- 
tace had  his  mother's  hesitation  about  parting  with       »ney. 

"It's  incredible  that  you  should  ever  ask  such  a  question 
when  there  is  only  one  thinp  to  bo  done  under  the  circum- 
stances." Lena  exclaimed  hotly.     'It   betrays  an    impossible 

depth  of  indifference  to  the  sufferings  of  others " 

"  I  am  sorry  if  the  cow  suffered " 

"  You're  hateful."  she  cried.  "  You  don't  re  a  rap  for  the 
poor  man's  loss.  He's  b^en  to  my  estimable  father  about  it. 
It  seems  that  there  was  no  witness  to  the  accident  but  John 
Body,  and  John  Body  is  ready  to  swear  that  it  was  the  cow's 
fault — was  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  n— no,"  Eustace  honestly  confessed.  "  I  was  driv- 
ing full  tilt  and  not  looking  out.  In  fact,  I  think  I  was  look- 
ing back  at  something  when  I  ran  into  the  cow." 

"John  Body  is  a  slimy  sycophant,"  Lena  exclaimed,  with 
a  grimace,  as  at  something  that  tasted  nasty. 

''What  does  your  father— <?r— say  ?  "  Eustace  asked. 

"He  smiles  on  John  Body's  version,  and  says  if  we  pay 
when  the  cow  was  in  fault,  it  will  just  encourage  these  people 
to  be  uppish,  and  bring  them  down  upon  us  for  compensation 
on  all  sorts  of  occasions.  My  father  didn't  ask  you  for  your 
version  of  the  story?"  Eustace  shook  his  head.  "It  wouldn't 
have  been  safe,"  Lena  chuckled.    "  But  what  are  you  going  to 

"  What  can  I  do?  "  he  drawled. 

"  You  can  go  this  moment  and  pay  for  the  damage  done, 
just  88  if  you  were  a  common  honest  man— nice  change  for 
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you.  Pay  for  the  cow  and  the  calf  and  the  man's  feelings. 
Where's  your  pride? — protector  of  the  poor,  guardian  of  their 
interests,  feudal  lord — and  all  the  rest  of  it:  what  is  it  you're 
always  talking  about,  you  rulers  and  governors,  '  Eeepin'  'em 
down,'  isn't  it?  *  Keepin'  'em  in  their  proper  place'  ?  Are 
you  going  to  do  that  by  squeezing  them?  by  making  them  bit- 
ter agaiubt  you?  by  treating  them  meanly?  Tou  know  what  I 
mean.     I  wish  I  could  express  it ! " 

"  You  seem  to  be  able  to  express — er — a  precious  lot,"  Eus- 
tace commented  with  discomfort  in  his  voice;  "  who  taught  you 
all  this  cant?" 

"  *  Keepin'  'em  down '  ?  '  Keepin'  'em  in  their  proper  place '  ? 
— that's  my  estimable  father  when  he's  discussing  '  these  cursed 
Badical  times'  with  yours." 

"  But  you  don't  seem  to  see  it  from  estimable  father's  point 
of  view,"  he  objected. 

"  No,"  she  retorted.  "  I'm  always  trying  to  see  it  from  the 
point  of  visw  of  the  kept  down.  I  was  kept  down  at  school 
mys<  ^f,  and  I  didn't  like  it."  She  took  a  step  nearer  to  him, 
and  smiled  up  into  his  face.  "  Your  moustache  is  all  out  of 
shape,'^  she  said,  "let  me  curl  it  up." 

She  gave  it  a  twirl  on  either  side,  and  ended  with  a  pat  on 
his  cheek. 

"  You  will  pay,  dear,  promise  me  ? "  she  coaxed. 

"  Oh,  yes.    I  will  pay — all  right,"  he  promised. 

"  Well,  give  me  a  kiss." 

The  yoimg  man  laughingly  complied. 

"  What  nice  white  teeth  you  have  I " — ^this  by  the  way. 
"And  you'll  pay  now,  this  minute,"  she  insisted  with  another 
kiss.  "  Gtet  the  money  at  once.  They're  poor  people.  And  it 
will  'keep  'em  down'  better  if  they  know  you  paid  oflF  your 
own  bat  without  being  forced.  They'll  say  you're  a  real  gen- 
tleman. Nothing  keeps  'em  down  like  making  'em  look  up  to 
you,  as  pa  says  when  he  scowls  at  them.  I  wish  you  would 
think,  Eustace.  You  just  kill  the  cow  and  say  you  are  soriy, 
and  because  you  said  you  were  sorry,  you  think  no  more  about 
it.  You  don't  enter  into  the  feelings  of  these  fellow  creatures 
of  yours  or  appreciate  what  such  losses  mean  to  them.  Why 
don't  you  talk  to  them?  Christ  died  for  them.  I  bet  He 
thinks  much  more  of  them  than  of  you.    They  are  htxman  be- 
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ings-much  more  human  than  you  are,  you  artificial  product 
01  an  overheated  conservatory." 

"I  do  talk  to  them." 

"  Yes,  no  doubt.  You  say,  '  How  are  you,  Byles  ? '  and  you 
are  so  pleased  with  your  own  condescension,  so  certain  that 
the  clodhopper  will  be  gratified  because  you  remember  his  name, 
so  altogether  sure  that  you've  done  a  good  deed  and  will  have 
your  reward,  that  you  don't  hear  his  reply.    Talk  to  the  peo- 

"What  about?" 

"Talk  to  them  about  their  insides,  that's  the  popular  topic 
--  How  duz  yo  sym'toms  seem  ter  segashuate  ? '— it's  not  ex- 
traordmaiy  either.     We're  all  deeply  interested  in  our  own 

'°!l  !t       !    *^f™,7^**  yoii  «a^'t  eat,  and  you'll  be  in  touch 
with  them  directly." 

He  took  a  turn  about  the  room  and  came  back  to  her  "I 
Be^T-what  yon'te  driving  at,"  he  said.  "I'm  more  human 
than  you  think." 

"Prove  it." 

"I  will." 

They  sealed  the  compact  with  another  kiss. 

In  one  way  or  another  the  sixteen-year-old  minx  could 
always  twist  Eustace  round  her  little  finger,  and  all  the  more 
easily  because  he  thought  of  her  as  only  a  chit,  and  was  not  on 
his  guard.  He  followed  her  out  into  the  hall  now,  where  they 
found  Ann  patiently  waiting  in  her  walking  things. 

''  What  shall  we  play  at  next?  "  Lena  asked. 

"I'm  ready  for  anything,"  Eustace  declared. 

Lena  turned  on  him.  "Now,  isn't  that  like  you  I"  she  ex- 
claimed. "  What  a  pity  it  is  that  your  memory  is  not  as  good 
as  your  nature." 

"What— er— is  the  matter  with  my  memory?"  he  remon- 
strated, taking  out  his  eyeglass  and  readjusting  it. 

'I  should  have  made  you  tie  two  knots  in  your  handker- 
chief, she  snapped.  "  Here,  where  is  it  ?  "-she  pulled  it  out 
of  his  pocket,  and  gave  it  to  him. 

"  Now,  tie  one." 

"To  oblige  you,"  he  said,  tying  the  knot,  "though  I  don't 
know  what  on  earth  you  are  up  tc^therel"  He  held  it  out 
to  ner. 
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"Now  tie  another." 
He  did  so. 

"Now  take  a  knot  in  each  hand,  and  say  after  me; 
hand,  '  cow.'    Left  hand,  '  compensation.'  " 
"  Oh !  "  said  Eustace,  enlightened. 

"  This  minute,  you  promised,"  Lena  cried,  indicating  the 
whole  earth  and  all  that  therein  is  with  a  comprehensive  wave 
of  her  hand  m  the  direction  he  should  take;  then  smiled  her 
irresistible  smile  at  him:  "We  shall  meet  again  anon,"  she 
called  back  to  him  from  the  hall  door,  which  Benjamin,  bow- 
ing  low,  was  holding  open. 

Lena,  grasping  Ann's  plump  arm,  or  as  much  cf  it  as  her 
bony  fingers  could  encompass,  shot  her  out  into  the  open  air 
ishe  called  this  taking  Ann  for  a  walk,  but  pushing  her  like  a 
perambulator  would  have  better  described  the  action.  Walk- 
mg,  besides,  was  not  a  form  of  exercise  that  Lena  herself  often 
took.  Her  superfluous  energy  drove  her  to  more  vigorous  exer- 
tion and  all  the  running,  jumping,  and  scrambling  she  could 
do  hardly  suflSced  to  work  it  off,  although  she  was  usually  do- 
ing one  or  the  other.  But  she  had  her  quiescent  moments  too. 
moments  of  intensity,  during  which  her  body  was  crouching 
tor  a  spring,  so  to  speak,  with  nerve  and  muscle  taut  to  serve 
the  busy  mind.  She  did  not  trouble  to  consult  Ann  now  as  to 
which  direction  they  should  take;  she  imposed  her  will  upon 
her.  *^ 

"I  want  to  go  and  see  that  girl  with  the  nimbus,"  she 
said. 

"Nimbus?"  Ann  queried,  out  of  breath. 

I,     "a  ^^iu*"!  "-Lena  whirled  her  hand  in  a  circle  round  her 
head.     "What's  her  name?" 

"  Do  you  mean  Beryl  Blatchford  at  the  Rectory?  " 

Lena  meant  Beryl  Blatchford.     "Oh,  but  it  might  not  be 

convenient  at  this  time  of  day,"  Ann  suggested. 

"You  don't  know  Mamma  Blatchford,  dear  child,"  Lena 
chuckled. 

I' But  you've  only  seen  her  once,"  Ann  reminded  her. 
Quite  enough,"  Lena  assured  her  with  a  grin.     "She's 
one  of  those  people  you  can  be  quite  sure  of  on  a  short  ac- 
quaintance." 

" But  isn't  that  a  nice  character? "  Ann  asked. 
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said'fT^lv'V^""''''*  ^''^"  ^""  ^'^  '^^"''t'  t^^re'8  that  to  be 
tmdit     i  tiT'  ^Tr^''  "'°  ^°"  "««d"'*  be  afraid  of  in! 

'Why?"  exclaimed  innocent  Ann 
cause  »VhT''1"°""?'  r.^  '""'^  ^«'  ^°^««  mysteriously:   "Be- 

laughing.  '  "  ''"  ^°"  ^^  ""  «b«"'dJ"  A«n  exclaimed, 
thi Jk'aWr  "rP^^^*^^^*^'^  Ji«I«  «^ind  such  a  reason  was  un- 

£Er '----"" ----^^ 

S  Tif  ^''°'"''  '""^^d  ^ith  refined  simplicity  The 
-Brabants  had  escaped  the  taint  Tf  fl,^„  i,  j  '""^^'"^"y-  -ine 
of  rank  at  nil    tJ,o\;  i.-?  -J  -If  they  had  any  consciousness 

repeaL""*  *'  "'  '''*  ^"'  "^*^  *^«  --l'-  ^^a-,"  Lena 
"Why?"  Ann  asked. 

to  loo?'at  '  A 'Lttrj"  The^ '^^""'^  T"^"^'     "  ^'^^'^  ^^^ 
her."  "^^  ""^^  ^  ^'^*  «*  tb«  convent  like 

'To^horrlr-'U^r^'^V".^"'^  ^""  "«"*«d  *«  know. 
•*      ^^O'  .^o"id,     was  the  emphatic  reply;   "at  least  T  h«t^ 

"  Yes,  according  to  their  light,"  Lena  said  bitterly     ■■  Have 

TcW,  M  uitentmns'  alwaya  make  a  mess  of  it?    It's 

a  ehantable  way  of  blaming  them.    Charity  long  endures  the 

nuns  made  a  mess  of  it  with  me." 

Ann  had  noticed  none  of  these  things,  but  she  wanted  to 
know  how  the  nuns  had  made  a  mess  of  it. 

Open  your  eyes  and  look  at  me,"  said  Lena. 
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Ann  did  so  involuntarily,  but  she  only  saw  Lena's  bright 
dark  eyes  with  their  long  black  eyelashes,  and  the  strong  fine 
line  of  her  black  eyebrows  in  picturesque  contrast  to  the  mass 
of  her  fair  curly  hair.  She  missed  the  moral  which  a  more 
experienced  eye  would  have  read  in  ihe  ill-nourished  physique 
of  the  tall  girl  of  sixteen,  thin  almost  to  emaciation,  and  blood- 
less, with  a  look  of  premature  age  in  her  face  such  as  comes  of 
sickness  or  a  hard  life.  Lena  had  cause  of  complaint  against 
the  good  nuns.  In  their  care  for  her  soul  they  had  been  cruel  to 
its  fleshly  envelope.  The  growing  girl  must  have  building  ma- 
terial. Lena  especially,  with  her  devouring  mind,  should 
have  been  fed  like  a  caterpillar,  and  the  nuns  had  made  her 

"You  are  as  plump  as  a  partridge,"  she  said  to  Ann.  I 
expect  you  have  always  had  enough  to  eat." 

"  But  so  have  you,  surely  1 "  ^  nn  cried,  shocked  at  the  bare 
suggestion  of  privation. 

"Not  by  any  means,"  Lena  answered.  "My  recollections 
of  my  'happy  schooldays'  will  always  be  hungry.  I  used  to 
be  sent  to  pray  and  repent  in  a  cold  chapel  on  an  empty  stom- 
ach, and  all  the  time  I  could  think  of  nothing  but  things  to  eat. 
I  used  to  imagine  a  feast  to  begin  with,  but  I  always  came  down 
to  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  if  I  could  have  got  one,  I  should  have 
swallowed  it  whole  to  ease  this  aching  void  "—she  clasped  her 
hands  on  her  waist-belt.  "  They  told  me  to  pray,  and  I  did, 
fervently.  I  used  to  say,  *  Lord,  give  me  something  to  eat! '  till 
I  was  black  in  the  face." 

"But  didn't  you  complain?  Didn't  you  tell  them?  '  Ann 
asked  in  distress.    She  was  pale  with  sympathy. 

"No,"  said  Lena.  "That's  queer,  too,"  she  reflected.  "I 
never  did.  I  tried  my  hardest  to  make  them  think  that  I  didn't 
care." 

"Bu*^  why  did  they  punish  you  so?" 
"Once  it  was  because  I  looked  over  a  wall,"  Lena  said. 
"I  didn't  know  that  there  was  a  man  on  the  other  side,  but 
they  wouldn't  believe  me  when  I  said  I  didn't  know,  so,  because 
they  wouldn't  believe  me,  1  vowed  that  I'd  have  looked  all  the 
more  if  I  had  known.  I'd  never  thought  of  men  before,  but 
after  that  I  was  always  thinking  about  them.  .  .  But,  gener- 
ally it  was  for  things  I  said  that  they  punished  me.     They 
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wanted  to  make  me  sorry  I  spoke,  and  I  never  was.  There 
were  so  many  things  I  wanted  to  know  about,  and  I  asked 
questions;  but,  instead  of  answering  me,  they  put  me  on  bread 
and  water  for  forty-eight  hours  at  a  time,  and  not  enough  of 
the  water  even.  When  you're  hungry,  for  long,  it  makes  you 
feel  sick.  They  said  my  sins  were  as  scarlet,  and  that  was  their 
way  of  taking  the  colour  out  of  them.  So  now  you  know  why 
my  hair  is  as  white  as  wool." 

"  But  it  isn't  as  white  as  wool,"  said  the  literal-minded  Ann, 
after  a  glance  at  Lena's  tangle  of  tow. 

"You  wait  till  I  wash  it,"  said  Lena  darkly. 

There  was  a  pause,  then  she  rattled  on  again.  "  There  was 
another  little  girl  at  the  convent — naughty  too,  but  not  in  the 
same  way.  She  used  to  forget  some  of  the  nagging  little  rules 
and  break  them ;  and  they  starved  her  for  that,  and  she  couldn't 
bear  it.  She  was  not  so  strong  as  I  was,  and  she  used  to  moan 
and  cry  till  I  thought  it  would  kill  her,  and  I  couldn't  bear  that. 
So  I  used  to  go  down  at  night  and  steal  food  for  her.  I  didn't 
eat  any  of  it  myself.  I  abstained  by  way  of  penance  for  steal- 
ing it;  and  it  was  a  penance  too,  sometimes!  I  must  have 
stolen  tons,  I  think,  for  that  poor  little  girl ;  that  wrs  sport  and 
I  loved  it ;  but  they  found  me  out  at  last,  and  turned  me  out — 
less  for  the  stealing  though  than  for  the  things  I  said  to  them, 
for  my  eloquence  " — Lena  laughed — "  and  for  the  screed  I  sent 
to  anxious  parents  on  the  danger  of  death  under  torture  by  slow 
starvation." 

"  You  were  expelled  then  ? "  Ann  said  in  a  horrified  tone. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  was  expelled  all  right — for  stealing — also  be- 
cause the  child  I  stole  for,  and  several  others,  were  taken  away 
from  the  convent  by  anxious  parents  on  the  strength  of  my 
screed.  So  here  I  am,  a  disgrace  in  clover — and  I'm  hungry 
still,  though  I've  eaten  an  ox  since  I  came;  but  the  Lord  will 
provide." 

"  Lena,  dear,  do  you  mind  if  I  say  it  ?  "  Ann  remonstrated. 
"  I  don't  think  it  is  quite  nice  to  talk  like  that " 

"  Like  what  ? "  Lena  asked  with  affected  innocence. 

"  Why  as  you  do — about  your  sins  are  as  scarlet,  you  know, 
and  the  Lord  will  provide — things  in  the  Bible.  I  don't  think 
it  is  nice  to  speak  in  such  a  way  about  sacred  things." 

"  Holy  Moses  I  "  Lena  ejaculated.     "  See  how  my  religious 
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education  has  been  neglected  I  The  nuns  never  told  me  my 
sins  were  sacred." 

"  That  is  not  what  I  mean,"  faltered  the  bewildered  Ann. 
*'  But  '  white  as  wool,'  you  know,  and  all  that,  as  you  say  it 
— it  is — it  is  not  nice." 

"  There,  then,"  said  Lena,  repentant  in  view  of  Ann's  inar- 
ticulate distress.  "  I'll  be  good  to  please  you.  It  doesn't  seem 
to  come  naturally  to  me  though,"  she  added  on  reflection. 

"  If  you  would  only  try,"  Ann  pleaded. 

"  Then  you  don't  think  me  good,"  Lena  came  down  on  her 
at  once. 

"  I — I  didn't  mean  that,''  Ann  hurriedly  apologized. 

Lena's  wicked  eyes  twinkled.  But  there  was  a  big  heart  in 
her  naughty  lean  bosom.  If  her  nimble  tongue  was  apt  to  tease, 
it  was  without  intent  to  wound.  It  was  not  in  her  to  inflict 
pain  at  close  quarters,  and  her  life  would  be  lived  at  close 
quarters.  Things,  consequences,  that  might  happen  afar  off  in 
time  or  place  could  cause  her  no  concern.  The  present  was  her 
time,  and  she  had  to  live  in  it.  The  impulse  to  relieve  pain 
companions  the  desire  to  please;  and  to  give  pleasure  was  a 
passion  with  Lena.  It  is  a  passion  with  many  women;  a  pas- 
sion destined  to  carry  some  of  them  to  inexcusable  lengths  of 
self-sacrifice. 

Lena  was  cogitating  deeply. 

"  It's  queer,"  she  said  at  last,  "  why  you  were  born  good  and 
I  was  bom  bad.  It  would  have  been  fairer  to  give  us  our 
choice.  I  shouldn't  have  chosen  to  be  bad  if  I  had  been  asked 
— although,"  she  added  frankly,  "  I  shouldn't  have  chosen  to  be 
you  either." 

"  Oh,  Lena,"  Ann  remonstrated,  "  God  made  us." 

"  I  know,"  Lena  answered.  "  That's  the  puzrle.  He  made 
you  what  you  are  and  me  what  I  am,  else  He  isn't  omnipotent. 
He  must  have  some  good  use  for  the  bad  people." 

"  But  you  are  not  bad,  Lena,"  Ann  earnestly  assured  her, 
feeling  the  word  out  of  proportion.  "  You  are  naughty  some- 
times " — ^mamma  often  said  that  Lena  was  naughty,  very 
naughty — "and  you  do  talk  so — so  queerly."  She  hesitated, 
then  added  shyly,  with  a  good  protestant  blush  for  touching 
the  subject :  "  If  only  you  would  pray,  you  know."  This  was 
the  bed-rock  of  all  mamma's  teachings,  and,  the  instant  Ann 
was  on  it,  she  felt  safe. 
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"What  am  I  to  pray  about  if  I  am  not  bad?"  Lena  asked 
with  a  suppressed  chuckle. 

Ann  fairly  wrung  her  hands  in  the  effort  to  formulate  her 
nebulous  meaning. 

"  We  are  none  of  us  good,  you  know— good  enough,  I  mean," 
she  said.     "  The  best  of  us  could  be  better." 

"  The  Lord  make  us  better  then,"  Lena  said  with  a  shrug 
easmg  off  a  vague  sense  of  injustice  with  the  impertinence, 
iier  irreverence  was  the  effervescence  of  some  such  feeling  as  a 
rule,  the  froth  stirre^^  up  with  bubble  and  hiss  by  the  rage 

Their  easiest  way  to  the  Rectory  would  have  been  by  the 
path  which  the  duke  had  climbed  up  from  the  village  the  day 
before  but  Lena  being  in  command  of  the  expedition  had 
headed  it  off  the  path,  and  they  were  now  adventuring  at  a 
scramble  straight  down  the  wooded  hill.  Lena  naturally  avoided 
all  beaten  tracks;  her  instinct  was  to  make  a  bee-line  to  her 
object,  whatever  it  might  be. 

Mrs.  Blatchford  and  her  eldest  daughter  Beryl— with  the 
nimbus-were  sitting  that  morning  hard   at  work,   mending 
stockings,  of  which  there  was  a  huge  pile  in  front  of  them 
and  many  that  required  hard  work;  for  the  Eectory  was  full 
of  expensive  little  Blatchfords,  brought  into  the  world  as  reck- 
lessly as  young  sparrows,  presumably  on  some  sort  of  under- 
standing that  the  income  which  had  only  just  sufficed  for  two 
would  miraculously  expand  of  itself  into  enough  for  ten    as 
occasion  required.    Unfortunately  the  income  had  not  expanded, 
and  the  consequence  was  short  commons  at  the  Rectory,  anemia 
woriy,  and  all  the  other  evils,  mental  and  physical,  entailed  by' 
insufficient  means.  As  a  result  Mrs.  Blatchford  had  become  one 
of  those  people  who  have  difficulties  with  themselves  in  the 

Mrs.  Blatchford's  family  could  have  told  you  things  to  prove  it 
m  her  case,  things  for  which  they  all.  including  her  husband, 
secretly  blamed  her.  ignoring  the  fact  that  these  things  wer^ 
an  effect  of  which  the  family,  and  particularly  her  husband 
were  the  cause.  For  Mrs.  Blatchford  was  a  healthy,  good-na- 
tured woman  until  five  children  in  excess  of  what  she  waa 
constitutionally  capable  of  safely  producing,  or  haj  the  means 
to  support,  had  told  on  her  temper  by  ruining  her  health. 
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This  morning  had  begun  with  difficulties ;  but  happily,  after 
having  again  seen  the  duke,  Mrs.  Blatchford  felt  better.  To 
many  people  the  good  gentleman  meant  nothing  ve^  definite. 
He  produced  no  more  effect  than  a  neutral  tint.  It  required  an 
effort  to  remember  if  his  face  were  bearded  in  any  fashion  or 
not.  There  are  men  to  be  met  with  everywhere  just  like  him, 
English  of  the  English,  recalling  the  period  of  mutton  chop 
whiskers  though  without  these  embellishments,  clean  and  fresh 
in  their  well-cut  clothes,  giving  an  impression  of  extreme  re- 
spectability, and  with  that  air  of  assurance  which  is  said  to 
come  of  the  habit  of  command — command  of  men  it  used  to  be, 
but  now  it  means  command  of  money.  And  to  Mrs.  Blatchford, 
among  others,  the  duke  as  a  man  meant  nothing  to  speak  of. 
It  was  to  the  position  that  she  bowed.  Duke — dukedom  1  What 
import  in  the  world!  a  whole  panorama  of  possessions,  with 
all  the  homage  like  incense  burnt  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a 
share.  Mrs.  Blatchford  frankly  enterta'aed  the  hope.  The 
golden  nimbus  of  her  daughter  was  surely  worthy  of  a  coronet. 
Many  a  lovely  daughter  has  been  taken  from  a  country  par- 
sonage and  set  on  high — or  dropped  in  the  mud.  There  are 
markets  for  beauty  everywhere. 

The  pathetic  history  of  a  mother's  devotion,  of  her  heroic 
self-sacrifice  and  patieut  endurance,  was  wrought  into  every 
garment  that  Beryl  wore,  into  every  cultured  grace  that  made 
her  attractive;  and  Beryl  accepted  the  service  as  a  matter-of- 
course,  and  would  have  exacted  as  much  more  had  it  been 
humanly  possible  to  render  it.  Because  of  the  querulousness 
to  which  the  chronic  lack  of  physical  ease  gave  rise,  and  also 
n  accouni  of  certain  tricks  of  manner  which  irritated  her, 
she  incessantly  found  fault  with  her  mother  in  her  own  mind. 
She  saw  no  set-off  to  these  annoyances  in  her  mother's  devo- 
tion, and  considered  that  she  had  good  cause  of  complaint. 
She  felt  that  Providence  had  been  unjust  to  her  in  not  hav- 
ing given  her  a  different  mother.  She  was  in  all  essentials 
a  daughter  of  the  day,  with  the  underlying  affection  of  a 
daughter  for  her  mother  covered  up  by  a  top-dressing  of  dis- 
content, which  promoted  the  growth  of  a  high  sense  of  su- 
periority, from  which  she  derived  a  good  opinion  of  herself 
in  contradistinction  to  her  opinion  of  her  mother;  an  opinion 
giving  evidence  of  that  inability  to  appreciate,  which  is  the 
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sure  siern  of  a  small  mind  thinking  meanly.  Great  good 
qualities  are  quiescent;  it  is  the  small  faults  that  keep  up  the 
disturbing  jar  and  fret  of  our  daily  lives,  and  it  takes  a  fine 
nature  to  suffer  the  discoraiort  witiiout  losing  all  proper  sense 
of  proportion.    And  Beryl  Blatchford's  nature  was  not  fine. 

"How  have  they  cleaned  your  white  serge?"  Mrs.  Blatch- 
ford  asked.  "  You'll  be  wanting  it  now  that  The  Family  is 
back." 

"It  looks  horrid,"  said  Beryl  pettishly,  "and  it  will  look 
worse  at  the  Castle.  All  my  things  look  second-hand.  I  never 
have  anything  fresh." 

Mrs.  Blatchford's  heart  contracted,  but  Beryl  gave  her  no 
credit  for  suffering  as  much  on  the  subject  as  she  did.  It  was 
one  of  her  grievances  against  her  mother  that  she  did  not  dress 
her  better. 

"  I  wish  I  c  uld  get  you  a  new  one,"  Mrs.  Blatchford 
said,  sighing. 

"Where  there's  a  will "  Beryl  muttered,  ungraciously. 

The  pettish  mood,  showing  in  her  face,  marred  its  beauty 
at  the  moment.  The  mark  of  such  moods  is  a  register  of  ill- 
humour,  which  already,  in  Beryl's  case,  threatened  to  become 
a  permanent  disfigurement,  so  continually  did  the  ugly  indi- 
cation appear  there. 

Mrs.  Blatchford  tried  to  ease  her  aching  back  by  a  change 
of  position,  and,  failing,  gave  expression  to  her  ill-east;  in 
another  deep  sigh  and  a  countenance  made  woeful  by  silent  en- 
durance. Signs  of  suffering  were  disagreeable  to  Beryl,  and  she 
resented  them.  She  had  no  pity  for  the  ache.  She  looked  at 
her  mother  with  distaste,  and  added  the  sigh  as  an  item  to  her 
score  of  grievances.  It  stood  for  audible  and  irritating  com- 
plaint. But  the  sigh  had  escaped  from  poor  Mrs.  Blatchford  in- 
voluntarily. An  appeal  for  sympathy,  articulate  or  inarticulate, 
to  any  member  of  her  family  was  worse  than  unavailing,  and 
she  knew  it.  Signs  of  suffering  are  apt  to  disturb  healthy 
modern  girls;  they  object  to  the  discomfort,  and  retaliate  upon 
the  sufferer  with  accusations  of  selfishness.  The  Blatchfords 
were  all  impatient  of  anything  that  affected  their  own  comfort, 
and  it  was  net  sympathy  but  blame  they  had  for  their  mother 
if  by  chance  she  showed  herself  ill  at  ease.  So  vicious  circles 
are  formed  in  families.    Mrs.  Blatchford's  ill-ease  found  ex- 
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cuross  from  the  nmn  who  1  ^         ""''I'    °  "^''""-    ^  ^''^'^l 
euu't  stand  it  a«v  Inn  7'"  °r  *  ''^  ^^'^  '^°"««  »>«««"««  he 

<lcTly  aaid   would  L  '^"*'"\  ""'^  "  "^«°'  ""'«  ^^'nanl"  ten- 

Beryl  held  up  a  dilapidated  stocking. 
It  wint  noS::::'^^ir''    "^  -'*  Po-i^I.  -nd  it. 

changed  ^'  ""^^'^  expression  of  her  countenance 

no  s,gn  of  their  sordid  work  was  visible  '^  ""'""^^ 

whispJr  '"'  "'^^  ^^'•*"  ^'«-  Blatch^ard  had  time  to 

SheWi^^lthe  Crtle'^B-     ^"  «-  ^^  ^^^  other  day. 
question  werraninjurT  ""    '''""*^  '^°''*'^'  "«  ^^  *^« 

snappy!"  ^°d  ^eryl  managed  to  retort,  "I'm  nof 

Certainly  no  one  would  have  accused  hpr  «^  u 
later,   when  the  vouni?  UAi..        °^^"f  ^  ^^"^  of  it  a  moment 

An„.s''fwo':„ft  ,i^[\!Lr'°t  "^''"'r''"  ™"-  '"kin. 
"Lena  Kedlock,"  that  young  lady  answered  for  herself. 
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Mhnl'M^**^  T"^'  ^^  ^"^*  '«'"  ''•*'''  "ther  before.  And  I 
should  have  known  you  in  any  case.  You  are  »o  like  the 
colonel.    And  how  is  heV  ® 

"?tMl!?»!."  ''*'^''  '^"""^  ^°"'"  ^^"«  ^"^'^"'d  -"uaiiy. 
Mrs.'BSo^d%r2^'rT,^^  ^°  ^T  ^°"  "'  '^^'" 

noighbourhood.  T  think? »"  "^'^  ^"^  "'"'*  '°  ^" 

"  Yes,  "  Lena  answered. 

.hJ'}^"""  ?"J1."Tf  ''°'"®  *'^'^'"  Ann  cxplaine<I.  "because 

L  noT  ^"^^-,^°';J"y«  -hen  we  were  in  London  or  uT" 

rn  .r  h  ^"*  «^  ^'^'ays  spent  her  holidays  with  us      iv 

mother  d.d  not  hke  her  to  be  all  the  time  shut  up  in  a  col" 

"You  were  brought  up  in  a  convent!"  Mrs.  Blatchfor.? 
ejaculated  with  marked  disapproval.  «iatchford 

"Kept  down,"  Lena  corrected  her 

Mrs.  Blatchford  locked  puzzled,  "i  Lope  they  did  not 
temper  with  your  religion,"  she  said  seriously  "^  "'' 

1  didnt  take  any  with  me."  Lena  answered. 

mean^t"  '"  ^^'^''^^'"^  ^"^^^'™^-     "  ^°"-y«"  <lon't 

teetrif'n^,^'"'^^"'^''"  '"'^  ^""'  «^"^'"«  her  little  white 
^e^th   m  a  mischievous  grm.     "It  depends  upon   what  you 

tI,J^*^^'?!°?'"u',"''^  ^'^-  ^l«t«hford   impressively,   "is  not  a 

Igr^  ^itt  mS "'  ^^°'^"  °^-    ^-'  ^^^^  ^-  ^  -  -"  u 

"  Oh    yes,    she    agrees    right    enough,"    the    casual    Lena 

She  8  hke  you.     Thinks  me  all  wrong." 
"Oh,  no!"  Ann  remonstrated. 

on  "?oU^?t?  *^"'''/  '**""'"  ^^  "^  y<'  I^»a  rattled 
on  Observe  the  upward  trend  of  my  nose  "-she  gave  that 
dehcate  organ  a  push  up  with  her  finger  as  she  spoke  wS 
eflFectually  determined  its  trend.    "  My  father  teUs  me  to  fdlow 
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my  noM  Mmetiinef  when  I  aik  for  directioni.  Ho  doein't 
mean  to  be  polite  on  tho«e  occaaiont,  but  he's  doing  better  for 
mo,  perhap»,  than  he  think*.  Ono  does  a  thing  in  the  end  with- 
out thinking,  that  one's  always  being  told  to  do;  and  I  expect 
I  shall  be  oflF— up— after  my  nose  one  of  these  days,  involun- 
tarily." 

Mrs.  Blatchford  saw  nothing  but  what  was  objectionabl  in 
Lena's  glibness.  Sho  had  decided  by  this  time  that  Lena  s 
a  minx— "and  no  wonder,  with  such  a  father,"  as  she  after- 
wards observed  to  her  husband.  The  father  might  have  stood 
for  an  excuse,  but  she  meant  him.  for  an  additional  reproach, 
as  is  usually  the  case  with  the  unsound  of  heart,  who  take  a 
horrid  delight  in  flagellating'  the  neighbour  they  do  ntt  love, 
not  only  with  his  own  sins  with  the  sins  of  his  remotest 

ancestors  also;  and  if  ancestors  are  no  forthcoming  to  be  used 
for  the  purpose,  there  is  the  sin  of  noc  having  had  any,  a  pun- 
ishing lash  when  dexterously  wielded. 

Mrs.  Blatchford  examined  Lena's  appearance  as  she  talked, 
appraising  its  value  in  the  marriage  market,  and  the  danger  in 
it  to  Beryl's  chances.  This,  she  considered,  was  not  great. 
But  clearly  the  minx  was  uppish,  and  must  be  snubbed.  Mrs. 
Blatchford  determined  to  ignore  her.  She  turned  to  Lady 
Ann:  "And  are  you  going  to  be  very  gay  at  the  Castle?"  she 
asked,  with  a  lively  note  in  her  voim  and  an  encouraging  smile 
for  the  Castle,  to  help  it  to  be  gay. 

"My  mother  would  like  to  be  ij  liet,"  Ann  answered.  "I 
know  of  no  plans  at  present,  except  <  dinner.  We  are  going 
to  dine  at  Pointz  next  week." 

"A  dinner  party  at  Pointz,  how  delightfull  One  meets  all 
the  best  people  there." 

Mrs.  Blatchford  rolled  "thr  best  people"  round  on  her 
tongue  as  if  she  enjoyed  the  flavour. 

When  the  girls  rose  to  go,  the  go  d  lady  became  fulsome 
again  with  thanks  to  Lady  Ann  for  coming:  "It  was  so  very 
sweet  of  you,  but  then  you  always  are  so  sweet  I  " 

"There,  Ann  I"  Lena  exclaimed.  "I  told  you  they'd  like 
it."  She  turned  to  Mrs.  Blatchford.  "Ann  didn't  want  to 
come.  She  was  afraid  you  might  be  busy— mending  stockings 
or  something." 

The   colour   flamed    to    iJrs.    Blatchford's    forehead.      She 
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glanoed  round  the  room  apprehcniiivoly,  expecting  to  see  henelf 
betrayed  by  a  tell-tale  atwking  left  lying  about 

Lena  interpreted  those  aiffnals  aright. 

"Hit,  that  time,"  slipped  from  her.  $otto  voce,  but  Beryl 
heard  and  lookp<l  pained.  So  Beryl  wa«  hurt.  Lena's  good- 
nature sent  a  flash  from  her  heart  to  hor  head.  She  hud 
to  atone,  and  her  uncanny  shrewdness  showi^  her  the  most 
excellent  way. 

"Ann,"  she  said.  " wouldn't  it  be  nice  if  Miss  Blatchford 
could  come  back  with  us  to  lunch  and  spend  the  afternoon  f" 

Ann  thought  it  would  be  delightful  if  Mrs.  Blatchford 
could  spare  Beryl.  There  was  no  doubt  that  Mrs.  Blatchford 
could  spare  Beryl.  But  how  to  get  her  homo  again  through  the 
dark  wooda  was  the  difficulty.  She  had  no  one  to  send  for 
ner. 

••Oh,  that'll  be  all   right,"  the  ready  Lena  assured  her. 
There  8  sure  to  be  a  man  about-Melton  or  somebody-to 
take  care  of  her." 

Mrs.  Blatchford  could  hav  kissed  the  minx.  Beryl  hurried 
off  to  dress.     Her  r-  *her  ran  after  her  into  the  hall. 

"Put  on  your  white  serge,"  she  whispered  in  breathless 
excitement. 

"Don't  be  so  fussy,  mother."  Beryl  snapped  and  the 
mother's  joy  was  extinguished.  But  Beryl  returned  in  the 
white  serge.  Haste  had  brought  a  dslicate  tinge  of  colour  to 
her  cheeks  and  she  was  all  animation.  Lena  looked  plain 
beside  her.  and  Ann  insignificant.  The  mother's  heart  expanded 
again.  She  saw  good  reason  to  hope,  especially  when,  late  in 
the  day,  Beryl  returned  escorted  by  Eustace  Brabant.  If  only 
It  had  been  Melton  I  But  Melton  had  beer.  out.  Still,  there 
was  the  comfort  of  supposing  that  if  he  had  been  at  home  he 
would  have  been  as  much  attracted  as  his  brother.  And 
Eustace  must  have  been  attracted,  for  he  had  stayed  by  her 
daughter  the  whole  time.  Mrs.  Blatchford  caressed  the  golden 
nimbua,  in  which  she  saw  a  promise  of  the  good  things  of  this 
world  for  her  daughter,  so  as  in  due  time  they  might  aU 
enjoy  them. 

On  his  return  to  the  Castle,  Eustace  hunted  up  Lena.  He 
had  deserted  her  while  Beryl  was  there,  but  was  hungry  for  her 
tow.    Beryl  was  a  delight  to  the  eye,  but  that  organ  is  soon 
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8la«.  drew  up  .mother  chair,  .„d  re-adjusted  hie  eye- 

/™'»lierather—er-slow,  that  Kipl?"  he  asked     "  T  m„u 
Nice  change  for  you  after  me.  I  should  think,"  Lena  enid 

cht^t'Liletet""    '"^  "'''  '-^  -"^  °"'  '»  '^-    «' 

''A  change  if  you  like/'  he  said,  "but-*r » 

i.lK     ^7"         .     mimicked  him,  and  they  both  laughed    the 

aL   of  TwTh  ^"''*"'  '""*^"^  °"*  «"  '^«  sli^htestprovo- 
cation^  of  two  happy  young  people  in  perfect  accord. 

How  about  the  cow?"  Lena  asked. 
.     Oh,   amicably  settled,"  he  told  her;   "but  thev-<5r-re- 
Z7:i7  ^'^^^r.^^T^-    Ho-ver,  befor'e  I  came  aw^'l  am 
^^.^XZ^'^^i^^r^^^  -  ^-  ^^^  a  co^.r- 
"or4'h!d?a;:^  ,lr  ^^-'"  -  her,  I  suppose." 

V^i^^ll":^:^'''  -^^  -^  '-^^^  ^^  too,  when  you 
"  Er-yes.     That  kind  of  thing— I  should  think  "  Pn«to«^ 

got  out  slowly  choosing  another  chocolate  as  he  s^po'ke"*'^^ 
Melton  just  in  from  his  ride,  came  striding  down    he  lon^ 

comdor,  flicking  the  air  with  his  whip-now  inThe  evei^^g 

inte  t?  '"'  V^'  *""  "^"^°"^'  "«-  ^^  the  shadow  of    ie 
«pace  between.     Portraits  of  his  ancestors  looked  down  upon 
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hr^arl"'"  ^"  """^"  -  P«d-tals  seeded  to  eye  hi.  as 

^^^  ded  absently  ,n  response  to  the  greeting,  but  did  not 

;;W,»  Eustace  guessed. 
Hump,"  Lena  was  sure. 


CHAPTER  X 


asTet'detn^'^V  f  ^^^^^^^^  ^-elf  the  question 

passing.  Melton  dtd  n^  arhrif h  '\  ^'^  '^-vhTw:: 
of  that,  and  he  did  well  n^t  to  ask  hI  TI,^  ''^  ^°  ^^ 
a.^surance  if  he  had  and  been  left  in  ^  T"^  t  ^''^^^  ^"«*  ^^^ 
know  the  worst  at  once     %Zh  ^°''^^-     ^*  '«  better  to 

times,  but  the  inner  Cscioun^  assurances  come  to  us  all  at 
it  is  silenced  by  a  doubt  "'''  '""^^  ^^  ^^"^  -  fu"  faith! 

Why  did  she  not  look  up?    But   aff^,    n      ,. 
She  was  under  no  obligation  to  hL     I       '  '''^^  '^''"''^  «he? 
thought  that  she  was,  seein"  that  \?  w    T'  "'"^  "''"'^  ^-'^ 
had  bought  her  laco-  he  wnuU  ""^  ^^'  P'-actically,  who 

But  Melton  was  .eir'He"rer":h''\?"/' ''*«--" 

a   ^- "^Iiral::  tp^^^^^^^^^  There  was 

n^any  a  mile  for  the  purpose  tL  R  k""^'"^  ^''"^^^  ^^^ 
were  a  pampered  race,  but  pamnere/  !u^T  '^"^'^^^^^reds 
Brabants  had  turned  their  aStion'f  ^"f '*'""•  ^^  '^- 
own  people  in  health,  strength  T„  .  .^  Perfecting  of  their 

as  many  generations  by  ^ust  1"*^'  ""^  "^^^^^  '^"alities.  for 
on  the  choice  of  their  parents  and''"''*»,"'''"/~'"^  ""'^'^^^ 
enough  of  the  best  of  evemh  „ri  ''      '''-^""^  ^"^  ^^ding. 
nothing  in  excess;  on  the  S^  '  p,i„e?f' ^^^^^^^        ^-  *^«™.  bu^t 
the  amount  of  work  and  res      Z  f     T    *°'^'*  ""^  ^^^''^'se, 

^'*'  *^«  sanitary  comfort  of  their 
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homes  and  the  exhilarating  freshness  of  their  playgrounds;  on 
directing  their  education  and  training  generally  with  a  view 
to  developing  the  best  that  was  in  them  so  as  to  fit  them  to 
play  their  part  in  life  nobly— if  all  this  had  been  done  by  the 
Brabants  for  their  people,  as  for  their  horses,  they  would  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  instead  of  being  the  mongrels  snarling 
at  each  other  that  they  were,  have  been  living  like  gods  to- 
gether, crowned  with  health.     Oh,  strange  perversity  of  the 
minds  of  mankind!     They  desire  happiness   and   habitually 
neglect  the  only  lasting  sources.     They  neither  cultivate  nor 
foster,  but  recklessly  dissipate  their  chances  in  the  thousand 
follies  of  their  ill-ordered  lives.     The  misery-making  propen- 
sities of  mankind  have  always  full  play;   their  divine  gifts 
they  ruthlessly  suppress.    They  live  for  themselves  and  for  the 
moment,  instead  of  for  each  other  and  for  all  time.    They  s  sb- 
stitute  the  greed  of  gain,  which  takes  from  others  to  enrich 
itself  and  makes  no  profit  in  pleasure,  for  the  friendly  exchange 
that  gives  and  takes  to  the  lasting  joy  of  the  heart;  the  inces- 
sant quarrels  and  horrors  of  war  for  the  wise  understandings 
which  ensure  peace;  the  vanity  of  self -aggrandisement  for  in 
honour  preferring  one  another;  the  inordinate  indulgence  of 
their  appetites  for  which  they  suffer,  for  the  legitimate  satis- 
faction from  which  good   comes;  the  rage  for  power  which 
seeks  to  enslave,  for  the  love  of  their  neighbour  which  would 
ennoble  both  themselves  and  him;  the  devil  in  self  for  the  God 
in  humanity. 

All  of  which,  being  obvious,  clamours  for  incessant  ex- 
pression. Nobody  ever  remembers  to  think  about  the  obvious 
without  a  reminder;  hence  the  obviously  right  thing  to  do  is 
the  thing  which  is  usually  not  done. 

Melton's  horse  slid  into  its  splendid  stride,  oflF  and  away 
down  the  grassy  aisle.  Horse  and  rider  we  ■  as  one  in  the 
ecstasy  of  speed.  The  turf  flew  from  the  Hying  hoofs;  the 
wind  whistled  by  in  the  wild  exhilaration  of  the  pace;  thought 
and  care  were  suspended. 

But  joy  cannot  last  long  at  that  height.  The  pace  slack- 
ened. The  gallop  became  a  loping  canter,  which  the  rider 
presently  pulled  up  to  a  walk.  Then  thought  returned,  "  Why 
did  she  not  look  up?"  This  time  the  answer  came,  "Why 
should  she?"    It  was  the  answer  of  a  young  man  who  in  his 
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-hCf:  'S^:f  '»  "--«  -'*.'  to  «.««  the  oceted 

nghe  Melton  «.„  AdnorPraTcmti^  ''°""  ?  "«''  <»■  "■" 
pulled  up  to  wait  for  hiS  Adl?„  h  /  'u'T  ""  "''°<''  •"<! 
The  two  young  men  we«  on  ,7  "■  ?  '""''  """"^  W'  a™- 
had  been  children  To™h^rMt,  ""^  I™"'"''  '"""»•  They 
.0  teach  the  .odd.i^rAt™  ttVld^T ""  '*^  '^''^ 

s^-iZtrrai-tfed'  s: "'?  --"  "i.  e": 
'"ti:;-ran;l^:f5C;?oS^^^^^^^ 

moment  the  words  were  spoken  Zt  ^^^'essly,  but  the 
each  other  with  alter  4es  M^^VZ-'^Tf  °^^"  ^°«^«d  at 
what  a  good-looking  -.1  ow  Adna^  "'^  ^°'"  '^'  «'«*  t'«^e 

tions  from  the  point  of  view  o?.  '  ^"^.A^""'"'^  attrac- 
bound  to  admire  him  And  A^n  ^°","^  ^''■^'  «"d  saw  her 
.H;.;ho.hae.-aa„.-1-;7^^-n-^^^^^^^^ 

™"frtir.tt?„:ef.t:rr^^ '~-  -«»- 

les.     He  wants  exercise"  TlfoU^^ 
rode  off.  '*®'    ^«"on  answered  shortly,  and 

Adnam  pursued  his  way  across  tJi«  ^    i 
brows,  and  a  sense  of  discoS-  •  i^.  ''°°^'  ^^^^  bent 

things  gone  wrong.  '''''^'''^^OTt,  an  mdefinite  sense  as  of 

flittSt^^ghlL^^r^^^^^^^  •'^-d  cluchess  had 

ribbons  afloat.  The  litd  Tady  had  o^e  d^""."^  T'  ^^^^  -^ 
of  tears  with  whom  she  was  thn.  ""''/^^^  ^"end  in  this  vale 
her  simple  tender  natt  Tusf  hav?t^'*  ^'^"^  ^^^^  of 
die  of  malnutrition  of  the  heart  ^  ^L  V'"'  ^'^'  ^"«"d.  or 
fnend  is  sympathetic  insight  To  I'T  *^  *^'^  ^"^  ^"  *^^« 
are  exactly  and  cared  for  without  or".    •      ''^''  ^°'  ^^"*  they 

-nscrupuiou.  wo.an  JTS^  htl  3  lltirl^'i 
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her  gift  of  insight  to  acquire  undue  influence  over  a  yielding 
nature  for  purposes  of  her  own.    The  duchess  had  escaped  this 
danger,  for  her  one  dear  friend  was  Ursula  Pratt— a  woman 
of  inferior  station,  certainly,  since  her  marriage  with  the  good 
yeoman,  but  of  equal  birth;  also  a  woman  of  high  character, 
and  of  a  generous  nature,  one  to  give  more  than  she  would 
take  from  anybody.    Hers  was  the  stronger  mind,  the  greater 
wisdom    the  larger  tolerance.     She  never  sat  in  judgment  on 
the  duchess;  it  was  the  duchess  who  sat  in  judgment  upon  her. 
Ihe  duchess  was  prone  tn  be  put  out  by  little  faults  in  Ursula 
l-ratt;  but  Ursula,  thougn  quite  aware  of  the  duchess's  little 
taults,  saw  them  as  she  might  have  seen  some  flaw  in  a  flower- 
she  noticed  the  flaw,  but  did  not  blame  the  flower.     Ursula's 
reticence  was  a  point   in   her  character  which  provoked   the 
duchess.     There  was  this  business  of  the  lace.     The  duchess 
was  exercised  in  her  mind  because  Ursula  had  never  shown 
her  that  lace.    Why  had  she  not  even  told  her  about  it?    How 
cou'i  she  be  so  secretive?     She  knew  that  the  duchess  was  a 
connoisseur   always  on  the  look-out  for  fine  specimens  of  lace. 
The  duchess  awoke  in  the  night  and  worried  about  it,  and 
now  she  was  going  to  Pratt's  place  to  have  it  out  with  Ursula. 
She  walked  by  the  short  cut,  a  path  which  had  been  specially 
made  for  her,  and  named  after  her,  "  The  Duchess's  Walk  " 
inevitably.     It  was  the  only  walk  she  ever  took,  but  she  took 
It  pretty  often,  and  the  duke  said  that  she  owed  the  preservation 
of  her  figure  to  this  last  fact.     The  duchess  always  sent  in  the 
inoming  to  warn  Ursula  to  expect  her.     This  she  did  in  order 
that  Ursula  might  have  time  to  have  some  little  cakes  that 
she  especially  liked  made  for  tea. 

She  found  the  hall  door  standing  hospitably  open  and 
Ursula  waiting  to  receive  her.  Ursula  made  her  pretty  Ger- 
man curtsey  to  the  duchess,  as  a  well-bred  Aubon  Strelletzen 
was  bound  to  do.  It  was  from  seeing  Mrs.  Pratt  make  this 
curtsey  on  one  occasion  that  Ella  Banks  had  learnt  the  pretty 
trick.  The  duchess  kissed  Ursula  on  both  cheeks  and  gave  her 
hand  to  old  Emery,  who  was  also  there.  He  bowed  over  the 
little  hand  with  becoming  respect.  Generations  of  right  think- 
ing had  developed  the  grand  manner  in  Emery  Pratt,  the 
manner  which,  xo  be  perfect,  must  be  made  up  of  simplicity, 
self-control,  self-respect,  kindliness  and  deference.    He  had  a 
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certain  pride  in  the  lone  line  of  h;« 

on  which  he  based  a  ciafm  Tor  In    .""^  •,'"""''*'''«  ancestors. 

never  ,.„  ,„eh  .  mes,  bl^ijtT'iJ^.  ll''  "  '  -'"^-'<'-    I 
up  in  it."  ^  """    ■*""  Adnam  was  all  mixed 

anslttliC.  ''  '^''"^''^  ^"'*-'  --  -ace."  E.er. 

the:Sna^;^fo7d:s:t^t?  ^^^;""'"'^^-  "^*  ^-^«  lil^e 

Surely  youVe  not  let  Adnam  1?  .  ^""^  '^^^  ^'^^   field, 

jerry-building  and  that  ktd  oAhin""^  x^f "'  "^^^  '^^a-^- 
cou-.tiy   is    full    of  such  T^  T^-     *^y  ^"^b^»d  says  the 

Socialisn,,youkno    ll^nThV^/^^!;^"    ""    ^«   -'-d 
are  n^aking  a  n.ess  of  eVemhit  t  "^    ^^1    ""^^    ^^'  '''^'  '^'^ 
the  Orchard."  everything,  and  really  it  looks  like  it  in 

my'  TtiZ\T:,'::''^^-':^^^ry  said  doubt- 
" Adnam  thinks  he  crni3rr  '"'P"^*  ''  ^'^^  «J«o. 
and  I'm  letting  him  tr^.  He  Wl  /"Ai"".*  °^  '^'  ^^^^ard. 
and  he's  been  breaking^up^etouj  n  i  "'  '"^^"^'  ^^  ^^^d' 
away.  It  will  be  goo?  ground  Xnil,  "T""^  '^'  ^^bish 
"Oh,  the  dear  weedsT"  .X J .r  f^""^^^  «re  out  of  it." 
pretty!"  ^"^'^     e"ed  the  duchess.     "  They  were  so 

nia;ert^o\^e7d:''lrf  S^^^  ^«  -  P-Bt  to  be 

"My  dear   Ursula P'tfi  '^"^"^^^^  her. 

have  not  begun   to  talk  Hke  thSrTlTT:^'    "^"'^'^  ^^^ 
materialism.     People  think  nf      !u        .      *^"^^  ^^^^  it  is  all 

to  make  things  pay     Y  u  usedl  h?      .  T^'  "''^  ^"^^  "^^^ 
"I  still  have"  Mrs    Pr«!.  have  ideals." 

weeds  killed  eve;ywhere.''  '"''''''^-     "^  ^^'^^  *«  «^e  the 

Old    Emery   found   solace    in    fl,;  •      • 

symbol   was  obscure   to   his   „'h     .      a^P^'-at'on   though    the 

«.ndi„,  aside  rhel'cheTr„aI"  ''"■  ^'"'  -""-o^i. 
ne.aWa.,spe„..Hei,.il';-r;iXS^ap...„, 
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as  the  duchess  called  it.  She  maintained  that  there  was  some- 
thing eminently  restful  in  the  cloistral  atmosphere  of  the  room. 
The  restfulness  came  of  the  severity,  the  sparsenesa  of  the  fur- 
niture and  the  form;  the  satisfying  purity  of  design,  and  the 
spaciousness.  The  general  eflFect  could  not  have  been  called 
either  old-fashioned  or  modem.  Restful  was  the  only  word  for 
it,  especially  to  the  duchess,  who  had  subjected  herself  in  some 
of  the  rooms  she  occupied  to  the  restless  discomfort  of  Morris 
papers,  and  suffered  like  one  who  is  hit,  but  does  not  know 
where. 

The  tea-things  stood  ready  on  an  old  oak  gate-legged  table. 
The  kettle  was  simmering  over  a  spirit  lamp,  and  Mrs.  Pratt 
sat  down  before  it,  ready  to  make  the  tea  when  the  water  boiled. 
The  procedure  was  evidently  accustomed.  The  duchess  also 
took  a  chair  placed  ^ady  for  her  beside  the  low  table,  and 
inspected  the  cakes,  taking  off  her  gloves  the  while. 

"Some  of  my  cakes,  1  see,  you  dear!"  she  said,  and  took 
one.  There  always  were  some  of  her  cakes,  and  she  always 
expressed  her  surprise  and  pleasure  in  the  same  words,  and 
took  one.  Then  she  addtd:  "How  pretty  your  table  is  I  Your 
old  silver  is  so  delightful,  and  your  ch'ia,  and  the  flowers! 
Really,  you  know,  Ursula,  you  did  very  well  to  marry  Emery 

"  I  did  not  marry  him  for  his  plate  and  china,"  Ursula 
rejoined,  peeping  into  the  kettle  as  she  spoke  to  see  if  the 
water  were  coming  to  the  boil. 

"  No,  of  course  not,"  the  duchess  agreed  between  two  nib- 
bles at  her  cake.  "  You  married  him  because  he's  such  a  dear. 
I  am  always  glad  to  think  I  advised  you  to  accept  him.  Some- 
times I  fear  I  am  not  a  very  wise  woman,  but  when  I  come 

here,  and  see  you  so  happy,  and  so "  the  duchess  glanced 

again  at  the  pretty  table,  "so  comfortable,  I  am  reassured." 

The  duchess  sighed,  because  that  doubt  of  her  own  wisdom 
was  genuine,  but  Ursula  smiled.  The  smile  relieved  her  of  an 
inclination  she  had  to  shake  the  duchess's  conviction  that  it 
was  she  who  had  made  the  match. 

The  little  lady  looked  round  the  room  once  more.  She  was 
trying  to  remember  something — oh,  the  lace! 

"Ursula,"  she  burst  out  abruptly,  "you  never  showed  me 
your  lace  1 " 
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^<-^^t^^n.\^^^^^  -tained  i„  j 

excuses,  but  Mrs.  Pratt  knZ^lll'"'^  explanation  and 
»  always  ,  risk  of  ISj  S"L  °  "?°f  ^'""^"-  There 
carefully  chosen.    The  onrwa^i  ""^^  ''°'"^''  ^°^«^«' 

n|ake  amends.  She  looked  TtotlT'^'t  °",*  *  ^''^'"«"««  '«  *« 
shadow  of  a  smile,  therrLe  dSrl'l  "^'  "^"'^  ^'*^  t^^^ 
at  the  far  end  of  the  room!  opened  h^^^^^^^^^  *'  "  *^"  ^«^'"«* 
deep  drawer,  and  brought  iut'oml  n  ^^^•^°«'^'  ""'ocked  a 
on  a  little  table  which  she  nL?^  Packages.     These  she  put 

dropped  her  cake  on  the  fl^or  in  he're.'  *''  '"'''^"'   ^^- 
at  once  on  the  precious  things  ^'™''''  ^'^^  ««*  *°  ^^'k 

was  ;:itlTfoTitr  ;:fu':  iTwTt\rv--  ^^^^«  «^e 

looked  like  a  happy  chald  a^Jotd  for  I  t  '. '"'"^'  "'^^ 
among  treasures  generally  kent  ft  •.  '''"*  *°  rummage 
under  lock  and  key.  ^*  ^'^"^   '*^   inquisitive   fingers 

.ouip  t'olli:  bIL?  rc:^T,t^  ^^^  ^-*-    -^his  is  the  piece 

derful  Ella  recoveTS  I     I  am  "f  5'^u"'"  "^'^^  *^«t  -on- 
half  the  value  when  s^e  sells"      Pe    f^'  "'"  ^  ^^-*«d  of 

"  ''kr  °'  ^  ^°''-  -ho"Vtorrj.TtTve ''  ""^"^"^°- 

beaming  LSe^'  '^^^^1^",^'"  *'^  ^^^^  ->^. 
Ninian  bought  it  for  me"  she  addS  ^"f'  "^^^'f-at  leas 

had  come  to  be  the  truth  '  P^^^^^^^^ously  telling  what 

paid/?''  ^'^^'"  «^^^  ^-  I^-tt.  relieved,  "Ella  has  been  well 

do   you'%'hi:^TThrill^!^  "What 

thought  it  more  th^^Tnou^htLrf^f ,   ''!   "^^^    ^^ 
gumeas."  ^    nersell,  for  she  refused  to  take 

"How  did  that  come  about?"  Mrs    Pr«ft      i,  ^     , 
divining  that  thereby  hun«r  a  tL  ^^'u    -l   I  *^^^^'  shrewdly 
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«cu?''®  "^^^^  '^^"'^  *°  *"^«  '*•"  *•»«  d"che«8  answered. 
She  8  an  extraordinary  young  person." 

"She  18,"  Mra.  Pratt  agreed.  "Extraordinary.  You  can 
Bee  there,  in  my  piece,  what  a  wonderful  reproduction  of  a  loat 
art  she  has  accomplished." 

"But  this  is  ffcnuine,"  the  duchess  deprecated. 
I*  So  is  Ella's  for  that  matter,"  Mrs.  Pratt  maintained. 
Oh,  not  in  the  same  way,"  the  duchess  objected.     "  This 
IS  old-old!    It  has  a  history.    Ella's  will  do  for  a  court  train 
or  a  bridal  veil  or  a  robe  for  a  royal  banquet.    It  will  look  all 
right,  but  one  could  never  feel  the  same  about  it." 

The  duchess  again  examined  the  pattern  closely,  and  then 
looked  up  at  Mrs.  Pratt  almost  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  It  did 
seem  so  hard  to  her  that  such  a  thing  should  have  got  into 
the  iTeoman  Pratt  family  at  all  when  the  noble  Brabants  had 
nothing  like  it.  "I  never  knew,"  she  said,  "that  people  like 
the  Pratts  could  have  such  lace.  Do  they  really  know  about 
lace?    Surely  if  they  did  they  would  have  sold  it." 

The  colour  rose  in  Mrs.  Pratt's  pale  face:  "The  Pratts  do 
know  about  lace,"  she  said.  "  That  piece  was  brought  into  the 
family  by  an  ancestress  of  my  husband's,  a  lady  who  offended 
her  own  distinguished  family  by  marrying  a  yeoman  for  his 
high  character  and  fine  person.  It  has  a  history,  you  see, 
and  would  certainly  be  the  last  thing  my  husband  would  part 
with  if  he  had  to  part  with  anything." 

But  the  covetous  little  lady  did  not  give  in:  "Surely,"  she 
said,  "between  ourselves,  you  know,  Ursula"— she  gl'anced 
cautiously  around— "do  you.  now  do  you  think  people  of  that 
kind  really  care  as  we  do  ? " 

"Just  as  you  do."  said  Mrs.  Pratt,  proudly  identifying  her- 
self with  "people  of  that  kind"  in  loyalty  to  her  own  good 
man  Even  the  peasants  have  their  family  traditions,  their 
family  pride,  their  heirlooms— humble  enough,  most  of  them, 
but  no  less  precious  to  the  possessors,  who  are  less  vulgar  than 
some  of  us  m  that  they  value  such  things  for  what  they  stand 
for  as  mementoes  rather  than  for  their  monetary  value.  They 
have  to  be  in  the  last  stage  of  starvation,  as  a  rule,  before 
they  will  part  with  them,  and  when  they  have  parted  with 
them,  It  18  as  if  they  had  parted  with  all  that  makes  for  self- 
respect.     You  never  understand  why  they  should  feel   it  a 
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"»:^  oTTi^xt::  iS-  -"- -  -  :- 

»ot  b.  taken  into  the  Zrii^l™  .''""'f/  ■"««»•  <"  they  can- 
to  .taire."  "onuoiue.  and  the  best  of  them  prefer 

feehng  be  absurd?    What  is  it Mn  "  u-  ?°'?'  ^'^'^  ""y  ^^e 
m  even,  detail  that  makes  for  on^     7^"^  civilisation  rests 
The  possessions  we  cherish XThe'Tat':; T^  ^T  '"^'"^«^ 
they  come  to  us  are  symbolsUvlK  i       /  ^^°^  ^^"""^  ^^om 
Hen  and  women  who  hav^  no^rS-  °^  ^"«  «"d  Royalty, 
wuh  are  only  half  human'and   f  sucffT  '\'^""  '"^  ^^'° 
them  once  but  have  been  s  amli  n"*  k      J""^  ^^^«  ^^'^tcd  in 
they  sink  degraded.  Tour  rj^.s    *  l^  ^^"^^''^  circumstances, 
't  i.  said  that  they'are  hopeltr  A^/h         *^t''"'  «^  ^^ich 
have  been  robbed  of  everv  rZ'„  ♦  m     ^^  """^  hopeless.    They 

which  attaches  men  andTom  n  L  t'h  K^'^'^"'"'  °'  '^'"''^'^^ 
nourishes  the  sense  of  Zonsibni,^'^^"' l^-^^  °^  ^>^«^  which 
t-nguishes  them  from  the  aS,  K  '^  *^"'"'  ^^'^^  ^^i^* 
they  are  not  driven  but  seek  thefrfo!J°  t  T^''^'^  *«  ^^'^^h 
drink  and  die."  ^''  ^°°^'  a»d  sleep  and  eat  and 

"Oh,  my  dearl"  said  the  duchess      "V 

"d'^yea^fl'tll",!'"*:'  "■">  -^  -fferin,  kind, 

least  a  chance  of  happhl  Tn)      ,°^  T*"""  °"  "»'  ''"'■»  a 

of  life,  then  I  an,  a  Si.,»  l      J         "'  "■"  ~""f<"" 
sigh.  ,  oociaJut,    Mrs.  Pratt  answered  with  a 

n^'ifr  ■'«"■"  -M  the  duchess,  „„ch  d,ocked,    "Oi™  n>e 
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lace!"  «he  harked  back  at  laat,  tentatively.     "But   ian't  it 
youw,  by  the  way?    Didn't  he  give  it  to  you ? " 

"  T!*T'"'*  "  *^®  *^^®  **^®  ^°"  ^®  family  jewels." 
Ah,  but  the  jewels  are  in  the  entail."  the  duchess  replied 
1  cannot  sell  them.    It  would  be  theft." 

"And  it  would  be  a  breach  of  confidence  on  my  part  to  sell 
the  lace. 

"It  isn't  at  all  the  same  thing."  said  the  duchess. 
Ursula  Pratt  again  had  recourse  to  a  golden  silence.     The 
tablets  of  the  duchess's  contused  little  mind  were  tablets  of 
stone.     It   was   impossible   to   alter  or  supplement    anything 
already  engraved  there.    The  material  was  adamantine,  and  of 
such  a  slippery  surface  that  fact  and  argument  neither  stuck 
to  It  nor  made  any  impression  upon  it.    It  was  inconceivable 
to  her  that  "people  of  that  kind"  could  feel  about  anything 
as  the  Brabants  felt,  but  of  course  Ursula  might,  and  that, 
she  conceived,  wag  why  Ursula  woulj    -ot  part  with  the  lace. 
1  he  duchess  considered  it  the  absuro  survival  in  her  of  a 
faculty  for  the  use  of  which  she  had  now  no  longer  any  occa- 
sion; but  seeing  that  she  was  so  obstinate  about  it,  that  per- 
suasion was  of  no  avail,  she  gave  it  up. 

"Ella  Banks  is  a  perfect  Jew-girl,"  she  began  again,  after 
a  pause,  mconsequently.  "You  would  not  believe  how  she 
bargained  about  that  lace.  It  was  a  most  disagreeable  busi- 
ness. 

"  She  is  a  very  strong  character."  said  Mrs.  Pratt.    "  She 
interests  me.    And  also  I  am  afraid  for  her  " 
"Why?" 

Mrs.  Pratt  paused  to  choose  her  words:  "Have  you  ever 
seen  a  man  look  at  Ella?" 

J'?°:!'J^'^  ^^^  duchess;  and  then,  on  second  thoughts,  she 
added,  "Ninian  was  there." 

"Did  he  look  at  her?" 

"No.  At  least,  I  don't  know.  He  didn't  say  anything 
about  her.  At  least,  I  don't  remember  anvthing.  But  be  was 
very  tiresome.  If  he  had  not  been  there  I  shouldn't  have  had 
to  pay  so  much— at  least,  he  wouldn't  have  had  to  pay  so  much 
But  that's  always  the  way.  If  a  man  goes  into  a  shop  with 
you  all  the  prices  go  up.  And  that  reminds  me"— she  sunk 
her  voice-"  I  should  so  like  to  ask.     I  am  bothered  about 
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J.m«hi„g,     D,  ,„„  „i„a,     But  „„.  .,  oou«  ,„  ..h.u« 

"  Our  thoughts!  "  the  duchew  exclaimed     "  I  oannnt  ♦»,•  i, 
you",U„k.""""''  '*'''  *°  "•""''"•  "'■•"  I  "-«  '-w  what 

duel"  wrLr.?ru'„derj°  zri*""  'ri''  "'■' 

"Mav  «!1  ^°°^^"f"«"^««  ^  with  U8/'  Mrs.  Prntt  prayed. 

The  words  uttered,  they  each  laid  the  tips  of  the  finirers  of 
iThtl  Ai'''  '^"  ^°"°™  °^  *^«  tun^bler:  touching  if  ve^^ 
hghtly.    Almost  immediately  it  began  to  mov    erratically,  the^ 
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round  and  round  in  a  circle,  alowjy  at  fin,t,  and  with  little 
pauses,  but  ^adually  quicker  and  quicker  till  at  la,t  it  flew  aj 

on  .t     Suddenly  .t  stoppcHl  dead,  then  dartcl  off  again,  aa  " 

touch  in;  i'f";';  '^"  'rr:' ''''  "'^''«^^-  ^^'^ '-"-  -«-  ^ 

"What  can  that  mean?"  the  ducheaa  asked  in  a  whiaper 
'I  didn't  want  to  know  about  her"  wniaper. 

"What  about  Ella  Banks?"  Mrs.  Pratt  asked. 
Ihe  Kla88  rapidly  spelt  out  "Ella."  "  Ninian  " 
•What  of  them?"  Mrs.  Pratt  asked. 
But  the  glass  did  not  move. 
"Who  are  you?"  Mrs.  Pratt  asked  further. 

"Gi'drantt""'"  "°"'  ^'"^  ^^^'^'"*'  *P^"'"*  *^«  -'^ 

"Whose?"  Mrs.  Pratt  asked. 

No  answer. 

"But  we  don't  undBraland."  the  ducheM  protested. 
■™    .*"°.  u    "  T  '"'"•  «»'<^l>ine  each  letter  thi,  time  with  an 
San"    lt"f  ""i  ""'*''  "  ""'  "'  "'"'■    "El"  Bank    .„3 

.on.lf;«'i:^  r^et  u^-  ^'"  '"^  '■" '-''  -  '■°"' 

The  duchess's  hands  dropped  on  her  lap.     "What  does  it 
rnean?"  she  exclaimed,   under  her   breath.'   Mrs.   PraUwas 

The  demeanour  of  the  two  ladies,  who  had  sat  throughout 
with  grave  pale  faces  reverently  intent,  speaking  only  in ThTs 
pers  as  people  speak  for  fear  of  disturbing  a  religUs  cere- 

ZILTtoT  1  T"  T'-'  '''  the'power'Z;  ^^ 
invoking.  To  an  onlooker  only  acquainted  with  the  surfac*^ 
o  society  it  would  have  seemed  a  strange  pursuit  fo  two  lad  : 
of  their  age  respective  characters,  and  appearance-the  one  so 

Treat  !orld  Zr^  '"'  "•^"'  *^f  ^*^^'  ^  ^'^^^  ^^^e 
great  world-but  it  was  one  to  which  in  all  ages  there  has 

been  a  parallel,  and  it  had  become  common  eLgh  i^  Jh^ 
nineteenth  century,  when  science,   religion,  and  superstition! 
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Jlr.  Pratt  it  had  ovllntl    ^         "^     ^"  '^"  •^"*'he«H  and 

on  a^t^kit^'S^iir^^^^     r ''''  -'-''  ""''^^^^  --o^ 

Rlovos.  Mr.  Pro  t  nut  ''he  t»  *"*"  u""*^'^  '"  ""*  ""  »>-' 
up  tumbler  and  table  .th.r''/"  '^'  '"'"*''^'  ""'^  '-"^^'d 
ready  to  „o  by  that  tL"    in       '"    ,  '/"u"'     '^'^''  '^"^'^''^^  ^"« 

Wh..n  Mrs  Pratt  roTil^S     uV'^'  '^'  '''«'"  *"«^t»'^'r- 
and  «too<l  at    t  fo    /o mo^.i^*:f  ^'''•^:^  "^  °-  "^  'he  win.lown. 
l-low  wa«  her  own  Z^r  ":;d  ^  Old  n""''^     Im-ecliately 
thick  hedgerows    snrit.uJ       fu     "•         "^  "•eadows.  divided   by 

den.  Bey^ndlhVr  fowa  wafthe'r^^'"^'  """'"'^"^  ^'^  ^" 
the  woo<l.  like  a  streakTf  Jho'  ^^u^  P"''  ''"'^'''  ""'^  ^^-"^ 
But   Ursula  Pratt  saw   L^  '',''  ^'*'"''""'  «'"""-  ^he  sea. 

Thatatwhieh^;::,^;:J^^;rf-  "-  -^  nor  sea. 
in  the  atmosphere  of  earth    buTtv7'1, ""'"'''^"  ^"«  ""^ 

saw  the..  .add".ed  e  '  ZoVLjT  ""^'  ^'"'•"  '^'^"^  «ho 
her  faee  was  pale    and  tho  «v  ^""T"^  *'*'''"  ^he  window 

and  hopeless.  ^"^  expression  of  it  was  both  helpless 

B«rp^rtTnr:-„riri;l;":itrou::tshTd'  '"\^'^  ^'^-^^  - 

the  room.  He  ha"  been  wat^ ^tfy^t^H  she"'  '''"  ^'"^' 
her  reverie.  Perfeet  understanding  as  weH  1  1  "T"  °"*  "^ 
votion  e.xi8ted  l,etween  mother  and  «'  ^  >  "'"'*  '^" 

how  to  wait  on  the  oth^rl  mood  a'  ^^  ''"'^  ^^'^'^  «"d 
even  surface  of  their  dXaffecttn        "  ^"  '""'^  """^^^  ^^« 

up  ^ro  h^sllt^^t 'rthaTstf  ^"^V^f -^'  -^  ^-'^^d 
covering  her  hands  with  his  own  T  T^^'^''  "'"^'  "^^"^'^ 
kissed  and  separated.  Mrs  PratTwalkedl  '^'"-  u^^'^"  '^'^ 
of  the  room  and  back.  ^"^  '^""^'^  *°  ^he  far  end 

;;Have  you  seen  Ella  lately?"  she  asked. 
Ihis   afternoon,"  he   answered      "  T'vp   .•„  . 
there.     She  asked  me  for  help  with  her  ol     ^"""^^ome   from 
not  in  the  mood  to-day   solZl  ^""f"'  ^"'  «^e  was 

"  TT«™  •     u  .  ■*^'  '^'*°^®  away  early." 

ilow  18  she  getting  on?" 
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"  As  usual — ^very  fast  with  everything." 

"Has  there  been  any  change  in  her  lately  that  you  have 
noticed?" 

Adnam  hesitated,  then  said :  **  No.  At  least,  nothing  that 
I  could  put  into  words." 

"Then  you  are  conscious  of  something ?" 

Adnam  looked  into  the  fire,  considering. 

"  The  something  is  in  myself  probably,"  he  answered  at 
last.  "You  see,  now  that  I  am  not  playing  about,  every  mo- 
ment is  precious  and  it  takes  time  to  give  Ella  lessons." 

"Why  not  hand  her  over  to  me?"  his  mother  asked.  "I 
have  plenty  of  time  to  teach  her,  and  should  like  to  have  her 
here  for  several  reasons." 

"Thank  you,  mother.  It  is  what  I  should  have  liked  to 
suggest." 

Mrs.  Pratt  had  observed  him  narrowly  as  they  talked,  and 
was  satisfied.    Adnam  was  not  in  love  with  Ella  Banks. 

Twilight  gathered  around  the  little  duchess,  tripping  along 
alone  through  the  shadowy  wood,  as  was  her  wont  after  a 
visit  to  Ursula.  She  preferred  to  come  and  go  alone  on  these 
occasions.  She  wanted  to  think,  she  said;  but  she  did  not 
think.  She  was  not  capable  of  much  consecutive  thought.  She 
felt;  which  is  better — for  a  beginning.  Thought  is  the  fruit  of 
feeling;  right  thinking  comes  of  right  feeling:  feeling  comes 
first;  the  germ  of  high  endeavour  is  a  pleasurable  emotion— not 
hate  therefore,  wh'ch  co-i  ,Jes  and  corrupts,  contracts  tho  heart 
and  withers  the  body;  but  love,  which  is  to  mankind  what  sun- 
light and  fresh  air  are  to  the  flowers,  the  source  of  all  health 
and  strength  and  beauty.  In  the  little  duchess  feeling  and 
thought  alike  were  in  embryo,  but  the  germ  was  good.  All  her 
yearning  was  upwards,  towards  the  light.  We  need  not  flatter 
ourselves  that  we  are  even  as  clever  as  she  was,  most  of  us. 
The  world  she  lived  in  was  very  much  like  the  dark  pine  wood. 
A  path  had  been  cleared  for  her  through  it,  and  she  must  keep 
to  the  path  or  lose  her  way.  She  kept  to  the  path;  while  we — 
we  try  for  short  cuts,  thinking  in  our  self-conceit  that  we  can 
make  a  more  excellent  way,  and  so  are  lost,  some  of  us,  or  only 
saved  in  deep  humiliation. 

A  shaft  of  light  from  the  setting  sun  lay  on  the  tree-tops, 
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branches,  but  .h/:L't    Ml  oTv'r/  Tw^  T"  ■^-'  *"' 

inner  ™n,el„„.„rWTn1VetU';'::L't7.h.''v '°  '"1 

lower  feelings-  our  di^r  ll   I?         •'''Predion  of  the  ahal- 
empea  her  ^-V  Lt^w^^'S  --fXanre^'t  ^'T 

delrTSTufStt'S:;:  """"^  '"  *'^'  "^- -' 
the  duohess  had  her  IJeL  'X  "^  °.'  '^  P""""'  ^nd 
one,  however,  for  she  w^Trdl  f  n"*."'  "  """"'■"  '«' 
was  brought  back  to  h^rn  „  i^  f''  "'"'"^  '^'■"^  »h« 
ahoek  of  1  sotrd  I'rZZl''^  heti  n'r  S"t  ^  '"^ 
m  suspense  by  the  silence    was  «11  1  T    T'        "^  *'*''  '°"« 

"ThSrt^  °"";-^  -J^^ofsot'lr'f  ''^'''''- 

shert%'i"^^:rrthtoXi*  ir^  -t  i-^^- 

wondering  who  but  Sf'^'uld  ^^ZH^'Z  ""d    ""^T 
hour.     She  stopped   anH   Innt^Ti   k     i  "®  ^^''^^^  «*  that 

crossed  her  own  ^tle  °  atl      D        1  *°,  ^^''"^  ^  ^^^^^  aisle 
came  galloping     ThlfX\  ^''^'^.^^^  ^^"^  ai«le  a  horseman 

little  fadyT'uned  up    a?d   dir'  ^'  '''^^^*  ^  ^^^^^  °f  the 
her.    It  was^elt^^^^^^^^^^^^^  horse  towards 

Platinum!  '  *''"'  ^''°  "'^'"^  hard!     Poor  darling 

she^siird-t^truidtd^^^^^^^  -r rSi » 

«  wJn  ,  ^  *^°  without  you? " 

yourSSng""'  -^■"""^  <i™'."  i»  replied.  "I  .„  „„. 
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giving  expression  to  a  general  sense  of  dissatisfaction  without 
knowing  why  he  should  be  condemning  himself.  He  had  done 
nothing  wrong;  neither  did  he  intend  to  do  anything  wrong; 
but  neither  did  he  intend  to  do  right.  There  is  a  stimulating 
sense  of  strength  and  mastery  in  the  effort  to  steer,  which 
IS  pleasurable;  when  a  man  lets  himself  drift  his  strength  is 
sapped.  He  gains  at  best  a  period  of  dreamful  ease,  but  sooner 
or  later  he  is  bound  to  be  aroused,  enfeebled  by  inaction,  to 
cope  with  some  entanglement  out  of  which  he  no  longer  has  the 
power  to  extricate  himself.    It  was  Melton's  habit  to  drift. 

1  he  httle  mother  looked  up  admiringly  into  the  dark  deli- 
cate wel-bred  face  of  her  son:  "Nobody  like  you,  Ninian, 
dearest,  she  repeated-"  to  look  at.  of  course  I  mean.  Fo^ 
nobody  could  be  so  good  as  your  father.  I  don't  mean  that 
you  are  not  good,  for  you  are  the  best  son  in  the  world.  And 
1  am  sure  you  would  never  do  a  wrong  thing.  But  you  were 
naughty,  you  know,  often,  when  you  were  a  little  boy,  and  some- 
times you  are  tiresome  now.     But  your  dear  father " 

Perhaps  he  was  naughty  as  a  little  boy  and  tiresome  as 
a  young  man  too— before  you  knew  him,"  Ninian  put  in  lau^'h- 
mgly. 

"Oh  no!"  the  duchess  exclaimed-" at  least.  I  have  never 
known  him  do  a  thing  or  say  a  thing  that  I  would  have  had 
otherwise.  And  I  don't  believe  he  has  ever  done  a  thing  or 
said  a  thing  that  should  have  been  otherwise." 
"All  men  make  mistakes."  Ninian  ventured 
The  duchess  caught  at  that:  "Yes.  he  may  have  made  mis- 
takes,   she  said,  "  but  that  is  different." 

"Well,  it  is  certainly  a  mistake  to  be  naughtv  and  tire- 
some Nmian  said.  "I  wish  you  would  allow  that  my  father 
sometimes  made  those  mistakes.  Then  I  might  hope  to  grow 
out  of  mine  and  become  in  the  end  as  good  as  he  is." 
^^  Oh,  Nmian  you  ar^you  will."  the  little  lady  exclaimed. 
1  wish  I  could  say  what  I  mean  1 " 
Melton  pressed  her  hand  to  his  side:  " Don't  distress  your- 
self, httle  mother."  he  said  seriously.  "I  always  understand 
you.  I  shouW  like  to  become  all  that  you  admire  and  respect 
m  a  man  You  must  tell  me  my  faults.  When  was  I  tire- 
some  last  ? 

The  question  shot  the  little  lady's  mind  off  on  to  a  new 
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What  happened  next?     SorethW      ^^r'"'*  *°'^   ^""1^  «o. 
bered-Ella  Banks  f  ''°"'«*^'"»  puzzhng-ahf  she  remem- 

ann.-'^wL'f  itint'ol  "*'DlTorj'°''^,f"l^-PP-^  h- 
you  ever  spoken  to  her?"        °  ^""^  ''"^^  ^lla  Banks?    Have 

i;rK:,f:i'^:,^^^^^^^  to « sharp 

down  before  he  could  reply  '^  '"^  ^"'^*  ^^'^  ^"'2 

Yes,  of  course,"  he  said      "  Tn 
When  ,„„  b„„^h.  ,„„,  ,^^^  J^;^  j^Injour  r>K.m  .he  other  day. 

of  on^sS'..  ''■"  ""  "-"-■     "How  .hin^  do  ^  „„. 

■^Mn,  „  effort  ,„  S  /,  ^^^  '™'  'W„ki„^,..  ^t, 

qmte  like  Ella  Banks.    She  tj^^Z    7'"  ""'  •"'•"  "««  I 
«>  very  clever,  it  seems"  *°"''  "'  """"y-    And  she's 

''SrPraTl"!':?*"-"'«''oW 


'a. 


And  so 


"Ursula  Pratf     «;},«  <  7  """"-cu  10  * 

do  I.    But  I  don't  ^    \      '  ^  ^'•^"^  '■"*«'•««« 

"Does  Mrs    PrltK^-  ''  ^"'^  ^°'  «  y«"'  .— " 

Ella    Ba^ksl"-  HrnlrrriVed^  ^"^T*  ^  --  takes  in 
mother^  attention  in  a  neH^  eirt  "Y^"'- ^"^"^'^    ^'« 

"  Ttln^^^^^^  lltT  k  ^  ^.^-'^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^°"^^- 

«T  j-j  ,^  "''*"^^8t  Adnam  takes  in  Ella?"  >»,«  j     i. 

I  didn't  know  that  Adnam  toolTa       •  .    ^  "^""-'^^"^  repeated. 

"Well,  he  gives  her  ol^      1   ^  '"*^^^'*  '»  Ella." 

to  .ive^her  on'e  this  Tf t^r^,"'' --•    '  -t  hi.  on  .is  .ay 

her  -'ndr™:1ttnilT;etr        "'f  ^^^  ^"  - 

course  that  is  different.    iLre  co,,hT      '"-'''     "  ^'"'  "^ 

"  Then  there  is  some  objecln  t  "°  objection  to  that." 

«ued.     "What  is  it?''         ^       °''  *^  something."  Melton  pur- 

« Jhtthfnr  itr:-!^*  r  ^'^^^^^  ^-  --  - 

and  was  not  to  be  dislodged         "^    '^  ''^^*  °"  '^^  °Jd  one, 

--:tt^r:e-^t,t%r^ 
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Of  course  Ursula  might  expect  something  better  in  the  way  of 
birth;  but  what  real  difference  is  there,  after  all,  between  a 
yeoman  and  a  tenant  farmer  ? " 

Ninian's  horse  began  to  caper,  roused  to  resentment  again 
by  a  jerk  of  his  tender  mouth  from  Ninian's  unsteady  hand. 
They  had  reached  the  Castle  by  this  time,  and  were  only  a  little 
way  from  the  door. 

"  I  must  find  someone  to  take  this  brute — will  you  excuse 
me,  mother?"  he  exclaimed  irritably. 

"Poor  darling  Platinum,  you  are  naughty!"  the  little  lady 
admonished  the  horse,  and  tripped  off  happily  up  the  steps, 
her  mind  entirely  set  at  rest. 

"  So  glad  I  met  you,  Ninian  dear.  I've  enjoyed  our  talk," 
she  called  back  to  him.  He  waved  his  hand  in  reply,  but  hia 
countenance  was  sombre.  The  little  duchess,  denied  a  smile, 
blamed  him  in  her  own  mind  for  being  needlessly  cross  with 
poor  Platinum.  Ninian's  temper  always  had  been  rather  short, 
but  he  was  such  a  dear  generally,  you  had  to  forgive  him  this 
stupid  l:ttle  fault. 

It  was  after  this  that  Melton  passed  Eustace  and  Lena  in 
the  corridor,  and  Eustace  diagnosed  hia  symptoms  as  "Love," 
Lena  as  the  "Hump." 


CHAPTER   XI 

There  was  dole  at  Eed  Rose  Farm  one  morning  a  few  days 
later.  A  fox  had  broken  into  the  hen-house,  and  carried  off 
one  hen,  after  killing  a  dozen.  Mrs.  Banks,  with  an  apron 
full  of  dead  hens,  had  burst  in  upon  Ella,  who  was  sitting  in 
her  accustomed  place  in  the  parlour  window,  hard  at  work  as 
usual.  Mrs.  Banks  cast  the  mangled  carcasses  on  the  floor  in 
front  of  her. 

"  There !  "  she  exclaimed,  "  that's  what  the  hunt  costs  the 
poor  farmer,  and  no  compensation." 

Ella  glanced  from  her  lace-piUow  to  the  dead  hens  with 
distaste. 

"  Surely  you  will  get  compensation  if  you  apply  for  it,** 
she  said. 

"We've  lost  things   that  way  before,"   Mrs.   Banks  com- 
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bh^^tha3'''ha^^^^^^^^  an?thr:?r  "''*^  ^'''^^'  ^^^«^«  ^^n'- 
Wame.  I  know  'emi  AnS  if  tT  T""^-  ^'  '^^  ^«"«  ^a^  to 
it  be?  Will  it  be  value  for  fh.''  ^'^  ^''*^  «"y*^'°^'  that'll 
chickens  we  n,ight  haverea  ed?  foTt'^"'.  '^''"  ^°^«^  ^^  ^^e 
«oId?     Not  a  bit  of  it'  TheVn  n  .  ?.'  -^"^'^  ^"  ^""^^  I>«^e 

^-a.i,bt..eanpH^i?^cr;z:;ri\:^!: 
,  "^^trp^:ei^Thet';^tT-"  ""^  ----^^^  ^- 

don't  pay  us  well  for  th^'^r'  '^!,^"^7  '^P'^-  "But  they 
and  th.ir  hounds  trampHn/ouTt'l  ""  .'°'u"'*^  ^^^'^  horses 
^rowinc  fat  on  our  fowls  No  5  '  '"i^  '^'''  ^''""^'"^  ^-^^ 
our  losses.  I'd  poison  everv  «;,«?•  "%^^^^f"'"«  Pa.vi»ff  us  for 
if  I  was    ,  farmer."  ^  '*^"'""^  ^°^  i"   ^he  countryside 

-idi'S  s^X-Zl*ft"::.VerT  "^1f  '''-^'  --•^^"  Ella 
of  tu„,bled  feathers  and  its  anr'  '  '\  *'^'  ^'""'^  ^^^P 

and  headless  bodies,  all  in   "nfu^        '"^^  '"^  ^""^^"^  heads 
"I  cannot  work  with  them  th  rl     Th'       ?'"^'  ^^'^h  blood. 
"Oh,    you're    a    finoT  I  ^^ey  make  lae  sick." 

you  are  heart  and  ,„„,  „i,h  theTd,"'^  "■  ""'"*=»• 

lo  make  then-  riv"  "P'n^ 
into  her  stepmother's  eCes  o     shrr?     ^'"^"^^^^^^'y.  looking 
purposeful  face.     She  held  Z  ?''>'  "^''^  ^  *^'«^  «"  her 

for  a  space,  then  dr  Pp  d\t  ^rind"??."  "^'^^  *^^*  '^^ 
stimulated,  as  with  a  promise      tL  "\^''  ^"'  '^'^'^^^' 

voked  her  stepmother  "ITre  time  in"'  "^'  "^"''  ^ad  pro- 
She  had  come  to  realise  that  fZ'  T""^  confidence  now. 
of  her  strength  and  success  fI"  T  '"'''  ""'''  *he  source 
and  with  few  words,  she  let  her  r're  thl  T'  'V"'  "'"^^''-' 
words,   weighed  and  pondered    grt  itch    ""h  *'"'  ''" 

They  were  like  gems  whose  vaW^  ^er  m   wisdom, 

their  rarity.     Her  tWht!  jn^^-^ases  in  proportion  to 

sourcefulness.  ^nZ^'^  ZTf^l^T,  ll  ^"^'^  '^^ 
injury  was  healed  by  hope.  '     """^  *he  sense  of 


It 


lir";'* ?"  *^':^  ■•' 'j™^' -  .ntMote 


mg  close  to  a  poison.     Thii 
looked  about  us  with  intent 


18    IS 

we 


certainly 
should 


to  be  found  grow- 


find 


so   in  life.     If 


we 


exs-^ples  every- 
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where.  Beryl  Blatchford  at  the  Rectory  mi^ht  have  found  an 
antidote  in  Ella's  determined  industry  to  the  poisonous  dis- 
content which  consumed  her.  Sullenly  dissatisfied,  thinking 
only  of  herself,  forced  to  give  that  grudging  help  which  is  no 
comfort  because  it  is  grudgingly  given,  incapable,  for  want  of 
will,  of  any  profitable  work.  Beryl  made  no  effort  to  free 
herself  from  the  life  she  loathed.  She  idly  dreamt  of  being 
rescued,  and  was  awaiting  the  event  through  miserable  days 
made  doubly  long  by  her  own  inaction.  Ella  did  better.  She 
kept  her  heart  full  of  affection.  She  worked  for  others  and 
delighted  in  her  work,  so  that  in  her  quiet  days  there  was 
pleasure  always,  the  fare  that  beauty  feeds  upon,  and  growth 
of  mind,  best  harbingor  of  success  in  any  endeavour.  We  do 
well  for  ourselves  when  we  labour  for  others. 

When  her  stepmother  left  her  she  covered  up   her  work 
and  put  it  away  in  a  cupboard,  which  she  had  to  unlock  for  the 
purpose.     It  was  here  she  stored  the  materials  for  her  lace- 
making— thread,    designs,   pillows,   and   finished   pieces.      She 
took  out  a  bundle  of  these  now,  and  spread  them  out  on  the 
table;  collars,  squares  for  bodices,  rounds  for  handkerchiefs, 
ends  for  scarves;  each  a  work  of  art,  though  not  so  exquisite 
m  texture  as  the  diaphanous  piece  she  had  sold  to  the  duchess. 
These  were  what  she  made  on  dark  days,  when  the  light  failed 
her  for  her  finer  work.     She  examined  each  piece  carefully 
now,  did  up  the  parcel  again  and  put  it  away  in  the  cupboard. 
Then  she  took  out  another  lace-pillow,  upon  which  was  a  berthe 
partly  done,  and,  sitting  in  her  accustomed  place,  worked  at 
it  with  flying  fingers  and  without  a  pause  for  the  rest  of  the 
morning.    It  cannot  be  said  that  her  thoughts  flew  as  fast  as 
her  fingers,  for  she  had  seen  her  way  in  a  moment,  and  troubled 
herself  not  at  all  about  pros  and  tons.     Thought  is  suspended 
in  action,  and  her  attention  was  concentrated  upon  what  she 
was  doing.    It  was  her  will  that  worked  in  the  silence,  gather- 
mg  strength,  and,  it  may  be,  moulding  circumstances  to  promote 
her  design— who  knows!     He  who  can  tell  us  what  will  is 
can  doubtless  also  tell  U8  the  limit  of  its  powers. 

Her  father  returned  from  the  fields  for  his  dinner  with  his 
son  Richard,  and  Robert  followed  them  into  the  kitchen.  El- 
lery's  figure  of  a  turnip  radish  was  disguised  in  a  smock. 
There  were  fatigue  and  trouble  'n  his  round  fat  face. 
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overheard.     "  That'llll'aU  rthf  S  *»'  r""'""'  ^'"«*  *»»«"• 
worry,"  **  *'  "ther,"  she  said.     "Don't 

echo^Xl'^^'  "'^  "'^^  ^-*^-^  «^-.  «etti„,  the  table. 

but1!!7aS:^^^^^^^^^^^^  about  to  spea.. 

doorway,  a  workman  with  a  bundifl^"*  *^^  ^'^^^  '»  the 
workman  either,  but  one  of  t^r    ^  "'^•"°'  "  ^^""'"«  booking 
be  Placed  at  a  glanc;:  tht  a    TrkTrTe  f^'  ""'^^  ^^-°' 
;;Luke!"  Ella  exclaimed.  "'''^"'^'«- 

Here  on  invitation.  you^^iC.  Tome'rhVeT-'g  "^'     ^'™ 
to  hig  father  and  held  out  his  hand     "mfl  ^^  "^^"^  "P 

Ellery  shook  hands  mechanicaH;  W  '  ^r"^^'''" 
son  as  a  man  looks  at  s^^o  one  he  s^  %T  ^"'^'^^"^  «*  ^^'^ 
quite  recall.  Richard  aZ^^u  .  ^'  ^  ^"^^  but  cannot 
and  with  eyes  tharappra"sed  fatrPrT  '^'°  ^^^'^""^  «*  b™' 
Pearance.  The  contrasr^t:lrtt  b  LT  ''''°^^'  "'  ^'^  ^P" 
advantage.    Richard  and  R^rt  u  ^''  ""^^  "°*  t<^  I'Uke's 

men.  healthy  minded  as  tt^ln/.'^'^i--^.  '"^  ^-'^-^ 
Luke  was  also  a  fair  height    ITu  t      ^^  *^^  '"^"«"«  'ives. 
ing.  and  with  something  uih^f"^ '"^"'"^ 
him    something  you  were  Xa's  wJZt"^  """^  «^«"* 
ticularly  in  his  head  and  fa^     17^   ^  f  P"*  "ght-par- 
you  for  the  histon^  of  the  man'  a  f„-7      \^'''  *^"*  ^'^^^'^^ 
should  have  been^smaller  Te  mouth  lit       ^^"    '^^^  "°- 
apart  and  steadier,  the  chin  stTonlV    ^f'u*^"  '^'^  ^"'^her 
narrow  head  reduced  to  make  brSh  '"^r  *H  ^^'^^*  ^^  the 
were  rustic  but  certain.  tTe  voL^s  of '  in  l'  '''''^''''  ^^^^^ 
spectmg  men,  without  affectation  IL     ''"^^«-"^'«ded.  self-re- 
of  their  steady,  reliable  oC^Z's     lllT/T'  *'"«  ^'^^^^ 
trick  of  varying  his  voice  according!  V^  *^'  ^^^^^^^hle 
person  he  addressed;  to  some  he  ^uld  .^kT""*'  °'  *'« 
to  show  himself  as  good  as  they  Tere    to  ot»,  '"  f^"'' 


f 
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the  subject  of  the  letter  H  in  his  absence,  but  his  use  of  it 
was  still  sporadic  and  experimental. 

The  brothers  shook  hands.  Then  Luke  kissed  his  step- 
mother and  half-sister  with  loud  effusive  smacks.  Ella  fur- 
tively wiped  the  salute  from  her  cheek  with  an  immaculate 
pocket-handkerchief.  Luke  was  not  naturally  jaunty,  and,  feel- 
ing that  the  pose  had  somehow  failed  of  its  effect,  he  moder- 
ated it.  Since  he  entered  he  had  had  his  eye  on  the  dinner, 
which  his  stepmother  was  dishing  up.  Now  he  took  off  his 
hat,  and  threw  it  and  his  bundle  aside. 

"I'm  deshed  hungry,"  he  said,  speaking  with  a  mincing 
cockney  twang,  and  eyeing  a  dish  of  smoking  dumplings  greed- 
ily. 

"You've  come  at  the  right  moment  for  that,"  his  father 

said  cordially. 

He  went  to  the  table  as  he  spoke,  and  the  family  gathered 
round,  all  standing.  The  others  had  washed  their  hands,  and 
tidied  themselves  decently  for  the  meal.  Luke  sat  down  as  he 
was,  unshaven,  and  with  the  dust  of  travel  all  over  him.  Ella 
looked  away  from  him  with  aversion. 

The  mother  folded  her  hands,  Richard,  Robert,  and  the 
younger  children  bent  their  heads,  and  Ella  stood  with  down- 
cast eyes,  while  the  father  earnestly  pronounced  the  old  fa- 
miliar "  blessing."  Luke  looked  on  with  an  air  of  superiority 
at  this  proceeding.  Robert,  glancing  at  him  from  under  his 
dark  brows  as  his  stepmoti  r  said  "Amen,"  caught  the  ex- 
pression, and  saw  in  it  something  which  caused  him  to  rumi- 
nate silently  until  the  meal  was  over. 

"So,  governor,"  said  Luke,  when  they  had  taken  their 
seats,  "  things  here  just  the  same — static,  eh  ?  " 

"What's  these  new-fangled  words  you've  got?"  EUery 
asked.      "Isn't   father   good   enough   for    you?      An'    what's 

'static'?" 

"  Father's  too  good  to  his  little  son,"  Luke  chaunted  face- 
tiously, "  and  static  means  stuck  in  the  mud." 

"  Oh,  it  is  we  that  are  stuck  in  the  mud !  "  his  father  said. 
"  I  thought  we  was  just  giving  you  a  hand  up  out  of  it  1 " 

Robert's  eyes  became  intent  upon  his  plate.  He  had  a  deli- 
cate shrinking  from  seeing  his  brother  shamed,  but  his  ears 
were  open.  Luke  was  for  the  moment  nonplussed,  but  resumed 
his  jaunty  pose  to  cover  it. 
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"Mud.  d'ye  caP  1  !"  he.  said.  "Well.  I  don't  know.  A 
man  must  pay  for  his  .-ducation,  and  I  learnt  a  thinK  or  two 
up  yonder.'    He  indicated  the  direction  with  his  head. 

\Vhnt,  for  e.xample?"  Ella  asked,  dispassionately. 

I  learnt  that  all  men  are  horn  free  and  equal,  for  one 
tniUK.     Luke  rejoined,  with  a  touch  of  trucule.  ce 

w  7^*'"','.?''^   J'lipperty.     "I   guess   the   man' that's    bom 
blind  wouldn't  apree  to  that." 

"There   is   heredity,   too,"   Ella   supgested. 

"Heredity  be  blowed!"  Luke  answered.  "Heredity's  what 
your  blamed  aristocrats  stuff  themselves  up  on.  I  sav  I'm  bom 
as  pood  as  any  man." 

"  '^'o"  <'0"io  of  honest  people,"  said  Ella.     "Would  you  say 

equal  r    """^  "   ^^'''^'   ^'""'^'^'^    ^"^   '""''''"'•    '"   •^■°"'*   ^"^ 

1^  Ay,"  said  Ellery,  "put  that  in  your  pipe  and  smoke  it." 
And  how  can  it  be  said  that  a  man  is  born  free  when  he 
18  liable  to  hereditary  propensities,  as  all  men  are?"  Ella  pur- 
sued. 

him'seh^'"^'  ^'""^  ^"^^'^y-"  I-uko  repeated  do-gedly.     "  A  man's 

ur!l^°^  "'"^  thinking  of  the  personal  factor,"  Ella  replied 
Of  course  the  son  of  a  saint  may  become  a  reprohnto,  and  the 
8on  of  a  criminal  may  be  an  honest  man.  Then  are  plenty 
of  cases  of  both  kinds  on  record.  It  seems  to  deponj  on  the 
length  of  time  sanctity  or  crime  have  been  in  the  family  One 
black  sheep  does  not  colour  the  whole  flock,  but  the  taint  is 
bound  to  reappear  in  some  of  his  descendants.  And  environ- 
ment counts.  Still,  there  is  the  personal  factor-in  some  of  us- 
it  IS  not  strong  in  everybody;  nor  does  it  alter  the  case  In- 
nate honesty  cives  a  man  a  good  start,  innate  vice  must  be  a 
handicap." 

"Handicap!"  Luke  jeered.  "What  do  you  know  about 
handicaps?  Oh,  these  weemin.  they'll  talk  the  hind  le-  off  a 
donkey,  and  argeefy  till  all's  blue." 

He  looked  to  the  other  men  for  encouragement.  Their  faces 
were  unsympathetic.  He  turned  to  Ella  again  in  search  of 
further  provocation  to  display  his  superior  mind.  She  met  his 
eyes  with  the  calm  indifference  of  one  in  whom  no  feeling  of 
any  kind  has  been  aroused;  and  in  the  general  attitude  of  his 
family  there  was  a  strong  hint  to  him  cither  to  hold  his  tongue 
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or  to  adapt  his  oonvenation  to  the  taste  of  the  company.  He 
did  not  profit  by  this  hint.  Self-conceit  is  death  to  fineness 
of  perception;  it  acts  on  a  man  like  blinkers,  narrowing  his 
outlook  upon  every  subject. 

"I  say,  every  man  should  have  his  chance,"  he  resumed 
dogmatically. 

"  That  would  depend,  maybe,  on  what  sort  of  a  chance  he's 
after,"  his  father  answered,  fixing  his  shrewd  little  eyes  on 
him  with  a  disconcerting  twinkle  in  them.  "If  he  wanted  a 
chance  to  steal,  now?  or  to  get  drunk,  or  to  murder  a  man, 

or "  he  glanced  at  his  daughter— "would  you  say  ho  should 

have  it?" 

"I  don't  talk  foolis^     -s,"  Luke  said  lamely. 

"Don't  you!"  said  his  father.  "Well,  I'm  glad  of  that. 
A  man  who's  all  talk  is  very  apt  to  talk  foolishness  "—which 
observation  proved  thi;t  Ellery  had  gauged  his  son  to  a  nicety. 

For  Luke  was  all  talk  and  his  talk  was  chiefly  of  chances. 
Chances  had  come  to  him,  but  hitherto,  unfor  i-  ately,  ho  had 
always  been  too  busy  giving  vent  to  his  vit„d  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  them,  and  so  had  been  left  behind,  still  talking. 
Most  of  his  views  he  had  caught,  as  he  might  have  caught  the 
measles,  haphazard,  from  other  infected  persons,  and  they  came 
out  badly  for  want  of  proper  treatment  and  knowledge  in  tho 
nurbing.  He  had  a  general  idea  that  the  world  is  full  of 
wrongs  which  must  be  righted,  and  no  one  should  despise 
him  for  that;  but  he  held  also  that  those  who  did  not  sufifer 
from  what  he  felt  were  his  own  particular  wrongs  were  to 
blame  for  them  and  deserved  punishment — a  principle  as 
crudely  barbarous  in  effect,  if  worked  out  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion, as  the  custom  of  war  at  the  present  time,  which  re- 
sults in  the  many  being  slain  incontinently  to  cover  the  in- 
capacity, settle  the  disputes,  and  remedy  the  mistakes  of  the 
few. 

He  covered  his  defeat  by  ignoring  his  father's  remarks  and 
addressing  himself  to  Robert. 

"What's  this  job  you've  fetched  me  for?"  he  asked,  ready 
to  consider  himself  victimised  whatever  the  answer. 

"I  told  you  when  I  virrote,"  Robert  replied  shortly,  rising 
from  the  table,  and  setting  his  chair  back  against  the  wall  as 
he  spoke. 
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"IlavB  v™.  ™,1    J^PIX^W     Well,  It's  not  uood  oiiough." 

-K  .looped  z"  i„  .^tir::;'^  ■"  '"""•  ■"-'  '"-o  "■""■ 

"vv«ii  .       •*'"-"  'wwerea.       '-•ondon  i "  he  oxclaiinivi 

on  Z".:::.";?".';  rrot-^rr  'r- "°,'""." "" """  ->■ 

for  oratorical  rfTcrt  o-=l«.mod,  .haki„g  1,1.  fist 

"H6llt'iu.t"°T£"' '^"7"/  '"  ^''"'"""  ""hert  rejoined. 
n-.m.sel'aTihel-rp-Z"    ';■  T'Jair'^e'.rT,""'  'r^"^ 

Adna„  PrL  i.  tHe^^^  '^ To  ^  Hat^^  ,lt  ^To 

"I  say  your  faith  ia  touching.     It's  chilrnjlr^      a    j  t 
he's  taking  advantage  of  if     Tfl?.  u  '         And  I  say 

Robert  fetched  his  cap.     "  WKpn  vn»v«  .    .^  j 
you^I  con,e  to  your  job.  perhapI"^^:aid"  "^^'^  ''""^  "^'"^ 
^^^  III  come  when  I'm  ,eady."  Luke  answered  in  his  truculent 

houla  °  I  thought."  Robert  observed  significantly,  and  left  the 

n,iIf°K*^-^  nieantime,  Luke."  said  Ella  looking  him  over  "von 
might  be  improving  your  appearance."  '     ^"'^ 

sbipr'LXree"rS""""  ''  °°^  "^'^  ^^"^^  ^-  ^our  lady- 
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"  No,  it  is  not,"  Ella  anaweml  equably.  "  I  am  quite  in 
atrrvcmcnt  with  you  in  one  respect.  I  don't  think  the  upper 
classes  should  have  the  monopoly  of  all  the  good  thinffs,  and  I 
would  specially  lay  claim  to  a  fair  share  of  soap  and  water. 
(Jo  and  look  at  yourself." 

Luke  hesitated.  The  evenly  uttered  sarcasm  alone  would 
not  have  been  enough  to  move  him,  but  Ella's  contempt  was 
helped  by  her  appearance.  She  was  standinf?.  and  ho  saw 
fairly  for  the  first  time  since  he  entered,  and  felt  for  the  first 
time  the  compelling  force  of  her  iKjrsonality.  He  would  have 
retorted,  but  no  retort  rose  to  his  lips.  Ho  tried  the  effect 
of  a  hard  stare,  but  she  turned  from  him  with  her  habitual 
composure,  when  she  had  spoken,  and  returned  to  hor  work  in 
the  parlour. 

"  You'd  best  hev  a  wash,"  Richard  waminprly  advised,  and 
Luke  slunk  after  him  through  the  scullery  and  up  the  steep 
ladderliko  stairs  to  the  loft  in  the  roof,  where  the  brothers 
had  slept  together  as  children.  The  others  knew  that  opposi- 
tion to  Ella  was  futile,  but  this  was  the  first  lesson  on  the 
subject  that  Luke  had  had.  Its  cflScacy  was  afterwards  made 
visible  by  some  hiiherto  unaccustomed  touches  to  his  toilet 
which  greatly  enhanced  his  charms,  but  it  was  not  in  his 
nature  to  be  gracious  even  about  things  that  turned  to  hia  own 
advantage,  and  he  made  a  grievance  now  of  Ella's  objection 
to   his   unkempt    appearance. 

"  No  man  worn  out  after  a  rough  journey  can  look  his 
best,"  he  complained ;  "  and  it's  hard  to  have  it  throwed  in  his 
face." 

"A  man  can  wash  his  face  comin'  off  a  journey,"  Richard 
reminded  him. 

"  And  what  time  have  I  had  to  wash  my  face  ? "  Luke  in- 
dignantly demanded.  "Have  T  had  a  moment  to  myself? 
Haven't  I  been  going  ever  since  I  set  foot  in  this  house  ? " 

"  Your  jaw  has,"  Richard  muttered,  and  then,  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  he  changed  the  subject.  "  Well,  here  you  are  again," 
he  recommenced  genially,  by  way  of  welcome. 

Luke  sat  down  on  the  side  of  one  of  the  beds,  and  looked 
up  at  the  bare  rafters,  and  round  the  room.  Since  he  entered 
the  house  everything  had  disappointed  him.  During  the  years 
in  London,  distance  had  magnified  as  well  as  lent  enchantment 
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to  the  picturo  ho  hnd   in  \m  mind  nf  th»  I5»*i«  / 

tX'J;  Hod  ta,.H  of  it  ^zS  :l  "t'^!he:rT;.r-! 

To  bo  BuccesHful  tho  deciver  n.UMt  bo«in  by  dm.ivin«  h  nmolf 

,.o  ver  ''"'•'"■;  faculty  whi.  i.  .....hnvs  a.s.o..i«tion  with  tho 

K3«er  to  „U.a.sc..  Ho  hud  not  c.heri.sh.d  «tToctionato  m-ol!e<- 
t^on.  of  nny  hap,...„i„,.s  of  his  boyhood  to  dignify  tho  old 
worn  fannhar  thio^^  by  endearing  then..  Tho  «i,du  of  he 
vo  b.K  w.,odon  b..,lHt..a,ls.  tho  ric-koty  wa«h.stand  M-ith  it  bl^ 
tm  bas,n.  ,he  throo  .,dy  chont.  whioh.  with  s..mo  olotho  hun^ 
on  poR«.  was  all  that  the  loft  contain.,!,  nwakono,!  n  k  u  v 
sent.mont    rooaUod  nono  of  thoso  happoni,.,,.  w  i  h  bi^"^ 

those  littlo  happonin;?.s  which  niollow  in   fhe  warmth  of  a 
Rood  nature  an,    boc-omo  pleasant  in  the  retro.spo,.t.  i.  1,; 

nc88,  and  leit  nothuijr  now  but  ,li8fru«t. 
aftortrnrrll'mr^^^"  ^'"""^'  ""^  ^°"'-"  ^"  '^--'^^^^ 

In  "P "i^  7  ^''^  "*"■  ""  *^™"'^  ««  Buckin'ham  Palace  I  al- 
low. R.ehard  answ.-red  cheerily;  "  but  you're  welcome  l  your 
«haro  on  it,  Luke  old  chap,  an'  I  'opes  you'll  strike  the  luck 
erojou  seem  to  hev  missed  away  up  yonder." 

...     A      '  throwing  a  man's  misfortunes  in  his  face,  that  is !  " 
was  the  unpracious  rejoinder. 

"That's  how  ye  take  it,  is  it?"  said  Richard,  more  discon- 

ourself  and  W  '^1'  ""1^°"'"  ^^  ^^'"^"^  ^^^^  Shave 
JZ  V  ^^  K  "  ''''"'^  """'^  ""^  ^'"«h  up,  and  look  in  the 
Rkss.     ^oull  be  pretty  enough  then  to  be  pleased  with  your- 

Luke  sat  biting  his  nails  and  scowling  vacantlv  TTn  ♦«  u 
no  notice  of  his  brother's  excellent  adW  There  was  a  sWt 
s.lence;  then  a  clock  downstairs  struck  two. 

"> hat  the  time!"  Luke  exclaimed.     "What's  a  ch«n  t« 

Ly*  "°"^" '"  "">  -'" "'  "■=  '•"^ » •  b:LV'  I'-iik: 

"Aren't  yer  going  to  look  at  yer  job)"  Richard  askad. 


..-•pe.r-KiL''^.^ 
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"Not  me."  Luke  rejoined.    "Adnam  Pratt 'ud  give  a 'opse 
work     But  no.  thank  you.  not  much  I    A  man  isn't  a  machine 

Pratt  .":!::?  'tl  ^""^^  ''  ""*  *^«  '^"^  ^-  them  Tdnam' 
Pratt  mdeedl  Why.  don't  I  remember  'im  the  height  of  sS 
penneth  of  coppers?    And  now  he'll  come  lording  it  Mr  me 

A    a"!  T^\  ^  ^"^-"°'  "^^*  I  ««y«  I  sticks  to)'       ' 
«llowl  I  .  u   ?'"^  ^^'^^  «*  h™'  ^«'"»  h«  best  to  make 

allowances,  but  bothered,  because  none  that  he  could  make 
either  accounted  for  Luke  or  excused  him. 

"You're  a  bit  bilious,  that's  what's  the  matter  with  you, 
an  Its  natural  an'  to  be  expected."  he  said  encouragingly 
It'll  work  off.  You'll  be  a  different  man  when  you've  clean^ 
yourself  an  'ad  an  hour's  sleep.  I'm  going  back  to  work.  S 
ye  re  feehn  the  time  long  an'  wantin'  some'ut  to  do  fur  a 
change  later  on.  we'd  be  glad  if  you'd  lend  us  a  hand,  father 

UXl      UlQ, 

«oti!in'"^^°'^  '°i'7'J'  ^^PP^*^-  "^°"'^  ^'^^  ™«  to  Slave  for 
nothing  as  you  do  I  You  don't  seem  to  have  heard  that  the 
labourer's  worthy  of  his  hire." 

"I've  'eerd  that,;j  said  Richard,  speaking  deliberately,  but 

mnth.?;^''''*^  ^"  ^^"  '""'**  ^°°«^'  y^'  father  an'  yer 
mother  that  yer  days  may  be  long-and  I've  'eerd  on  a  bear 
wi    a  sore  'ead " 

'IS'i  ^°V  ^7^""  h®*'  °*  «°  eight  hours'  day?"  Luke  inter- 
rupted, and  time  to  live  and  to  learn  and  to  be  a  man  instead 
of  bem'  a  driven  beast  ? " 

"Yes."  said  Richard,  scratching  his  head  thoughtfully— "  of 
an  evW  I've  'eerd  men  talk  like  you  i'  public  'ous^-low 
ones,  brewer8"ouse8,  you  know-tied.  I've  'eerd  'em  at  it  in 
Closeminster  by  the  hour  together,  wantin'  time  to  live  and 
Jearn  an  be  men,  an'  down  wi'  everybody  but  themselves.  An' 
theyd  get  their  arms  round  each  other's  necks,  an'  swear  they 
was  brothers,  an'  loved  one  another,  an'  take  a  pint  or  two 

?rrt*r!T  '*•    ,?'"  *^"^'*^  «"*  *°  fi^hti"^-    Yes.  I've  'eerd 
em  talk  like  you." 

Richard  was  thinking  of  the  general  trend  of  Luke's  obser- 
vation, but  he  recurred  now  to  the  last  particular.     "'Ev  I 
eerd  on  an  eight  hours'  day?    Yes,  I  'ev-an'  I've  nothin'  to 
say  agam  that  fur  the  man  as  means  to  spend  the  rest  o'  the 
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time  like  a  man.    'Ow  many  ou 'em  wouM  ?    ak.  ♦ 

ev  got  religion."  would?    About  as  many  aa 

;;Shuck8l"  said  Luke,  discomfited. 

tfe  4lA:  roS[l"tr.";t- ^^^^^^^^  "r'  ^^^-^^ 

wi'  other  men.  an'  iy  timel'  Ted      ''    ""^  ^P'  '"'  "  P'°* 
strong  an'  'earty.     Buf  thS's  not     '       t  "^  '"    "*  ^*  ^«'«. 
"No   it  i-an'f  »    r^    *"f*s  not  you,  I  can  see." 

"?:« ai,ur;asrb,^t^t"Tf .  "^  -^^  ^  ^o-- 

you.  when  you  fee  equal  to  it  ?,f  "^'f  ^^^^d-  "^  I  was 
lace-making.  It's  a  n^c"  Lft  il  '^  ^l^^  ^  *^^"*^  ^^^^  the 
you  wanted  to  wag  it"  '     '  ""^  ^^^^^^  *  «*°P  ^o"'  jaw  if 

to  Sermind  ^'  ^"^  ''°"«^*  ^'«  «"—  against  her  back 

.ue:n?gtS;rr^t':„^^-r-     "She's  got   to 
over  me.  nor  no  other  woman"'  ''''"  ^°"^^  °°"«  ^'^  tl^«t 

iy."'^Tii:inrrratvT^^^^ 

You'll  not  find  EUa's  match  in  tf  ^'^"^'^  '^^'«  ^  "^^^^  *«• 
or  good.  She's  just  cTeart  us  o'  7^""']^'  '''^''  ^"'  «^«-«r 
wi'  three  hundri  pounds  Wot  d'vf  '"f  ""t  "'  ^''''^'  «^«^° 
it?"  Pounas.     VVot  dye  say  to  that  fur  queenin' 

"How  dMah':,":^'^  ,,■??"<"'"    ^-'''   "-'"-ed.    tap,.^ 

.ell  .o„.  ,„„.„  j«e  V;::  i™;the"  s-."""  ''■':■ ' 

speak  civil."  ^      wnere  JiiJa  s  concerned  or 

mim°kV"°  *"  ''°'''  ""  '°"'«"^  "'  «P-k  -'11.  am  II"  Luke 
didt:  iS'l""  """"'■■»  '''■™  «*«  «'-  «  ie  spoke,  and 

.ea,';tA*o™^':r,,3f.s°2;d"d''.r''^'"  "^  ™'  ^-""^ «° 
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When  at  last  he  went  down,  he  found  Ella  alone  in  the 
parlour  sitting  at  the  centre  table,  writing  out  something  from 
a  book.  There  were  two  or  three  other  books  on  the  table. 
Luke  looked  into  one  of  them. 

"  Greek,"  he  said. 

"  No,  German,"  she  answered. 

"  What  you  learning  German  for  ? " 

"Have  you  any  objection?" 

"I  don't  see  what  you  want  to  be  learning  that  fool  rub- 
bish for." 

"Why  should  you  see?"  she  asked.  She  looked  hard  at 
him  for  a  minute,  and  then  she  spoke,  decidedly,  but  quietly 
too:  You  said  it  was  a  free  country  at  dinner.  If  it's  a 
free  country  for  men,  it  is  a  free  country  for  women." 

''  Women  are  different "  Luke  was  beginning. 

"  I'm  glad  you've  learnt  that  much,"  Ella  interrupted.    "  Let 
me  tell  you  a  little  more.    Women  are  not  only  different  from 
men;  they  are  different  from  what  they  were.     And  if  you 
want  to  know  the  difference,  you  had  better  study  me.    Make 
that  your  business  and  leave  me  to  mind  mine.    You  will  find 
live  and  let  live  an  excellent  rule  where  I  am  concerned.     We 
shall  have  to  come  to  an  understanding  sooner  or  later,  you 
and  I— I  see  that— and  it  had  better  be  now.     Let  me  tell 
you  once  for  all,  I  am  going  to  live  my  life  in  my  own  way, 
and  what  you  will  get  by  interfering  will  not  repay  you  for  the 
trouble.       She  dipped  her  pen   in  the   ink,  and  corrected   a 
word  m  her  exercise  book,  then  looked  up  at  him  again,  and 
waited;  but  it  did  not  suit  Luke  to  argue  with  her  just  then, 
and  he  repressed  the  retort  that  had  risen  to  his  lips. 

There  was  resentment  in  Ella's  heart,  while  she  waited  for 
Luke  to  speak;  resentment  for  the  ugliness  that  he  had  forced 
upon  her,  and  for  the  still  further  ugliness  that  she  anticipated 
in  the  struggle  against  his  interference;  and  it  was  a  relief  to 
hnd,  when  he  spoke  again,  that  he  had  dropped  the  subject. 
Who s  teaching  you  German? "  he  asked  after  a  pause 
"Adnam  Pratt." 

"  Very  kind  and  condescending  of  Adnam !  " 
"  Very  kind.    I  don't  know  about  condescending,"  Ella  an- 
swered.    "That's  not  Adnam's  way " 

"  With  a  good-looking  gal,"  Luke  interrupted.    "  I  guess  not 
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pockets,  he  walked  tnZ         ^  ^'^  ^"""^^  ^'^  his  trouser 

"Have  you  ha     a    rot^  '^  f.f,^  ff--^  to  the  table. 
"T  fi«vn"  =1,  ^™wn,  jsjiaf     he  asked. 

1  have,     she  said,  putting  down  her  pen. 

FuTfl"'''    ?^"^^"'*«hlessed  penny  piece" 
"G^X^shf  sa'^^  ^^"^^  —  an/ha/de7S.  the  coin: 
"What's  that  for?"  he  asked  suspiciously. 

the'hin-  sh?Lr  trs^;tk-v^  ^^  -^-^-  - 

paid  the  price  to  get  rid  of  h^L       a   u    ""*  '^^  '°-     ^he  had 
him  a  smHe  into  tt    argl' a^'/^l^^'^^^,-  -•  «he  gave 

Luke  felt  hiniself  dism  ssed    Jt T.T  ""''\^'^  ^"'■"'^"• 
a  while.     She  puzzled  hl^'r  rati        .'^'''?  ^^""*  ^''  ^^' 
hirnself  not  the^anie^annVrteLL'^t^^^  ^  ^-' 

thing  about  her  that  controlled  hl^  7^T  /^^  "^^^  '°"''«- 
and  mean  in  spite  of  hinisTll  Hrwo„W  Hke  t  \™  '^'  ^"^" 
his  masculine  superiority  now  v.th  **"  ^^^^  ^^««'ted 

went  out.  but  she  had  darnnl\  \P«'^^"^  «hot  before  he 

off;  and  in  the  end  he  3^  awaf'^r  '""^  ''  "''^'^  -*  ^« 
he  had  slunk  upstaL  to  wash  ^ZJ  Cl-  '°*'*'^^'  "'^^'l'  ^« 
spite  of  a  strong  desirfto  resist"       '  °'''""'  *°  ^^'  -"  - 

as  he  rnt\tnf  b^tTawVor"";  ^1  '^  '°°^^^  «^-*  him 
sang  to  him  in  kb  the  stmn^  ^^T  ^'™-  '^^^  ^irds 
the  turmoil  of  theTo'ndon  t  eetsth?'  "'"'""  ,  ^«  ™^«««d 
possibilities  of  excitement      h!  "T^'"^  multitudes,  the 

bant  Arms,  a  long  waTk  to  nf  iT"'  '"  .^''  ^"^  t''  *he  Bra- 
be  procured  therTfrr  E,la's2lf  cT  ^"^^''T^*'-  -  -uld 
yokels  who  had  kno^  him  as  «  f  ll'  ^l  ^""'^  '*  °^«^  ^he 
two,  was  Dart  o  f  iT  ^''^'  ^''^  *^««h  them  a  thing  or 

He^Zg^J  to  th:%artrrt*  .'"  ^'^'^^  ^^^'^^  -«  ^^r 
through  that  muddy  Sm'  '°"  ""*  °^  ^^  ^--- 
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CHAPTER  Xn 


The  dawn  in  all  its  freshness  streamed  ia  through  the  wide 
open  window  of  Adnam's  room  next  morning  on  Adnam  still 
asleep.    He  lay  in  the  perfect  abandonment  of  healthy  sleep, 
one  arm,  from  which  the  unbuttoned  sleeve  of  his  nightshirt 
had  fallen  back,  above  hia  head,  the  other  stretched  out  on 
the  white  counterpane.    His  chest  was  bare,  his  head,  thrown 
easily  back  on  the  pillow,  was  crowned  with  the  brightness  of 
his  tumbled  hair.     The  strong  lean  grace  of  adolescence  was 
expressed  in  the  outline  of  his  form  beneath  the  light  bed- 
clothes; but  even  in  profound  sleep,  with  every  muscle  relaxed, 
something  of  character  and  purpose  showed.     With   regular 
deep  breathing,  and  his  somewhat  full,  finely  curved  lips  firmly 
closed,  he  seemed  to  be  conv  •.  ntrating  his  attention  on  sleep, 
as  he  did  on  all  his  other  pursuits.    He  slept  to  renew  his  vi- 
tality, dreamlessly,  with  his  mind  at  rest;  and  presently  when 
he  awoke  he  put  off  sleep,  as  he  put  off  the  thoughts  of  the 
day  when   he  slept,   without  an  effort,  and  arose  refreshed. 
Without  haste  or  reluctance,  he  went  from  his  warm  bed  to  his 
cold  bath,  and  afterwards  dressed  with  his  habitual  care  and 
precision.    He  stood  for  a  little  at  the  open  window,  enjoying 
deep  draughts  of  the  morning  air,  and  looking  out  over  the 
quiet  fields  and  woods,  all  bathed  in  sunshine,  to  the  sparkling 
sea.    Then  he  went  to  a  round  table  on  which  was  spread  out 
the  plan  of  his  garden  with  some  few  books,  and  all  things 
necessary  for  the  drawing  and  working  out  of  a  plan.     He 
considered  the  plan  for  awhile,  touched  it  here  and  there  with 
a  pencil,  then  folded  it  up,  and  took  it  out  with  him  into  the 
Orchard.    There  he  had  to  face  a  scene  of  desolation  and  dis- 
order, the  kind  of  chaos  out  of  which  no  fair  creation  seems 
ever  likely  to  emerge.     He  faced  it  with  his  habitual  gravity 
undisturbed  by  any  show  of  emotion,  setting  to  work  at  once, 
as  if  the  same  power  that  controlled  the  lark  to  sing  high  in 
the  heavens  above  him,  the  blackbird  to  warble  away  in  the 
coppice,  the  thrush  on  a  dancing  twig  to  voice  its  liquid  meas- 
ure, the  brook  to  babble  and  flow,  and  the  intermittent  breeze 
to  stir  among  the  branches,  controlled  him  also  by  the  same 
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rtrength  and  with  the  same  impulse  to  his  own  achievement. 
And  when  Robert  and  Luke  Banks  arrived  two  hours  later, 
although  he  had  never  paused  in  his  work  from  the  moment 

A^^\  I  m  *'  ^^^^  ^'■'*"  *^«  ^ffo"^  as  lark,  blackbird, 
and  thrush,  babbling  brook  and  rustling  breeze. 

It  is  inevitable  that  the  brute  should  growi  and  fight    be- 
cause he  18  a  brute.    Man  began  abreast  of  the  brute,  and  has 
something  of  the  brute  in  him  still;  but  the  higher  he  rises 
above  the  brute,  the  finer  are  the  weapons  he  obtains  for  his 
purposes,  and  the  less  recourse  does  ho  have  to  the  primitive 
snarl  and  the  use  of  tooth  and  claw.    In  the  advanced  brigade, 
men  labour  to  establish  right  and  to  exterminate  wrong  by 
reason     Unfortunately  for  Luk.  he  had  not  been  recruited  for 
the  advanced  brigade  in  London.     On  the  contrary,  he  had 
sunk  to  the  growling  level,  where  might  is  accepted  in  proof  of 
right,  and  the  justice  of  a  cause  is  recognised  by  the  force 
rather  than  the  facts  by  which  it  is  argued.     If  his  point  of 
view  were  not  yours  he  was  ready  to  fight  you.    Patient  study 
was  to  him  the  most  disagreeable  of  all  pursuits.    He  jumped 
to  his  conclusions  on  the  strength  of  a  phrase  that  had  pleased 
him,  and  was  content  to  have  one  fact  for  the  basis  of  the 
widest  generalisation.     He  conceived  that  to  be  successful  a 
man  must  of  necessity  fight-be  disagreeable,  that  is  to  say 
he  admired  self-assertion  and  mistook  the  acrimony  with  which 
his  associates  filled  up  the  gaps  in  their  smatterings  of  knowl- 
edge for  a  high  qualification  to  teach;  therefore,  as  he  was 
always  by  way  of  teaching  somebody  something  that  he  knew 
very  little  about,  he  was  always  by  way  of  being  more  or  less 
disagreeable.      If   the   wrongs   of   mankind    could    have   been 
righted  by  invective  Luke  would  have  been  a  powerful   re- 
former.    He  was  habitually  in  opposition,  habitually  discon- 
tented   ready  to  snarl   and  fight  whatever  happened.     That 
after  honesty  in  all  things,  a  man's  best  friends  in  the  struggle 
for  life  are  a  cheerful  countenance  and  a  pleasant  manner 
were  among  the  many  useful  things  which  had  escaped  his 
observation  m  London. 

T?  l^f  f  o™ing  after  his  arrival,  on  his  way  to  work  with 
Robert,  he  chose  the  job  by  which  he  had  been  rescued  from 
among  he  unemployed  for  the  theme  of  his  discontent,  and 
laid  down  the  law  as  to  the  front  which  it  behoved  a  man  to 
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show  to  hig  employer,  particularly  when  that  employer  was 
Adnam  Pratt  and  "a  whipper-snapper."  Robert  hid  oX 
with  great  difficulty  got  him  out  of  bed  in  time  for  work.    The 

th?n;l°/K  f'  *°uT°'  ^°^  °™**''y  '"  ""^^''^  he  had  indulged 
ZlrT^  R  i!f  ^'1  "°*  ™P'°^"^  ^^^^h«'  ^'^^  ^^T>eT  or  ap- 
pearance.    Robert,  clean  and  decent  in  his  working  clothes. 

iTth  d-l  K'l"''^'?'?  "^"'^  ^^  "^«'  h"*  I'^ke.  unshaven 
-ith  dirty  boots,  and  the  shabby  genteel  suit,  neither  work- 
mans  nor  clerk's,  which  made  it  difficult  to  classify  him,  was 
anything  but  prepossessing. 

"Because  you  work  for  a  man  and  take  his  dirty  money 

^^_^' You've  a  right  to  lord  it  over  him.  I  suppose."  Robert 

I' I'm  as  good  as  Adnam  Pratt."  Luke  blustered. 
And  a  great  deal  better,  eh?"  Robert     ejoined. 

J,«^  i  "°  T"".'  u°°*''"  ^^^  asseverated,  as  if  that  office 

nad  been  required  of  him. 

8aid'^"Hp?«lW   7.t"^"^««  y°"  t°  Ji«k  Adnam's."  Robert 
T         j-?^f/^^  fo"" '»king  a  man  to  be  a  man.    He'll  have  his 

i"i;;i'^;::„7 "' "-"  ^^  ^^'"  ""■>" "» '"™«'  ■>— 

clar^""^  ^'"  ^*"°'*  °°  """'^'^  nonsense  neither,"  Luke  de- 

"You'U  do  well  then,  so  long's  you  know  sense  from  non- 
sense when  you  see  it." 

"And  I  give  you  fair  warning,"  Luke  went  on.  "  if  Adnam 

Then  rr''  ■'  T.'^*r;^"^^d  --  -«•  «nd  gives  me  the  ga" 
when  I  m  giving  'im  the  sweat  of  my  brow.  I'll  teach  'im  1 " 

it  hi^.if  T^  '*  '"  ^^T''"  ^^'^  ^°bert;  "and  he'll  be  at 
It  himself  afore  you,  and  sweatin'  inside  and  out,  if  brains 
sweat  when  they're  hard  at  work  " 

^f™  tr.tac.."'" '"' '"  ""^  •  '"^  ""^  ^-  --- 

"Well,  I  warn  you."  Robert  repeated.     "Adnam  Pratt'll 
r,rr*  "^^"-f  -«?-*  -  J-.  and  he'U  'ave  the  respect  a 
jol^-and  Its  a  good  job-you'd  better  stow  your  gab  if  you're 
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equal  to  the  efFort.    Adnam's  not  one  to  jaw  himaelf.    It's  a 
word,  and  Vb  done  with  you." 

Luke  stepped  out  with  the  air  of  one  who  thinks  himself  a 
match  for  anybody  and  means  to  prove  it.  Having  decided 
tHat  It  became  him  as  a  man  to  take  the  initiative  with  this 
young  whipper-snapper,  he  swaggered  up  to  Adnam  when  they 
reached  the  Orchard  with  a  fatuous  smile  and  a  jaunty  affec- 
tation of  ease. 

"What  cheer,  Adnam?"  he  began. 

Adnam,  standing  with  his  legs  apart  and  a  measuring  rod 
in  his  hand,  looked  at  him;  and  rapidly,  beneath  his  steady 
stare,  Luke  s  self-assurance  evaporated. 

coldl^°''  "^  ^"^^  ^*''^''  ^^^"PP°««'"  -^<i°a™  said  at  last 
be  iac^r^°^  ^°"  ^"^^  ^^s'^e'ed.  stiU  feebly  attempting  to 

"  Do  you  take  the  job  I  offer  you  ? " 

"I  do,  with  both  hands." 

"Do  you  fully  understand  the  terms?" 

Luke  looked  about  him,  reflected,  hesitated. 

"You  do  not,"  Adnam  proceeded.  "I  offer  to  engage  you 
as  a  labourer  five  days  and  a  half  a  week  at  eighteen  shillings. 
Saturday  is  a  half  holiday." 

sha"t°    ®'^^*'^''"'"^'    *^^y    *^«°'    master,"    Luke    bargained 

"Twelve  hours,"  Adnam  rejoined,  also  sharply.  "Thirteen 
shillings  a  week  is  the  ordinary  pay  of  a  day  labourer  in  these 
parts,  for  six  days  of  twelve  hours.  I  allow  an  hour  off  for 
dinner." 

•    flf *"'''"^  ^''''''^  ^""^^"^  twenty-four  shillings,"   Luke  ob- 

"  I  am,  at  present,"  Adnam  rejoined. 

'?^.^^.l?  V°  ^^  P"*  °^  ^^*^  eighteen  then?"  Luke  de- 
manded.    The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire." 

"He  is."  said  Adnam.  "I  pay  on  that  principle.  I  expect 
Kobert  to  go  up  to  twice  twenty-four  when  my  business  is  in 
lull  swing.    Do  you  take  my  terms  or  leave  them?    Quick  I" 

Luke  had  it  in  his  mind  to  declare  that  a  starving  man  has 
no  choice  but  to  be  imposed  upon,  but  face  to  face  with  Adnam 
nis  self-assurance  had  deserted  him. 

"  Needs  must,  I  suppose,"  he  muttered. 
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Which  IS  as  much  as  to  say  that  I  am  the  devil  driving 
you,  Adnam  took  him  up  incisively.  "  You  understand  me, 
I  see.     Do  you  accept  my  terms?" 

"  I  do."  Luke  answered.  He  might  as  well  have  added  the 
curse  he  had  on  his  lips,  it  was  so  evidently  there. 

"Get  your  brother  a  spade  and  set  him  to  work  on  that 
lot,  Robert,  Adnam  ordered,  indicating  a  piece  of  ground 
already  marked  off  with  a  chalked  line.  "It  must  be  duir 
to-day."  * 

When  Robert  had  set  Luke  to  work,  he  returned  to  Adnam, 
and  they  proceeded  to  measure  and  mark.     Robert's  attitude 
towards  Adnam  in  their  new  relation  was  civil  without  being 
servile.     Adnam  had  the  education  and  the  means  and  the 
ability  to  support  his  position,  and  Robert  allowed  him  his 
right.     They  were  employer  and  employed  together  in  their 
work,  with  the  good  understanding  between  them  which  is 
born  of  mutual  respect.    Adnam  had  been  waiting  for  Luke's 
arrival   with    impatience.     He   wanted    more   men.   and   had 
expected  that  Luke,  in  his  unemployed  experience,  would  have 
come  across  good  men  enough  in  similar  case  to  recommend  for 
the  purpose.     But  a  quick  distaste  for  Luke  himself  had  re- 
sulted from  Luke's  appearance.    His  offensive  manner,  slouch- 
ing gait,  and  dissipated  look,  were  only  too  significant,  espe- 
cially m  contrast  with  the  cleanly,  well-disciplined  strength  of 
his  reliable  brother.    The  blight  of  the  beer-shop  was  upon  him 
and  such  acquaintances  as  he  might  have  would  only  too  surely 
be  drawn  from  the  same  tap.     Robert  had  known  of  Adnam's 
expectations  with  regard  to  Luke,  and  when  Adnam,  after  a 
long  silence,  said  suddenly:   "I  must  have  men."  he  under- 
stood. 

They  both  looked  at  Luke,  who  stood  leaning  on  his  spade 
reflecting,  an  attitude  into  which  he  relapsed  at  frequent  inter- 
vals during  the  day. 

"London's  done  that  chap  no  good."  Robert  observed  im- 
partially. 

^^  There  must  be  good  men  there  though,"  Adnam  reflected. 

Youd  have  to  get  a  good  man  to  find  'em,"  was  Robert's 

deliberate  opinion.       "How  many  would  you  be  wanting  to 

"A  dozen  would  do  for  a  start,  though  a  man  an  acre's 
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precious  little  at  this  stage  of  the  business.    Twenty  or  thirty 
would  be  the  greatest  economy." 

"Economy?"  Robert  echoed  doubtfully. 

"Yes,"  said  Adnam.  "Ask  yourself  which  would  be  the 
greatest  savmg:  to  have  one  man  to  do  a  job  in  fourteen  days 
or  fourteen  men  to  do  the  same  job  in  one  day?" 

Robert  did  not  see  it  at  first. 

"Why  fourteen  men  to  do  it  in  one  day,  of  course,"  Adnam 
proceeded.  'You'd  save  thirteen  days.  Time's  money,  you 
know;  very  much  money  when  gardening's  in  question." 

Robert  nodded,  and  went  on  with  his  work  for  a  little, 
thoughtfully. 

"  Where'll  you  lodge  'em?"  he  asked  at  last. 

"One  Tree  Cottages  would  hold  a  dozen,"  Adnam  answered. 

Ihese  were  cottages  on  the  Pointz  estate.  They  had  been 
let  to  labourers  employed  by  the  squire,  who.  however,  having 
turned  some  of  his  arable  land  into  pasturage,  and  requiring 
tewer  hands  m  consequence,  had  dismissed  the  men,  and  since 
tlien  the  cottages  had  been  left  untenanted. 

I'They  are  in  a  bad  state,"  Robert  remarked,  "and  the 
sqmre^s  not  flush  of  money  even  if  he  were  willing  to  repair 

"That's  true,"  said  Adnam,  "but  I'll  see  him  on  the  sub- 
ject." 

Plough  and  harrow  had  already  done  their  duty  in  Adnam's 
orchard-field,  and  hoe  and  spade  and  rake  had  now  to  make 
their  punier  efforts  felt.    The  plan,  clear  in  his  own  mind  and 
on  paper,  was  nearly  as  clear  to  the  solid  understanding  of 
Kobert  Banks.     There  was  no  hesitation  about  anything  that 
they  determined  to  do  either  in  the  Orchard  itself  or  in  any 
matter  that  bore  upon  the  development  of  the  scheme.     But 
what  can  two  men  alone,  however  diligent,  accompliah  in  a 
short  time  on  twelve  acres?    So  far  there  was  nothing  to  show 
for  their  labours  but  broken  ground  and  weeds  uprooted  and 
left  for  the  sun  to  destroy.     Time  was  most  precious,   the 
season  was  rapidly  advancing,  summer  promised  to  be  upon 
them  early  that  year,  but,  except  for  Luk«  Banks,   Adnam 
had  not  been  able  to  find  a  man  to  answer  his  purpose.     He 
Had  waited  while  inquiries  were  being  mad(!  for  him  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  inquiries  were  evidently  futile,  and  at  last 
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ho  determined  on  another  expedient.  Where  to  lodge  the  men 
when  he  «hould  procure  them  was  the  first  consideration.  The 
only  possible  place  near  enough  was  One  Tree  Cottages,  and 
after  work  one  evening,  having  changed  his  clothes,  he  went 
to  see  the  squire  on  the  subject. 

His  road  lay  east  away  from  his  father's  property  through 
Pointz.     The  contrast  between  the  two  estates  was  striking. 
Emery  Pratt's  acres  under  Emery  Pratt's  vigilant  care  had 
been  tilled  to  the  highest  state  of  productiveness.     Cattle  and 
sheep  were  numerous  on  his  rich  meadows,  everything  was 
forward  and  ready  on  his  arable  land,  and  everywhere  the  well- 
kept  hedges  and  ditches  bespoke  incessant  industry.    Pratt  had 
spent  wisely.     Whenever  he  saw  that  by  making  an  improve- 
ment he  could  reap  a  profit  he  had  spent,  and  had  kept  hia 
household  expenditure  within  bounds  to  balance  the  outlay. 
There  was  every  comfort  at  Pratt's  Place,  but  no  waste  and  no 
extravagance,  and,  above  aU,  no  futile  expenditure  for  purposes 
of  display.    Squire  Appleton  Pointz  had  lived  on  the  opposite 
prmciple.     False  economy  had  been  his  bane.     He  had  never 
known  when  to  spend  on  the  land,  and  in  cutting  down  the 
expense  of  working  his  estate  to  the  lowest  figure,  he  had  cu* 
oflF  all  chance  of  profit.     Where  Pratt  did  not  hesitate  to  lay 
out  a  pound  with  a  view  to  making  interest  of  a  shilling  on  it, 
the  squire  had  saved  the  pound  at  the  moment  and  lost  both 
principle  and  interest  in  the  long  run.     He  cut  timber,  but 
did  not  plant,  let  good  arable  fields  lay  themselves  down  in 
bad  grass  to  save  labour,  and  turned  men  off  at  a  slack  mo- 
ment to  shift  for  themselves  as  best  they  could  elsewhere,  and 
so  ran  short  of  hands  when  a  few  more  or  less  made  all  the 
difference  between  loss  and  profit.    At  the  same  time  he  denied 
himself  nothing  in  the  way  of  expenditure  which  he  consid- 
ered necessary  to  keep  up  his  social  position  in  the  county, 
and  the  consequence  was  an  encumbered  estat-™    with  inces- 
sant anxiety  about  ways  and  means  harassing  hit.     injuring  his 
health,  making  life  a  grievous  burden  instead  of  a  pleasant 
interval  between  the  two  eternities,  as  it  should  have  been. 

Adnam  looked  about  him  as  he  went,  closely  observant.  To 
the  eye  of  the  artist  the  sun,  low  down  in  the  west,  gave  the 
last  touch  of  beauty  to  the  quiet  land;  but,  ps  to  the  eye  of 
the  physician  who  knows  that  some  much  admired  beauty  is 
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not  the  beauty  of  health  but  the  symptom  of  a  deadly  <li8ca9e, 
BO  to  the  eye  of  the  modern  aKriculturist  thoge  peaceful  pas- 
tures on  either  hand,  sparsely  sprinkled  with  cattle,  were  symp- 
tomatic of  the  threatened  decay  of  a  great  nation,  a  danger 
Bijmal  not  to  bo  ignored  for  a  moment  if  the  situation  were 
to  be  saved.  From  the  brow  of  the  hill  Adnam  looked  about 
him,  and  saw  good  ground  on  every  hand  gone  out  of  cultiva- 
tion which,  within  his  father's  recollection,  had  been  beariiif? 
heavy  crops.  Corn  land  had  been  laid  down  in  grass,  or,  worse 
still,  had  been  left  to  lay  itself  down  without  the  8<'eds  of 
cultivated  plants.  There  were  acres  and  acres  of  permanent 
grass,  useless  for  mowing  and  of  very  little  value  for  grazing, 
which,  by  the  application  of  modern  knowledge  could  have 
been  made  to  yield  bountiful  harvests.  The  fields  looked  lovely 
by  the  waning  light  in  their  vivid  green,  but  it  was  not  their 
loveliness  that  appealed  to  Adnam's  intelligence.  What  he 
noticed  was  the  neglect  that  had  fallen  upon  them  and  tho 
barrenness  which  was  the  result  of  neglect.  Tho  loneliness 
also  struck  him.  Not  a  human  being  was  there  anywhere  in 
sight  except  himself. 

Adnam  had  to  pass  the  little  row  of  three  cottages  which 
he  wanted  for  his  men  and  went  in  to  inspect  them.  T'^e  great 
trf  from  which  they  took  their  name,  stood  up,  gaunt  and 
b»  ,  at  the  end  of  the  row,  with  two  long  branches,  like  arms, 
f  .  atretehed,  imploring  pity.  There  were  little  gardens  in 
..ont  of  each  cottage,  once  bright  with  flowers  and  eweet  herbs, 
and  longer  strips  for  vegetables  at  the  back,  now  all  foul  with 
weeds,  a  wild  riot  of  weeds,  dock  and  nettle  and  thistle,  dead 
weeds  of  past  seasons  spreading  dank  odours  of  decay,  with 
shoots  of  the  coming  crop  just  appearing,  and  sinister  enough 
in  suggestiveness  even  in  the  first  unfolding  of  their  tender 
leaves.  The  windows  of  tho  cottages  were  broken ;  one  shutter 
hung  on  a  single  hinge,  and  all  of  them  were  left  to  the  wind  for 
playthings,  to  be  flapped  and  rattled  and  banged  when  it  raged, 
or  swung  to  and  fro  gently,  with  monotonous  creakings,  as  if 
each  little  breeze  as  it  passed  pulled  them  a«ide  to  peep  in  at  the 
windows,  and,  shocked  by  the  desolation  within,  cautiously 
pushed  them  to  again  and  stole  away  sorrowing.  Spouts  a.id 
water-butts  and  sheltering  p.ilings  '.rcro  rottin-?  to  bits,  and  tho 
once  warm  thatch  '^n  the  roofs  had  been  turned  by  summer  rain 
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and  the  melting  of  winter  snows  to  a  loathsome,  evil-smelling 
pulp.    Adnam,  with  the  aptitude  for  asuoc-iation  which  accom- 
Pduies  senses  keenly  acute,  suffered  and  sickened  at  the  sight. 
He  eould  just  remember  these  cottages,  with  a  family  in  each, 
bright  and  cht-erful  and  homelike,  bearing  witness,   in  their 
decent  cleanliness  and  in  the  order  that  surrounded  them,  to 
healthy  lives,  well  lived  and  happily.     He  was  too  young  and 
too  self-centred  as  yet  to  think  of  the  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren who  had  been  turned  out  of  them  to  shift  for  themselvc, 
m  city  slums,  where  men.  women,  and  children  starve  and  rot, 
and  give  off  of  the  stagnation  to  which  the  hopeless  condition  of 
their  lives  for  the  most  part  condemns  them,  the  foulest  vwmv-a 
of  humanity,  dirt,  disorder,  disease,  crime,  and  death.    Had  "ae 
had  the  experience  he  might  havu  thought  of  Robert  Banks, 
an  honest,  industrious,  capable  man.    Here  he  was  in  a  neigh- 
bourhood which  was  rich  even  in  its  half-cultivated  state,  an 
intelligent  agriculturist  with  his  heart    a  the  work,  and  what 
was  his  prospect?    He  was  confront*.!  with  the  choice  of  bar- 
ren  bachelorhood  and   the   tbinl   wf  a  raftered  room   in   his 
father's  house,  or  he  might  trt,;o  his  chance  of  being  able  to 
support  a  wife  and  family  bv  precarious  work  in  a  town;  work 
for  which  he  was  not  fitted,  and  must  in  any  case  wrest  from 
other  men.     Probably  he  would  find  himself  condemned  to 
surroundings  where  men  swarmed  like  maggots  in  cheese,  with 
the  horrible  stench  of  the  crowd  in  their  nostrils,  their  vitality 
sapped   by  the  vitiated  air.  their  flesh  wasting  for  want  of 
proper  nourishment,   and  even  the   best  of  them  driven   by 
exhaustion  to  find  fictitious  strength  to  continue  the  struggle 
in  the  fatal  poison  of  the  public-house.     Adnam  might  have 
thought  in  this  strain  had  he  known  enough.    But  he  did  not 
know  enough.    He  could  feel,  however,  if  he  would  not  think, 
and  that,  after  all,  is  the  important  thing.     The  mind  is  fer- 
tilised by  feeling,  emotion  being  the  mainspring  of  action; 
what  we  think  is  of  no  avail  when  thought  is  not  fired  by 
feehng.     Adnam  hurried  away  from   the  desolate  ruins,  but 
their  putrid  stench  remained  in  his  nostrils,  and  the  depressing 
effect  on  his  spirits,  as  he  went. 


The  squire  was  a  man  of  regular  habits.    He  was  just  going 
to  dress  for  dinner  when  Adnam  asked  for  him.     He 


was 
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impatient  of  tho  delay,  but  f,.i.  P-u*.-       i     t 

•^  Pratt',  son.     Pratt  w«^  a  "    .^h      ?,"?"*.?  ''**  '^"•«nted  to 

to  be  expected  in  the"  .W^^^^^^^^^^^^^  »»'«'  -«  J^-dly 

yeomanry  were  beiuK  JauZTv.  '  '"  "'"  "«P«^table 
tlemen  without  tho  brXTof  Uu,  r"":^'""  "^  """"''°  «'^"- 
•tantial  quality  of  the  '  Z  ^h  '  ""r  '^*'^  ""*'*'  "'•°»«  ""b- 
a  prey  to\rita'tio„.  'i^l  :^  t en  "  ,  '^^'r'*"^—  the  «.,uire. 
to  him.  •-nH.ied.  when  Adnam  a  name  wa»  brought 

^n'z:^^::z':::L'''''  -^  ^«  ^-^^'^^  •'•^001. 

without  ac,uiri„/;;Xl  ^;™7;^^      <'-!  I«n.ua.e. 
practiceofprfttvmannt.r«-both"      .♦u  '^"'"'''^  ""'*  «''« 

"«ed.  the  gana.;  for    ho  d^-vdopmrt  ^(T  ""'^  ^"  '^^  ^•"^•""'- 
disciplino  of  fair  pluv   andT«        .         Phy«"I"o  and  for  the 

tenance  of  tho  J,l'uent  ^dT'  """""  ^'"'  ^»'«  "'-"■ 
But  the  rest  of  his  educ"  Ln  L  t  7T''''  "^  ""''^*  ''^«- 
ment  in  every  <lirection  h"  ^r  'l*^'^  '"  '"'^  ^'''  '^^'^-'^P- 
Bo  long  as  i/w  s  :'  "  and  ^i  d'^jf  ""^"'^  ^"  ^'^  «"^"  ""'^ 
detestation.  Of  anv  eh^nl  nr'  ^^'^''^  ^'"'^  ^"^^'^-^^  i" 
but  a  change  for  ihoToZ^X'tt'  rfV'i  ""'^'■"- 
opinions  and  prejudices  ot   h.V  ^^'^*'       ^'^  ^''   ^'^"^   »!'» 

primitive  meth'odi  hi  1  f  '  ^;o^o^ V"'  ''"""''   ^^^''^ 
every  fact  that  could  bo  produced  tn  '^'^"'"^'"t  but  of 

that  such  opinions   resL  on   S         ^"""^'^  ^'^  demonstration 

methods,  having  hadXrdy  tr^  d'u^TT'   ""'   ^^"^   ^"'^^ 
the  public  school  ho  had  not  10^^.?  .^'  «"P«"edc<l.    At 

of  use  to  him  in  thetlnagUent  of  hS^  ""'  ''"'  '""'^  "^ 
conduct  and  business  of  lif«  ^^      i?       ^  Property,  or  in  tho 
further  advanced  than  h.Z^,  ^"^tically  he  was  no 
of  politicians  wfth  no  eo-lmf  "^'^     1"'^"'  ""'^  ""^  ^  '"^^''^^ 
interests,  and  no  ck^r  g  l"f  In'vtT-'^'''.';'^  '^'"^"'  *^«''  «-" 
for  their  interests.    If  k  could  ^1'"^     ."'  """"^^  ^''  ^"'^^ 
and  his  class  were  beYng  Wt  L    .'  'i'"'"'^  "P°"  ^"">  t^»«t  he 
stood  that  this  wasXLuI   ^        '       "^^"^^  ""'  ^^^«  ""d«'- 
only  two  kinds  of  chtge    ehl    T  ''  'r''^^^''     ^^-re  are 
for  the  worse,  and  the  S,  ^Th        '''  ,"1""  ^"'^  ^''^^^ 
change  that  it  may  be  for  thrtt      ''  "'*  ^"^"'  ''^  ^"^^^^^^ 
exposed  to  a  change  for  the  w        ^'^"'*  mevitably  find  itself 

unprcgressive  Conir     tV  ^^  ^'''  ^"  ^''''  «  «t*""«h 

Lonser..t.vc.  a  man.  that  is  to  say.  who  walks 
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backwards  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  past.  He  considered  that 
the  days  when  a  maii  could  convince  the  country  of  his  ability 
to  manage  its  affairs  by  the  apt  quotation  of  a  Latin  tag,  were 
great  days;  and  he  could  always  quote  Latin  himself,  quite 
nicely;  but  he  could  not  have  given  you  a  good  idea  on  the 
subject  of  catch  crops  to  save  his  life. 

He  was  a  small,  thin,  ill-nourished  man,  with  complaint  in 
his  cultivated  voice,  dissatisfaction  in  his  cramped  mind,  and 
a  heart  and  soul  which  had  suffered  from  malnutrition  like  his 
body,  and  were  early  arrested  in  their  growth. 

Adnam  was  shown  into  the  library,  where  he  was  immedi- 
ately joined  by  the  squire,  who  came  hurrying  in  after  him, 
expressing  his  irritation  at  being  disturbed  by  movements  of 
his  fingers.  He  took  up  his  position  in  front  of  a  large  writ- 
ing-table which  stood  out  in  the  room  alone  as  if  the  rest  of 
the  furniture  shunned  its  acquaintance.  He  did  not  ask 
Adnam  to  sit  down,  but  his  greeting  was  tolerably  genial. 
As  they  talked,  however,  the  geniality  gave  place  to  a  mixture 
of  severity  and  suspicion,  the  outcome  of  inward  reflections 
on  the  degeneracy  of  the  age,  following  in  natural  sequence 
upon  the  irritability  caused  by  Adnam's  untimely  visit.  The 
squire  suffered  chronically  from  the  obstinate  intolerance  and 
positiveness  which,  in  men  of  his  constitution,  are  more  often 
indicative  of  nerve  poisoning  than  of  stupidity  or  a  bad  heart. 

"  Well,  Pratt,"  he  said,  "  you  want  to  see  me  ?  Why,  what 
a  big  fellow  you've  grown!  You're  a  man  already!  How  the 
time  does  fly,  to  be  sure !  You  are  Adnam,  are  you  not  ?  Not 
the  same  breed  as  your  half-brother.  I  remember  his  mother. 
.  .  .  Wdl,  what  do  you  want  ? " 

"I  want  One  Tree  Cottages,"  Adnam  answered  with  his 
usual  directness,  which  was  startling  to  the  squire.  "  I  came 
to  ask  you.  If  you  are  not  going  to  use  them  yourself,  sir, 
will  you  put  them  in  repair  and  let  them  to  me  ? " 

"  Use  them  myself !  "  the  squire  exclaimed,  with  something 
like  a  squeal  in  his  thin  voice,  and  forgetting  that  he  had 
emptied  them  himself;  "why,  where  am  I  to  find  men  to  put 
in  them?  There  was  hardly  a  man  to  be  had  last  harvest  for 
love  or  money." 

"No,"  said  Adnam;  "it  doesn't  pay  them  to  come  back  for 
an  odd  job." 
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U.in  voice  »haZrS°dSi„'i^""  °  '"™"=-"  '•°^'"    ^ 
••Probably  twelve  pepmaaently,"  Adnam  answered-  "k„t 

.sal's  'Zl7lZ  W,We^„T''^"  "-.^  """"^  "  >-' 

different  too."  ^  "'°  ""'tmen  damned 

with  stable  man„re,rd  tt'^is  alwaAXs     Tat''  ""'"^ 

and  soil  here  in  the  south  are  much  better  than  h«  ^  ? 
and  soil  of  many  places  where  the  b^sfresults  hav«  K  ' 
obtained,  as  in  the  environs  of  pJi.  T     ■     .  !    ^^"^ 

subi^'  as  V  frr-  ''  *'^  ^^^°^-"    ^d-™  warded  to  the 
subject  as  ho  quoted  his  authorities.     "Besides   so  fn/oo   7 

rr:L='-ar;;L%t'.-^a]?:7Ss 
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years.  This  climate  is  better  than  the  climate  of  Jeney  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer.  The  soil  will  have  to  be  made,  of 
course — it  always  has  to  be  made  for  market-gardening;  but 
that  will  be  no  great  business  where  it  is  naturally  so  fertile. 
With  proper  cultivation  it  will  soon  teem.  My  English  blood 
makes  me  confident  of  success." 

"All  theory,  my  lad,"  said  the  squire,  "all  theory.  The 
experiment's  never  been  tried."  Adnam  was  about  to  correct 
him  but  refrained;  the  squire  would  only  have  contradicted 
him.  "  And,"  he  went  on,  "  I'll  not  help  your  father's  son  to 
waste  his  money  in  trying  it.  Permanent  pasture's  the  only 
thing  for  hereabouts,  where  men  are  not  to  be  had.  I  should 
know.  I  have  had  to  turn  hundreds  of  acres  of  arable  land 
into  permanent  pasture  because  it  did  not  pay  to  cultivate 
them,  thanks  to  those  Radical  scoundrels." 

Adnam,  in  his  mind's  eye,  saw  those  permanent  pastures 
with  grass  and  thistles  in  profusion,  and  he  thought  of  the 
abandoned  cottages  and  orchards  going  to  ruin,  and  the  labour 
of  the  generations  which  had  cleared  away  the  stones  and  fenced 
and  rough-drained  the  fields;  labour  lost  for  lack  of  enterprise 
by  their  descendants,  who  had  sacrificed  pounds  of  profit  to 
save  pennies  of  expenditure  by  giving  the  peasants  no  option 
but  to  go  and  leave  the  deserted  land  to  do  what  it  could  for 
itself  with  crops  of  weeds,  suitable  symbol  of  the  owner's 
apathy. 

"  No,  young  man,"  the  squire  pursued,  "  you're  not  going  to 
teach  us  agriculture  in  England.  We  know  what  we  know, 
and  it's  no  use  trying  it  on  here  with  new-fangled  foreign 
notions.  Agriculture  has  been  ruined  in  England  by  these 
accursed  Radical  rascals.  Your  father's  not  been  bitten  by  this 
tick  you've  got  into  your  head,  I'm  sure;  he's  too  sensible  a 
man  for  that  ? " 

There  was  doubt  expressed  in  the  query,  but  Adnam  held 
his  peace.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  father  had  been  bitten  for 
his  good  and  had  proved  it  in  some  old  lay  fields,  long  given 
over  to  mushrooms,  but  of  late  yielding  heavy  crops  as  the 
result  of  new-fangled  ideas. 

"And  how  would  you  pack  twelve  families  into  three  cot- 
tages, pray ! "  the  squire  inquired. 

"  Twelve  men,  not  twelve  families,"  Adnam  corrected. 
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"iS.'*'"!'*  ^''^^'-  "^^y^^y'  I  «h«»  not  do  it."  he  said, 
resptf  for    '^'°7T  ^'V°  "^*"  ^^'^^y-    I  ^«-«  too  much 

Adnam  felt  that  this,  not  being  the  squire's  business    was 
an  irnpertmenco.  and  ignored  the  question.  '  ^ 

persisted   "^"I  !^onT  """^^  ^  '"""^'^  ^""^^'^^^^  "^^^^^^"  he 
persisted.       I  won  t  even  ask  you  to  take  a  percentage  off  the 

rent  for  the  money  I  expend  on  them  " 

thafV.l^lT'""  ^t^  "''  ^'T'"  ^"  opposition,  and,  once  set 
":^o   I  wonV'T«  "  own  obvious  interest  could  move  him: 
i^o,  1  wont,    he  answered  shortly. 
I^The  cottages  are  an  eyesore,"  Adnam  ventured. 

down?ndcir;edta;r"  '''^-     "''"  ^^^«  *»^-  P-"«<^ 

A  merry  confident  voice  broke  in  here,  and,  from  behind  the 

wntang-table,  a  head  of  tawny  hair  and  two  bright  da  k  eyes 

rrthe  t';,e.^'^'  ''  ''  '''  '-'  --  -*  °^'  -<i  had  ^en 
"Well,  you  are  grumpy  1 »  said  the  voice. 
Both  men  started. 

"  What  the  dev— "  the  squire  beean     "  What  «.,»  j  • 

there,  Lena  ? "  ^  ^**  ^"^^  ^ou  domg 

At  the  same  moment,  Adnam  recognized  the  young  ladv 

ritrau;."'" ""'  "^  '--^"'" '- "-» "-^-  H^JhS 

;' Sitting    n  the  floor,  reading  Aristotle,"  she  answered  the 
^mre,  with  the  confidence  of  extreme  impertinence;  «  at  tast 
ttn  Z        \  ^  "'^'  ^"'"^  ""*"  y^'^'  °^°«t  instructive  conversa-' 

^roX  m'dr  ™^-  '^^^ '''- ''-  ^^  ^^--^^r^ 

"What  brought  you  here?"  said  the  squire  sharply. 

-«->,'  I        ^'°"^^*  '""^"  '^^  a"«^«'ed  deliberately,  rising 
as  she  spoke,  and  coming  round  to  the  front  of  the  tabi;  whe"e 

ou  tfl\T"Lirf  "^  ^'^'r ''  ^'''^  ^^^  ^-*  «*-t 'h^ 

out  before  her,     well,  if  you  must  know,  I  came  here  for  nm- 
raturt^'"  --'  ''  '''  ^«-^«  ;>ersuasion'Tho^' Z 
;;What  do  you  mean?"  the  squire  demanded. 
Who,  not  what/  she  said.    "I  mean  your  delectable  son. 
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Captain  Algernon  Appleton  Pointz.  I  warned  him  I  should 
tell  if  he  tried  it  on  again.  Tho  trouble  with  him  is  that  he's 
too  conceited  to  believe  that  I  have  no  wish  to  kiss  him.  I 
hate  telling,  but  with  a  man  like  that"— she  threw  up  her 
head—"  it's  a  duty.  It'll  make  the  house  safer  for  other  young 
girls  to  stay  in." 

The  squire  knitted  his  brows  angrily  while  she  was  speakmg, 

and  glared  at  her. 

"I  see  you  understand  me,"  she  added  coolly;  "but  we 
can  settle  that  business  afterwards.  What  I  want  to  know 
now  is,  why  are  you  so  grumpy  with  Adnam?" 

"You  seem  to  be  on  intimate  terms  with  Mr.  Adnam 
Pratt,"  the  squire  said  ironically. 

"I  am,"  she  replied;  "but  he's  not  on  intimate  terms  with 
me  yet.    He's  too  young " 

"You're  talking  nonsense,"  the  squire  interrupted. 

"I  do  sometimes,"  she  acknowledged.  "But  look  here, 
Adnam,  you  go  to  my  father.  Colonel  Kedlock,  you  know,  the 
duke's  agent.  There's  lots  of  room  to  build  cottages  at  Castle- 
field.  You  go  to  my  father,  and  tell  him  I  sent  you.  The 
duke  will  be  all  right.  The  ruin  of  the  agricultural  industry 
makes  no  difference  to  him.  Landed  property  is  his  play- 
thing. He  gets  hi.,  money  from  ground-rents  somewhere,  and 
spends  it  like  a  gentleman— when  anybody  tells  him  how  to 

spend  it." 

"Do  you  mean  to  insinuate  that  I  don't  spend  my  money 
like  a  gentleman?"  the  squire  inquired,  evidently  nettled. 

"  I've  noticed  that  the  answer  to  '  Do  you  mean  to  insin- 
uate?' is  always  'I  don't  mean  to  insinuate  anything,'"  she 
rejoined ;  "  but  you  won't  expect  me  to  say  that.  You  know  I 
never,  if  I  can  help  it,  say  anything  that  everybody  else  says." 

"  Then  you  do  insinuate  that  I  don't  spend  my  money  like 
a  gentleman,"  he  decided. 

"How  is  it  possible  to  insinuate  that  you  spend  money  at 
all  when  you  are  always  telling  us  that  you  have  no  money 
to  spend?"  she  asked,  with  an  impudent  grin. 

There  was  something  very  taking  about  that  grin,  however, 
and  the  squire's  frown  relaxed  under  its  influence.  In  another 
moment  he  would  have  been  smiling  in  response,  and  Adnam 
might  have  had  the  cottages  after  all;  but,  unfortunately,  just 
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voice    called    from    the    hall:      "AppletonI 


then,     a    deep 
Appleton !  " 

I  ti:''ZTzr::^7-  ^°"  --^  --  -"=«"»«' 

pointedly"™  '""'   '^"■'  "•  ■""'™  """■"  Adnam  answered 
li.tl7'LS"!  '^7.  '°'f /-",'•  .he  pursued,  "to  .ive  ,ho 

s-..  -"  •  --v^H^urdUrdw^^^^ 

t.J,?"^^/''*  '"^  *  P'"^*^^"  *°  *^^°k  of  the  duchess  in  such 
terms,    Adnam  answered  stiffly.  ^ 

Hsh'wftr"  ''"°'^'  ^^^'ly^^'^e  huffy  you  speak  foreign  En,.- 

t\e  %Z  ^eTTh^  f'""'  «^---^'  -th  her  fasdnath", 
smue.  You  get  that  from  your  mother,  I  suppose  You'rt 
all  ^^.ght  on  her  side   anyway,"  she  added 'encouraXly 

as  vn^^       V  """"^  "'  *°  '"^  *^^*  °^y  father  is  not  aH  right 
as  you  elegantly  express  it,"  he  said  ' 

vonr^!!!!'  "^  huffy,  dear,  please,"  she  entreated.     "Of  course 
w:oft:;^:..f""^^^-     ^-^^^dy  says  so.     InadiS 
['la  some  sort  of  inferior  way,  I  suppose." 
JVow,   Adnam-really!"   she   remonstrated      "Well    anv 
way.  let  me  tell  you,  between  ourselves.     If  I  col  say T 
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But  I  can't.    I 


much  for  my  father,  it's  a  proud  girl  I'd  be. 
like  the  old  boy,  you  know,  but " 

"Need  we  discuss  Colonel  Kedlock?"  Adnam  hastily  inter- 
rupted. ,  „    .         -J 

Lena  looked  at  him  admiringly:  "That's  good,     she  said. 
"Breeding  shows.     Now  that  brute,  Algernon !" 

"Was  that  true?"  Adnam  asked,  curiosity  getting  the  bet- 
ter of  discretion. 

"  Gospel  true." 

"And  you  objected?" 

"That  surprises  you?"  ^^ 

"  It  is  so  very  different  from  my  own  experience. 

She  enjoyed  this,  and  laughed  at  the  reminiscence. 

"  Yes,  I  objected,"  she  went  on.  "  He's  a  fawning  deceitful 
beast.  I  spat  at  him.  And  that's  what  I'm  always  going  to 
do  in  such  cases.  Adnam,"  she  broke  off,  "  do  you  know  what 
has  happened?    You  are  talking  to  me!    Chateau  qm  parle  va 

86  rendre."  , 

"  Not  in  the  way  you  mean,"  he  said,  standing  on  guard. 
"Will  you  let  me  pass,  please?    I  must  go." 

She  spread  out  her  arms  to  stop  him:  "You  know,  dear 
sir,"  she  said,  "you're  rather  a  muff  at  present; "  she  advanced 
as 'she  spoke,  he  retreated.  "You  might,  since  you  object, 
adopt    my    kissing    principles,    and    threaten    to    spit,      she 

suggested.  .  . 

"  Impossible,"  he  rejoined.  "  Whatever  my  position  is,  my 
principles  are  the  principles  of  a  gentleman "  ^^ 

"Which  forbid  you  to  be  vulgar  and  rude  like  me?  she 
interrupted.  "Goodl  I  like  that  too.  And  you  act  up  to 
your  principles?  Better  still.  You  shall  always  be  my  friend, 
Adnam.  But  look  here,  friend,  your  principles  are  elastic, 
you  know.  You  called  me  a  hussy  the  first  time  you  saw  me, 
which  was  distinctly  vulgar  and  rude." 

"  I  know  I  did— under  great  provocation,"  Adnam  answered. 
"  The  principles  of  a  gentleman  are  not  proof  against  every 

sort  of  attack." 

"Your  principles  make  me  want  to  kiss  you  more  than 
ever"  she  said.  "You  do  look  nicel  I  wish  I  could  marry 
you,'  but  I  can't,  you  see.  I  have  to  marry  Eustace  Brabant. 
He  doesn't  know  of  the  happiness  in  store  for  him  yet.     I 
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haven't  told  him.  He  has  to  get  on  in  the  anny,  and  his  head 
is  so  small,  there  would  be  no  room  in  it  both  for  me  and  the 
Queen's  Regulations.  Eustace  is  a  dear,  just  the  thing  for  a 
husband,  and  always  nice  to  kiss  as  a  duty;  but  for  kissing  as 
a  treat,  Adnam,  dear,  I  choose  you." 

She  made  for  him  as  she  spoke,  and  Adnam,  surprised  out 
of  all  dignity,  ran  round  the  table,  she  after  him,  and  escaped 
into  the  hall,  and  out  of  the  front  door,  which  fortunately  stood 
open.  As  he  hurried  down  the  drive,  he  heard  a  ripple  of 
hearty  laughter,  like  the  laughter  of  a  happy  child,  and  crushed 
his  hat  down  on  his  head,  and  almost  broke  into  a  run.  But 
he  did  not  look  round,  nor  did  he  feel  safe  from  pursuit  until 
he  had  reached  home,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  room. 

Scandalous,  that  was  what  he  called  it— yet  he  smiled;  and, 
for  the  time  being,  it  was  not  upon  his  interview  with  the 
squire  that  Adnam  reflected. 


CHAPTER  Xni 

Mrs.  Pratt  sat  at  one  of  the  windows  of  her  sitting-room 
late  in  the  evening,  thinking.  The  season  was  advancing.  The 
air  was  sweet  and  fresh  with  the  sweetness  and  freshness  of 
the  coming  summer.  The  spring  flowers  in  the  garden  below 
were  m  full  bloom,  a  rhapsody  of  colour;  and,  that  the  har- 
mony of  nature  in  her  pleasantest  mood  might  be  all  fulfilled, 
birds,  resting  from  the  happy  labours  of  the  day,  broke  the 
intervals  of  silence  with  happy  songs.  Near  by,  a  thrush,  full- 
throated,  saluted  the  setting  sun  with  incessant  praise.  Further 
afield,  the  intermittent  warble  of  a  blackbird  made  melody  in 
the  afterglow.  And  as  the  hush  of  the  gathering  twilight 
deepened,  there  rang  out  the  ecstatic  note  of  a  nightingale  in 
amorous  rapture,  early  at  the  tryst,  awaiting  his  love.  This 
old  earth  of  ours  in  such  places  and  at  such  times  is  a  dan- 
gerous rival  to  heaven  and  Ursula  Pratt  felt  it  so.  The  potent 
spell  of  its  transient  joys  was  laid  upon  her,  taking  her 
unawares,  and  bringing  her  down  to  the  level  of  her  senses 
with  expanded  heart  from  that  higher  spiritual  plane  where 
the  soul  is  uplifted,  and  those  who  attain  to  it  cease  to  trouble 
because  th^  understand. 
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But  the  grip  of  the  senses  is  of  short  duration,  and  when 
they  loose  their  hold  thought  returns.  Ordinarily  Ursula  did 
not  rely  upon  thought,  dry  thought,  which  only  puzzles  and 
perplexes.  She  knew  the  power  of  the  passive  mind  to  receive 
impressions,  and  her  habit  was  to  make  no  effort  to  think  her 
way  to  a  conclusion.  Such  effort  merely  results  as  a  rule  in  a 
more  or  less  turgid  stream  of  recollection,  a  jumble  of  facts,  for 
the  most  part  inaccurately  observed,  and  of  euppositiona 
wrongly  deduced  from  them.  Material  knowledge  without  spir- 
itual enlightenment  is  a  slippery  path  on  a  dark  night.  The 
wisdom  that  avails  to  help  us  flows  from  a  source  beyond 
thought  into  the  mind  that  is  open  to  receive  it.  Quiescence  ia 
essential  to  produce  a  perfect  state  of  receptivity.  The  intel- 
lect is  for  ever  recording  the  happenings  within  its  limited 
range;  it  brings  to  the  mind  the  fuel  necessary  to  maintain 
its  activity,  and  mental  activity  is  a  fine  instrument  which 
does  good  work  but  circumscribed.  Its  perceptions  are  finite; 
the  infinite  is  beyond  them,  but  not  beyond  reach.  When  the 
mystic  has  soothed  his  busy  intellect  to  repose — with  a  refrain 
of  words,  perhaps — the  barrier  is  lowered,  and  he  finds  himself 
released  from  the  hampering  conditions  of  time  and  space,  in 
a  state  of  prescience,  seeing  and  foreseeing.  The  things  we 
think — or  work  out  for  ourselves  with  the  help  of  our  intel- 
lectual machinery — are  apt  to  mislead,  as  many  a  discredited 
system  of  philosophy,  many  a  doctor's  mistaken  diagnosis,  many 
a  plausible  theory  that  would  not  work,  and  confident  forecast 
of  results  that  did  not  supervene,  might  be  quoted  to  prove; 
but  there  can  be  no  mistake  made  about  that  which  is  revealed 
when  the  inner  eye  is  open.  Ursula  Pratt  knew  well  how  to 
divest  her  perceptions  of  hampering  encumbrances,  but  this 
evening  the  will  was  wanting.  The  beauty  of  the  day's  decline 
held  her  senses  enthralled,  and  the  influence  of  the  earth  was 
upon  her.  Before  she  knew  it  she  was  thinking.  She  was  down 
in  the  world  of  conjecture  where  sin  and  disease  are  not  recog- 
nised as  temporary  disturbances  in  the  process  of  evolution, 
but  are  regarded  as  permanent  constituents  of  our  mortal  state, 
from  which  it  is  our  dream  to  be  forever  striving  to  escape, 
without  success.  She  found  herself  forced  to  think,  and,  in  a 
moment,  life  with  its  doubts  and  its  fears,  its  weariness,  its 
incompleteness;  its  sorrows,  injustices,  cruelties;  its  few  and 
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imperfect  pleaeureg;  its  many  and  terrible  pains-oppressed 
her,  this  life  of  uncertainty  and  dread  in  exchange  for  that 
thought"^^^  ****^  ^^'""^  '^^  ^^^  descended,  exiled  by 

d„ii°  *^»  r  "'5  n^^  !^".  T^^  ^"  *^«^  afternoon,  the  little 
duchess-"  Good  Gracious  I  "-who  did  not  talk  about  the  sim- 
ple life  because  nobody  did  at  that  time,  but  loved  it  and  lived 
It  when  she  could.    She  had  come  to  Ursula  in  an  uneasy  state 
Of  mind    and  had  gone  again,  strengthened  and  comforted, 
leaving  her  forebodings  behind  her.     Ella  Banks  was  one  of 
her  troubles    a  vague  one,  but  recurrent,  and  all   the  more 
tormenting  for  being  vague.     Mrs.  Pratt  also  was  concerned 
about  Ella,  but  m  a  different  way.     At  the   bottom  of  the 
duchess  8  undefined  feeling  there  was  fear  for  herself;  Mrs. 
Pratt  feared  for  the  girl.     She  had  taught  her  regularly  since 
she  took  over  the  task  from  Adnam,  and  was  finding  her  deeply 
interesting  m  many  ways.    Her  unusual  strength  of  character 
and  outlook,  combined  with  her  keenness  to  learn,  her  great 
ability  and  determination,  and  her  rare  personal  attractions, 
might  portend  so  much,  and  such  very  different  things.    Mrs. 
Pratt  detected  m  her  a  mind  made  up.  though  without  the 
experience  and   with  very  little  of  the  knowledge  generally 
believed  to  be  essential.    She  was  purposeful,  that  was  evident ; 
but   what   was  her  purpose-the  main   one?     That  was   the 
puzzle.     Her  minor  purposes  she  discussed  openly,  but  Mrs. 
Iratt  always  felt  that  these,  though  enough  in  themselves  for 
most  women  s  lives,  were  in  Ella's  case  but  component  parts  of 
some  great  whole.     Mrs   Pratt  merely  smiled  at  the  duchess's 
hints  about  Ella  and  Adnam.    She  ciid  not  even  recognise  Ella 
as  one  of  tlie  casual  influences  that  would  bear  upon  his  career. 
Ihe  two  made  no   secret   of  their  affection   for  each  other. 
They  were  i-^tnnate  good  frifc.ids,  and  would  remain  so;  but 
that  was  all.    Mrs.  Pratt  held  the  map  of  Adnam's  life  spread 
out  !       re  her  minds  eye,  and  found  little  trace  of  Ella  upon 

VW  "^*u''".  V^.^'f-    ^^^  "^^^  *  P"*  «f  t^«  social  system  in 
which  iie  had  his  being;  nothing  more. 

From  the  little  dot  that  was  Ella  upon  this  map,  Mrs. 
Pratt  s  attention  wandered  off  over  the  whole  neighbourhood 
m  Its  rf-lation  to  Adnam's  enterprise.  She  was  questioning  the 
social  conditions,  seeking  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
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•he  feared  they  might  be  hostile  to  him  as  an  innovator — when 
Adnam  himself  broke  in  upon  her  reflections.  With  him  and 
the  opening  of  the  door  there  came  a  current  of  air  that  chilled 
her.  She  rose  from  her  seat  in  the  window,  and  went  to  her 
usual  place  beside  the  hearth. 

"Shut  out  the  cold  grey  evening,"  she  said.  "How  sud- 
denly it  has  changed!  Just  now  it  was  so  warm  and  bright." 
She  glanced  at  an  old-fashioned  clock  which  stood  on  a  bracket 
on  the  wall  opposite  to  her.  "Ah,  no,  I  am  mistaken,"  she 
corrected  herself.  "The  evening  has  had  plenty  of  time  to 
change  since  I  last  felt  that  it  was  warm  and  bright.  Light 
the  lamp,  Adnam,  dear  son.  You  are  late.  What  have  you 
been  doing?" 

"I  went  to  see  the  squire,"  he  said,  answering  her  as  he 
moved  about  the  room,  closing  the  windows,  drawing  the  cur- 
tains, and  lighting  the  lamp.  "He  refuses  to  let  me  have  the 
cottages.  Says  he  has  too  much  respect  for  my  father  to 
encourage  me  to  waste  his  money.  Supposes  that  it  is  bis 
money  that  I  am  wasting.  He  seems  to  think  me  a  desperate 
character." 

Mrs.  Pratt,  sitting  in  her  high-backed  abbess  chair,  with 
her  slender  hands  resting  on  the  arms,  silently  watched  him 
as  he  moved  about  the  room.  When  he  had  lighted  the  lamp 
he  sat  down  on  the  other  side  of  the  hearth. 

"  And  your  work,"  she  said ;  "  how  is  it  getting  on  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  getting  on  at  all,"  he  replied.  "  I  must  have  men. 
Bobert  Banks  is  a  capital  fellow,  but  Luke  is  a  slouch.  He 
got  amongst  a  bad  lot  of  the  unemployed  in  London,  and  now 
he's  all  talk.  He  shirks  what  he  can  of  his  work  all  day,  and 
spends  his  nights  at  the  Brabant  Arms,  holding  forth  on  the 
subject  of  his  wrongs  and  what  should  be  done  to  right  them. 
I  must  get  rid  of  him." 

"  It  is  hard  on  his  people,"  Mrs.  Pratt  observed. 

"  His  people  are  as  much  out  of  patience  with  him  as  I  am," 
Adnam  rejoined.  "  He's  had  his  chance  and  he's  not  taken  it. 
My  Orchard  is  not  a  charitable  institution.  I  shall  deal  fairly 
by  my  men,  and  they  must  deal  fairly  by  me,  or  go.  Filling  a 
good  man's  place  with  an  idle,  conceited  lout  isn't  my  idea  of 
justice." 

"It  is  difficult  now  to  get  good  men,"  Mrs.  Pratt  said 
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thoughtfully.  «  There  has  been  a  great  change  in  that  respect 
on  this  countryside  even  in  my  time.  And  it  was  such  splendid 
material,  your  English  peasantl^-willing,  nay  anxious,  to  re- 
spect their  superiors.  It  was  short-sighted  policy  to  drive  them 
off  the  land  when  so  little  would  have  kept  them  on  it.  You'll 
have  to  pay  high  in  kind  to  bring  them  back,  and  they'll  be  of 
a  different  stamp.  It  was  good  devoted  serv-ants  your  supine 
gentry  let  go;  those  that  replace  them  will  be  arrogant  masters. 
They  will  not  forget  the  times  when  men  were  starving  in 
idleness,  and  hardly  a  rf)od  was  to  be  had  of  the  seventeen  mil- 
lion acres  of  land  which  were  lying  untilled  in  the  kingdom.'' 

"  The  peasants  are  a  dull  lot,"  said  Adnam. 

"  Those  that  are  left,  yes,"  his  mother  replied ;  "  and  no 
wonder  when  it  has  been  your  ruinous  policy  for  so  long  to 
deprive  good  men  of  evt-ry  inducement  to  stay  in  the  country 
while  offering  them  at  the  same  time  the  means,  and  eve-  [)er- 
suading  them,  to  emigrate.  Those  that  are  left  are  like  the 
landowners,  without  enterprise,  living  for  themselves  from  day 
to  day,  too  shortsighted  to  see  society  as  a  corporate  body,  for 
the  benefit  of  which  each  individual  member  must  work  if  it 
is  lo  prosper  and  be  kept  in  health." 

"In  the  book  of  'The  Wisdom  of  Agva'  it  is  written: 
'  Every  man  for  himself,' "  Adnam  reminded  her. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  smiling,  "  and  therein  it  is  also  said 
that  '  union  is  strength  f ' " 

"  Then  '  The  Book  of  Wisdom '  contradicts  itself,"  Adnam 
declared. 

"Never,"  his  mother  said,  "if  you  read  it  aright.  You 
must  take  the  two  axioms  together.  Men  are  doing  the  best 
for  themselves  when  they  add  to  their  own  puny  strength  by 
uniting." 

"But  the  saying  finishes  with  'God  for  us  all,'"  Adnam 
objected. 

"  That  is  the  proof  of  what  I  say,"  sho  replied.  "  '  Every 
man  for  himself,  and  God  for  us  all,'  men  say,  without  per- 
ceiving that,  according  to  the  dictum,  God  sees  solidarity  where 
they  uphold  a  petty  individualism.  The  great  sum  of  sin  and 
suffering  will  never  be  lessened  until  men  and  women  see 
themselves  in  the  scheme  of  life  as  part  of  a  whole.  Co-opera- 
tion is  the  watchword  of  the  future." 
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"  I  believe  you  are  talking  Socialism,  mother,"  Adnam  said 
laughingly. 

"  Not  bureaucratic  Socialiam,  then,"  she  answered  with  a 
smile.  "  Bureaux  mean  officialdom,  and  officialdom  is  anti- 
humun." 

"  I  should  hate  to  lose  my  individuality,"  Adnam  de- 
clared. 

"  No  nttnl  to,"  she  answered.  "  The  more  workers  thero  are 
for  the  community  at  large,  the  leas  will  there  be  for  each  in- 
dividual to  do,  and  the  more  leisure  for  him  to  be  himself." 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  Adnam  rose  impatiently,  and, 
standing  with  his  back  to  the  fireplace,  exclaimed:  "I  must 
have  men.    1  must  have  twenty  or  thirty,  at  least." 

"  So  many !  "  Mrs.  Pratt  ejaculated. 

"It  is  not  a  drawing-room  game  I  am  playing  in  the 
Orchard,"  he  answered.  "  1  cannot  afford  to  dawdle,  and  I  am 
losing  precious  time  for  want  of  hands  every  day.  I  am  going 
to  Closeminster  to-morrow  to  see  if  there  are  men  to  bo  had 
there.  If  not,  I  must  go  to  London,  and  if  I  can't  find  what  I 
want  among  the  unemployed  there,  I  shall  go  to  France.  In 
fact,  I  believo  it  would  be  the  better  plan  to  go  thero  at  once. 
I  should  get  men  there  who  know  the  work." 

Mrs.  Pratt  looked  up  at  him  with  the  curiosity  of  the 
mother  who  never  quite  gets  over  her  first  surprise  when  she 
finds  that  her  child  can  run  alone.  But  there  was  more  excuse 
for  surprise  than  usual  in  her  case,  for  Adnam  had  bounded 
from  youth  to  maturity  without  any  change  in  his  appearance 
to  correspond  with  the  sudden,  or  seemingly  sudden,  develop- 
ment of  character.  This  was  the  surprise  to  his  mother.  Early 
adolescence  was  all  that  showed  as  yet  in  his  fine  young  face. 
As  he  stood  there  at  ease,  speaking  with  his  habitual  delibera- 
tion, he  might  have  been  a  sixth-form  boy  discussing  the 
chances  of  the  weather  for  a  cricket  nirtch  in  which  he  took 
no  particular  interest.  But  it  was  in  that  same  deliberation 
that  his  strength  lay.  There  is  no  weight  in  the  quick  speech 
of  your  wordy  man;  he  takes  no  time  himself  to  make  sure 
that  he  means  what  he  says,  and  gives  no  time  to  others  to  be 
impressed.     The  man  who  commands  is  monosyllabic. 

"  If  yon  dfiHirft  to  h.'^ve  Frenchmen,  must  you  go  to  France 
yourself  i "  Mrs.  Pratt  asked  presently. 
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"  Yen,  I  think  so,"  he  replied.  "  I  could  write,  of  coume.  I 
am  already  in  eorreapondtnco  with  some  of  the  priririi)al  cul- 
tivators about  Paris,  but  I  prefer  to  go  myself.  I  must  ehcHw 
my  men.  I'll  have  no  more  w.M'dH  if  I  can  help  it.  I  took 
Luke  for  granted.  I  shouldn't  have  taken  him  at  all  if  1  had 
seen  him." 

"  Have  you  spoken  to  your  father? " 
"  Yes." 

"What  did  ho  say?" 

"He  said  «  Well,  well  I '  and  lauj^hed."  Adnam  smile.l  him- 
Beh  at  the  recollection  of  that  Rood  gigantic  laugh,  and  his 
mother,  well  imagining  it,  smiled  too. 

''  Your  father  is  very  good  to  you,"  she  said. 
"He  shall  not  be  disappointed  in  me,  mother,"  A.lrnm    is- 
sured  her,  "  not  if  it  is  in  m-  to  give  him  his  due." 

She  rose,  her  black  draperies  falling  about  hor  slon  tor 
graceful  figure  to  the  floor,  and  stood  with  her  handH  o,  hh 
shoulders  looking  into  his  face  for  a  moment,  then  kissed  him 
on  both  cheeks  and  sighed.  He  returned  her  kisses  with  n 
boys  perfunctoriness,  and  asked  her  why  she  sighed.  She 
moved  away  from  him. 

"I  am  thinking,  Adnam."  she  answered.  "I  am  oppressed 
with  thought  to-night."  She  walked  the  length  of  the  room 
slowly,  and  returned  to  him. 

"  I  am  greedy,  my  son,"  she  said.  "  I  am  very  greedy.  I 
am  greedy  for  you.  that  you  should  be  happy.  Happiness  is 
put  within  our  renoh  on  the  one  condition,  that  we  share  it. 
All  that  wo  have  we  must  give  again;  we  must  pass  it  on  to 
others  or  we  lose  it.  I  am  greedy  for  everybody,  that  they 
should  have  some  ease  and  beauty  in  their  lives.  There  is 
nothing  so  curative  as  pleasure,  and  it  is  in  honest  affection 
that  we  find  the  purest  pier  sure  on  earth— the  larger  love 
that  makes  for  human  fellowship.  Intellectual  people  rely  on 
their  brains  too  much;  they  let  their  hearts  contract;  and  "head 
without  heart  is  light  without  warmth.  You  will  be  suc- 
cessful, my  son.    I  pray  that  you  may  be  happy." 

"  Then  I  shall  be  happy,"  Adnam  answered.  "  When  I  have 
made  my  fortune,  I  will  do  all  the  good  T  can  in  the  world  with 
it,  I  promise  you." 

"  You  should  be  doing  all  the  good  you  can  in  the  world 
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as  you  go  along,"  she  said.  "There  will  be  your  men;  wh(« 
are  you  going  to  do  for  them!" 

"  As  I  said,"  Adnam  replied :  "  treat  them  fairly." 

"What  is  fairly?" 

"  I  shall  give  them  good  wages  for  good  work,"  he  said. 

"  Is  that  all,  Adnam?  Shall  y)u  have  no  free  gift  for  themf 
You  who  have  had  so  much  added  to  your  life  by  education 
and  environment,  which  they  will  never  have  had  to  enjoy *' 

She  waited,  but  Adnam  only  looked  at  her  as  a  child  looks 
when  it  is  puzzled  by  a  question  which  it  does  not  understand. 
She  walked  away  from  him  again  slowly,  and  slowly  returned. 

"  Tell  me  what  you  mean  exactly,"  he  said. 

"  I  wish  I  could ! "  she  replied.  "  You  are  striking  out 
boldly  in  a  new  direction  for  yourself.  Ah!  that  is  it!  That 
is  what  makes  me  afraid.  It  is  all  for  yourself.  I  don't  mean 
literally.  You  will  always  give  liberally.  You  would  give  all 
you  have  to  those  you  care  for,  but  that  is  not  enough." 

"  It  is  a  good  deal,"  said  Adnam  ruefully. 

"  That  kind  of  giving  is  for  your  own  gain,"  his  mother 
explained.  "  You  give  jewels  to  your  wife,  and  it  is  a  joy 
to  see  her  wear  them;  how  many  people  are  the  better  for 
that?  A  case  of  extreme  poverty  and  hardship  is  brought  to 
your  notice,  and  you  relieve  it,  and  relieve  yourself  at  the  same 
time  of  the  discomfort  it  causes  you  to  hear  of  the  poor  person's 
sufferings;  but  what  have  you  done  to  prevent  a  repetition  of 
the  same  sort  of  suffering  in  thousands  of  other  cases  ? " 

"If  everybody  who  could  relieved  one  case?"  Adnam  sug- 
gested. 

"  It  would  not  remove  the  cause,"  she  answered,  "  and  while 
the  cause  continues  the  same  troubles  must  recur.  You  provide 
for  the  degenerate,  what  do  you  do  to  prevent  the  degenerate 
ever  being  borr  ?  You  subscribe  to  numerous  charities  with- 
out inquiring  how  those  charities  work,  what  the  net  result  is, 
and  if  a  better  result  could  not  be  arrived  at  by  other  means. 
I  give  you  the  emigration  societies  for  example.  This  country 
is  being  drained  of  its  best  men  by  your  emigration  societies. 
Surely  the  better  plan  would  be  to  develop  your  own  land  and 
keep  the  men  at  home.  It  is  the  system,  you  see,  that  is 
defective.  The  maxim  most  approved  is  every  man  for  him- 
self.    The  individualist  is  the  solitary  savage  of  society,  in- 
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capable  of  realising  that  what  is  best  for  the  community  as  a 
whole  would  work  out  best  for  each  individual  in  the  long  run. 
VVhat  does  ,t  all  go  for,  your  giving,  and  the  giving  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  other  generous  people?     Does  the  sum 
of  sin  and  suffering  grow  less?    It  does  not.    There  is  misery 
in  every  grade  of  society;  the  mental  sufferings  of  the  idle 
neurotic  rich.  ,f  anything,  outbalances  the  physical  sufferings 
of  the  toiling  poor.    And  under  the  present  system  there  will 
be  no  relief.    This  old  conservative  country  is  a  slave  to  prece- 
dent of  all  kinds,  good  and  bad.     It  knows  the  sores  of  its 
own  society  and  is  ashamed  of  them,  but  it  does  not  treat  them 
constitutionally,  the  only  radical  method  of  treatment;  it  treats 
them  locally,  covers  them  up  with  various  soothing  salves,  de- 
nies their  existence  when  it  can,  and,  when  it  cannot,  describes 
them  as  incurable  and  preaches  resignation." 
"But  what  is  to  be  done?"  said  Adnam. 
"Distrust  precedent.    Experiment-and  beware  of  conserva- 
tism.    Conservatism  is  the  canker  of  society.     Politically  and 
socially  conservatism  is  the  governing  principle  which  has  en- 
abled a  small  number  to  secure  the  best  of  everything  for 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  a  great  suffering  multitude;  it  is 
used  to  persuade  the  many  to  labour  and  pay  for  the  ease  and 
idleness  of  the  few." 

"But—"  said  Adnam,  and  hesitated. 

"  You  were  going  to  say  your  father  is  a  Conservative?  "  she 
questioned.     "He  calls  himself  so.     But  he  is  a  Progressive 
Conservative  who  upholds  all  that  is  best  in  Liberalism.     For 
what  broadly  speaking,  is  the  distinction  ?    Conservatism  stands 
for  old  ideas  of  the  rights  of  property;  Liberalism  stands  for 
new  ideas  of  the  rights  of  mankind.    Your  father  is  always  on 
the  side  of  the  oppressed.    But  I  hope,"  she  broke  off,  "  that  you 
will  never  get  into  the  mire  of  party  politics." 
"What  would  you  have  then?"  Adnam  asked. 
"A  man  should  give  more  than  mere  money  and  money's 
worth  here  and   there."  she  answered;   "he  should  give  his 
services,  himself,  to  the  community  at  large.    Whet  the  world 
requires  is  men  and  women  of  the  world  to  work  in  the  world 
for  the  good  of  the  world-the  whole  world.    Men  should  give 
up  tinkering  m  isolated  groups  at  effects;  they  should  attack 
causes  boldly.    They  should  see  humanity  as  a  solid  body,  the 
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health  and  disease  of  which  depends  on  the  health  or  disease 
of  each  individual  member. — I  have  depressed  you,  Adnam," 
she  broke  off. 

"  No,  you  have  only  made  me  think,"  he  replied. 

"  That  is  enough,"  she  said,  smiling.  "  It  is  eettinj?  late. 
You  will  make  an  early  start  to-morrow  in  search  of  men  ? " 

"  Yes — and  I  shall  think  of  all  the  good  ones  who  might 
have  been  here  to  help  me,  the  Bankses  and  the  Rycrofts  and 
the  Gills  and  the  Parks — if  only  you  had  been  the  duke  and 
the  squire,  and  the  parson  in  the  pulpit,  and  all  the  large 
fai-mers  round  about ;  " 

He  kissed  her  good-night,  and  left  her  laughing. 

Young  people  do  not  like  lessons,  and  Adnam  had  listened 
to  his  mother  with  more  respect  than  interest.  He  only  half 
understood  what  she  was  driving  at,  yet  her  id*>a8  sank  in.  He 
had  no  use  for  them  then,  that  he  knew  of,  and  never  expected 
to  have.  In  his  scheme  of  life,  as  he  saw  it  just  then,  her 
teaching  had  no  more  part  to  play  than  those  other  items  of  his 
education  which  included  the  unforgettable  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  William  the  Conqueror  landed  in  1006.  Before  he 
reached  his  room,  his  mind  was  busy  arranging  the  order  of  his 
doings  for  next  day ;  and  his  head  was  no  sooner  on  the  pillow 
than  he  was  fast  asleep — the  blissful  sleep  of  youth  in  perfect 
health  of  body  and  mind,  into  which  no  disturbing  dreams 
intruded  to  rouse  him  even  momentarily  to  the  consciousness  of 
time.  His  eyes  seemed  no  sooner  to  have  closed  than  they 
opened  again  on  the  dawn.  The  blind  was  up,  the  window  wide 
open.  Over  the  tops  of  tha  pines  he  could  see  tlu»  first  pale 
glint  of  sunlight  on  the  sea,  and  in  his  ears  there  was  a  mur- 
mur as  of  tired  wave""  patiently  breaking.  The  air,  sweet- 
scented  by  the  pine  wood  from  which  it  blew  direct,  freshened 
his  senses  and  stimulated  his  mind  to  action.  Adnam  Hat  on 
the  edge  of  his  bed  and  rumpled  his  hair  with  both  hands  in 
an  ecstasy  of  asking.  Men!  men!  men!  Men  he  demanilcl, 
and  it  was  as  if  he  would  wring  from  his  biirniched  looks 
some  expedient  by  which  he  could  procure  the  men  that  he 
wanted. 

He  worked  in  his  room  for  some  time  after  he  was  dressed, 
then  went  into  the  Orchard,  savouring  the  sweetness  of  the 
morning  air.     Difficulties  did  not  prevent  Adnam  from  enjoy- 
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ing  aa  he  went  along,  and  enjoying  everything.     The  morn- 
ing air  waa  there  to  be  breathed  with  pleasure  although  he 
had  no  men,  and  he  snuffed  it  up  in  long  deep  draughts  till  the 
blood,  refreshed,  danced  in  his  veins,  and  his  spirits  were  ex- 
hilarated high  above  the  point  where  doubts  and  fears  obtrude 
to  worry  and  perplex.     The  bare  brown  earth  in  half-laboured 
patches  might  be  promising,  but  waa  not  picturesque.     Only 
the  spaces  reserved  for  footpaths  were  green.     Adnam  walked 
the  whole  length  of  the  stream  that  skirted  his  acres  with  his 
eyes  upon  the  water,  but  it  was  a  thought  that  he  was  following 
out,  a  thought  which  he  followed  into  every  part  of  his  little 
holding.    Robert  an<l  Luke  Banks  were  already  at  work.    Their 
greetings  were  of  the  briefest.     Luke  was  sulky  as  usual  be- 
cause he  had  not  happened  to  find  a  job  where,  all  the  work 
being  put  out,  he   was  left  at  leisure  to  give  good  advice. 
Robert  respected  his  employer's  mood.     His  own  fine  intelli- 
gence told  him  that  thought,  as  well  as  manual  labour,  must 
be  put  into  Aduains  undertaking,  and  that  it  is  silence  which 
makes  the  space  that  thought  must  have  to  move  in  freely 
if  it  would  work  well. 

The  birds  sanpr.  the  sun  was  warming  the  land  into  life, 
the  little  field  crearures  rustled  about  furtively,  intent  on  break- 
fast and  a  morning  draught  from  the  brook;  a  fitful  breeze, 
sea-scented  and  also  laden  with  balsamic  odours  from  the  pines' 
sighed  softly  with  an  intermittent,  indeterminate  sound  of 
rustling  leaves.  like  the  swish  of  a  tranquil  sea  on  a  shingly 
beach;  the  birds  beginning  to  build  were  busily  flying  about; 
Mid  Adnam  stood  and  thought. 

"What's  he  got  now?"  said  Luke,  and  answerel  himself, 
since  Robert  took  no  notice.  "Got  the  hump,  you  can  see 
that!  It's  my  k^Jief  the  young  gentleman's  bitten  off  a  bigger 
bit  than  he  can  chew,  and  it's  beginning  to  choke  him  already. 
I've  always  said  it  would  and  I  sticks  to  it." 

Adnam  sudtlcnly  became  alert.    He  called  to  Robert:    "Get 
on  the  Hurne  aa  yesterday.      I'm  going  to   Closeminster  after 
breakfast  and  shall  be  away  all  day." 
"Right,"  said  Robert. 

Luk*;  sniggered  when  Adnam  waa  out  of  oarshot. 
"  Market  .iay  at  TJoseminster !     \<>ang  sprig's  going  to  ease 
his  mind   with  a  frolic,"   he  jeered.      "He's   not   much   of  a 
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Methodee,  yer  'Mr.'  Adnam  isn't,  not  much  more  than  the 
make-believe.  I've  heard  tell  of  'im  up  at  the  Brabant 
Arms." 

"I've  seen  him  there  by  the  hour  together."  said  Robert, 
resting  on  his  spade  and  straightening  his  back.  "  What  then? 
He  wasn't  swilling  beer." 

"  Oh,  no,  of  course  not  I  "  Luke  sneered.  "  He  was  servinir 
the  Lord." 

"  So  you  might  say,"  said  Robert,  taking  him  seriously.  "  A 
man  serves  the  Lord  best  by  serving  his  fellow  men." 

"  And  one  serves  one's  fellow  men  sitting  of  an  evening  at 
the  Brabant  Arms!"  Luke  suggested.  "The  Lord  must  bo 
well  pleased  with  this,  his  servant."  He  doubled  both  fists 
and  tapped  his  chest  with  his  knuckles  as  he  spoke. 

"When  you  go  there  to  learn  the  needs  of  your  fellow  men 
from  their  conversation,  it's  likely,"  said  Hc.bert.  "But,  as 
far  as  I've  heard,  you  go  there  to  preach,  and  damned  bad 
doctrine,  too." 

He  raised  his  spade  and  stuck  it  deep  in  the  ground  as  he 
spoke,  to  emphasise  his  disapproval. 

"  If  you'd  ever  been  out  of  this  beastly  'ole  and  seen  some- 
thing of  the  world.  Bob,"  Luke  rejoined,  in  the  forbearing, 
tolerant  tone  of  a  man  conscious  of  his  own  superiority,  but 
not  anxious  to  press  his  advantage,  "  you'd  know  better  than  to 
talk  such  rot.  But  there?  It's  always  been  the  same  and 
always  will  be.  A  prophet  can't  be  a  prophet  in  his  own 
country." 

"Which  ia  the  prophet?"  Robert  asked,  and  indicated  his 
own  opinion  on  the  subject  by  relaxing  into  a  smile. 

Adnam  had  gone,  but  later  they  saw  him  on  horseback, 
cantering  down  the  road. 

"  Old  Emery  does  young  hopeful  well  in  horseflesh,"  Luke 
remarked-  "Breeds,  doesn't  he?  That  bay  would  make  a  good 
cavalry  mount— officer's  charger.  And  I  will  say  the  lad  shows 
him  off.     He's  got  a  seat." 

"  Ay,  he's  got  a  seat,"  said  Robert,  glad  of  a  congenial  topic, 
and  so  far  relaxing  as  to  look  over  the  hedge  with  his  brother 
at  Adnam,  who,  with  a  light  hand,  was  curbing  the  exuberant 
spirits  of  a  very  fresh  horse.  "He'll  not  be  so  lively  comin' 
back.     Doesn't  get  exercise  enough  now  Mr.  Adnam's  on  his 
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own  job.    He  shows  a  horse  off,  that's  true.    He's  taken  one 
into  Closemmster  before  now.  and  sold  him  in  a  jiffy—" 
^^  ^or  a  gross  of  greea  spectacles,"  Luke  opined. 
*  or  double  the  price  his  father  'ad  put  on  'im,"  Robert 
concluded  imperturbably.  ^ooert 

obs^'rJi'''  '^^  °^*^  ^"^'^'^  *^^  ''^"^^'  "*°  *^"t  ^«"^'"  Luke 

fipw'//'*!'"*  ^!  ''°"''*°'*  ^  '^  ^^"^  °*^«"  ^«^  o»*  over  their 
b,ft  '  r  J/t  7'"  °'''"'"'  *^"  "•«^*'"  Robert  replied.  "He's 
but  a  handful  of  acres  compared  to  some  on  'em.  and  the  land 
hereabouts  is  good  enough,  though  little's  done  witk  Vt     Ks 

ll:nu'lir'  ^'"^'^  "^  ^"^'  ^'^'"^  ^'  '^'  '-^^  ^^^-'^ 
"  il/r.  Adnam !  "  Luke  snarled-and  then  he  felt  better     "  In 

IZZ'or  ?^r'  '"°'^'^'"  "^^  "^'^  ■■"  Lake's  <reed.  To 
hnd  a  chance  of  offermg  disrespect  where  respect  was  due  was 
a  tome  to  his  system  which  always  did  him  good.  He  w^  Tor 
levelling  downwards.  -ne  was  lor 

Adnam  rode  on  with  eyes  and  mind  intent  on  the  double 
duty  of  seeing  and  foreseeing.     It  was  a  long  ride,  and  much 
of  his  way  lay  through  a  rich  ,^gion  laid  waste  briZt 
Gates  were  broken,  ditches  choked,  hedges  overgrown    W-' 
houses  empty  or  only  occupied  by  caretakers,  farm  build Ws 
crumbhng  to  decay.    In  one  village  not  a  cottage  was  TJoS 
and  the  roof  of  the  village  smithy  had  fallen  in.     Th^l  wet" 
miles  of  poor  pasturage  v.ith  scarcely  a  head  of  cattle  to  t^ 
acre,  and  not  a  man  at  work  in  sight.    Here  and  there  heMw 
a  few  cottages  with  their  food-patches  under  cultivaTion   tZ 
the  people  about  them,  suffering  under  their  employer's  lack 
of  enterprise    and  oppressed   by  the  dull   monotonyTf  th-r 

JamrVI  ;^  ^7V^''  ^^''^  ^°  *=^-^«  t°  enliven  them  ever 
came,  looked  unhealthy  and  spiritless.  The  children  alsoTook^ 
unhealthy  and  were  ill-nourished,  good  wholesome  brSTd  tint 
a  luxury  not  to  be  had  at  all.  and  milk  being  very  dlfficuTt  to 
procure,  even  in  the  villages,  and  of  very  j^r  Zal  fy  when 
1    was  to  be  had     The  best  blood  of  the  Tou^ryside  f^^  prac 

men  aTtrm  1 '  r'  '"*  ''  ''''''^  *^  ^-"«-  ^-d«.  -he- 
men  are  too  much  ahve  to  stagnate  in  the  old  grooves-  where 

progress  is  the  end  of  effort,  and  the  principle  thaT-wharwas 

good  enough  for  my  father  is  good  enough  for  me"  irscou^ 
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with  ridicule.  Ten  miles  into  Closeminster  Adnam  rode,  and 
dismounted,  saddened  by  what  he  had  seen  on  the  way,  as  at 
a  wrong  done  to  himself. 

He  and  Seraph,  and  their  father  before  them,  had  been  ed- 
ucated at  the  Closeminster  Grammar  School,  and  were  known 
to  many  people  in  the  place.  Adnam  put  up  his  horse  at  the 
County  Hotel  and  joined  the  Farmers'  Ordinary,  which  he 
found  in  full  session.  Great  pieces  of  roast  and  boiled  stood  on 
the  board,  and  piled  up  dishes  of  vegetables.  Adnam  set  to 
with  a  will,  too  ravenous  after  the  long  ride  to  be  nice.  There 
was  a  roar  of  talk  about  him.  Tankards  of  beer  were  being 
brought  in,  and  empty  tankards  taken  away  to  be  refilled.  The 
guests  who  had  finished  eating  were  calling  for  spirits  and  water 
by  way  of  climax  to  the  feast  At  first  Adnam  was  not  ob- 
servinl,  but  presently  his  youth,  his  well-cut  riding  suit,  and  a 
certain  air  of  distinction  peculiar  to  him,  began  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  homely  farmers. 

"  A'n't  you  Emery  Pratt's  son  ? "  an  old  man,  who  had  been 
bending  his  brows  upon  him,  as  upon  a  puzzle,  asked  him  at 
last. 

"  Yes,"  Adnam  answered. 

"  Which  on  'em." 

"The  youngest." 

"  It'll  be  you  then  as  'as  the  foreign  lady  mother,"  another 
old  man  observed.  "  I  mind  seein'  'er  wi'  yer  father  'ere  in 
Closeminster,  a  tender  slip,  but  no*^  enough  of  her  fur  use  i'  this 
rough  world.  You'll  mind  'er,  Tin- ■■r  Benson?"  this  to  the 
first  speaker. 

"  Ay,"  Farmer  Benson  rejoined,  breathing  stertorously,  and 
gazing  at  Adnam  with  great  gravity.  "  The  lad  favours  'er " 
— a  long  pause — "  an'  'is  father  too." 

The  men  near  Adnam  stopped  eating  and  drinking  upon 
this,  as  at  a  signal,  the  operation  being  suspended  just  at 
the  point  it  had  reached,  with  here  a  fork  held  up  half-way  to 
the  mouth  and  there  a  tankard  tilted  for  drinking;  and  all 
eyes  became  focussed  upon  Adnam,  in  order  to  verify  Farmer 
Benson's  assertion.  Happily  for  Adnam,  whose  colour  was  deep- 
ening under  this  close  inspection,  a  diversion  was  caused  just 
then  by  the  entrance  of  Farmer  Hallbin  from  Castlefield  Saye, 
«^ch  relieved  him  from  further  embarrassment  on  that  score. 
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who'liTabir  ™'^":"  """'  '"■"  *''°'-»-  i""o-«.uen.l,.    Tho 

"No,  for  myself." 

"  f  S  ^'J!!  r'"^  **"  '^*  "P  ^°'  y°""«l^  then  ? " 
^  .^^  I  should  be  set  up  if  I  could  get  even  a  do  J  xnon  to  start 

On  how  many  acres  ? " 
"  I'welve,"  said  Adnam. 

AUast  .he  old  .an  I'^I ^^^^Z^C"'  '"  ""'''  "'"'"■ 
■tie  s  gettjn'  at  us."  he  sairl     «  va      j 
I  was  young.    I  mind—"  *  ^"""^  ^^"^  "^'"^  *hen 

But  Hallbin  interrupted:     "Whaf  n,.o  ^      *     a  :> 

lad,  ll.L  :h    it'n/r™  r '"J'°  iocu.ar..,^.fo,  ^ 
"Oh,  vegetable,,  he  i,  "  ,h' „M  S^  ''      °"  ','""■" 

"Wrfl,  .ho,  do  pa,  her„;„d  .he"  1t\oM°'"r'd7''''M™°''- 
lurk.     Bu.  as  .o  ge.tin'  men-3  "'    ^""^  '  "•"''  J"" 

"\ou']l  be  wastiuff  ver  timp"  coU  t  -,, 

makin'  the  gals  mad  ILV    ,1,^:"  J^^l  1  hT."'   "^'^ 
i's  warrant  there's  some  wi'  nn  .^    "^  ^^^  '*''«  ^ou- 

"  Eh  "  ^^i,?  irniit  ^"^^  ''''  y«  hereabouts." 

J^n,    said  ilallbm.  Quizzicallv     "T  o;,„.,ij  ..  i 

'"y-lf.     W'y.  now  I  come  to  th  nk  o'  it    T  ^         ^  ^'^'"''^ 
gal  in  the  countryside  mvself  M  i„      f     '   J"^^  '"  *^«  ^^^^t 
The     h.,e  ,.   tXtL^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^^^Vho„,,pht    he  be?"  several  asked. 
t.Ilery    Hunks's  dauphter,   Miss   Ella." 
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Adnam  flushed  at  the  name,  and  there  was  another  roar 
of  laughter. 

"Yew  didn't  know,  of  course,  that  she  was  comin'  in  to- 
day!" Farmer  Benson  said  slily. 

"  Of  course  not,"  was  the  general  comment  in  the  same 
tone. 

Adnam's  native  tact  came  to  his  rescue.  Ho  took  the  chaflf 
with  a  good-natured  smile,  and  left  the  jolly  old  boys  to  think 
what  they  pleased. 

"  I  must  be  after  the  men,  at  any  rate,"  h'  f>aid,  rising  from 
the  table.  "  If  any  of  you  gentlemen  could  tell  me  where 
to  look,  I'd  be  obliged." 

"  There  might  be  some  out-o'-works  about,"  he-who-minded 
considered.  "It  'ud  b3  worth  your  while  to  go  round  tho 
publics  and  inquire." 

Adnam  thanked  him,  wished  the  party  good  day  collectively, 
and  went  off  about  his  own  business,  leaving  behind  him  a 
favourable  impression  upon  the  whole,  but  mixed.  He  was  a 
likely  lad,  but  the  foreign  stuff  showed — that  sort  of  bow  he 
made,  that  wasn't  English,  therefore  it  wasn't  the  right  thing. 
And  twelve  men  to  twelve  acres  when  Farmer  Hallbin  was 
making  a  fortune  with  eight  men  on  three  hundred  acres — 
there  was  something  new-fangled  about  that  although  it  was 
vegetables,  and  the  new-fangled,  of  course,  was  not  to  be  tol- 
erated. Hence  some  suspicion  of  Adnam  mixed  with  the  fav- 
ourable impression  produced  by  his  easy  modest  address  and 
fine  promising  physique. 

Meanwhile  Adnam  had  started  on  a  round  of  the  public 
houses.  The  first  he  entered  was  empty ;  the  next  was  crammed, 
and  he  had  to  wait  for  a  seat.  He  found  one  at  last  at  a  table 
with  two  other  men;  one  a  soldier  in  uniform,  a  non-com- 
missioned officer  to  judge  by  his  numerous  stripes;  the  other 
in  mufti,  but  also  obviously  a  soldier.  Adnam  did  not  notice 
them  much  at  first.  He  was  looking  about  him  for  what  he 
wanted,  gauging  the  company  by  observation  before  he  com- 
mitted himself  to  inquiry.  A  casual  survey  convinced  him 
that  there  were  no  men  present  who  would  be  of  any  use  to 
him  for  spade  work.  Hr  saw  several  soldiers  among  the  civil- 
ians, and  heard  scraps  of  talk  about  the  services,^commerce,  the 
country,  and  politics,  but  agriculture  was  not  discussed.     He 
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was  about  to  go  when  somethinjt  the  non-eommimioned  officer 
at  his  table  waa  saying  to  the  man  in  mufti  arrested  his  at- 
tention. 

"The  Militia's,  hard  both  on  masters  and  men,"  the  non- 
com  declared.  "When  they're  called  up  the  masters  loses 
their  men  and  must  either  get  others  or  let  their  work  eomc  to 
a  standstill;  and  when  they're  disbanded  the  men's  lost  their 
situations." 

"That's  80,"  said  the  man  in  mufti.  "And  wot's  the  train- 
in'  amount  to?  A  few  weeks  under  canvas  once  a  year  df.n't 
turn  a  plouRhboy  into  a  soldier,  and  it  don't  keep  a  short- 
f'orvice  man  up  to  the  mark  either.  The  ploughboy  finds  the 
discipline  severe  and  hates  it.  and  tlm  short-service  man  finds 
it  alack  after  the  reg'lars  and  despises  it." 

"  There's  bin  a  lot  of  clack  in  the  papers  lately  about  the 
inefficiency  of  the  army,"  said  the  non-com.  '*  They're  about 
wore  out  at  Horseguards  inventing  of  things  to  keep  'em  quiet. 
They've  got  so  desp'rate  they're  even  talkin'  of  allowing  chloro- 
form for  the  medical  or'ficers  to  use  when  they  perform  oper- 
ations. It  was  new  to  the  papers  that  they  didn't  'ave  it.  an' 
they  pounced  on  it  like  a  shot,  you  can  swear,  an'  played  with 
it  fur  all  it  was  worth;  the  pore  soldier  wot  'ad  to  suffer  agonies 
at  this  latter  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  if  the  pore  medical 
or'ficer  'ad  the  'eart  of  a  brute  an'  didn't  buy  the  stuff  out  of 
'is  own  pocket ;  an'  the  pore  medical  or'ficer  wot  'ad  to  buy  the 
stuff  whether  'e  could  afford  it  or  not,  or  be  a  brute.  But  that 
sort  o'  thinj.r  on'y  keeps  'em  going  a  week." 

"V;cl],  now  it's  tents,"  said  the  man  in  mufti.  "They're 
play  in'  off  tents  now  on  the  public  for  a  change.  The  public 
'ad  got  'old  of  it  that  men  weren't  enlistin'  and  'ad  to  'ave  a 
reason,  so  'Orseguards  scratched  its  'ead  and  .-aid  '  tents.'  And 
tents  it  is.  Make  the  pore  soldier  comfy  under  canvas  and 
the  raen'Il  'list  right  enough.  Look  at  the  German  Army,  they 
tells  'em,  an'  then  folks  thinks  they  can  see  the  German  Army. 
You've  only  to  tell  'em  the  German  Army's  better  lodged  and 
fed  and  the  rest  of  it  than  ours  and  they'll  tumble  to  that, 
and  blackguard  the  Gov'ment.  Then  when  they're  well  worked 
up,  'Orseguards  comes  in  wi'  a  new  port  o'  tent.  The  con- 
tractors make  a  fortune  on  it  out  of  the  ratepayers'  pence,  and 
the  ratepayer's  satisfied.     He's  'ad  'is  change."     The  man  in 
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mufti  spat  upon  the  floor.  "The  public's  a  gull.  Fur  what 
•was  wrong  wi'  the  old  tents,  I  ank  yerf  We  slept  in  'em 
right  enough.  I  never  saw  a  man  the  worse  for  being  under 
canvas,  and  I've  'ad  twenty-one  years'  Ber\ico.  But  the  old 
tents  'as  got  to  go  or  the  Gov'mont  must.  The  British  public's 
got  a  panic  on  and  must  'avo  something  to  pacify  it.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  won't.  The  public's  an  infant  what  wants 
a  lot  of  colour,  and  tho  papers  can't  colour  up  tho  truth  enough 
to  i>lcase  it.  So  tho  old  tents  'as  got  to  bo  throwcd  at  tho 
British  public  to  be  tore  up;  an'  while  the  British  public  is 
a-tearing  the  old  tents  up  and  discussing  tho  cost  of  now  ones 
with  one  eyo  on  tho  safety  of  the  country  and  the  other  on 
their  own  pockets,  'Orseguards  and  the  Gov'ment  will  be  safe 
fur  n  snooze." 

"  An'  tho  extra  fag  of  it  all  comes  upon  us,"  said  the  non- 
com  in  a  tone  of  disgust. 

This  talk  of  tents  suggested  an  idea  to  Adnam  which  he 
seized  upon  instantly. 

"What  do  you  do  with  the  old  tents?"  he  asked. 
The  men  looked  at  him  as  if  they  had  not  noticed  him  be- 
fore and  were  startled  to  find  him  there. 

'"Ev  I  the  honour  to  speak  to  a  or'ficer?"  said  the  non- 
com  mincingly. 

"No,"  said  Adnam.     "I  am  a— a  gardener." 
"  Umph,"  said  the  man  in  mufti,  with  that  engaging  pleas- 
antness   which    implies    suspicion.      "I   see  no    soil    on   your 
boots." 

"Coorso  not,"  said  the  non-com  genially,  looking  hard  at 
the  mufti  man  as  he  spoke.  "  The  young  gentleman  nat'rally 
cleaned  'is  boots  to  go  and  meet  'is  young  lady,  same  as  I'd 
put  on  an  extra  dab  of  pipeclay." 

Adnam  attended  to  the  chaff  with  an  inscrutable  counte- 
nance, and  when  the  mon  stopped,  he  went  on  as  if  there  had 
been  no  interruption:  I  want  to  know  what  becomes  of  tho 
old  tents." 

"  Pr'aps  ye're  wantin'  one  to  live  in  ?  "  the  mufti  man  said 
bantering. 

"  I  am  wanting  one  to  put  a  dozen  men  in  if  I  could  get 
a  good  one,  water-tight,  big  enough,  and  a  fair  price." 

"  I'd  apply  to  'Orseguards  if  I  was  you,  sir,"  said  the  non- 
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com.     "Write  on  blue  foolBoap.  arf  mamm.  be^innin'  'Sir' 
an(l  concludin'  'I  'ave  the  honour  to  b<.  yer  obedient  aervant.'" 

The  men  exchanged  glances  mul  j^ut  up.  The  non-.  m 
twisted  his  moustache,  thook  out  th«  lega  of  his  tr.m»erfl.  re- 
set his  cap  at  the  right  rakp,  and  mad.'  for  the  door,  flipping 
his  leg  with  his  swnggor  stick  as  he  wont.  The  niufri  man 
lingered  behind,  marking  time  hy  putting  out  thi'  stump  of 
his  cigar,  buttoning  his  <-oat,  and  making  a  pretense  of  taking 
a  deep  draught  I'rom  his  empty  tankard;  but  really  hesitating, 
^ii    ■     r^*'  ""  Adnam,  exninining  him  closely. 

"  I'd  'a'  said  you  was  a  young  or'ficer."  he  remarked  in  a 
casual  tone,  "  if  you  'udn't  a  denied  it." 

"Would  you  I"  said  Adnam.  "Then  you  know  less  about 
young  officers  than  I  do-unless  it's  a  now  order,  a  sop  for  the 
hocmlists,  that  y„ung  officers  should  henceforth  frequent  public 
houses,  and  drink  beer  with  the  non-coms,  fratf-rnally,  whenever 
they  meet." 

"  V'ave  me  there!"  said  the  mufti  man.  "A  Militiaman 
might  do  It  though,  or  a  greonhorn,  once  in  a  v.ay.  I've  known 
em  ruxed  for  sim'lar  games." 

He  affected  to  give  it  up.  and  swaggerci  off  when  he  had 
spoken,  but  was  evidently  not  satisfied.  Adnam  followed  him 
out  into  the  street,  and  there  encountered  the  throe  old  farmers, 
llallbin,  Benson  and  he-who-minded,  all  verv  jovial  bv  this 
time. 

"'Ello,  young  Adnnra!"  llallbin  exclaimed.  "Cot  yer 
men  ? "  "^ 

"No,"  •;aid  Adnam;  "but  f  shall  get  them  all  right." 
He  made  his  escape  up  the  street,  but  looked  round  a.s  he 
turned  the  comer.     The  mufti  man  was  in  close  confab  with 
the  three  jovial  farmers. 

Adnam  went  on.  H..  found  a  double  pleasure  in  the  narrow 
old  streets,  all  animated  with  the  life  and  motion  of  market 
day,  the  pleasure  of  the  moment  and  the  pleasure  of  old  as- 
sociation. He  looked  into  the  bright  shop  windows  with  in- 
terest, and  at  the  grammar-school  boys  he  met  with  their  mor- 
tar-boards on.  They  all  seemed  to  be  much  younger  than  his 
ot  had  been,  and  he  had  to  recall  the  little  concerns  of  school 
fl  11  u  *  ^'^*^"^^'  «^  '*  ^ere.  which  made  him  feel  aged 
btiU,  he  knew  how  they  felt  about  things,  and  that  kept  him 
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in  touch  with  them,  although,  at  the  same  time,  he  marked  the 
difference  in  himself.    He  realized  that  it  mattered  not  at  all 
to  him  now  whether  Balbus  had  or  had  not  built  a  wall,  and 
that  it  never  would  matter;     yet  he  did  not  regret  the  time 
that  he  had  been  obliged  to  spend  in  learning  that  and  similar 
things  in  the  driest  and  most  laborious  manner.     He  had  no 
theories  on   the  subject   of   education;   no   quarrel   with   the 
masters  who  had  taught  him  all  about  the  ancients  and  nothing 
about  the  moderns,  and  had  launched  him  into  the  life  of 
his  own  times  practically  quite  unprepared  for  anything  that 
might  happen  to  him.    There  had  been  no  systematic  direction 
of  his  education  towards  the  formation  of  his  character;  no 
direction  but  the  vaguest  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  life; 
he  had  been  left  to  pick  up  a  knowledge  of  himself,  and  of 
the  world  he  had  to  live  in,  haphazard  and  piecemeal.   The  only 
fixed  principles  that  there  had  been  any  attempt  to  inculcate 
had  been  of  the  conservative  kind  a  century  old,  which,  when 
any  change  is  suggested,  even  a  change  for  the  better,  finds 
expression  in  the  formula,  "  The  country  is  going  to  the  dogs, 
sir."     He  had  been  turned  out  to  deal  with  mankind  like  a 
child  who  is  learning  to  speak,  his  outfit  being  his  own  ability 
to  learn.     The  child  begins  with  a  word,  it  goes  on  to  a  com- 
bination of  two  words,  it  masters  a  sentence,  it  learns  to  ask 
for  what  it  wants,  to  express  a  tiny  abstract  idea.    It  does  not 
know  by  what  rules  it  makes  itself  intelligible;  it  may  never 
learn  that  language  is  governed  by  any  rules  at  all;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  learn  grammar.     So  Adnam  had  no 
theories  of  life  to  demonstrate.     What  he  was  doing  he  was 
doing  for  himself,  and  learning  to  do  as  he  went  along.    His 
work  was  the  expression  of  his  own  wants,  an  attempt  to  supply 
them.     But,  all  the  same,  he  was  imbibing  the  grammar  of 
life,  thanks  to  his  environment.     He  was  learning  insensibly 
to  be  an  intelligent  part  of  the  great  effort  which  humanity 
is  making  to  help  itself  up.     He  was  under  the  ordering  of 
the  Will  that  is  over  our  wills,  a  part  of  the  force  by  which 
mankind  is  compellea  to  do  as  well  as  to  be.    In  his  mother's 
company  he  breathed  the  atmosphere  of  those  who  yearn  for 
change,  who  are  filled  with  the  immortal  longing  to  progress 
from  bad  to  better,  and  so  on  to  the  best  to  which  it  is  in  human 
nature  to  attain.    This  longing,  innate  and  ineradicable,  finds 
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for  itself  in  the  tendency  of  the  times  such  food  as  it  requires 
to  strengthen  its  growth  and  mature  it  to  effectual  purposes. 
By  degrees  Adnam  might  discover  the  rules  for  himself,  en- 
lightened, probably,  by  the  consequences  of  having  inadvertently 
broken  them;  but  at  present  he  did  not  even  know  that  there 
was  a  grammar  of  life,  which  must  be  used  if  life  is  to  be 
beautifully  lived  and  profitably.  He  saw  nothing  beyond  his 
own  purpose,  and  his  one  conscious  object  now  was  to  further 
that  purpose.  As  he  stepped  out  buoyantly,  a  handsome  girl 
looked  up  in  his  face,  and  brightened  at  its  beauty;  Adnam 
returned  her  glance  with  an  intentness  that  brought  th<^  col- 
our to  her  cheeks  and  quickened  her  step;  but  he  had  not  seen 
her.  I'e  was  ^hinking  of  stable  manure.  And  he  was  on  his 
way  to  make  a  contract  with  the  principal  livery  stable  keeper 
in  the  city  for  a  regular  supply  from  him  of  all  that  he  had 
and  might  have. 

**  Beg  pardon,  Mr.  Adnam  Pratt,"  he  heard  some  one  say 
behind  him.  He  slackened  his  pace,  looked  round,  and  found 
the  mufti  man  at  his  elbow. 

"  If  you're  as  'ard  to  overtake  in  a  bargain  as  you  are  at  a 
walk,  you'll  do  well  for  yourself,"  said  the  mufti  man,  out  of 
breath.    "  You  go  as  fast  as  you  think." 
"You  followed  me?"  said  Adnam. 

"I  did— when  I  found  out  who  you  was.  I  couldn't  place 
you  in  the  pub.  I  didn't  know  but  what  you  might  be  one  of 
them  furrin  chaps,  come  over  to  do  a  bit  o'  spyin'  on  yer  own. 
There's  a  word  now  and  then  in  yer  speech,  a  sort  of  a  roll] 
that  isn't  Queen's  English  as  we  pronounce  it;  so  I  inquired 
of  that  old  farmer  chap  as  seemed  to  know  you,  and  found  you 
was  aU  right.  Furrin  trick  of  yer  tongue  accounted  for  by 
yer  mother  bein'  a  German  lady.  You  was  askin'  about  mili- 
tary stores?" 

"I  was  asking  about  tents,"  said  Adnam. 
"Well,  I  know  about  tents,"  said  the  mufti  man.    "I'm 
quai-termaster  'ere  at  the  Deepot,  Macquillan,  by  name." 

"  What,"  said  Adam,  "  and  drinking  at  a  public  house  with 
»,  non-com  I " 

"The  non-com's  my  brother,"  Mr.   Macquillan  explained. 

I  n.  a  ranker  myself,  you  know.    My  brother's  just  'ome  from 

furrin  service.    And  the  pub  belongs  to  an  uncle.     But  what 
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I  came  to  say  is,  you  mustn't  take  that  bluff  at  the  pub  fuf 
serious.  It  was  just  stuffing  for  a  spy.  But  if  you  want  any 
information  I  can  give  you,  I'll  be  'appy  to  oblige." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Adnan.  "  I  want  to  pick  up  a  tent  or 
some  tents,  cheap,  that  will  keep  out  the  wet — good-sized  ones. 
Can  you  let  me  have  some?" 

"  A  'ospital  marquee  would  'old  a  dozen  men,  and  keep  out 
the  weather,"  Macquillan  answered.  "A  bell  tent  wouldn't 
'old  more  nor  eight  men,  not  including  bedding.  No  quarter- 
master is  allowed  to  dispose  of  any  stores  in  his  charge  except 
the  reg'lations  is  complied  with.  Gov'ment  stores  can't  be 
obtained  by  a  civilian  until  condemned  by  a  Board  of  Or'ficers 
convened  by  order,  consistin'  of  a  President  and  members  of 
junior  rank.  Condemned  stores  is  sold  by  contract,  usually  to 
a  firm  of  Jews.     Wen  would  you  be  wanting  the  tent?" 

"  Immediately,  1  hope.  Only  I  don't  know  the  size  yet  till 
I  get  my  men." 

"Well,  if  you'll  let  me  know  I'll  do  what  I  can,"  said 
Macquillan.     "  How  would  an  or'ficer's  mess  tent  be  ? " 

"  I'll  let  you  know,"  said  Adnam.  "  And  I'm  much  obliged. 
A  letter  would  find  you  at  the  Depot,  I  suppose?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

Adnam  gave  him  good  day,  and  went  on  to  the  livery  stables. 
There  he  found,  as  he  expected,  that  'he  proprietor  disposed 
of  his  stable  stuff  now  to  one  person  and  now  to  another,  as 
opportunity  offered,  and  Adnam  found  no  difficulty  in  proving 
to  him  that  having  a  place  in  which  to  dump  it  regularly  would 
not  only  be  more  convenient  but  more  profitable.  How  to 
transport  it  so  far  was  the  difficulty.  Men's  minds  in  Close- 
minster  moved  slowly,  enterprise  was  altogether  lacking.  Trains 
and  canals  had  been  long  enough  estr'  '^hed  for  the  proprietor 
to  know  of  them.  Adnam  pointed  c.  .uat  neither  came  near 
his  acres.  The  proprietor  scratched  his  head,  and  tried  to  argue 
the  acres  into  a  better  position.  Failing  to  persuade  Adnam 
that  his  Orchard  was  not  where  it  always  had  been,  he  sug- 
gested carts  at  a  foot's  pace  as  the  only  means  of  transit,  but 
Adnam  flatly  refused  to  believe  it,  and  by  dint  of  hard  ques- 
tioning at  last  discovered  that  the  city  contained  a  traction 
engine  and  waggons,  new-fangled  things,  which  the  proprietor 
seemed   to  think  were  only  taken  round  fur  show,  like  the 
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elephants  in  a  circus  Adnam  made  for  the  owner  of  the 
strange  machine  and  finding  him  of  another  breed,  came  to 
terms  with  him  for  his  purpose  at  once. 

The  day  was  waning  and  Adnam  had  still  to  find  his  men. 
He  had  inquired  as  he  went  along,  and  had  heard  of  one  hero 
and  there  and  searched  them  out.  Once  on  the  right  track  it 
had  not  been  hard  to  find  men  unemployed.  The  difficulty  was 
to  find  just  what  he  wanted.  Gardeners  objected  to  the  pre- 
liminary amount  of  spade  work,  which  was  only  fit  for  navvies 
they  said.    They  wanted  a  ready-made  garden  ' 

Im  not  a  jack  o'  all  trades."  one  man  told  him.  "I  can 
do  wi  glass,  an'  I  can  do  wi'  flowers,  an'  I  ain't  no  objection 
to  ve^tabies    but  di.^in'  up  a  field  arn't  ir  my  line." 

Well,  I  don  t  want  a  dozen  head  gardeners  at  present," 
Adnam  answered.    "The  field's  got  to  be  dug  and  siftJd." 
^  That  s  not  my  line."  said  the  man. 

"Not  good  enough  you  mean,  eh?"  said  Adnam.  "You're 
out  of  work,  are  you  not?"  He  might  have  said  out-at-elbow 
also  but  a  certain  grace  of  nature  in  Adnam  revolted  .rom 
insult  as  an  argument  when  dealing  with  a  man  already  ob- 
viously down  on  his  luck. 

The  man  acknowledged  that  he  was,  but  the  hide-bound 
conventions  of  his  class  were  proof  against  starvation  itself 
He  was  an  experienced  gardener  and  had  always  worked  in  a 
re^dy-made  garden  All  Adnam  wanted  of  him  at  present 
was  to  dig  m  a  field,  the  work  of  a  common  labourer.    He  sus- 

rnnl!?!,         "".u     ^'^'"f  *^  ^"^'P^'^  "P«^  ^'^"^  ««"^ehow,  and 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him  and  his  field 

After  some  more  failures  Adnam  gave  up  the  search,  and. 

acting  on  a  sudden  inspiration,  he  went  off  to  the  offices  of  the 

local  newspaper  to  insert  an  advertisement  for  what  he  wanted. 

W  r.\  '^•i  '*  *uf*  ^"'  ^^^*  ^«  «"^^t  t«  have  done  at 
first  but  he  did  not  blame  himself  for  the  oversight.  It  was 
not  the  custom  to  advertise  for  men  in  those  parts,  and  it  was 
not  his  way  to  waste  ene-gy  in  regretting.    He  just  made  use 

fL.I.  r-7  r,/*^'T  *°  ^™'  ^"**  ^^^  ^'«d  that  he  had 
thought  of  It  at  all.  He  had  done  good  work  in  the  day,  and  if 

not  as  much  as  he  expected,  at  leaec  as  much  as  he  could,  and 

had  prepared  the  way  for  much  more.    Satisfied  to  this  extent, 

he  was  returning  to  the  inn  to  get  something  to  eat  before 
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he  started  on  the  long  ride  home,  when,  framed  between  the 
houses  at  tb'^  end  of  a  narrow  irregular  street,  he  caught  a 
familiar  glimpse  of  the  old  Cathedral. 

There  was  a  vein  of  his  mother's  mysticism  in  Adnam, 
which  was  apt  to  determine  his  actions  at  odd  times.  The 
heterogeneous  collection  of  attributes  of  which  a  man  is  made 
cannot  all  be  active  at  once.  Man's  higher  powers  are  inde- 
pendent of  his  will,  and  their  action  is  intermittent.  He  can- 
not command  them,  they  command  him,  and  the  one  wise 
thing  for  him  to  do  is  to  obey,  to  seize  the  moment  when  it 
comes,  and  write,  invent,  make  music,  paint,  prophesy,  or  pray, 
according  to  the  impulse  urging  him.  With  the  sight  of  the 
age-old  walls  of  the  grey  Cathedral  there  came  a  call  to  Adnam, 
a  flash  from  the  Spirit.  The  labours  of  his  busy  mind  were 
suspended.  He  was  snatched  up  from  the  lower  plane  of 
thought  to  that  higher  region,  whert,  in  intervals  of  ecstasy, 
creature  and  Creator  work  together,  as  one,  to  remould  the 
destiny  of  mankind  to  its  pristine  beauty;  that  beauty  which 
is  forever  being  marred  by  the  desecrating  efforts  of  man 
himself. 

Adnam  passed  from  the  sunshine  of  the  street  into  the 
gloom  of  the  Cathedral.  The  great  organ  was  pealing,  and  the 
sound  was  to  the  ear  as  sailing  clouds  are  to  the  eye;  a  full  rich 
volume,  an  atmosphere,  vibrating,  stirring  soul  and  sense  to- 
gether, rolling  about  the  pillartd  aisles  in  long  reverberations, 
rising  to  the  raftered  roof  as  incense- rises,  symbol  of  aspira- 
tion, source  at  once  of  the  desire  to  mount  and  of  the  power. 

It  was  Evensong,  and  Adnam  knelt. 


CHAPTER   XIV 


On  his  way  from  the  Cathedral,  Adnam  stood  at  the  comer, 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  cross  the  road.  There  was  an 
open  space  here,  across  which  several  streets  poured  their  traffic. 
For  the  moment  there  was  a  congestion  of  carts  and  carriages, 
and  many  people,  stopped  like  Adnam  on  the  footway  at  the 
comer,  were  watching  for  a  chance  to  slip  across.  Among  them 
Adnam  noticed  Luke  Banks,  leading  a  bicycle  with  one  hand. 
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and  m  the  other  holding  one  of  those  satchels  of  bans-matting 
which  people  use  to  carry  fish  in.  Close  beside  him.  a  young 
lady  was  trymg  to  curb  the  exuberance  of  a  p-etty  sturdy  child 
and  a  white  wire-haired  terrier  with  a  black  patch  over  one  eye. 
1  hey  had  seized  upon  the  halt  as  an  opportunity  for  a  game 
together.  The  child  was  straining  from  his  mother's  grasp  to 
reach  the  dog,  which  was  "  wuffing"  and  bounding  about  them, 
using  every  expedient  wh.ch  a  lively  dog  may  use  to  tempt  a 
'hild  to  play.  In  one  of  his  turns  Luke's  basket  caught  his 
eye,  and  he  sprang  up  at  it.  Luke  started  back  and  then  hit 
at  the  dog  with  the  basket  like  a  man  afraid. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  comin'  out  with  a  dog  like  that? " 
he  shouted  at  the  lady  brutally.  "He's  a  danger  to  the  public, 
and  I'll  have  the  law  of  you." 

i-.J^f  7''"°?,^^'^^  ^°°^^^  «*  ^^^^  '"^  amazement.     She  was  a 
Jittle  lady,  with  plenty  of  spirit. 

"Yes.  you  may  look,"  Luke  snarled.  "But  I'll  make  you 
pay  for  your  dog.  You  think  you  can  do  what  you  like  because 
you're  a  lady." 

*!,  J^f  fP^^^.^'^'i  o^  ^er  face   changed.     "Oh,   don't   think 
that  I      she  said. 

"Think?  I  know— I  know  the  whole  breed  of  you"  he 
answered  roughly.  ' 

"Please  let  me  explain,"  she  said.  "  The  dog  is  little  more 
than  a  puppy.  He  saw  your  basket  and  jumped  up  at  it.  That 
was  his  way  of  offering  to  carry  it  for  you.  I  am  sorry  he 
startled  you." 

"  You  are!  "  Luke  sneered.  He  was  about  to  add  something 
offensive,  when  he  caught  Adnam's  eye.  Adnam  made  for 
him  bat  was  checked  by  a  cry  from  the  young  lady.  The 
child  and  dog,  taking  advantage  of  a  moment  of  inatten- 
tion, had  escaped  together  into  the  middle  of  the  road,  right 
into  the  thick  of  the  traffic.  Adnam  sprang  after  them,  seized 
tne  child  and  landed  him  on  the  curb,  but  was  knocked  down 
himself  by  the  shaft  of  a  cart  which  caught  him  just  as  the 
driver  pulled  up,  and  rolled  him  over.  A  dozen  hands  were 
stretched  out  to  help  him,  but  he  picked  himself  up,  and.  in 
answer  to  kindly  inquiries  from  all  sides,  declared  that  he  was 
all  right.  A  man  handed  him  his  hat,  and  remarked:  "That 
were  neatly  done,  young  gent." 
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The  dog  came  bounding  out  from  under  the  horses'  feet, 
and  stood  looking  up  at  Adnam  expectantly,  as  if  he  were  in- 
viting him  to  do  it  again,  for  his  special  amusement. 

*'  Oh,  I  hope  you  are  not  hurt,"  the  young  lady  said.  She 
had  the  child  clasped  in  her  arms  and  was  very  white.  "  How 
can  I  thank  you?    And,  oh.  do  look  at  the  mud  on  you!  " 

The  watering  cart  had  made  a  puddle  just  at  the  spot  where 
Adnam  slipped,  and  ho  was  bespattered  from  head  to  foot. 

"  It  is  nothing,"  he  said,  and  looked  about  for  a  means  of 
escape  from  the  crowd  which  was  pressing  round  him.  He 
founc'  the  position  of  popular  hero  more  embarrassing  than 
pleasant,  but  the  young  lady  would  not  let  him  go. 

"  You  must  come  home  with  me,"  she  insisted.  "  My  hus- 
band will  want  to  thank  you.  And  you  ran  be  well  brushed 
there."  This  latter  inducement  was  hastily  added  as  she  saw 
Adnam  recoil  from  the  invitation  to  go  and  be  thanked.  But 
even  the  offer  of  a  clothes  brush  was  not  enough;  he  was  still 
for  making  his  escape.  She  was  determined  not  to  let  him  go, 
however,  unknown  and  unrewarded,  and  hastily  changed  her 
tactics. 

"Take  him,"  she  said  in  an  exhausted  voice,  holding  the 
child  out  ti.  Adnam.    "  1  cannot  carry  him.    He's  too  heavy," 

Adnam  instinctively  took  the  child,  and  the  next  moment 
found  himself  facing  the  alternative  either  of  being  left  in  sole 
possession  of  it,  or  of  following  wherever  its  mother  chose  to 
lead  him ;  for,  with  a  "  Come  quick  I "  the  young  lady,  taking 
advantage  of  a  break  in  the  traffic,  had  darted  across  the  road 
as  soon  as  he  relieved  her  of  her  burden.  She  led  him  quickly 
up  one  quiet  street  and  down  another,  until  they  came  to  a 
row  of  small  houses  with  little  gardens  in  front,  facing  the 
open  country,  at  one  of  which  she  stopped.  A  young  man  in 
the  undress  uniform  of  an  infantry  officer,  a  man  of  medium 
size,  well  set  up  and  Aith  a  pleasant  face,  came  out  of  the 
house  as  she  reached  the  gate,  and  stopped  with  a  look  of 
inquiry  when  he  saw  the  procession. 

'Anything  the  matter?"  he  asked. 

"  Nothing,  I'm  thankful  to  say,"  the  young  lady  panted,  out 
of  breath.  "  But,  oh,  there  very  nearly  was ;  there  would  have 
been  but  for  this  gentleman.  Lai  got  away  from  me  and  ran 
out  into  the  road  after  Jock,  and  would  have  been  run  over. 
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dl*  htS^^"  ^""^  ^'"^  '^'^^  -  ^'-  -<1  -  knocked 

could  have  beo„  so  eloquent ^'ihrteTrs'lT.^eyr'^^  """^ 

c>rced   round  and   round  Adnan,.   "  wuff.  "^  joyo^ty     *"«    i^ 

nviting  him  to  have  some  more  fun.  made  bdLe  that  the 

tad  of  h.  mistress's  skirt  was  a  rat  and  shook  and  worrld 

he  ha.    ^rV^'"  """^^^'^  ^"^°  '^'^  ^»--  --'i  upstairTa 
If  he  had  suddenly  remembered  something  he  ought  to  have 

a  ?Htle  str^  f  K°  7^"'  ^'^  °™'^^'«"-     R^^'^tions  h  d  h"n 
a  Jittle  strained   by  feehng  when  Jock  arrived    but  he  harl 

come  at  the  right  moment  to  make  a  diversion     By  the  tfme 

they  had  each  managed  to  excuse  themselves  from  theTr  s  a^e 

P«t  m'  !:T'T\  f  ""™"^  «"^'"d«  t-v"rds  ea^h  o^er  was 
e    abhshed    and  Adnam's  bespattered  habilimen.  .ame  natur 

called  from  the  back  premises,  and  stood  to  attention   awaitin.. 
orders,  his  countenance  a  blank    and  all  ;n;f;„T  avvaiting 

In  the  presence  of  his  superior 'owL  waf  1!'  TTa^^t 
which  gives  no  evidence  of  motor  power  untVL  dHver  s^ 

Z    Tr:  .J"  '^r''"'^  '''''^''''^  th^«  -<^«"lt.     In  answer  to 
It,  he  stated  that  the  mud  would  brush  off  best  when  Uhad 

baby.     Run,  Clit'  eroe  »  *'''''  ^^'  ''"^^'^*''^ 

-tJabys   always   prn^d   with    Oli'tTici.^^ ''   i,  i.  •  1 

marked  casuallv     "  I'll  ^   ^Htheroe,     bab^  a    mother   re- 

marked casually.       1 11  po  and  make  tea.    What  is  your  name. 
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by  the  by?  It's  ,  t...tward  not  to  bo  able  to  call  you  any- 
thing. I  shall  alwa.,  think  of  you  as  Lai's  proserver,  but  taat's 
not  workable  as  an  every-day  appellation.  I  uni  Mrs.  Perry 
and  this  is  my  husband,  Lieutenant  in  the  Shire  Light  n- 
fantry,  and  Adjutant  at  the  Depot." 

"  My  name  is  Pratt,  Adnam  Pratt,"  Adnam  replied,  the 
foreign  touch  in  his  pronunciation  accentuated  by  the  awkward- 
ness of  havin^r  to  mention  his  own  name. 

"  Vou  live  in  the  ncifrhbourhood  ? "  his  host  asked. 

"At  Castlefield  Saye.  My  father  is  u  former,"  Adnam 
answered. 

"Then  there  are  f^entlemen  fanners  in  the  county,"  his 
host  remarked,  in  the  tone  of  r.  man  who  has  acquired  an  in- 
teresting item  of  information.  "  We  were  told  liiat  there  were 
only  the  great  landowners." 

"My  father  is  of  tha  Yeomanry,"  Adn-m  explained. 

There  was  a  perceptible  pause  before  his  host  remarked  in 
a  hearty  tone:  "They  are  a  fine  body,  our  English  Yeo- 
manry." 

"  You  are  thinking  of  them  as  cavalry,  perhaps,"  Adnam 
suggested  with  a  smile. 

"I  am  thinking  of  what  I  have  always  heard  of  them  as 
men,"  was  the  replj       nnd  judging  by  the  ipecimen  before  me." 

"  It  is  of  my  father's  generation  that  you  must  have  heard," 
Adnam  replied,  colcurin^i:  and  bowing  as  he  gracefully  passed 
the  compliment  on.  Ho  spoke  with  the  foreign  side  of  him, 
which  was  apt  to  be  so  puzzling  to  strangers,  more  in  '^vidence 
than  usual.  This  was  generaMy  the  case  with  him  on  occa- 
sions when  a  little  more  manner  than  Englishmen  can  accom- 
plish, as  a  rule,  came  to  him  involuntarily  by  way  of  relief  to 
his  diffidence,  or  as  a  cover  to  his  embarrassment. 

A  heavy  tread  was  heard  on  the  stairs,  and  Clitheroc  ap- 
peared at  the  sitting-room  door.  He  was  carrying  the  aby,  a 
fine  specimen  a  few  months  old,  comfortably  enthroned  on  his 
arm.  A  sunbonnet  very  much  awry  on  her  head  bore  witnesF 
to  the  excellence  of  Clitheroe's  intentions,  the  limit  of  his 
knowledge,  and  the  imperfections  of  his  training  as  a  nurse. 
When  be  appeared,  the  house  and  all  it  contained,  including  its 
master  and  mistress,  seemed  to  shrink  in  size,  he  was  so  lu- 
dicrously  large   for  the   place.     The   irrepressible   Jock   was 
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"  Will  I  tiiko  tho  young  lady  out   sir?"  »,«.„•  i      1 1 
her  father.  '     "®  ""'"•  aJfiressing 

"  Yes-up  and  down."  was  tho  reply. 

fzz'Cn  "of,."'""."-"  '*■"'-«'  a'a-i*  i;^r 

body  were  trying  to  prevent  her      "V,..  >t  8ome- 

me  if  you  like."  she  throw  back  over  h;\ho;;id;r:t  l"'  h"'" 
band  and  Adnam  i„,partially.  as  she  loft  ho  l^.  ,'1"^" 
the  way  mto  the  neat  l-;ttle  kitchen.  "  There',  tho  k  '"  1 
PU  or.  bread  and  butter  to  be  cut.  lettuc'^o  ^^.^^^^.^i' 
like  lettuces  for  tea.  but  I  hate  messing  with  wat  J  W^^! 
volunteer  for  the  lettuces  ? "    She  looked  inl^  tho  1  '  " 

bll'?l  r'^  '■  r  ?^'  '''"'  '^'^  -« '  -  that  bo 

bless  Chtheroe.  ho's  washed  them  for  me.    You\e  oh 

Kitchen     It  was  l,ke  playm.  a  game  ol  housekeepinir   a,.d  b. 
entered  into  it  at  once  with  the  zest  wh.vi,  k.       '    '■    '"'  ^ 
to  put  into  erervlhin»  he  L     Pl^  „!    f        "f  f  ""'"'"''•I 
people  d,o.e  away  the  „„c ^ fonlrie:^™  2'  '^JL'"'" 
.aty  fus.  waa  l.ing  made  about  such  .  "Z J'andTriSr^r; 


''H*>n. 
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as  pulling  a  child  out  of  the  way  of  a  cart,  and  set  him  at 
his  caHc. 

Peri-y  came  bustling  in  with  n  groat  show  of  activity.  "  I'm 
told  off  to  boil  the  kettle,"  ho  said.  "Here,  Mr.  Adnam,  by 
your  leave — stand  aside — I  must  fill  it  at  your  tap." 

Having  done  so,  ho  put  it  on  a  gas-rinjr  in  the  kitchen, 
and  was  taking  out  a  cigarette  as  a  rewanl  <>f  merit  when  his 
wife  shrieked  at  him:  **  Oh,  Alick,  you  are  a  help!  Look  at 
that  kettle!" 

Ho  looked,  but  saw  nothing  wrong.     "It's  full."  he  said. 

"Yes,  it's  full,"  she  retorted.  "And  when  do  you  >^  ink 
it  will  boil?" 

Ho  uttered  a  prolonged  ejaculation,  and  hurriedly  took  out 
his  matchbox. 

"I  should  think  boI"  she  said.  "Aren't  you  a  man  all 
over!  Would  a  woman  have  put  a  kettle  on  to  boil  without 
lighting  the  gas?" 

"  No,  my  dear,"  her  husband  rejoined ;  "  a  woman  would 
have  set  the  gus  flaring  full  blast  and  put  on  an  empty  kettle. 
'  We  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole.'  Men  and  women 
make  the  same  mistakes,  but  make  them  differe.  tly.  It  comes 
to  the  same  thing,  however,  in  the  end — the  kettle  does  not 
:il.  Thus  is  the  balance  of  nature  preserved.  What  are  yon 
doing  to  further  this  great  work,  O  preserver  of  my  child?" 
he  called  to  Adnam  in  the  back  kitchen. 

"My  best,"  Adnam  rejoined.  Turning  round  as  he  spoke 
he  caught  the  side  of  the  dish  on  which  ho  was  placing  the 
lettuces  and  dashed  it  from  the  edge  of  the  sink  to  the  floor. 
His  consternation  excited  the  mirth  of  the  youthful  pair. 

"  Pick  up  the  bits,"  his  hostess  ordered.  "  Get  another  dish 
from  the  dresser  there,  and  wash  those  lettuces  again  thor- 
oughly. If  you  do  any  more  damage  you  shan't  have  any. 
And  if  you  leave  a  grit  of  sand  in  them  you  shall  eat  them 
all." 

Adnam  got  the  lettuces  into  the  bowl  again  and  hastily 
turned  the  tap  on  them. 

Making  a  jest  of  everything,  the  three  of  them  played  the 
game  of  getting  tea  ready,  the  lady  doing  all  the  ordering  and 
most  of  the  work,  and  talking.  She  was  continually  flying  at 
her  husband  to  keep  him  going,  he  being  for  relaxation  and  a 
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cigarette  after  every  little  thing  he  1.  Adr.ain  was  mu.h 
more  u.  ful.  When  the  teu-cups  wore  put  (,..  th.'  tray  ho 
remembered  that  spoons  would  be  wanted,  and  hunted  some 
up  (.n  his  own  initiative.  He  found  large  kittlu-n  spoons,  <.„n- 
stitutionally  brassy,  and  much  batterrd;  but  r.>iru'nih.TiiiK  th.-in 
at  all  showed  such  aptitude  for  housokwping  tlnit,  as  his  hosi..8s 
told  him,  it  was  evidcn*  he  v.ould  bo  a  treasure  as  a  married 
man  of  liniitfd  incor  •. 

"Which  means  tf  .     1  am  not  a  treasure,"  Perry  put  in. 

"No,  you're  a  tr.„., '  was  the  qu'-k  retort.  "  Fet«'h  Lai, 
there's  a  dear.     1  must  get  him  ready." 

Lai,  having  been  retrieved  from  the  ditch  on  the  other  side 
of  the  road,  was  taken  upstairs  by  his  mother,  w  u),  after  a 
lively  skirmish,  brought  him  down  again,  looking  unnaturally 
clean,  and  enthroned  him  on  a  h-gh  chair  at  tli.  table.  Tea 
was  then  declared  ready,  and  the  three  sat  do  to  it  as 
mtimately  as  if  getting  tea  ready  together  was  one  o  ho  usual 
occupations  of  their  daily  lives.  The  tea-things  and  Howers, 
reflected  in  the  dark  polished  surface  of  the  round  mahogany 
table  on  which  they  were  oet  out,  made  a  pretty  still-life  pic- 
ture. 


plsi 


are  very  poor,  you  see "  Mrs.  Perry  began  to  ex- 


tiut  as  dishonest  as  we  can  safely  be."  her  husband  put 
in,  catching  Adam's  glance  at  the  opulent  display  of  plate  and 
china  on  the  table.    "  This  haul  is  nothing  to  some " 

''0{  our  other  wedding  presents,"  his  wife  interrupted. 

"  That  is  the  way  you  spoil  everything!  "  her  husband  plain- 
tively ejaculated. 

"  I  was  telling  you,"  she  resumed,  addressing  Adnam.  "  Wo 
are  too  poor  to  keep  ser^-ants.  We  have  only  Clitheroe  and  a 
soldier's  wife  who  comes  in  every  morning  to  do  things " 

"Or  should  come,  but  her  energy  is  intermittent,"  Perry 
supplemented  parenthetically, 

"  We  don't  dine,"  Mrs.  Perry  continued.  "  We  have  tea  like 
this;  and  then  supper,  when  I've  put  the  babies  to  bed.  After 
supper  I  sew.  I  make  all  the  children's  things,  and  do  all  the 
mending,  and  Alick  reads  to  me " 

"Such  are  the  hardships  of  a  soldier's  lifel"  Alick  com- 
mented. 
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"  Such  good  times  we  have,"  she  went  on,  after  making  a 
feint  of  throwing  a  plate  at  him.  "  I  never  knew  people  could 
be  80  happy!  And  now  I  can't  understand  how  people  who  are 
married  can  be  anything  else.  Every  hour  of  our  day  we  are 
busy " 

"  Keeping  up  appearances " 

"  Don't  listen  to  him,"  she  cried.  "  We  don't  pretend  to 
anything.  We  just  live  our  own  lives  openly,  within  our  means, 
and  to  the  best  purpose  we  know.  Out  of  debt,  out  of  danger 
we  are.  We  serve  God  and  our  country  with  our  whole  hearts, 
and  everybody  calls  on  us — "  Checked  by  this  stumble,  she 
stopped  short,  and  they  all  burst  out  laughing.  "  What  I  mean 
is,"  she  tried  to  explain.  "  What  do  I  mean  ? "  she  broke  off 
again,  appealing  to  her  husband  prettily. 

"  You  see  it's  like  this,"  he  said,  in  the  bantering  tone  which 
comes  of  confidence  and  deep  affection.  "  You  have  heard  of 
Women's  Rights?"  Adnam  looked  as  if  he  had.  "And  you 
must  also  have  heard  that  the  women  who  demand  new  rights 
are  contentious  bodies  who  clamour  and  shriek,  scorn  domestic 
duties,  neglect  their  homes,  despise  their  husbands,  and  are 
altogether  unsexed  and  objectionable?  My  dear  sir,  a  more 
dangerous  fallacy  was  never  circulated.  It  disarms  us  poor 
men,  and  leaves  us  without  a  suspicion  to  save  us  from  falling 
into  the  toils  of  the  most  domesticated  tyrants  the  world  has 
yet  produced." 

"  Here,  have  a  cigarette,"  his  wife  interrupted,  handing  him 
one  of  several  that  she  had  confiscated  while  they  were  making 
tea.  He  took  it  gratefully,  and  she  lights  1  it  for  him.  "  There 
is  no  way  of  bringing  him  to  the  point,"  she  explained  to 
Adnam. 

"The  point?"  he  said  meditatively,  between  two  whiffs. 
"  Let  me  see,  what  was  the  point  ?  Oh — I  was  going  to  tell  you. 
Perhaps  you  have  guessed?  1  am  the  victim  of  one  of  these 
designing  women.  This  simple-seeming  lady  somehow  bam- 
boozled me  into  believing  that  there  is  only  one  life  worth  liv- 
ing." He  looked  around  the  little  room  and  Adnam's  glance 
followed  his.  Everything  his  eye  rested  upon,  the  few  good  re- 
productions of  great  symbolic  pictures,  the  neat  bookshelves, 
the  scanty  furniture,  the  pretty  tea-table — everything  bespoke 
purity  of  taste,  refinement,  cultivation.    And  in  this  delightful 
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»ttmg  he  saw  the  young  pair  gaily  busy,  making  a  pleasure  of 
what  to  most  people  would  have  been  sordid  dmdger^    Zpy 
m  each  other  and  in  their  healthy  children;  all  thelJ  powe« 
physical    mental  and  spiritual,  nourished  and  strengthened  by 
temperate  daily  exercise.     "  The  only  life  worth  living,"  Perry 
went  on.  seriously  now.  "is  to  choose  your  mate  while  v"u 
are  young,  adopt  a  set  of  principles  and  live  up  to  them  ^^eanly 
making  it  a  duty  to  enjoy  as  you  go  along,  and  to  enjoy  every ' 
thing  work  as  well  as  play;  and  to  get  good  out  of  everythTng 
-I  was  going  to  say  even  out  of  the  hardships,  but  I  mean 
more  Particularly  out  of  the  hardships.     We've  had  our  Httle 
d  fficulties."  he  added,  dropping  the  didactic  tone.    They  looked 
at  each  other    and   broke  into  silent  laughter.     "We  facS 
them.     And  that's  all  we  remember  of  them" 

Speak  for  yourself,"  she  contradicted  him.  "I  very  weU 
remember  what  I  suffered  when  the  other  ladies  of  the  regUent 
discovered  that  I  kept  no  nurse,  and  had  to  wheel  my  baby  o^t 
myself  in  his  perambulator."  ^    ^ 

"  You  went  on  wheeling  him  out " 

''Of  course  I  did.     And  I  made  the  Colonel » 

''  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?  "  she  demanded, 
lie  was  able  to  judge  for  himself." 
i,  .^  Oh'  "  Bte  exclaimed.    "  That  is  what  you  think  of  women. 

"Well  don't  we  hear  it  from  women  themselves?  Don't 
some  of  them  object  to  the  bother  of  being  enfranch Led  and 
having  to  vote,  giving  as  a  reason  that  their  swe^t  woman^v 
mfluence  is  powerful  enough  to  drive  any  numW  of  3lo 

"Alich!"  she  exclaimed. 
"There,  too,  if  you  like,  my  dear,"  he  said.  "But  I  waa 
going  to  say  to  the  poll.  And  that  being  the  case  it  is  natur!? 
to  infer  that  the  husband  of  one  of  these  powerful  LL  !  no 
d  owed  to  judge  for  himself  Had  one  of  L  ladt  ^  reg  ! 
ment  who  made  you  suffer  been  the  Colonel's  wife  fb«  r  i  i 
wouldn't  have  called  upon  you."       '^*''^°^^'  ^'^^'  ^^^  C^'o^el 

"No."  she  acknowledged.'    " I  don't  suppose  he  would    But 
I  was  going  to  tell  you.  Mr.  Adnam,  that  I  made  the  Colonel 
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hold  Lai  one  day  when  he  called,  and  I  was  rash  enough  to 
offer  him  tea,  and  then  had  to  get  it  ready  for  him.  Lai  was 
an  angel  that  day.  And  the  Colonel  said  it  was  the  best 
tea  that  had  ever  been  made  for  him  in  the  Regiment,  and  he 
sat  and  talked  and  talked,  and  I  lent  him  a  book,  and  he  lent 
me  one  afterwards,  and  came  again  often  for  tea.  And  now 
Alick  is  Depot  Adjutant." 

This  last  detail  seemed  irrelevant  to  Adnam  at  the  time,  but 
afterwards  he  saw  the  connection.  That  old  Colonel  had  had 
his  own  idea  of  the  qualities  which  make  an  officer  and  a  gentle- 
man, and  being  an  observant  man  had  discovered  them  in  their 
outcome.  It  is  not  by  his  exceptional  doings  that  a  man's  worth 
can  be  determined;  exceptional  circumstances  make  for  excep- 
tional acts.  The  conduct  of  a  man's  daily  life  gives  the  only 
reliable  clue  to  his  character.  Show  him  attending  to  every 
drudging  detail  of  his  ordinary  duties  with  patient  regularity, 
and  you  may  be  sure  that  when  the  extraordinary  occasion 
comes  he  will  be  disciplined  to  face  it  creditably.  In  the 
steady  devotion  to  details  our  wills  grow  strong. 

Adnam  parted  from  his  new  friends  as  some  people  tell 
their  stories,  without  founding  any  reflection  upon  them.  In 
youth  we  live  from  incident  to  incident,  as  if  each  were  iso- 
lated and  done  with  as  soon  as  it  is  over.  And,  indeed,  in 
this  respect  some  are  young  to  the  very  end.  They  never 
see  that  there  is  a  distinct  pattern  in  the  mosaic  of  life  to 
which  every  incident  adds  its  quota,  upon  which  every  one  is 
engaged,  these  doing  the  good  work  which  enriches  the  vast 
design,  those  the  bad  which  results  in  ugly  blemishes  if  not 
in  the  great  defects  that  do  so  much  to  mar  the  beauty  of 
the  whole  fabric. 

On  his  way  back  to  the  hotel.  Adnam  found  himself  in  a 
stream  of  people  making  for  the  Public  Hall,  which  he  had  to 
pass.  Glancing  at  the  notice-boards  to  see  what  was  going  on, 
he  found  that  a  great  violinist  was  giving  a  concert  that  even- 
ing. The  violin  was  his  own  instrument,  and  his  opportunities 
of  hearing  it  played  by  a  master  were  few.  This  was  too  good 
a  one  to  be  lost,  and  he  determined  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
Entering  with  the  crowd,  and  serenely  indifferent  to  the  effect 
of  his  costume  on  his  neighbours  in  evening  dress,  he  secured 
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a  good  seat,  bought  a  programme,  and  began  to  study  it.  It 
opened  with  a  long  description  of  the  first  piece,  a  Beethoven 
sonata.  Various  interpretations  were  put  upon  various  pas- 
sages. Adnam  ran  his  eye  down  the  next  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme, and  caught  the  words  "elemental,"  "passion,"  "dawn," 
"  cuckoo,"  and  "  storm."  Wordy  expositions  of  what  a  master 
means  in  his  serious  work  were  an  offence  to  Adnam.  Music 
may  be  an  aid  to  words  for  the  very  reason  that  words  can  do 
nothing  for  music,  because  music  is  the  higher  form  of  ex- 
pression; the  form  which  passes  the  limit  of  verbal  expression; 
which  carries  man  up,  liberates  his  spirit,  and  gives  him  a 
means  of  communication  with  the  Highest.  This  was  music 
£3  Adnam  had  been  taught  to  understand  it.  He  dropped  the 
offending  programme  on  the  floor,  folded  his  arms,  and  sat  for 
the  rest  of  the  time  absorbed  in  the  purest  emotional  delight 
that  human  nature  is  capable  of  experiencing. 

The  old  Cathedral  city  went  to  rest  early.     When  Adnam 
rode  away  the  moon  was  shining  full  upon  the  quiet  streets, 
which  seemed  to  be  resting  themselves  after  the  turmoil  of  a 
busy  day.     Scarcely  a  soul  was  to  be  seen  about,  and  the  scat- 
tered few  who  appeared  looked  like  furtive  shadows  that  had 
evaded  the  substance  to  \\hich  they  belonged,  and  were  slipping 
off  quietly,  unattached,  on  errands  of  their  own.     The  blood 
of  his  ancestors  stirred  in  Adnam  as  he  rode  through  the  old 
irregular  streets.     The  spell  of  the  music  was  still  upon  him 
and  the  enchantment  of  the  hour.    It  was  all  familiar  to  him, 
this  city,  touched  into  mediaeval  picturesqueness  by  the  moon.' 
He  had  ridden  here  of  old,  at  night,  alone;  on  a  plunging  steed 
that  resented  the  tightened  rein  which  was  checking  his  im- 
patience to  be  off.    The  iron-shod  hoofs  had  struck  sparks  from 
the  pavement  then  as  now,  and  their  intrusive  clatter  had  jarred 
on  the  hallowed  stillness  of  the  hour.     A  young  knight,  his 
sword  girt  to  his  side,  his  armour  ringing;  warrior  and  trouba- 
dour both,  setting  forth  on  high  emprise,  eager  to  succour  a 
damsel  in  distress,  to  slay  a  dragon,  or  to  perform  any  other 
doughty  deed  that  might  offer  by  the  way.     Xor  had  he  long 
to  wait.     Just  outside  the  city  on  the  raised  footpath  that 
bordered  the  open  road  in  front  of  him,  distinct  in  the  moon- 
light, he  saw  something,  some  one,  walking  in  the  direction 
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in  which  he  was  riding,  a  figure,  the  figrure  of  a  girl — ^his 
dream  come  true.  He  was  going  along  at  a  smart  canter  at 
the  moment,  but  ptilled  up  with  a  start,  the  start  of  one  sud* 
denly  aroused  from  sleep.    The  girl  turned  round. 

"Ella I"  he  exclaimed. 

"  Adnam !  "  she  rejoined.     "  Thank  goodness." 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  all  alone  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I'll  tell  you — only  let  us  get  on." 

"How?" 

"Why — "  she  considered  a  little.  "Let  me  get  on.  There 
is  room  enough  on  that  horse  of  yours  for  us  both." 

He  looked  up  at  her  stupidly,  as  she  stood  above  him  on  the 
raised  path. 

"  Oh,  slow  moving  wits  of  man  1 "  she  exclaimed.  "  Don't 
you  see  ?    Have  you  never  heard  of  a  pillion  ? " 

"I  don't  carry  one  about  with  me  unfortunately,"  he  said. 
"  Could  you  stick  on  without  ? " 

"I  will,"  she  answered  with  characteristic  determination. 

He  manceuvred  the  horse  to  the  bank,  but  it  v.-  not  so 
easy  to  get  her  up  behind  him.  They  managed  it,  however, 
somehow,  in  spite  of  the  restiveness  of  the  horse,  which  had 
seen  some  impropriety  in  the  whole  proceeding,  and  began 
actively  to  object  to  the  double  burden  as  soon  as  it  was  in- 
flicted upon  him.  Ella  flung  her  arms  round  Adnam  and  held 
on  tight.  Adnam  let  the  horse  know  which  was  master.  He 
plunged  and  backed,  then  bounded  forward.     Ella  laughed. 

"  This  is  glorious  I "  she  said. 

Field  and  hedgerow  slipped  past  them.  One  moment  they 
were  engulfed  in  heavy  shadows  cast  by  the  trees,  the  next 
they  were  out  again  in  the  open,  with  the  moonlight  full  upon 
them.  The  horse  with  his  ears  pricked  forward,  showed  the 
whites  of  his  eyes  as  he  glanced  this  way  and  that  in  alarm, 
as  at  things  which  his  riders  could  not  see.  But  he  kept  up 
the  pace  for  some  distance,  then  gave  in,  snorted,  and  grad- 
ually slackened  down  to  a  walk,  making  a  pretext  of  a  little 
hill,  which  he  breasted  with  the  dignity  of  one  who  has  good 
excuse  for  a  change  of  mind. 

"  You're  all  right  ?  "  Adnam  asked  over  his  shoulder. 

"I'm  alive,"  she  rejoined.  "I  know  what  the  seventh 
heaven  is  now.  It  is  the  seventh  heaven  when  one  feels  alive 
like  this." 
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"What  were  you  doing  alone  on  the  road  at  this  time  of 
night?"  Adnam  asked. 

"Waiting  for  you,"  she  replied.  "^  heard  at  the  County 
Hotel  that  you  had  not  gone,  and  .'ust  \7alked  on  to  let  you 
overtake  me.  I  should  have  been  in  a  nice  plight  if  you  hadn't  I 
I  felt  I  must  get  home  somehow.  They  would  have  been  fright- 
ened to  death  if  I  had  not  returned.  Farmer  Hallbin  brought 
me  in,  and  was  to  have  driven  me  back,  and  I  waited  and 
waited,  and  at  last  discovered  that  he  had  gone  and  left  me. 
He'd  forgotten  all  about  me,  I  suppose." 

Adnam,  remembering  how  jovial  Farmer  Hallbin  was  be- 
coming even  early  in  the  afternoon,  thought  this  very  likely 
and  also  just  as  well,  but  he  said  nothing. 

"  I  came  in  to  sell  some  lace,"  Ella  went  on.  *  And,  oh,  I 
had  such  luck!  I  heard  as  soon  as  I  got  to  the  hotel  that 
there  were  some  rich  Americans  there  who  had  stopped  to  see 
the  Cathedral,  and  it  just  flashed  upon  me  that  they  might 
like  to  see  my  lace  too.  I  promised  mother  full  compensation 
for  the  poultry  the  fox  killed,  and  I've  been  working  every 
hour  of  daylight  ever  since,  and  I  had  some  lovely  pieces.  My 
trouble  was,  should  I  get  my  price  for  them  ?  The  shops  would 
not  give  it,  I  knew,  so  my  only  hope  was  to  hawk  it." 

"  You  got  your  price  ? "  Adnam  asked  with  interest. 

"  I  got  just  double  my  price  I "  she  replied  triumphantly. 

The  episode  meant  more  to  her  than  Adnam  could  have 
gathered  from  the  bald  account  of  it  she  gave  him;  it  meant 
positive  assurance  of  the  power  of  her  own  personality.  Faith 
may  be  independent  of  proof,  but  it  is  not  indifferent  to  it; 
faith  in  ourselves  least  of  all.  Ella,  having  heard  of  the  rich 
Americans  at  the  hotel,  btained  the  number  of  their  sitting- 
room.,  went  straight  up  i,  and  knocked  at  the  door  without 
hesitation.  She  did  not  en  stop  to  consider  the  advisability 
of  sending  up  to  ask  for  permission  to  present  herself;  that 
would  have  been  giving  them  a  chance  to  refuse,  a  bad  strategic 
measure.  As  was  inevitable  the  reply  to  her  knock  was  "  Come 
in !  "  and  the  preliminary  difficulty  was  surmounted.  She  en- 
tered with  her  air  of  a  young  princess  in  exil'.  a  mingling  of 
the  pride  which  conveyed  a  sense  of  her  own  dignity  and  of 
the  winning  diffidence  of  youth.  Nothing  could  have  been  less 
like  a  person  who  was  going  about  selling  things.  The  lady, 
who  was  alone  in  the  room,  turned  from  the  window  in  which 
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she  was  standing,  looking  out  into  the  street— a  bright  Amer- 
ican woman,  beautifully  dressed,  not  much  older  than  Ella 
herself,  and  attractive  by  reason  of  the  graceful  cordiality  of 
her  manner,  rather  than  from  any  distinctive  beauty  of  form 
or  feature.  She  looked  inquiringly  at  Ella,  and  then  came 
forward:  "You  want  me?"  she  asked. 

"I  beg  your  pardon  if  I  am  disturbing  you,"  Ella  said. 
"But  I  have  some  lace  t  .  sell.  I  thought  you  might  like  to 
see  it.  I  am  a  lacemaker.  You  doubtless  know  the  kind  I 
make.    Most  ladies  have  some  of  it." 

"  Come  right  in,  and  let  me  see  what  you've  got,"  the  Amer- 
ican answered,  gazing  hard  at  Ella  as  sho  spoke. 

Ella  opened  her  bundle  and  spread  the  contents  out  on  a 
table :  "  I  have  no;  very  large  piece  to  show  you,"  she  said. 
"  The  last  I  made  was  bought  by  the  Duchess  of  Castlefield 
Saye." 

"What  did  the  duchess  give  you  for  it?"  the  American 
asked  with  frank  curiosity. 

"  Three  hundred  pounds,"  Ella  answered. 
"  My !  "  the  lady  exclaimed,  after  turning  the  pounds  into 
dollars.     "  Your  work's  worth  something !  " 

"  I  am  obliged  to  take  what  I  can  get,"  Ella  answered  sigh- 
ing. "  The  Duchess  drove  a  hard  bargain,  but  I  wanted  money. 
Here  is  a  piece  of  the  same  kind."  She  held  a  delicate  morsel 
up  against  her  black  dress  to  bring  out  the  pattern.  "It  is 
rare.  The  only  piece  for  sale  in  the  world  at  the  present 
moment,  because  nobody  else  can  make  this  kind  now.  I  re- 
discovered how  myself  from  a  piece  that  h^a  been  preserved 
f.  .  generations  in  an  old  family  in  this  neighbourhood." 
The  lady  took  the  lace  and  examined  it. 
"  George !  "  she  called  urgently. 

George  appeared  from  the  next  room,  a  capable  looking, 
middle-sized,  middle-aged,  middling  bald,  middling  stout  man, 
with  a  pleasant  face. 

"  I  want  you  to  see  this  beautiful  thing,"  she  said,  holding 
out  the  lace  to  him,  but  indicating  Ella  with  her  eyes. 

"O  Lord,  how  Avonderful  are  Thy  works!"  he  ejaculated 
under  his  breaih.  "  I've  heard  of  the  South  Country  maids— 
you  are  a  South  Country  maid,  I  presume?"  he  broke  off 
cautiously.     Ella  smiled.     "And  now  I  see  one!     Well,  all  I 
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lo  see  one.  ii^Ua 9  head  went  up  and  her  colour  too.  "Now 
I  see  «ometh,nsr  else."  he  added  apologetically.  "I  s;e  that  T 
shouldn  t  have  said  it.  You  must  excuse  an  American  It's 
our  custom  to  speak  out."  ^v'uencan.     it  a 

spokeip^'::^^' ''  "^" "'™'"'  "^  ^««^''  ^"'^  ^^•^^'  "«nJ 

"It's  just  lovely,"  his  wife  assured  him. 

ui^^T  ^°"'''  ^'^''  '°'"«'"  ^«  rejoined. 
"I'd  like  the  lot,"  she  said. 

pockef "  '""'^^"  ^'  '^'"^   ^""'  P""^°^  ^'«  l^«"d   in   his 

«l,«^"*  ir^^'^^'^'u^  P''"'^°*  ^««'''  «°«^'  encouraged  by  what 
she  saw  there,  doubled  her  price  without  hesitation 

Tf  T    /'*^  *^^  "''  ''^  ^°«  ^h«  has  made  a  good  bargain 

It  was  the  first  agreeable  business  dealing  Ella  had  had    the 

ttn  "VT  Tf'  f  ^'-^^  ^^"'^  ^^^h-t^  sense  of  humiut 

which  would  be  fearsome  if  their  bad  manners  did  nnt  T?r 
aame  t^e  let  them  down  low  by  making  tZ'fleZm 

than  once    "  ""'  "  ""^'  ^°  ^'°^'"  ^^^  -^  '"ore 

wondfrbg'''  ""'*  ^""^^"  '^^'^'  ^^"^  *°  y°"^"  ^dnam  asked 
"^o,  they  are  ^  ,"  she  answered  decidedly,  thinkins-  nf 
an  interview  she  ha  ind  with  Mrs.  Pointz.  "I  did  not  W 
before  that  buyers  could  be  so  mannerly  And  I  Hi^ T  a  ] 
hawking  my  lace!  The  very  thought  of  if  made^^eelTe' 
draggled.     But   I  shan't  feel    so   any  more-in   antic  pa  ion 

res^Lt"""'*  '"""'"  '"'  "^'  *'«*  *^^-  «-  buyers'l  can 

"JrtTseV'  '''"''*  '^'"^"  ^"'"'^  ^'^"''"  '^'  ^^"«^^^- 
_     Just  then  the  sound  of  a  trap  and  fa«t  trotting  horse  gain- 
ing upon  them  rapidly  from  behind,  became  audible 
r.hi2       ""T*^  *^''.  T^  ^-^  stealth?"  Ella  whispered.     The 
nulled  J'l"'''  '^  '"'™  ^'"'^^^  ^«  «h^  «P«ke.     The  driver 
He  w«,r      '\"^  ''^/.^'''^  ""^  ^^"«"^  ^«««^ni«ed  Meltln 
He  was  driving  himself  back  to  the  Castle  in  a  dogcart  with  a 
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groom  behind,  from  a  dinner-party,  and,  seeing  the  quaint 
Darby-and-Joan  group  on  the  horse  in  front  of  him  had  felt 
for  a  moment  as  if  ho  had  mistaken  his  century  and  wandered 
back  into  the  fend  of  the  eighteenth. 

"Oh — Adnam!  That  you?"  he  said,  the  inflection  of  his 
voice  ranging  from  cordiality  to  dryness  as  the  recognition  of 
Ella  followed  quickly  on  his  recognition  of  Adnam. 

"A  very  noble  knight,  my  lord,"  said  Ella  gaily,  with  the 
moonlight  full  upon  her  face.  Melton  had  never  seen  her  so 
animated  before.  "A  noble  knight  who  has  just  rescued  a 
forlorn  damsel  from  the  perils  of  this  lonesome  road."  Her 
words  recalled  to  A  ^nam  his  own  passing  plunge  into  faerie. 

**  Lucky  knight,"  Melton  commented.  "  But  may  I  not  also 
have  the  honour  to  help  in  the  rescue!  See  this  seat  beside 
me;  It  would  be  more  comfortable,  not  to  say  more  seemly, 
for  the  fair  damsel  than  that  jolting  horse." 

"  What !  "  Ella  exclaimed,  "  quit  my  noble  knight  for  a  seat 
in  a  dogcart?    Never  1 " 

"  Safe  home  to  you  then,"  Melton  flung  at  her,  with  a  flick 
of  his  whip  that  shot  his  horse  on  ahead  of  them  at  a  danger- 
ous rate  with  the  dogcart  rocking  behind  him. 

Melton's  thoughts  also  flew  fast.  What  was  it  to  him?  lie 
had  no  intentions.  But  should  he  have  had  intentions?  The 
right  intentions  keep  off  the  wrong  ones.  Melton  faced  neither. 
He  let  himself  drift.  But  what  an  exquisite  face,  exquisite 
always,  but  in  the  moonlight,  when  she  laughed  and  looked 
happy  like  that,  how  transfigured!  Of  whom  did  she  remind 
him?  Some  statue,  some  picture.  He  tried  to  fix  the  resem- 
blance, but  it  escaped  him.  .  .  .  Lucky  knight  I  The  dis- 
honour of  the  whip  descended  again  upon  his  spirited  horse. 
The  groom  behind  had  to  hold  tight  for  his  life.  Afterwards, 
in  the  stableyard,  as  he  rubbed  the  snorting  animal  down,  he 
remarked  to  another  man,  who  had  been  long  in  the  service  of 
the  family,  and  was  keeping  his  eye  on  him  as  a  youngster,  apt 
to  shirk  work :  "  'Is  lordship  'e  druv  like  the  devil ;  an'  all  the 
way  round  by  the  Coastguard's  Death  too,  i'stead  o'  comin* 
straight  'ome  like  a  sober  man.  'E  give  me  a  shakin'  in  me 
shoes,  I  can  tell  you.    I  thought  Vd  'a'  dru',  ^ver." 

"  Well,  it  were  after  dinner,"  the  older  man  said  tolerantly. 
"  Young  bloods  is  apt  to  be  a  bit  wild  when  they've  dined." 
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"E  don't  dine  much  that 


Lord 


Melton  don't,"  th.i 
ined.    "  'E  might  'a'  bin  mad,  but  'e  wasn't  drunk, 
the  Brabants,  it's- 


groom  rojo 

They  say  it's  not  wine  wi 

'*  You  shut  up,"  his  senior  interrupted  roughly  and  so 
missed  food  for  conjecture.  For  the  groom  shut  up  for  goo«l 
and  all  on  tl  a  subject.  It  was  late,  and  he  was  tor  tired  to  see 
for  himself  that  high-spiced  suggestion  was  contained  in  the 
finished  phrase,  and  must  have  come  of  it  with  a  word  on  the 
night's  rencontre. 

Ella's  hold  on  Adnam  tightened  in  fear  when  Melton  left 
them  at  breakneck  speed.  The  charm  was  broken.  For  the 
rest  of  the  time  she  si-arcely  spoke.  The  gallant  horse,  like 
the  well-bred  gentleman  he  v  as,  having  made  up  his  mind  to 
acr.pt  the  position,  kept  up  the  best  pace  he  could  under  his 
double  burden  without  further  show  of  ill-will,  till  they  came 
close  to  Red  Rose  Farm.  Here  they  met  a  man  hurrying 
towards  them. 

"It's  Robert,"  Ella  cried;  and  then  called,  "Robei-t!" 

He  stopped  short,  and  Adnam  pulled  up :  "  She's  all  right," 
he  said. 

"  I'm  thankful  1 "  Robert  exclaimed.  "  I'^  .  been  down  to 
Hallbin's.  He  was  drunk.  He  could  tell  me  nothing.  Tre 
been  afraid  for  you,  Ella." 

"  Oh,  I'm  sorry,"  she  said.  "  But  I'm  safd  and  sound,  thanks 
to  Adnam.  I've  had  no  trouble  and  I've  got  the  money  for 
mother."  She  slid  down  from  the  horse  into  Robert's  arms 
as  she  spoke.  "Good  night,"  she  said,  shaking  hands  with 
Adnam ;  "  and  thank  you  a  thousand  times." 

"Ay,  thank  you  kindly,"  Robert  said,  in  a  voice  that  ex- 
pressed all  that  the  most  perfect  command  of  language  could 
have  conveyed. 

Adnam  •  missed  her  clinging  arms  about  him  as  he  rode 
away,  but  not  for  long.  His  horse,  relieved  of  half  his  load, 
and  finding  himself  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  his  stabl*'. 
for  which  he  was  now  making  direct,  summoned  fresh  energy 
for  a  final  spurt.  Thei«  was  intoxication  in  the  pace;  in  the 
open  moonlit  spaces,  and  among  the  dark  shadows ;  in  the  great 
round  bright  disc  of  the  moon,  low  above  the  dark  pine  woods, 
sinking  majestically;  in  the  quickening  freshness  of  the  night 
air,  salt-scentod  by  the  sea;  above  all  in  the  soft  full  organ 
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note,  the  incessant  sound  in  unison  of  the  wind  in  the  trees 
and  the  waves  on  the  shore,  overlaid  by  the  rhythmic  beat  of 
the  horse's  hoofs,  elusive,  all-pervadinf?.  Adi.am's  spirits  rose, 
they  soared.  His  exaltation  could  not  be  contained.  He  stood 
in  his  stirrups,  ho  bared  his  head,  h.>  sang : 

"Holy,  holy,  holy!    Lord  God  Almighty! 
All  Thy  works  do  praise  Thy  name,  in  earth, 

and  sky,  and  aea: 
Only  Thou  art  Holy,  there  is  none  beside  Thee, 
Which  wert,  and  art.  and  evermore  shall  be." 

Adnam  culled  the  words  that  best  expressed  what  he  felt, 
regardless  of  their  position  in  the  hymn,  and  filled  the  night 
with  the  glorious  old  tune  triumphantly.  His  mother,  wakefui 
because  ho  had  not  returned,  but  not  anxioi^s.  heard  him  and 
blessed  heaven.  If,  instead  of  that  song  celestial,  he  had  come 
back  trollmg  some  vulgar  ditty;  but.  no—that  would  not  have 
been  Adnam,  nor  would  silly  sentiment  either,  in  his  strong 
clean  youth. 

It  had  been  an  eventful  day,  rich  in  novel  experiences;  a 
Jong  chapter  in  a  short  life,  and  one  which  it  might  v  ell  be  a 
pleasure  to  read  again,  if  only  because  there  was  no  blot  upon 
It  to  deface  the  record.  The  meeting  with  the  Perrys  had  given 
him  much  to  think  about.  Their  opinions,  their  busy,  unpre- 
tentious, independent  life,  and  their  unalTected  friendliness, 
were  all  very  interesting  and  agreeable  to  him.  "We  must 
have  been  friends  and  had  good  times  together  in  past  incar- 
nations," Mrs.  Perry  hini  said  when  they  parted.  "  I  feel  that 
we  are  only  renewing  our  old  acquaintance.  It  is  not  like 
breaking  new  ground.  We  know  each  other  quite  well.  And 
now  we  shall  see  each  other  often  and  often." 

His  mother,  approving  of  what  she  heard  of  the  Perrj-^. 
asked  therr.  to  Pratt's  Place,  and  the  acquaintance  rapidly 
ripened  into  an  intimacy  which  had  a  very  obvious  influence 
on  his  subsequent  views  of  life. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

At  Castlefield  Saye  on  Sunday  morning  the  one  bell  of  the 
villaKo  church  made  as  much  to-do  as  a  peal.  Instead  of  rin^- 
injf  dong,  donpr,  dong,  as  if  each  dontc  were  a  stroke  of  doom, 
it  went 

Tra  la-la,  tra  la-la, 
Tra  la-la,  la-la,  la-la-la! 


merrily,  as  if  to  praise  the  Lord  were  a  pleasant  practice  to 
which  people  attended  with  hearts  made  fjlad  by  the  exercise. 
But  few  of  the  congregation  realised  that  it  might  he  so. 
There  was  nothing  in  religion,  as  they  understood  it,  either  to 
expand  the  heart  or  nourish  the  soni;  no  sacred  mysteries  to 
be  enterc  '  into  in  spiritual  ecstasy.  They  went  to  their  re- 
ligious exercises  as  to  a  duty,  a  dull  duty,  only  i,;?de  possible 
by  persistent  habit.  The  one  thing  they  thought  of  with  re- 
gard to  the  service  was  its  length,  and  whether  there  would  be 
the  Litany  or  the  Communion,  or  both.  On  days  when  there 
was  only  one  or  the  other,  they  felt  themselves  let  off,  and 
enjoyed  a  sense  of  relief.  If  the  tunes  to  be  sung  went  with 
a  good  swing,  they  brightened  up.  The  sermon  found  them 
resigned. 

When  the  bell  rang  they  accepted  the  inv station  and  went 
to  church  much  as  thoy  accepted  other  invitations  and  for  as 
many  motives.  It  was  the  right  thin^  to  do,  it  was  expected 
of  them,  it  would  do  no  harm  if  it  did  no  good.  Some  ven- 
tured to  say  as  much,  but,  at  the  same  time,  in  every  mind 
was  the  latent  ho:  .>  that  it  might  do  good— not  hereafter; 
nobody  ever  really  thought  of  hereafter  except  in  the  solemn 
crises  of  life,  and  for  a  moment — but  hero  and  now.  It  gave 
them  a  chance  to  go  out  and  see  other  people,  aiul  made  a 
pleasant  break  in  the  monotony  of  the  week,  and  that  was  a 
good  thing.  Also  there  were  Sunday  clothes,  the  pleasure  of 
wearing  them,  of  showing  them,  and  seeing  other  people's;  all 
good  things  in  their  way  because  each  contributed  to  a  change 
of  mind  for  the  better,  the  most  beneficial  kind  of  change. 
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Nobody  ever  Mid  anything  about  tho  act  of  wowhip.  Their 
rwcrve  on  that  aubjoct  waa  inpenetrnble.  Thoy  wcro  both 
afraid  and  aahanuHl  to  talk  religion;  if  by  chanco  it  were 
alluded  to,  they  thangod  ooiintenuncc,  as  thoujili  the  aubject 
were  indelicate.  And  that  waa  what  they  felt  it  to  be:  one  of 
tho  eubjecta  not  to  be  nientioned  without  embarraasnient.  If 
the  joy  of  the  outspoken  bi-ll  had  been  articulate,  they  would 
have  had  it  mufHt  '  for  tho  indiscretion.  In  their  attitude 
towards  Sunday  morning  service,  there  was  nothing  in  tho 
least  complex.  Tho  service  was  an  occasion.  an«l  everybotly 
in  the  neighbourhood  attended  it  who  could,  from  tho  duke 
and  duchess,  when  they  were  in  residence  at  tho  Castle,  to  tho 
viiJugB  wit.  Why  he  went  nobody  at  all  underatood;  but,  of 
course,  with  tho  village  idiot  it  was  different. 

It  was  a  pleasant  sight  on  a  fine  Sunday  morning  to  see  the 
old  Norman  church,  with  its  souare,  grey,  ivy-mantled  tower 
uplifted  above  tho  quiet  graves,  and  the  law-abiding  peaceful 
people  honouring  the  occasion  with  their  best  clothes,  and  with 
respect  for  tho  day  written  in  tho  Sunday  expression  of  their 
faces,  congregating  by  every  road  that  led  to  the  church  to  take 
their  weekly  dose  of  cold  religion  for  decency's  sake.     But  it 
must  not  be  inferred  that  they  got  no  good  from  the  observ- 
ance.   Good  comes  of  every  decent  observance,  good  discipline, 
he  trait  which  primarily  distinguishes  civilised  man  from  the 
savage,  and  good  manners,  which  mark  the  difference.     The 
man  who  performed  his  Sunday  observance  regularly  was  sure 
to  be  self-respecting.    He  might  take  his  glass  of  beer  at  tho 
Brabant  Arms,  but  he  would  never  be  caught  disgracing  him- 
self in  a  low  public-house;  and  the  woman  who  was  careful 
to  have  Sunday  clothes  of  the  best  that  she  could  afford  would 
not  stop  short  there  in  her  efforts  to  deserve  the  good  opinion 
of  her  neighbours.    What  help  the  people  got  from  the  service 
was  m  the  discipline.     And,  for  the  good  of  their  hearts,  to 
expand  them,  there  was  the  warm  Sunday  dinner  at  home,  of 
J  Inch  they  always  thought  when  there  was  mention  of  the  kindly 
fruits  of  the  earth,  so  as  in  due  time  we  may  enjoy  them.    In 
fact,  and  for  their  reward,  they  found  that,  as  an  appetiser, 
there  was  nothing  like  going  to  church  on  Sunday  morning. 

Also  their  power  to  look  up  was  kept  alive.     Though  "the 
ideal  be  not  very  high,  it  is  something  to  have  an  ideal  at  all 
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if  it  be  only  of  a  bonnet  by  which  to  rorrwt  our  bad  taito 
lo  look  up  to  anythinR  by  which  wv  vnu  imr)r.)v«  .)unH>lves  i« 
to  aim  at  gomothinR  bt-tttr  than  onrst'lvcs.  iiixl  .>ur  h.,|K.  is  in 
the  aim;  a  koocJ  aim  Htoadics  uu.  a  hi^h  aim  hclpH  ur  up.     Ho 
who  .»  no  n^iKK-ttT  of  ptTHons.  and  thinlts  himm-lf  ns  k.,u,J  m 
nnylH,dy.  <annot  uHpiro;  his  fei-t  follow  bin  oycH.  un<l  ho  ki^p^ 
hm  oycH  d'-n.     It  iH  the  reHiwct  wo  pay.  and  not  the  respect 
wo  nrtMvc     hat  pn.vt>8  our  worth;  the  lower  naturu  rvstni-U 
nothiuK.     So.   in   church,  the  rou^h   ignorant  people.  l.H.kin.r 
up  to  their  "  KHtors."  gain  by  tho  act  of  looking  up.  even  wIlm 
hc.r  8o-called  "  iH-tters "  have  littlo  to  rccommen.l   them  but 
tlieir  pretty   mannerH;    though   the«,  are   worth   miu-h   as   an 
example  to  such  as  have  yet  to  learn  tho  value  of  pn-tty  man- 
ners.   The  blond  duchess  waa  naturally  tho  centre  of  attraction 
during  the  service  at  Castlefield  Saye.     Tlio  women   used  to 
peep    at    her   discreetly,    with    never    satisfied    curiosity,    and 
always  with  a  strange  wonder  that  sho  was  a  woman  like  them- 
selves, and  had  to  bring  her  chil.lrcn  into  tho  world   in  tho 
same  cruel  way.     They  did  not  understand  how  near  t.»  the 
duchess  this  ono  fact  brought  them;  but  she  did.  and  would 
smile   and   nod   to   mothers  with   babies   about   them,   sympa- 
th.jtieally,  and  show  tho  kindliest  concern  for  wives  with  babies 
coming.     She  felt  as  a  woman  generally,  and  only  remembered 
tha     ho  was  a  duchess  when  eomething-usually  unpleasant- 
occurred,  and  reminded  her  of  the  .li^nity  she  ha,l  to  stand  on. 
Although  the  distance  was  short,  and  sho  walked  to  church 
every  Sunday  when  it  was  fine,  the  villagers  always  made  a 
wonder  of  it     "  So  simple  I  "  the  coastguard  officer's  lady  would 
«ay  to  the  doctor's  wife.     And  "just  fancy,  when  she  miirht 
come  m  a  eoach-and-six !  "  the  village  matrons  would  exclaim 
to  each  other,  adding  the  extra  pair  to  the  usual  coach-and- 
four  to  make  the  wonder  tho  greater.      And  the  duchess  her- 
self would  say  of  them  all.  and  of  everything  nice  that  she 

know  I '^  "^'■"'''   ^^^^   '^'"''^^     ^"^   ^"'"^°'   y°" 

Things  changed  slowly  at  Castlefield  Saye.  and  one  of  the 
tnings  that  had  not  suffered  change  as  yet  was  the  highbacked 
pews  in  the  httle  old  Norman  church.  The  duchess  said  ihey 
were  sweet  m  their  old-fashioned  quaintness.  and  because  the 
duchess  said  they  were  "sweet,"  everybody  said  they  wer« 
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sweet  "—except  Mrs.  Pratt,  whose  sense  of  duty  to  her  family 
so  far  outweighed  her  respect  for  the  duchess  that  she  did  not 
hesitate  to  correct  Adnam,  when  he  was  a  little  boy,  for  callin- 
the  pews  "  sweet."  " 

"Sugar  tastes  sweet,"  she  said,  "and  flowers  smell 
sweet " 

"  When  they  don't  smell  nasty  like  garlic,"  Adnam  inter- 
posed. 

"Some  flowers  smell  sweet,  so  flowers  may  smell  sweet," 
Mrs.  Pratt  hastened  to  qualify;  "but  pews  cannot  smell 
sweet " 

They  would  if  they  were  scented,"  Adnam  objected;  "or  if 
they  were  made  of  sandal  or  cedar  or  camphor  wood." 

Mrs.  Pratt,  accustomed  by  Adnam  to  debate  evervthin^ 
patiently  conceded  that  this  might  be  so,  but  then  you^  would 
have  to  mention  the  fact  when  you  spoke  of  such  pews,  be- 
c^mse  as  pews  were  not  generally  made  of  sweet-scented  wood, 
they  would  be  an  exception,  therefore  the  adjective  which  would 
be  applicable  to  them  would  not  be  applicable  to  the  general 
run  of  pews:  "And.  at  any  rate,  the  pews  in  our  church  do 
not  smell  sweet,"  she  insisted,  with  that  slight  increase  of 
emphasis  which  comes  of  having  had  enough  of  the  subject. 
Ihe  pews  are  picturesque,  if  you  like,  and  comfortable,  and 
convenient,  but  sweet-no!  Only  stupid  people  use  one  word 
tor  everything." 

"Then  the  duchess  is  stupid,"  Adnam  concluded  dispas- 
sionately. 

Mrs.  Pratt,  in  the  stress  of  the  discussion,  had  lost  sight  of 
this  inevitable  inference:  "Oh,  no,"  she  hastened  to  correct 
him;      you  must  not  call  the  duchess  stupid." 

"What  then?"  said  Adnam,  keenly  interested. 

"Well,  you  see,"  said  Mrs.  Pratt,  not  quite  seeing  herself, 
and  fumbling  about  in  her  mind  for  an  aspect  of  the  truth- 
she  was  bringing  Adnam  up  on  the  truth-which  it  would  be  safe 
to  show  him;  "you  sec,  the  duchess  was  not  taught  to  use 
many  words  when  she  was  a  child.  It  was  not  the  custom  then 
to  teach  little  girls  very  much,  but  that  does  not  prove  that 
the  duchess  was  stupid  and  could  not  learn.  And  what  I  want 
you  to  remember  is  that  a  man  who  has  only  one  word  on  his 
tongue  has  only  one  idea  in  his  head  as  a  rule " 
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"  And  a  woman  ?  "  Adnam  interrupted. 

"  Women  are  different,"  said  poor  Mrs.  Pratt,  driven  to 
take  refuge  in  the  accepted  formula  on  the  duchess's  behalf, 
although  she  knew  that  the  difference  did  not  lie  in  any  dif- 
ference of  significance  when  it  was  a  question  of  paucity  of 
adjectives  in  either  sex.  She  loved  the  little  duchess,  and  was 
loyally  devoted  to  her  interests,  but  she  had  no  illusions  with 
regard  to  her. 

On  the  Sunday  morning  following  Adnam's  interview  with 
the  squire,  and  his  day  in  Closeminster,  the  bell  was  more 
gaily  urgent  than  ever  in  its  summons  to  church.    It  rang  like 
a  bell  that  was  offering  you  the  highest  delight,  as  indeed  it 
was.     Bright  weather  shone  upon  the  church.     Shafts  of  sun- 
light  slanted   through  the  stained-glass  windows,   radiant    in 
colour,   but   with   varying  effect-strangely   here,   grotesquely 
there;  beautifying  one  person,  making  another  ridiculous.     It 
glinted  on  monuments  and  brasses  and  tombs  of  bygone  Sayes 
a  family  of  which  nothing  but  the  name  sun-ived;  and  Bra- 
bants  and  Pointz'  and  Pratts;  and  on  the  dark  oak  of  the  old 
pews,  which  looked  as  if  they  had  been  piled  up  haphazard 
about  the  church  with  no  other  object  than  to  afford  the  owner 
a  good  place  of  observation;  and  on  the  people  as  they  slipped 
in,  tip-toeing  along  the  aisles  as  if  it  were  by  stealth  that  their 
purpose  in  coming  could  best  be  accomplished;  and  whatever 
the  tinted  light  fell  upon  shone  richly  jewelled  in  transparent 
colour.     There  was  a  crimson  tonsure  on  the  bald  head  of  the 
coastguard  oflBcer.     The  village  midwife  was  robed  in  pun^le 
and  red  like  an  empress,  a  crown  of  glory  adorned  the  broad 
back  of  the  dressmaker,  and  the  village  wit  only  escaped  bein^ 
labelled  Saviour  of  Men  by  dodging  the  monogram.    No  moral 
was  suggested  by  Hallbin's  blue  nose,  but  there  was  significance 
in  the  livid  green  streak  on  the  discontented  face  of  Godiva 
Pointz,  and  appropriateness  in  the  amber  glow  which  irradiated 
the  lovely  figure  in  white  of  Beryl  Blatchford,  who  sat  among 
the    Sunday   school    children,    advertising   her    goodness    and 
beauty  with  an  amiable  smile.     There  was  no  smile,  as  a  rule, 
on  the  careworn  face  of  her  mother  in  the  Rectory  pew,  with 
her  six  small  children,  whose  heads  rose  one  above  the  other  in 
a  restless  row,  and  iuces'santly  claimed  her  attention  from  her 
prayers.    But  that  morning  her  eldest  sou,  a  young  naval  officer 
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at  home  on  leave,  sat  beside  her,  and  the  proud-mother  look 
had  chased  the  habitual  expression  of  patient  endurance  from 
her  faded  face  and  illuminated  it.  Her  two  first  children  were 
fine  specimens,  and  she  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  them,  but 
the  rest  were  a  mistake,  for  which,  however,  she  was  to  be 
pitied,  not  blamed,  for  she  was  a  victim  of  the  horrors  of  moth- 
erhood enforced  on  an  exhausted  woman. 

Mrs.  Blatchford  had  tried  to  make  the  most  of  herself  on 
this  occasion,  that  she  might  be  pleasing  in  the  eyes  of  her 
handsome  son,  a  tender  intention,  deserving  of  more  success 
than  was  possible  with  her  figure. 

She  had  a  weakness  for  dress,  which  was  continually  at 
war  with  her  sense  of  the  reprehensibleness  of  vain  display, 
especially  in  the  helpmeet  of  a  clerg:  lan.  That  Sunday  morn- 
ing she  had  saved  her  conscience  and  brought  her  religious 
principles  into  relief  by  putting  a  hat  on  straight  which  was 
made  to  be  worn  with  :ilt.  The  eccentric  poise  of  this  hat 
had  a  distracting  fascmation  for  the  congregation.  The 
women's  eyes  and  thoughts  continually  returned  to  it.  The 
suspicion  that  it  might  be  "the  right  thing"  of  which  they 
were  unaware  filled  their  hearts  with  doubt  as  to  the  proper 
attitude  towards  it,  and  interfered  with  their  devotions.  To 
ridicule  "  the  right  thing  "  is  dangerous  enough,  but  to  approve 
of  "the  wrong  thing"  is  to  attach  a  label  to  your  taste 
which  you  will  never  get  rid  of.    Hence  their  difficulty. 

The  duchess,  followed  by  Lady  Ann,  came  into  the  church, 
and  flickered,  with  much  agitation  of  lace  and  ribbons,  up  the 
centre  aisle  to  the  family  seats  in  the  chancel,  smiling  impar- 
tially on  everybody  in  general,  and  nobody  in  particular.  She 
knelt  for  a  brief  space,  then  sat  up,  adjusted  her  lorgnette,  and 
gazed  about.  The  first  thing  she  saw  distinctly  was  Mrs. 
Blatchford's  hat.    "  Good  gracious  1 "  said  the  duchess. 

The  rest  of  the  Castle  party  came  straggling  in,  the  duke 
first.  He  had  come  by  way  of  his  model  village,  which  it 
always  did  him  good  to  see  with  the  sunshine  upon  it.  There 
had  been  some  complaint  of  late  of  overcrowding.  Families 
had  outgrown  the  accommodation  in  their  cottages,  and  were 
begging  for  additional  rooms.  The  duke  could  well  afford  such 
additions,  but  proportion  would  have  suffered,  and  the  duke  had 
an  eye  for  proportion.    The  picturesqueness  of  the  village  was 
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dear  to  him    and  so  also  was  the  comfort  of  his  people     At 

Wd't^f  ^"  ""'u""^  *'^  '-^'"^  ^h«*  *h^y  should  hat 
found   comfort  enough    in   the   picturesque.     Somothing   was 

wrong  with  them  evidently.    He  would  inquire.     It  wouIdT 
better  to  see  mto  things  a  little  more  himself.    He  deTermined 

over^k  ^^IhT  1^'  '':  ''''''''T  *^  ^'^^  Hurst,  whomt 

:rdro7'th:;-c:u;fqr.^*'"'  ^"*  ^'^^^  ^--^  -« -  *^« 

do  thlvtanH^Tr'""  '"'''^'^  ^^"'^  ^^"^^'"  ^^  «"'J-    "  What 
we'd  an  ITJ  '  ^ere  twelve  of  us  in  four  rooms,  and 

ThL       ^f.7,P«^^"  "P  >f  it  hadn't  been  for  the  fever  year 
Those  as  did  hve  grew  to  be  fine  men  and  women."         ' 

said  fht  duke"'""''  °'  *''  ^''^''  ^"^  ««  *^«^  -^  «f  thing." 

free  "'aid  nlii'Jh  ''"t  "^'^  \^^°^  ^""*'  ^^^^^'"^  "'^--te 
«rS  1-  1  P^'^P'^  ^^  "'"^^  ^o«d  to  see  them  together 

as  ,f  their  requests  had  all  been  attended  to.  When  the  father 
of  a  family  is  in  a  good  humour  everybody's  spirits  go  up  ami 
the  duke  was  feudal  father  of  this  family.  ^' 

Adam  Hurst  went  to  church  regularly.  He  felt  it  to  Hp  « 
duty  required  of  him  by  his  eminent  respectab  li tv  Also  it 
was  an  easy  and  restful  way  of  spending  the  time.    If  he  had 

S  n    .r'/"'*'""^*^  ^^^"'^  ^^-  -^d«  him  work      Sat 
t"v  '  at  f.    't.     u"  ^?''  ^'^  ^"'^  P^^^'  ^««  -l-«vs  a  lively 

t:;X  tirlt""'  ^''"^'  "'^^ ''-'  -^^^  ^  ^-^  «^  --'  - 

alikfatThe'Sl^T*"'r™'  °'"''  *^^^^^«^'  ^-'^^"^  -  --h 

posed     hat  1;  „  f"'.' i    *  '  '"'""^  '^^'^'"^^  "''■^ht  have  sup- 
posed that  the  only  difference  was  in  their  height,  Eustace 

be  ng  somewhat  the  shorter  of  the  two.     Whatever    heir  nn 

never  shirked  church  at  Castlefield  Saye.     Their  motherrin 
ume  piety  and  their  father's  respect  for  outward  decency  nTd 
the  effect  of  keeping  them  to  the  form  at  all  events. 

benind  the  other.    The  family  scattered  themselves  about     The 

other  th    "  °"'  r™'"*  °'  '^'  «^^*  ^«-'  *he  duchess  in  the 

her  r^nther"  f".    "'  ""*  ^o-^ortable.    Lady  Ann  sat  2t 

^f ,       ,   ^"•''t«^<?3  '^^^  ^as  at  the  far  end  of  the  second 

row,  Melton's  in  the  corresponding  seat  behind,  excellent  posts 
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of  observation.  When  guests  were  staying  at  the  Castle  they 
sat  w'lere  they  chose.  Colonel  Kedlock,  coming  in  presently 
with  his  daughter,  sat  in  the  second  row  with  Eustace,  Lena 
being  between  them. 

Colonel  Kedlock  was  a  dried  up  specimen.  He  resembled 
a  fresh-looking  man  as  n  dried  leaf  resembles  a  green  one.  He 
had  been  good-looking  in  his  youth,  and  still  favoured  the 
fashions  that  suited  him  then.  He  was  the  same  age  as  the 
duke,  but  looked  much  older  in  his  wrinkled  dryness,  although 
his  hair  was  carefully  kept  of  a  youthful  brown.  He  wore  the 
side-whiskers  and  moustache  which  were  admired  in  the  sixties. 
There  was  a  touch  of  rouge  on  his  high  cheek  bones,  a  sus- 
picion of  powder  in  the  crevices  on  either  side  of  his  high  thin 
nosu  and  in  the  network  of  crows'  feet  at  the  'homers  of  his  long 
narrow  grey  eyes,  ^e  was  tall  and  lean  and  shrivelled,  and 
his  long  wrinkled  ht«uds  looked  as  if  the  juice  had  been  dried 
out  of  them  in  the  sun.  His  dress  was  dandified.  Coat  and 
trousers  and  white  spats  recalled  the  period  when  he  was  flour- 
ishing in  his  prime.  He  was  happy  in  the  delusion  that,  while 
his  dress  remained  the  same,  there  could  be  no  marked  change 
in  the  outward  appearance  of  the  man,  and  he  had  no  sus- 
picion that,  to  himself  as  a  young  man,  he  was  as  a  dried 
prune  is  to  a  ripe  plum.  But,  with  it  all.  Colonel  Kedlock 
looked  like  a  gentleman,  and  this  one  fact  mitigated  criticism, 
and  influenced  the  choice  of  adjectives  to  describe  him,  kindly. 
He  was  "  a  fine  old  boy,"  "  one  of  the  olden  time,"  "  so  quaint, 
you  know,"  and  "quite  delightfully  old-fashioned,"  according 
to  the  age  and  sex  of  the  friends  who  mentioned  him.  By  his 
enemies,  of  course,  he  was  not  so  good-naturedly  designated. 

The  Brabants  and  he  were  connections  by  marriage,  his 
wife  having  been  a  cousin  of  the  duke.  The  story  was  thaL 
he  had  once  had  estates  of  his  own,  which  the  diike  had  won 
from  him  at  cards  in  their  youth,  and  had  afterwards  restored, 
which  story,  as  it  happened,  was  true.  But  the  duke's  gener- 
osity was  not  of  much  avail,  for  Colonel  Kedlock  again  staked 
all  he  had,  piecemeal,  to  other  opponents,  until  all  was  lost; 
and  then  the  duke,  taking  pity  on  him  in  his  destitution,  had 
made  him  his  agent,  a  step  which  he  had  never  had  cause  to 
regret,  for  although  Colonel  Kedlock  was  a  gambler  with  his 
own,  he  was  scrupulous  with  regard  to  the  duke's  property; 
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which  was  strange  enough,  for  in  thnt  alone  was  he  scrupulous 
It  would  be  nice  to  say  that  his  redeeming  character^t^c  was 
h.s  disinterested  affection  for  his  only  child,  his  daughTer 
Unfortunately  he  had  no  disinterested  affection  for  his  Sh-' 
ter.  He  had  kept  her  shut  up  in  a  convent  in  France  as  an 
encumbrance  until  he  discovered  that  she  had  beco"?  a  f as 
cinatmg  young  person,    who    might   be    a    valuable   asset  7n 

:r:rnt'""'^'  ^-^ ''-  ^"^-^^^^^  -« *«  --  ^-  to  tj^ 

The  Pratts  also  had  a  family  pew.     They  were  the  oldest 
famny  m  the  neighbourhood,  and  it  had  been  theirs  before  the 

Urf iT     .Tf-     ^^7  ""^^^  ^"^y  ^"  «h-eh  tnat  moving 
Ursula  sat  between  her  son  and  husband,  Old  Emery's  hand 
some  person,  built  to  endure  in  use  for  a  hundred  yelrs,  mak- 
ing a  gratetul  shelter  to  her  fragile  grace.     Seraph  sat  ^n  his 
fathoi^s  right,  and  fidgeted,  hunching  his  shoulders  one  mTnute 
s  ra^^htening  himself  the  nex  An^  preoccupation   with 

to  leftTnv  'MT^^'^r  '^^*  ''^'^'^  glanced  from  r^t 
to  left,  spying  about  furtively  to  discover  if  perchance  he  was 
being  observed  to  the  extent  his  self-conscious  vanity  required 
for  Its  sat^faction.  Certainly  the  young  ladies  in  the  s'u  "'^ 
pew  looked  his  way,  but  then  they  could  not  lift  their  eyes 
without  looking  his  way,  so  that  hardly  counted.  Seraph  had 
begun  to  take  a  special  interest  in  Godiva,  the  eldest  daughter 
and  he  flattered  h.mself  that  she  knew  it  and  did  not  o"-ect  ' 
Adnam.  on  his  mother's  right,  was  frankly  observant     He 

ZITVT/''  ''  '^u^^  '^'  ^"^^-«'«  exclamation  and  had 
looked  about  for  something  to  account  for  it.  Faili;^  to  find 
anything,  Mrs.  Blatchford's  hat  not  being  visible  from  whe  e 

h  r  se;t  bvX7"™'V'  *'^^^^*^^  P^--  ^^-^  h-d  takJn 
her  seat  by  that  time.     Her  attitude  in  church  was  always  a 

Ww  nX  ■^"^  ?^'T  '^  """'•^y  inconsistent  with  what  h^ 
knew  of  her.    He  tried  not  to  look  at  her  now,  dreading  some 

iim'^H^Tritd  f-'r''  ^ut  her  near  neighbourhood  disU^d 
fl^A   ?!  u    u  !    '''*f' '''*  ^™'^"  ^"  other  people  as  they  en- 

ri;  "  ^M*°  *^'"^  "^  ^''-  ^o"'<l  «he  ^ake  an  imper- 
tinent signal?     She  was  bold  enough  if  she  chose,  and  Hkely 

enough  to  choose-so  he  imagined.     He  could  fan;y  the  dark 

eyes,  bright  and  liquid  as  gems,  meeting  his  with  wicked  intet 
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Hgence,  the  red  lips  quivering  with  suppressed  laughter— oh  t 
she  was  outrageous  1    But,  all  the  same,  he  had  to  look.    This 
time  he  was  sure  that  he  knew  what  to  expect,  and  he  meant 
to  disconcert  her  with  a  blank  stare  and  stop  her  nonsense. 
But  this  time,  as  on  every  other  occasion  when  he  had  seen 
her  in  church,  he  was  entirely  out  in  his  expectations.     She 
was  looking  towards  him  certainly,  looking  right  at  him  or 
right  through  him,  for  she  did  not  see  him.    There  was  a  rapt 
expression  on  her  face,  the  absorbed  expression  of  the  devotee, 
uplifted  in  spirit,  lost  to  all  consciousness  of  the  visible  world. 
She  had  to  thank  the  poor  nuns  for  that.    They  had  given  her 
access  to  the  highest  delight.     They  had  taught  her  how  to 
pray.    Adnam,  with  a  contrite  heart,  again  wiped  out  his  first 
impression  and  revised  his  whole  opinion  of  her.    He  did  this 
every  time  he  saw  her  in  church. 

Girls  were  a  sensation  to  Adnam,  a  pleasant  sensation;  but 
they  had  not  got  into  his  head  as  yet.    They  do  not  get  early 
into  the  head  of  a  young  man  who  is  bound  to  succeed  m  life. 
It  is  out  of  sight  out  of  mind  with  him,  although,  when  they 
are  within  hail,  they  may  affect  him  agreeably.    A  young  man 
who  takes  to  kissing  before  he  has  settled  down  to  the  practica 
business  of  life  is  seldom  much  good.    He  has  upset  the  natural 
course  of  his  development.    Adnam  was  taking  everything  reg- 
ularly and  in  order.    With  him  it  was  business  before  pleasure; 
he  had  no  use  for  girls  as  a  diversion  just  then.    He  did  not 
dream.     He  thought  and  he  felt.     Music,  and  nature  m  her 
heavenly  mood— all  forms  of  beauty— stirred  him  deeply;  but 
he  built  no  castles  in  the  air;  he  made  plans  upon  earth;  laid 
them  down  like  rails,  on  which  he  expected  to  run,  as  smoothly 
as  might  be,  to  his  destination.    He  used  imagination  only  as 
the  scientist  uses  it,  speculating  as  the  scientist  speculates,  col- 
lecting facts  and  sorting  them  impartially,  in  proof  or  disproof 
of  his  suppositions,  as  the  case  might  be.     Three  girls  in  the 
church  that  morning  attracted  his  attention.    Berj-l  Blatchford, 
who    in  her  white  dress,  with  the  tinted  glow  of  the  sunshine 
irradiating  her  fair  prettiness,  pleased  him,  as  a  golden-haired 
girl  with  the  limelight  on  her  in  a  play  would  have  pleased 
him    or  a  work  of  art.     They  had  been  near  neighbours  all 
their  lives,  had  met  at  children's  parties,  joined  in  the  same 
games,  and  kept  up  a  bowing  acquaintance;  but,  except  on 
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occasions  of  ceremony.  Adnam  had  never  spoken  to  Beryl,  and 
never  wished  to.    His  feeling  for  Madelena  Kedlock  was  more 
complex,     bhe  was  his  first  experience  in  that  sort  of  scamp 
of  a  girl,  but,  in  his  young  charity,  he  thought  no  ill  of  her 
bhe  was  just  a  scamp,  who  deserved  to  be  shaken  occasionally 
He  had  not  suspected  that  there  might  be  a  serious  side  to  her 
nature  until  he  saw  her  attitude  in  church,  consequently  lie 
had  not  taken  her  seriously.     But  he  had  given  her  a  triflo 
more  thought,  or,  to  gpeak  accurately,  she  had  aroused  mere 
teeling  in  him  than  any  other  girl  so  far  had  succeeded  in 
arousing,  but  it  was  transitory.    With  Ella  Banks  it  was  just 
the  reverse.     He  could  only  take  her  seriouslv.     And  of  late 
he  had  experienced  a  certain  sort  of  indefinite  expectation  with 
regard  to  her.    He  recognised  that  there  was  more     i  her  than 
in  the  others,  more  to  be  expected  of  her,  and  di.    y  foresaw 
that  more  must  happen  to  her.    He  knew  this  subconsciously, 
his  mmd  working  involuntarily  on  little  incidents  that  seemed 
to  concern  her,  trying  to  piece  them  together  so  as  to  under- 
!*T~[°  ^°''^«^«-    But  to  what  end?    He  did  not  ask  himself. 
A    i^  -^  vv  \^^^*^"^<i  ^^ou^'se.  what  is  the  use  of  foreseeing? 
And  If  hie  has  no  destined  course,  there  can  be  nothing  to 
foresee.    So  some  might  have  argued  and  been  content  to  think 
ttiat  the  answer  either  way  must  ease  them  of  all  responsibility 
But  Adnam  did  not  know  enough  at  that  time  to  argue  at  all 
on  the  subject.    Latent  in  him  was  the  belief  that  each  of  us 
has  a  destiny,  but  not  all  ready  prepared  for  him:  not  a  des- 
tiny determined  by  heredity  or  any  other  irresistible  power,  but 
a  destiny  in  embryo— the  embryo  being  his  to  develop,  well  or 
111,  for  himself;  the  means  being  action.  He  acted  on  this  latent 
belief  instinctively,  in  the  concentrated  effort  he  was  making 
to  shape  his  own  destiny,  and  he  knew  that  Ella  was  doing 
the  same;  but  he  had  less  faith  in  her  power  to  succeed  than 
m  his  own.    A  girl  has  greater  risks  to  run  and  difficulties  to 
surmount  than  a  man.     Men  are  magnanimous  to  each  other 
They  have  arranged  the  world  so  that  their  own  mistakes  are 
forgiven  them,  but  there  is  nr  forgiveness  for  the  woman.  Men 
make  her  their  scapegoat,  not  in  justice,  but  because  she  is 
defenceless,  and  it  is  safe  and  easy  to  drive  her  out  into  the 
wilderness  to  suffer  for  all.    "  I  have  sinned,"  man  says,  "  pun- 
ifih  the  woman."    So  it  was,  at  least,  while  women  were  passive 
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Now  that  they  have  begun  to  show  fight  for  themselves,  it  is 
neither  so  easy  nor  so  safe.  Besides,  there  are  good  men,  whose 
souls  sicken  at  the  cruelty,  who  would  rather  suflFer  unjustly 
than  be  unjust;  a  new  and  manlier  generation,  who  are  begin- 
ning to  open  iheir  eyes;  who  loathe  the  hypocrisies  of  self- 
interest,  and  scorn  to  knock  women  down  in  order  to  make  their 
own  escape.  These  say :  "  Let  us  help  each  other."  To  bear  one 
another's  burden  is  chivalry;  there  is  no  other;  and  the  man 
who  is  not  chivalrous  is  a  cur.  High  thought  spreads  from  its 
centre  and  becomes  an  influence  in  the  air  to  which  many  are 
susceptible.  This  is  why  Adnam  tried  involuntarily  to  foresee. 
Innate  in  him,  as  in  all  brave  natures,  when  danger  threatens 
another,  was  the  impulse  to  help,  to  save.  A  noble  knight, 
unconsciously  preparing  for  the  Diviue  Adventure,  Adnam  was 
watching,  on  guard. 

The  service  was  waning  to  its  close.    The  last  hymn  before 
the  sermon  had  been  sung: 

Our  Blest  Redeemer,  ere  he  breathed 

His  tender  last  farewell, 
A  Ouide,  a  Comforter,  bequeathed 

With  us  to  dwell. 


This  was  a  favourite  hymn.  The  mixed  choir  of  men  and 
women  in  the  organ-loft  sang  it  with  pleasure,  and  the  con- 
gregation joined  in  at  their  ease.  Familiarity  has  its  own 
appeal  in  such  matters,  and  they  had  known  the  hymn  all  their 
lives.  For  this  reason,  perhaps,  very  few  of  them  attached  any 
special  meaning  to  the  words.  Had  there  been  a  discussion  on 
the  subject,  they  would  have  emphatically  protested  their  belief 
in  the  promise  of  a  Comforter,  but  nobody  relied  upon  it  to  the 
extent  of  expecting  its  literal  fulfilment.  It  ranked  in  their 
minds  with  other  events  which  are  indefinitely  postponed  by 
the  imagination,  as,  for  instance,  death,  which  must  come  and 
may  come  at  any  moment,  but  is  seldom  thought  of  and  never 
reallv  expected  till  it  appears  in  sight.  In  the  sorrowful  some 
vag  'lope  of  possible  comfort  might  bo  otirred,  but  more  by 
the  mtA.iic  than  the  words.  The  old  plaintive  tune  produced  a 
gentle  melancholy,  wholly  pleasurable,  but  of  short  duration. 
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In  the  act  of  settling  themselves  for  the  sermon,  it  lost  its  hold 
upon  them. 

^.Jn'rrT*^?i*i^i'^°'^'  ^"^'^  ^^*^'  ^'«  "'•  h"  o^n  kind. 
Seraph  Pratt  folded  his  arms  and  prepared  to  enjoy  a  happy 

release  from  the  sense  of  his  own  identity,  in  sleep.    His  father 

bent  his  brows  in  a  respectful  effort  to  give  the  pulpit  his  best 

attention.     Colonel  Kedlock  sat  upright,  eyes  left,  aiming  at 

tZZ'^1:       T'  '*'•  ^^  """'  calculated  to  attract  attention. 
Indeed,  when  they  were  together,  and  there  was  a  doubt  as  to 
which  was  which.  It  was  always  Colonel  Kedlock  who  was  mis- 
taken for  the  duke.     Beryl  Blatchford  pose<l  for  effect,  aid 
built  castles  in  the  air.  full  of  young  men  of  means  and  posi- 
tion, dl  singularly  handsome  fighting  men.  ready  to  die  for 
her.    Oodiva  Pomtz.  grown  disconsolate  since  Seraph  had  shut 
his  eyes,  rehearsed  old  grievances  against  her  mother,  whom 
she  despised      Lena  Kedlock.  sitting  beside  Eustace  Brabant, 
slipped  her  hand  into  his.    He  gave  it  a  friendly  little  squeeze 
and  returned  it  to  her.     Then  she  half  turned  her  back  and 
leant  against  him,  secure  from  observation  behind  the  high 
front  of  the  pew     He  folded  his  arms  and  stuck  out  an  elbow 
to  keep  her  as  far  off  as  possible.     Eustace  had  bis  father's 
respect  for  appearances,  but  that  was  all  he  dared  do  by  way 
of  remonstrance     He  was  afraid  of  irritating  her  lest  worse 
should  come  of  zt.    Had  he  repulsed  hor  altogether  she  would 
probably  have  argued  the  point  and  made  a  disturbance.     It 
was  a  need  of  her  nature  to  caress  and  be  caressed.    Whatever 
her   pleasure    of    the    moment,    whether    spiritual    or    merely 
eesthetic.  it  would  have  been  incomplete  without  the  kind  of 
physical  satisfaction  derived  and  also  expressed  by  a  cat  when 
It  rubs  up  against  you.     As  a  child  leans  against  its  mother 
and  IS  content,  so  she  leant  against  Eustace  now,  and,  promptly 
forgetting  the  source  of  her  content,  gave  herself  up  to  con- 
templation. 

AH  eyes  were  raised  to  the  rector  as  he  gave  out  the  tex 
and  on  him  most  of  them  remained  while  they  were  open.  To 
look  at  him  during  the  sermon  was  an  understood  part  of  the 
proceedings,  wherever  your  thoughts  might  be;  and  those  who 
ni  in^Z?"' 77f^"  did  SO  discreetly  by  taking  all  expression 
of  interest  out  of  them  which  might  have  entailed  the  reproach 
of  lookmg  about  in  church.     Now  and  then  a  sentence  from 
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the  pulpit,  improMively  delivered,  quickened  attention,  orous- 
injf  8om?,  recullin;<  otlirrs  from  their  own  thoughts,  or  what 
thi>y  nil8tool%  for  their  own.  For,  thought  being  a  kind  of 
wirulepd  telcKruphy  passing  incessantly  from  mind  to  mind, 
euch  mind  making  and  receiving  involuntarily  such  imprcssiuud 
as  its  own  limitations  and  attitude  allows,  mistakes  must  bo 
made  as  to  the  right  ownersihip  of  many  a  thought.  How 
strange  and  iatercrtting  would  a  glimpse  bo  of  the  elTect  pru- 
ducetl  by  the  wandering  thoughts,  passing,  criss-cross,  from  una 
to  another,  of  such  seemingly  attentive  quiet  congregations! 
Here  was  a  subject  for  a  sermon  if  only  the  preacher  had 
known  it!  A  lesson  rooted  in  self-interest,  the  most  movin;? 
of  reasons,  to  persuade  people  to  set  a  watch  upon  their  minds, 
both  as  to  .  liat  goes  o^'t  from  them  and  as  to  what  comes  in. 
Ho  might  have  shown  thtm  tho  thought  which  is  a  dangerous 
intruder,  the  mean  thought  which,  reaching  a  generous  mind, 
jars  on  its  sensitive  fairness;  the  ill-natured  unlovely  thou^rht, 
which,  invading  a  mind  passive  for  the  moment  and  thoreforo 
prono  to  receive  impressions,  infects  it  with  the  poison  of  an 
evil  communication.  He  might  have  counselled  them  that, 
when  a  thought  struck  them,  if  it  were  a  low  thought,  they 
should  oust  it  inftantly,  and  strike  back  with  another  of  a 
nobler  nature  by  way  of  antidote. 

The  suggestion  would  have  astounded  Mr.  Blatchford.  Ho 
was  on  quite  ?.  different  tack.  "When  you  entertain  your 
^riends "  he  was  saying. 

The  words,  falling  from  him  in  a  conversational  tone, 
caught  the  duchess  napping,  and  roused  her  to  the  recollection 
of  certain  social  duties  she  was  inclined  to  neglect.  She  was 
under  the  erroneous  impression  that  she  hated  her  social  duties. 
What  she  imagined  she  liked  beat  was  to  be  alone  at  the  Castle 
■with  her  family  and  some  few  friends,  a  dozen  or  so,  intimate 
enough  not  to  be  exacting  in  the  way  of  attention.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  she  would  have  been  a  lost  woman  without  her  social 
duties.  Her  mental  health  depended  upon  the  constant  change 
and  variety  they  brought  into  her  life,  and  she  was  happy 
enough  in  the  performance  of  them.  It  was  only  the  anticipa- 
tion from  which  she  winced,  as  she  was  wincing  now  from  the 
prospect  of  having  a  number  of  tiresome  people  to  stay.  But 
they  had  to  be  asked.    And  the  duchess  no  sooner  acknowledged 
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to  her»elf  the  necensity,  than  she  beKan  to  feel  the  benefit  of  it 
in  a  sudden  alertneas  arouacd  by  the  appetite  for  mental  re- 
freshment which  was  stimulated  by  the  ehuneo  of  obtaining  it. 
There  was  a  dinner-party  pending  at  Pointz  to  which,  however, 
eho  did  not  look  forward  with  pleasure.  The  duchess  did  not 
like  Mrs.  Tointz.  It  was  good  form  to  bo  pious  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood l)ooau80  the  duchess  was  pious,  and  Mrs.  Pointz  wa« 
one  of  those  people  who  would  bo  cannibals  if  tho  example  were 
set  them  by  a  sufficienMy  exalted  iwrsonage.  She  aped  tho 
duchess's  piety,  but  herb  wos  of  that  severely  observant  kind 
which  iu  ever  alive  to  tho  faults  of  others.  There  was  none  of 
tho  weakness  of  loving-kindness  in  her  outlook  upon  life  or  her 
criticisms.  She  did  not  believo  in  raising  people's  estimate 
of  themselves  or  of  ea  h  other.  She  held  that  praise  only  fos- 
ters conceit,  and  was  not  afraid  of  the  discouraging  effect  of 
blame.  In  all  that  she  said  of  other  people,  and  sho  talked 
mostly  about  other  people,  there  was  the  ominous  note  of  detrac- 
tion, ominous  of  a  bad  nature.  All  the  same,  it  was  jiot  char- 
acter that  influenced  her  estimate  of  people,  but  social  position. 
Upon  social  position  sho  set  an  extravagant  store,  because, 
before  her  marriage  she  had  had  none.  Sho  was  known  in 
Society  as  ''Fustian  from  the  North." 

The  squire  inherited  his  property  just  at  tho  time  when 
wheat  had  ceased  to  pay  "  because  of  those  blamed  Radicals," 
and  the  landowners  were  throwing  up  their  hands  in  despair. 
Great  tracts  of  land  were  allowed  to  go  out  of  cultivation, 
although  a  variety  of  profitable  crops  might  have  been  grown 
on  them  if  only  the  owners  could  have  got  wheat  out  of  their 
heads  and  other  ideas  into  them.  One  here  and  there  managed 
the  feat,  but  these  were  practical  men  like  Emery  Pratt,  in 
whose  blood  was  the  wholesome  tradition  that  a  man  must 
work  or  bo  only  half  a  man.  The  rival  dignities  of  Labour 
and  Leisure  might  have  been  tested  for  their  value  by  a  com- 
parison between  the  adjoining  estates  of  Pratt's  Place  and 
Pointz;  the  one  with  every  rood  of  land  made  to  pay,  the  other 
going  to  rack  and  ruin;  but  the  object  lesson  was  lost  upon 
Pointz.  The  leisure  class  was  trying  various  expedients  to 
raise  money  to  keep  up  the  dignity  of  leisure,  among  which  to 
marry  an  heiress  was  the  most  popular,  and  it  was  in  that  way 
that  Squire  Appleton  Pointz  had  felt  himself  bound  to  prop  up 
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•nd  met  h.«  doom.    8ho  wan  a  black-hairod  beauty  of  eighteen 
and  an  ho.roM  a.  well,  and  he  thought  him«,lf  in  luck.    MonlJ 
end  a  handsome  maid;  what  more  could  man  desire!    For  the 
rest  ho  trusted  to  luck.     Like  most  young  men.  ho  did  not 
speculate  about  what  the  handsome  maid  might  become  whTn 
her  m.nd  had  hod  time  to  do  its  worst  with  her.    Ilor  reverence 
for  po.,,t.on  made  her  diffident  during  their  courtship,  and  sho 
had  only  occasionally  shown  anything  of  he-self  thit  iarm! 
upon  him.  and  of  that  little  he  flatt^'ered  h.mself  sS     wou^ 
soon  be  cured  under  hi.  influence.     The  sordid  <lcfects  of  her 
charactor  ho  mis  ook  for  the  superficial  result  of  her  environ- 
ment   the  reflection  merely  of  an  unfortunate  example  Te 
awav  .l.^"  *?  '"r  1"  '""l'  """  objectionable  when  he'got  her 

both  ?rL,  r  "'""'  '"""J^'  ""^  ^'  *""  disappointed, 

him  in  «  h<.r  money.     Every  trait  that  most  offended 

frenou^h    T",'  K  ^"''°,^'  """^  ^''  "'''"^y  ^'^^  "°t  ^o  half 
far  enough     And  she  was  disappointed  too.    For  she  had  taken 

nately,  the  trademark  persisted.    Not  that  anybody  would  have 
minded  the  traclemark  if  she  had  not  mind  J  it  so  much  her! 

nn  >,"i7  t  '^'^  l"""^""^'  '*  *"*"^  ''"^^  «  ^'••'«'>  <•««*  Of  paint 
on  a  half  obliterated  signboard.  If  she  had  let  it  alone  pZ2 
would  have  forgotten  all  about  it.  Aa  it  was  they  feltTto 
be  a  stigma,  because  she  so  evidently  thought  it  so  herself 
Her  .gnorance  of  the  rudiments  of  the  "  form  "  she  aped  came 
out  m  her  incessant  talk  about  "us"  and  "we."  "Society" 
and  people  m  our  position."  and  made  it  impossible  to  forget 
to"Mr«'  p''  f"  'T^'"'^'-    ^*  ^"^  "°*  *°  t^«  t'«demark  but 

obi^teH  T  V,  A  ''  ^  ?"'"''  ''  ^*'«*  *h«  >'^"«  duchess 
objected  She  had  several  friends  with  the  trademark  upon 
them  whom  she  valued,  but  then,  in  their  case,  there  was  no 
assumption  There  the  trademark  was  and  they  never  troubled 
about  ,t  either  to  boast  of  it  with  arrogant  self-assertion  or 
to  deny  its  existence  with  equally  vulgar  as  well  as  vain  deceit- 
Ire  Ipt  S7in   ^"^^^  ^^''^  ^^^^^  "*"  *^^''  P'°™*'t>«°  «o«i«"y 

t^J^  ^o'kinffs  of  a  mean  mind  are  disastrous  to  health  and 
beauty.    Mrs.  Pointz  was  tall  and  had  been  prettily  plump  in 
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omtrneM,  the  had  Krown  gaunt,  had  early  powdered  her  black 

chile  „  ''  *'      ^''"'^  '"  "P"*  ^"'  tran«„n«..uu  t!  her 

"Mrs.   Point*   ia   not   a   pleaaant   person."  wag   the  little 

duchcsaa  nu-ntal  conunent  now,  whca  ahe  thought  of  thePo  in  z 

dinner-party  in  proaiwct.  " 

fiui^i"  r'")  *i"^"*»  «'«'«  open  and  the  aweot  scented  air 

S  ttV;li:  ^'T'-l   '">•"  *•"  -""«^'-  withouTanl  the 
hush  that  falls  on  the  land  at  noon.     All  the  influences  made 

~«r^  ;».  ^*'«  ''•*^'>'«  «f  a  brook  on  a  hot  still  day.  they 

w.h  the  nmny-tom^  dreamy  murmur,  which  is  the  voi^  "f 

ing  itt  Tdf  •'""  "'^'-r^'  "^^^^  ^°  *»-  --  "-th- 

?'  *     .u      ,,  ^''''^'O"*  mterval.  very  restful  to  tired  workoPH 
and    o  the  old  and  weary,  by  reason  of  the  relear  rom  car^ 
that  eamo  upon  them  with  the  passivity  their  attitude  inlced 
As  the  tension  relaxed,  and  their  hearts  expanded,  they  reS 
in  the  good  they  got  by  coming  to  church  ^ 

The  duke,  fingering  his  vestigo  of  a  whisker  as  if  to  mako 
JoTawhile    '^  '"''^"  "'^  "^^  '^'^^  ^'"^^^  ^«  had-lLTit 

"There  is  a  positive  right  and  wrong."  said  the  preacher 

fr  m'tS:  oTr-^Vre  f." '"'  ''^  -"'^''^"^  knowing'the  o:e 
dlZ  **"%?.  ^^'^-  7^«  ^"J^^  «  attention  flagged,  his  eyes  wan- 
dered^ They  rested  on  Godiva  Pointz.  There  were  ughr 
blotehes  on  her  face,  an  unhealthy  sign,  which  for  «  „,onS 
stirred  in  the  duke  a  feeling  of  compassion.  Ho  wa.s  kind ly 
disposed  towards  all  young  girls,  and  they  in  return  were   "^ 

Blatcbf°  ?'  If"  "''^  '•''""^•^  ^'"^^^^  -  ^--  ^'odiva  To  Beryl 
B  atchford.  She  was  no  longer  irradiated  by  the  an.ber  glow 
but  her  hair  shxnie  as  if  the  sun  had  left  his  light  uponT 

sat  sfied  tZ^ "'  '"'  T^'^'^'  ^"  •^'^"*^'  ^"^  --  -t 
lonk^vT    .  V       I  «°r*^""g  wanting,   what  was  it?     He 

looked  at  Ella  P.,  s.  who  was  in  church  for  a  wonder-  sho 
found  the  open  air  more  profitable  as  a  rule  for  rest  a^d  re- 
freshment after  a  hard  week's  work.  The  contrast  of  character 
was  as  evident  in  the  two  girls  as  the  contrast  of  clTr hg 
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Beryl  s  self -consciousness  was  betrayed  by  the  changes  of  ex- 
pression that  flickered  upon  her  face.    Self-consci^u  nes?.  is  the 
outcome  of  anxiety,  rooted  in  doubt  and  fear.    JJeryl,  unxio-.^- 
to  attract,  was  doubtful  of  her  power;  and  the  {pvr  of  faili,  j 
drove  her  to  make  etforts  which  frustrated  her  c  \icot  by  rove;  1- 
ing  it.     Ella  Banks  had  very  little  thought  of  neiseJi  u:  ^ny 
time,  and  no  doubt.    She  had  her  objects  too,  but  she  had  the 
courage  to  make  for  them  direct.     Ella  was  strong,  and  con- 
scious of  her  strength,  though  the  source  of  it  was  a  mystery 
to  her.    It  is  the  self-contained  who  become  charged  with  mag- 
netic power,  unconsciously  collected  and  stored.     In  the  calm 
the  quiet,  the  unbroken  silence  of  the  long  hours  spent  at  her 
work,  the  force  came  to  Ella,  and  was  preserved  by  her  liabitual 
composure.    She  was  absorbed  in  thought  as  she  sat  there  now, 
looking  straight  before  her.    The  light  behind  her  showed  the 
red  tint  in  her  black  hair.    There  was  health  in  her  well-devel- 
oped figure,  in  the  white  transparency  of  her  cheeks,  in  the 
carmine  of  her  lips-health  of  body:  and,  in  the  self-contained 
composure  of  her  easy  attitude,  both  health  and  strength  of 
mind       The  duke  saw   in   her   all   that   he   missed    in   Beryl 
J31atchford,  and  was  satisfied.     His  eyes  rested  long  upon  her. 
Melton  also,  leaning  a  little  forward  in  his  seat,  was  looking 
at  her,  and  so  was  Algernon  Pointz.     Adnam  was  looking  at 
Melton. 

Suddenly  the  preacher  roared,  "  Be  sure."  "  Be  sure,"  he 
reiterated,  "  be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out !  " 

The  congregation  started  to  attention.  Some  few  remem- 
bered .their  own  misdeeds.  Little  boys  became  aware  of  the 
nefarious  contents  of  their  pockets,  little  girls  flushed  at  the 
recolleotion  of  sundry  surreptitious  doings;  but,  generallv  speak- 
ing, each,  young  and  old,  thought  only  of  their  neighbour's 
danger,  and  prepared  for  the  worst. 

"  Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out ! " 

It  was  as  if  the  threat  had  touched  a  spring  that  shot  the 
dukes  eyes  to  Adam  Hurst.     Adam  was  looking  at  the  duke 
But  the  trained  manservant  in  him  triumphed.     His  counte- 
nance was  a  blank. 

"Quite  a  good  sermon,"  the  duchess  afterwards  remarked 
to  everyone  she  met.    "  So  rousing,  you  know." 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

Sh  r'''""^-°^/'i^"^P''^^"^  ^"d  d^ffid^--  o-  thd  faces 
which  18  80  peculiarly  Protestant;  a  bashful,  apologetic  sort  of 
expression,  as  if  they  were  half  ashamed  to  have  been  caught 

selves  and  went  off  in  family  parties  to  their  respective  abodes 
and  what  each  had  said  and  observed  of  the  others  became 

Trrmol^tT,  ^VT""*-"  ^-  the  rest  of\he  we^"' 
h^^A  f '''"Pj't*^^  <^"che88  stumped  out  first  on  her  hish- 
heeled   shoes,   her  narrow  little   feet   looking   not   half   larnl 

:Sthem7r  ^r^'*  °^  *^^  p-tuULs  L£ 

wa7  s^eTr'abbi  r^  T"^"^  conspicuous  by  the  carSes? 
way  she  grabbed  up  her  dress  and  drew  it  tight  round  her 

F^auZZt  ^"^'^-^t^Z-'^body  she  made  dfroct  to  Ursula 
Pratt,  to  whom  she  had  always  something  more  or  less  in^ 
consequent  to  say.  Old  Emeiy  and  his  sons  took  off  h  ha^ 
mi.ht  n '.  l^^'^'^^'^'  and  then  stepped  aside  that  they 

SoSva    Pol  '^'J-<^--^-^^^-oe.     Beryl  Blatchford  anj 

Godiva  Pomtz,  expecting  admiration  from  the  two  yo^u^ 
men.  and  anxious  to  give  them  a  chance  to  stare  thefr  fi  f 
greeted  each  other  with  effusion,  affecting  abs    b  ng  tterest' 

iLrmigtX'ct'^A?  "TT^°™«  '^  --  att^^tion  th 
tiiey  might  at  ract.    Adnam's  slow  glance  wanderin-  over  the 

group  was  undecipherable.     Seraph  showed  the  inter^srhe  felt 

m  Godiva  Pointz.  and  Godiva.  aware  of  the    ntere       in  no 

S'S'    J'  ?n"^^  t  r  t  ^^""^'«  eirsnUhte^r 
of  a  wen  to  dn  "*''  ^"i  ®^'"P^  ^««  o'^ly  tl»e  eldest  son 

fLt    ''^^^^■^^  yeo^i-an.     Marriageable  men  being  scarce  in 
that  neighbourhood  had  acquired  a  fictitious  value,  and  the 

Seranh'      ^^  '"IT  ''^^"^^  ^^  ^^^^'^  *«  make  Lm  dear 

him   out  of  the   running  had   there   been  more   choice,    but 
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Godiva  balanced  his  height  against  his  defects  and  excused 
them. 

The  duke  and  duchess  always  had  a  happy  moment  on  these 
occasions  with  iheir  own  people,   in  whose  salutes  there  was 
affection  as  well  as  respect.      .  duke  can  be  agreeable  without 
much  trouble.    A  word  here,  a  nod  there,  your  hat  off  with  a 
smile  to  a  woman,  and  u  pleasant  expression  for  every  one    is 
quite  enough.     Even  other  dukes  are  pleased  with  you  as  a 
credit  to  their  caste  if  you  greet  them  pleasantly.    The  duchess 
greatly  admired  her  husband  amongst  his  people,  and  thought 
It  delightful  to  be  able  to  give  so  much  pieasure  at  so  small 
a  cost.     She  did  much  more  of  that  kind  of  thing  for  people 
herself  than  he  did,  but  never  realised  it,  for  the  pathetic  part 
of  good-nature  is  that  the  good-natured  souls,  from  excess  of 
selflessness,  rarely  have  r,  share  in  the  satisfaction  they  give 
Where  the  duchess  scored  was  in  her  happy,  childlike  absence 
of  self-consciousness,  and  there  she  had  greatly  the  advantage 
of  the  duke.    For.  unlike  the  duchess,  who  seldom  remembered 
that  she  was  a  duchess,  the  duke  seldom  forgot  that  he  was  a 
duke,  strive  as   he  would      He  was   naturally  debonair,   but 
a  liberal  sprinkling  of  "  By  jove,  sir,"  to  th-"-       -,  ^^d  "  Egad, 
sir,"  to  that,  did  not  alter  the  set  of  his  hep  ,   held  it  too' 

high.  And  the  manner  of  his  holding  wa  .iously  sug- 
gestive both  of  that  species  of  dignity  which  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  mysterious  carriage  of  the  body  to  cover  defects 
of  the  mmd,  and  of  the  consciousness  of  rank.  The  attitude 
IS  common  enough.  And  never  can  the  man  who  falls  into  it 
habitually,  either  forget  his  own  position  or  make  others  for- 
get it. 

Lena  Kedlock's  wicked  dark  eyes  from  beneath  the  shadow 
of  her  curly  fair  hair  followed  the  duke  with  animation.  She 
and  Eustace  Brabant  had  come  together  after  church  like  needle 
and  magnet.  "What  are  you— er— looking  so  hard  at?" 
Eustace  asked. 

'^'  Your  fathei--keeping  up  the  dignity  of  the  peerage." 
'  You— er— seem    to— er— forget    that    he    is    my    father," 

Eustace  huffily  answered  her  impertinence. 

..S \^°^'^~^^"  ^^®  contradicted,  shamelessly  mimicking  his 

difficult   enunciation.      "  The-er-fact— adds   much    to    your 

other  attractions  in  my  opinion." 
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inJ^T  ^^'  ^^1  '"'''''""'  '^'  ^""^"^  *^«y'  "'^d  Eustace,  tum- 
Th^s  dbow  """  °'  '"  ^'^^^'  '^""'^  ^'««™-  i*o-tz 

PomlJked*  ^!"*f/°^^fi"f  ^«  f  fi°e  «iri  of  the  type."  Algernon 
remarked.  The  sort  of  girl  one  waits  for  till  she's  another 
man's  wife,  though.     Eh,  what?" 

Eustace  left  the  fellow  in  disgust.    Algernon  made  for  Lena 
and  caught  her    though  she  tried  to  avoid  him.     Smarting 

Z7^.  \T^  ^""''^'^  ^'^  ^'^^"  ^^^'  h«  was  prepared  o 
vent  his  ill-humour  upon  her. 

"  So  you  gave  me  away,"  he  said. 
''I  gave  you  fair  warning,"  she  retorted. 
Just  like  a  woman!"  he  ejaculated.     "You'd  give  any 
one  away.     You  never  play  fair."  ^ 

rlnn'/l-r'^*''  played  at  all  with  you,"  she  exclaimed.  "I 
don  t  like  your  game." 

''Oh,  by  way  of  being  witty,  eh?"  he  sneered. 
You  told  your  father  I'd  lied."   She  watched  the  effect  of 
her  words.     -'And  he  didn't  believe  you" 

"TbTnt''  y^'J,  know?  "slipped  from  Algernon  incautiously. 
Thank  you,"  she  said.     "I  wanted  to  know.     Seems  you 
give  yourself  away  when  there's  nobody  else  to  do  it '^    "^ 
ifou  have  a  tongue!"  he  reproached  her 
bhe  put  It  out  at  him,  and  was  caught  in  the  act  by  Adnam 
who  flushed  apoplectically  in  the  stress  of  a  hurried  etfortTo 
re-adjust  his  newly  adjusted  opinion  of  her.     Lena,  catching 
his  eye   winked  one  of  her  own.     Adnam  turned  his  back  on 
her.     The  mischief  seemed  pleased  at  this  result.     She  looked 
about  her,  and  saw  Mrs.  Blatchford's  hat.     To  do  a  good  dSd 
was  as  natural  to  Lena  as  to  be  hoydenish. 

of  Ber^i  "^Shf  i'^frf'  '^'  «-d.  "excuse  me.  How  careless 
of  Beryl.     She  should  have  seen  that  your  hat  is  on  wrong 

set  It  right.  There!  that's  the  proper  tilt.  Now  you  look 
bonny.  It  was  enough,  as  you  had  it.  to  spoil  the  prayer  of 
the  congregation."  i^ajcia  ox 

.  /'"^r^i^™  '""''?  °H'^^*^  *°  y°"'"  ^'•«-  Blatchford  faltered 

"Wh«tb      TV^"'  ^'"\^^^   ^^"  ^-'"^  her  a  kindneS 
What  has  she  done  to  my  hat?"  she  asked  her  son  when  Le^a 
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"  I  don't  know,"  he  said  vaguely.    "  But  she's  made  it  look 
awfully  jolly.    I  didn't  half  like  it  before." 

Mrs.  Pointz,  aiming  at  the  duke,  had  caught  Colonel  Ked- 
lock,  who  greeted  her  with  the  fatuous  exaggeration  of  defer 
enee  peculiar  to  the  days  when  women  could  hear  themselves 
styled  "the  fair  sex,"  and  that  sort  of  thing,  without  laughing. 

"  Fine  sermon,"  he  said,  suiting  his  discourse  to  the  shadow 
of  the  church  in  which  they  stood.  The  old  grey  tower  con- 
templated Colonel  Kedlock  without  visible  emotion,  although 
it  had  not  seen  many  queerer  things  during  the  long  centuries 
of  its  steadfast  vigil.  The  wrinkles  came  and  went  like  forked 
lightning  on  his  face  as  he  spoke,  with  every  fleeting  change 
of  expression.  "That  text— er— "  he  had  forgotten  the  text— 
"that  lext — er — is  one  of  my  favourites." 

"Mr.  Blatchford's  sermons  ore  never  much  to  my  mind," 
Mrs.  Pointz  snapped,  nose  in  air.  "  I  do  not  Mke  his  tone.  It 
is  not  respectful  to  Us.  He  does  not  discriminate  between  Us 
and  the  lower  orders.  We  have  our  faults,  but  he  should 
clearly  distinguish  them.  The  faults  of  the  lower  orders  are 
very  different.  They  are  a  lower  order  of  faults.  But  he  might 
be  a  Radical  and  a  leveller  for  any  distinction  he  makes  in  his 
teaching." 

"  Ah,  now,  my  dear  lady,"  Colonel  Kedlock  rejoined,  mak- 
ing play  with  the  forked  lightning  wrinkles  all  over  his  face 
in  a  gay  attempt  at  a  winning  smile;  "are  you  not  a  little 
hard  on  the  pooi  j  ^tleman?  What  you  disapprove  is  merely 
the  reaction  from  Mrs.  B^atchford." 

Of  the  two  Colonel  Kedlock  preferred  Mrs.  Blatchford,  but 
it  was  his  custom  to  administer  balm  and  oil  to  the  one  lady 
at  the  expense  of  the  other. 

Mrs.  Pointz  sniffed  and  looked  about  her.  Both  ladies  were 
stalking  the  duchess,  and  it  appeared  to  Mrs.  Pointz  that  Mrs. 
Blatchford  was  gaining  on  her.  The  duke  in  an  effort  to 
avoid  Mrs.  Pointz  had  been  caught  at  a  disadvantage  by  Mrs. 
Blatchford,  who  presented  her  son  Vincent,  just  home  on  leave. 

"Ah,  nice  boy,"  said  the  duke.  "Quite  a  man,  eh?  I  re- 
member you  a  baby.  Navy,  isn't  it?  Fine  service!  You  must 
come  and  see  us.  If  I  can  do  anything  for  him,  you  know, 
Mrs.  Blatchford .    Excuse  me.    There's  the  squire." 

The  rat'iance  kindled  in  the  poor  mother  by  the  few  abrupt 
but  kindly  words  was  surely  set  down  to  the  duke's  credit  by 
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the  recording  angel,  particularly  as  he  meant  what  he  said, 
lie  had  a  liking  for  the  simple  lady.  It  was  Mrs.  Pointz  and 
her  manner  wnuh  grew  oppressive  in  proportion  to  the  sense 
she  had  of  the  dignity  of  the  personage  she  addressed,  whom 
he  abominated  :  "  Confound  the  woman !  »  he  had  been  known 
to  exda.m  in  discrnst.  "  If  she  speaks  to  me  like  that,  how  will 
she  speaK  to  hor  Maker  when  she  meets  Him?" 

The  squire  was  talking  to  Emery  Pratt  when  the  duke 
joined  them. 

"What's  all  this  Adnam's  been  telling  me,  Pratt?"  the 
squire  was  saying. 

Old  Emery,  large  and  laconic,  looked  down  on  the  squire 
benevolently:  "What's  Adnam  been  telling  you,  squire?"  he 
asked. 

"That  business  of  his  the  other  night,"  said  the  squire, 
testily. 

"I  know  nothing  of  his  business  the  other  night,"  Pratt 
answered. 

"What,"  the  squire  yapped,  "did  he  come  to  me  without 
cof'sulting  you?" 

"  He's  of  age.  squire,"  Pratt  reminded  him. 

"And  has  inherited  his  estates,  I  suppose,"  the  squire  took 
him  up.  Like  most  ill-nourished  people,  he  was  apt  to  be 
irascible. 

"Started  in  business  for  himself,"  Emery  corrected  him 
stolidly.  And  Adnam's  by  way  of  minding  his  own  business," 
he  added. 

"  Like  his  mother,"  the  duke  observed  casually,  just  catch- 
ing Adnam  8  name. 

Emery,  not  being  aware  of  any  business  in  which  his  lady 
was  engaged,  except  the  business  of  being  his  wife,  looked 
puzzled. 

"  In  appearance,  you  know,"  said  the  duke.  He  admired 
Mrs.  Pratt,  but  only  since  Emery  had  carried  her  off  from 
under  his  roof,  and  it  was  always  a  matter  of  surprise  and 
regret  to  him  that  he  had  not  noticed  before  how  desirable 
she  was.  Not  that  he  was  a  dirty  bird,  but  a  certain  prestige 
attaches  to  the  discoverer.  Only  one  here  and  there  is  a  dis- 
coverer, and  it  is  he  who  forms  public  opinion,  upon  which 
the  taste  of  the  ruck  of  mankind  is  based. 

Emery  glanced  at  his  son  by  way  of  reply. 
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taken    up?"    the   duke 


"What   ia   this    business   he   has 
asked. 

«*""?'!  **''®"  up  twelve  acres  to  cultivate  for  his  own  bene- 
nt,    r'ratt  answered. 

"Ah,"  said  the  duke  pleasantly.     "Small  holding  business, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  I  suppose." 
Emery  let  him  suppose  so. 

The  squire  was  goiig  to  say  something  about  new-fangled 
no  ions  which  would  have  been  destructive  of  the  supposition, 
but  just  then  he  caught  the  commanding  eye  of  his  wife,  and 
hurried  off  to  her  obediently. 

The  little  duchess  was  taking  leave  of  Ursula.  "  I  must  go 
dear  she  said.  She  beckoned  to  Ann  and  Lena.  "Come' 
children."  Then  to  Ursula  confidentially:  "I  must  /?y  or  I 
shall  have  the  Pointz  person  down  on  me  again.  Look,  she's 
waiting  at  the  gate  with  Godiva  and  the  squire,  ready  to  swoop. 
And  their  carriage  hasn't  come  yet.  When  it's  late  I  know  she 
means  to  be  asked  to  lunch.  And  I'm  so  weak-minded  I  always 
ask  her.    1  can't  help  it.     She  makes  me." 

"  Oh.  please  don't  go  yet."  Lena  pleaded.  "  We  may  have 
some  fun  again.  You  weren't  there  that  day,  Mrs.  Pratt, 
when  she  upbraided  her  coachman  for  being  lat^-old  Roberts 
you  know-and  he  took  out  his  watch  and  showed  it  to  her' 
and  said  it  was  just  on  the  stroke  of  the  time  she'd  told  him 
to  come.  And  she  got  into  a  rage  and  gave  him  notice  before 
us  all.  And  he  touched  his  hat,  and  said,  *  Thank  you.  ma'am, 
its  not  legal  to  give  notice  of  a  Sunday,  but  I'll  tako  it  to 
oblige  you  I'd  always  lived  with  the  gentry  before  you  took 
me  in,  and  I  want  to  get  back  to  'em.  I  can't  abide  the 
manners  of  the  lower  classes.' " 

"You  naughty  child!"  the  duchess  exclaimed,  exchanging 
a  look  of  amusement  with  Ursula.  "  You  mustn't  gossip.  You 
know  I  always  set  my  face  against  gossip." 

"We  all  do."  said  Lena  piously.  "But  this  is  aistory  I'm 
telling  you.  I  bet  you  don't  know  why  Roberta  stayed  at 
Pointz  after  all." 

"  Do  you  ?  "  said  the  duchess. 

,  r^f'-  "^•^°*  '*  ^^^  °^  Roberts  with  a  quart  of  beer  and  a 
dash  of  gm  m  it,  when  I  was  staying  at  Pointz.  The  gin  did 
tne  trick. 
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to  the  rescue.  "*  "^"^  curiosity.    Lady  Ann  came 

;;Do  tell  us.  Lena."  she  said. 

Pouted.^^"E:e.^if,^^^^^^^^^^^ 

t..'.^    and  they  make  me  pay  for  it  "  "^  ^'^°"'"  "^^''»"- 

to  n,„t     '  ""'""''''"  '"'^  *^«  ^^"^hess  r^-morsefullv   "  T   1     '. 

to  make  you  pay— suffer— for  it     t      ,  "^'^'^^""-V.     I  don't  want 

^■now  that."  '  '*•    ^  «"'y  ^«nt  to  help  you.   You 

Lena's   irresistible   smile   appeared      "T   i, 
dearest,  kindest,  sweetest  durhp,r     .u  ^""'''^  ^^^  >•«   the 

Well.  I'll  try  and  tell  you  "nE„J"^^  ^  "'^  ^'"^  ^"""'• 

I-!'-  •!  stayed  out  o' p Uy'hf^a  ^  j^  ean-Roberts's  Eng- 
an' I  don't  like  to  see  L^,uirr  t  upo" ''^""'  '''''''  '  -' 
„,,,,^-'^  you    shouldn't."    said    the 'dUehess.    <-It    i.    „,, 

" '  No  'arm  so  long's  yer  good  'earted  '"     T 
Roberts.    "  I  wouldn't  sav  a  wn^r  !  ^^^"a  mimicked 

I  always  think,  when  she  como^^  '"'"'"'*  """^'^  f"r  the  world, 
when  sho  entemj  the  room  stood  ">.T'  ^l"''-^'  ^'^^  ^"^^-^^d 
folded  over  that  flat  spacTin  fronlof  h"  '"^^'f  "■^'^^^*^""^ 
to  her  and  then  went  off  to  hL?  •  .u  u  ''^"'^  y°"  talked 
-here  she'd  be  at  her  ease  and  rl!?  ^  ^^"-'^-P"'^  room, 
nice."  ^""^^  **"d  really  happy,  she'd  be  quite 

HJt;fw\,^h  ti^VstoX^'  ?r  ^'^-  -^^^ 

inevitable  rebuke  had  not  her  aTtenr  I'  ""^'"^  "^  ^'^h  the 
by  the  arrival  of  the  carriage  frlZ  ^""'^  "^''''"^'^  J"«*  then 
Pointz  get  in,  followed  by  Godiv^  ."71  ^^"^  "^^^'^^^  ^^'^• 
off,  then  threw  up  her  e,4  and  flutt"e  ^  '""r''  ^"'^  ^"^^ 
thanksgiving,  a  gesture  SerLnf  tlhe  b  '."'^  ^"  ""*« 
tated  exactly.     The  coast  heim,    ?  u     ,    hackground,  imi- 

W  the  open  space  nfr^nt  of  thl  h  'T"!"  ''^  *^«  ^^^ 
broad  walk  to  the  gates  a  scr«n  ^v.  T^  ^°^™  *^«  «teep 
hand,  the  rest  traifw  after  h-  ^''  ^'.'^^  ^"'^  "P  ^"  her 
Blatchford  with  her  son  amon^  h  ""''^^  ^""^  °^  ^"• 
for  a  word,  the  little  lady  t^^rhrr^^:;-^^^^^^^^ 
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"Oh,  Mrs.  Blatjk  ordi  How  do  you  do?"  she  exclaimed. 
"  Quito  a  fine  scrnion  to-day,  so  rousing,  you  know.  You  must 
tell  tho  Rood  rector  I  said  so,  and  express  my  thanks.  And 
Vincent  home  apain?     Why,  you're  quite  a  man!     Don't  you 

know  Lc Miss  Kedlock?     I'll  introduce  you.     You  must 

oomo  and  lunch  with  us  to-morrow.  Where  ii  B.tj^?  Beryl 
the  Beautiful.  1  call  her.  IIow  is  the  pood  rector?"  She 
waved  her  hand  to  Ursula,  who  was  going  down  a  narrow  path 
to  a  side  pate  followed  by  her  husband  and.  their  sons.  "  (lood- 
bye,  Mrs.  Blatchford.  I  do  hope  the  good  rector  is  well.  Come, 
children,  we're  keeping  everybody  waiting,"  and  she  hurried 
off  down  tho  path,  chattering  all  the  way.  "Ridiculous  name, 
Beryl,"  she  remarked.  "And  Oodiva!  That  sort  of  person 
always  chooses  such   names.     Thank  goodness  they  leave   us 

Sarah  and  Ann  and  Mary  and  Elizabeth .     Why,  there's 

Algernon  Pointz.     How  do  you  do?" 

Lena  fled.  At  the  gate  she  found  Eustace  waiting  for  her, 
and  seized  his  hand.  The  duke  and  Colonel  Kedlock  were 
strolling  on  ahead. 

"  Your  mother's  fallen  into  the  clutches  of  the  Blond  Beast," 
Lena  said.  "We  shall  have  him  for  lunch."  She  ran  on  up 
the  hill,  dragging  Eustace  along  with  her.  "Hurry  up,"  she 
panted.  "  I  must  overtake  Paternal  Relative.  There's. a  matter 
of  business  to  be  settled  between  us." 

Algernon  was  bowing  low  over  the  duchess's  hand.  "  I  am 
not  doing  at  all  well  at  this  moment,"  he  answered  her  inquiry. 
"I've  been  left  behind,  and  I  shall  be  late  for  luncheon,  and 
that  means  trouble  at  Pointz." 

"  You  must  come  back  with  us,"  the  hospitable  little  lady 
insisted  cordially. 

That  was  what  he  had  intended,  having  missed  the  car- 
riage on  purpose.  He  thanked  the  duchess,  pulled  his  heavy 
blond  moustache,  and  gazed  into  Ann's  eyes  sentimentally. 
Ann  blushed  very  prettily,  and  he  looked  at  her  again  with 
real  interest.  She  was  a  delicate  little  piece  of  plumpness, 
fair  haired,  pink  and  white  as  the  finest  porcelain,  with  tender 
blue  eyes;  ignorant  of  all  evil,  and  unsuspicious  as  only  the 
ignorant  can  be — a  flower  of  a  girl,  with  no  more  power  to 
protect  herself  from  harm  than  a  flower  of  the  field.  Algernon 
shot  another  glance  at  her  and  his  own  colour  rose.    An  idea 
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^^. Jou  „u«  bo  .lad  ,0  b,  „t  h„„e  ajn."  ,he  du'ohti  ^ 

"Ah  home  I  "  ho  sighed.    •■  The™  aro  homos  n„d  homo.  " 
He  Blniioed  ap  ot  tho  Castle  wh  'ullv     Tho  dri,„         j 
•tood  that  there  ho  .aw  tho  ideal  home  ''°°'"^  ''°''''- 

^  That  la  true,"  she  answered  feelinuly 

••ThoyT„kri.°tr  "I  '"'"'  "i"""  ™  """'  ""^■"  "=  ««• 
,      ,    ,  .    ,  ^   It   home   wherever   they   are.      Some "     vr^ 

shook  h,8  head  and  sighed  again  ^^ 

The  duchess  fclt^herself  to  be  one  of  the  gifted  persons 
way  oV^eol^rrt.^  ^'^"^^"^  ^^^  ^^"-"  «^^  -i-Sed  !•:«  hy 
is  nTeCrntr'^'^^'-    "^"* -^^^  -  house?    A  house 
''True."  she  agreed.     "But  we  can  all  do  something." 
rl       ?V-  ^'^"  ^^  ^^'^^red  impressively.  ^ 

mmmm 
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ing  it  until  th'i  rest  of  the  party  came  up.    I'hey  all  walked  on 
togolher. 

Lena's  business,  with  her  father  wag  a  matter  of  money. 
8he  had  tried  in  vain  by  fair  means  to  induce  him  to  give  her 
some;  now  she  had  resolved  to  finesse. 

"1  must  walk  with  my  dad."  she  said,  discarding  Eustace 
without  ceremony. 

Colonel  Kedlock  looked  gratified  by  this  symptom  of  filial 
devotion:  "And  what  did  my  girlie  do  with  herself  while  her 
old  dad  was  away  yesterday? "  ho  asked  in  a  tone  which  should 
have  been  matched  by  a  tear  in  his  eye,  so  feelingly  affectionate 
was    it. 

"  Met  a  pretty  young  man  in  a  wood,  Paternal  Relative," 
the  scamp  replied  with  characteristic  effrontery,  post-dating 
the  episode  with  Adnam  to  suit  her  wicked  convenience. 

"And  what  did  girlie  do  then? "  the  affectionate  father  pro- 
ceeded unsuspiciously,  speaking  clearly  so  that  the  whole  party 
might  be  edified. 

"Same  ab  Paternal  Relative  did  when  he  met  Mary  the  Maid 
at  the  stile  by  the  brook  the  other  day.  My  corner  window 
overlooks  that  stile." 

Paternal  Relative  turned  purple,  but  kept  his  presence  of 
mind,  and  showed  it  by  jingling  money  in  his  pocket  to  attract 
girlies  attention  to  his  nt  ,ve;  which  was  to  take  out  a 

Jiandful  of  com,  gold  and  huver  mixed,  and  offer  it  to  her 
surreptitiously.  A  gleam  of  comprehension  came  into  her  ani- 
mated little  face.    She  took  his  hand  and  secured  the  money. 

"Oh,"  she  answered  casually,  as  she  pocketed  her  booty, 
he  just  said  good  day." 

Paternal  Relative's  normal  colour  returned,  witness  to  his 
relief. 

The  duke  looked  at  Lena  out  of  the  comer  of  his  eye.  Ho 
was  mentally  surveying  the  distance  between  the  stile  by  the 
brook  and  the  windows  of  her  room  at  the  Castle.  He  looked 
at  her  and  then  at  her  father,  and  sudden  gravity  masked  his 
countenance,  the  kind  of  gravity  behind  which  laughter  lurks. 

'You  must  have  singularly  good  hearing,"  he  remarked 
confidentially. 

"Yes."  she  answered,  unabashed.  " I  am  in  full  possession 
of  all  my  faculties,  am  I  not,  dad  ? " 
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a  gZT  '"'"  ^'''"*"'  ^''*'"*'  '^P^'^'  ""»-•  »°°"'*l>'n»  like 
Lena  rattlwl  her  ill-Rotton  gains  in  her  pocket  as  an  nccom- 
pamment  to  an  ntorval  of  thought.  Then  she  nentl^d  up  To 
the  ,luke.  slipped  her  hand  through  his  «rn,  and  raised  her 
wicked  dark  eyes  to  his  face  sentimor.tally 

Kn  ""^iJr  "''■''  -7" ,"'«'"  «h«  «iKhed.     "I  should  so  like  to 
have  been  your  duchess." 

"You  rnonkoy."  said  the  duko  with  an  amused  smile   eye- 
ing  her  askance.     "  What  do  you  want?" 

-n/^l"  **i!"7r  ^"^''"^  *°  ^^^^  '•"•«  '^"^h*'««  °"  her  high  heels 
and  she  had  dror.pcd  behind,  but  now  she  came  hurraing  up 
The  duke  gently  disengaged  his  arm  and  contemplated  the  fa; 

strated.  At  your  age.  behaving  like  a  forward  child  I  You 
must  not  worry  the  duke." 

"I  was  not  worrying  the  duke.  Gracious  Ladv."  Lena  re- 
joined with  caressing  respect.  "The  duko  doesn'i  allow  him- 
self to  be  worried  '  -  little  things  like  me" 

retrea^ng.  '^  '""^  '*''  ^'"''  ^°  ^*  "^'"'•"  ^"'^  *'»«  ^"^^ess, 
Thoy  had  come  out  on  the  broad  terrace  in  front  of  the 
ohurX  ^'/"^  *^"7  ^"^t"™  'o  stroll  here  for  awhile  after 
church  on  fine  Sundays  to  enjoy  the  view-one  of  the  finest 
outt/  "*  '7,^\'-^-  The  bay.  with  its  flat  shores  scooped 
out  between  the  horns  of  two  majestic  headlands;  dark  woods 
and  green  fields  down  to  the  water's  edge;  and  ^he  water  gleam! 

flecked  with  white  clouds. 

The  duke  and  Lena  manoeuvred  together  again :     "  What  do 
you  want,  you  monkey?"  he  asked. 

She  gave  him  a  knowing  wink,  and  turned  to  her  father 
who  was  standing  near  by.  "^"cr, 

''When  is  the  election  coming  on?"  she  asked. 
^^  In  the  autumn."  her  father  answered. 

"Are   you    a   politician?"    the    duke    asked    her,    with    a 
twinkJe. 

"  I  am  my  father's  daughter,"  she  answered  with  an  ambigu- 
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ous  smile,  and  turned  to  bim  again ;  "  I  suppose,  when  the 
time  coincB,  you  will  bo  out  and  about  all  ovur  tbu  country,  liku 
other  patriots,  lying  as  usual  for  party  purtmsosif"  she  said. 

"  Come,  cumc,  Lena,"  said  Colonel  Kedlock  sternly,  "  is  that 
the  way  to  speuk  to  your  father  <" 

"Oh  dear,  dear  duke!"  she  exclaimed,  ignoring  her  father, 
and  clasping  her  hands  at  the  duke  eiitreatingly.  "  Do  let  niu 
stay  here  all  the  tin»o.     I   love  to  bo  here." 

Many  iniople  besides  Mrs.  Hlotchford  thought  her  beauty 
questionable,  but  nobody  could  have  doubted  it  when  she  hud 
that  expreHHJon  on  her  faop  and  in  her  wicked  <lark  eyes.  Tim 
duke  looked  down  into  them,  and  smiled  with  the  genuinely 
pleased  if  somewhat  fatuous  smile  «if  an  elderly  man  in  whom 
youth  of  feeling  has  been  flattered  back  for  awhile  by  a  win- 
ning young  woman. 

"  Of  course  you  shall  stay  here  if  you  like,"  ho  said.  "  and 
for  as  long  as  you  like.     You  pickle,"  he  addtil,  <'()riti<li'iitiiiily. 

"  You  arc  a  dear,"  she  whispered,  and  slipped  uwuy.  Hav- 
ing gained  her  point,  she  had  done  with  the  elderly  men. 
Eustace  and  his  sister  were  walking  up  and  down  together. 
She  joined    them. 

"  Thot's  settled !  "  she  exclaimed,  getting  between  them  and 
taking  an  orm  of  each. 

"What  is — er— settled?"  Eustoce  asked. 

"  That  I'm  to  stay  here  as  long  as  I  like." 

"  And — er — how  long  will  that — er — be  ?  "  ho  asked. 

"'Till  the  sun  grows  cold. 
And  the  stars  are  old, 
And  the  leaves  of  the  Judgment  book  unfold,'" 


she  chanted  at  the  top  of  her  voice. 

"  Oh,   that   child  I  "   the  duchess  exclaimed, 
you  forgotten?  It  is  Sunday." 


"  Lena,   have 


Ella  Banks  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  slip  out  of  church. 
There  was  a  path  through  the  park  to  the  wood  which  skirted 
her  father's  farm,  a  long  way  round,  but  she  went  that  way ;  and 
it  seemed  natural  and  wise  that  she  should  this  lovely  morn- 
ing, bhut  up  as  she  had  been  from  daylight  till  dark  every  day 
of  the  week,  working  at  her  lace,  she  whose  love  of  liberty 
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and  air  and  eierciie.  and  all  thinRs  else  that  make  for  health 
and  beautv,  wan  a  Klowinw  enthu»ia»in.  yuielly  as  she  hud 
slipped  away  her  dt-parturo  wua  nut  unobntini'd.  Two  ut 
U'UMt  of  the  coHKn-Kution  hud  watched  her  ro,  mul  tuk.-ii  the 
trouble  to  Bee  which  road  she  took— her  half-br-.thcr  KoU-rt 
and  Lord  Melton. 

On  leuviiiK  the  ehureh.  Melton  hovered  ulwut  for  a  little, 
speukitiK  to  on.-  und  iinother.  but  vdifiug  i»ll  the  tiira;  towards 
the  Kiite.  On  reuehinj;  it,  he  turned  olV  sharp  to  the  left  und 
wns  hidden  to  view  oa  the  hi^h  road  whicli  wus  k-low  tli.- 
chunhyar.1.  He  erossed  the  roa.i.  entered  'he  park,  and  net 
otr  briskly,  making  a  diagonal  short  eut  b.tosh  the  ^nisH  u,  the 
wood  ut  the  further  side,  thereby  shortening  the  distaiuv  hv 
one-half. 

Robert  Hunks,  who  was  incapable  of  anything  indirocr  hn  1 
gone  straiKht  to  the  churehyurd  wall  to  see  whi.li  uay  iu.-« 
sister  went.  He  waited  there  with  his  eye  on  Melton,  an.l  wlii-ii 
that  youiiK  man  made  a  bee-line  for  the  wood,  Kobi-rt  n..<l.|,.d, 
as  if  that  were  what  he  hati  expected;  tlu'u  he  toil.. wed  hi.-i 
family  home  by  the  hifjh  road,  sorely  perplexeil. 

Between  the  park  and  the  wood  there  was  a  deep  del!, 
down  which  a  clear  brown  stream,  direct  from  the  moors] 
frothed  and  tumbled  over  a  rocky  bed  in  miniature  cascades. 
The  stream  was  crossed  by  a  narrow  rustic  bridire.  and  hero 
Melton  statione<l  himself.  Beech-trees  covered  the  steep  slopes 
on  either  side,  their  ^reat  prey  boles  crowned  with  fiieir  earliest 
tender  Rreen.  Up  the  stream,  thruuRh  a  frame  ,.t  trees,  the 
moors  could  be  seen,  rising  purple  in  the  distance.  In  the 
other  direction  a  Kleaming  medulli.m  of  opaline  sea  nml  .sky 
appeared  throuKh  the  gap  down  which  the  stream  ♦umbled 
to  the  shore,  and  high  above  on  the  right  w.re  the  rugged 
precipitous  cliffs  known  us  the  Coastguard's  D.ath.  It  \vas 
a  spot  to  give  pau^,  not  to  ponder  but  to  f.vl;  one  of  those 
spo^s  where  nature,  making  her  full  elait.:  upon  mankind, 
triumphs  insidiously. 

Melton,  the  colour  d^^epened  on  his  dark  face  by  the  rapid 
sprint  he  had  made  across  the  park,  leant,  with  his  hat  in  his 
hand,  against  the  rail  of  the  bridge,  looking  up  the  path  by 
which  she  must  come— if  she  had  not  turned  back.  The  pos- 
sibility  clutched   him    and   held   h  m    in   suspense.      But   she 
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had  not  turned  back.  He  heard  the  dry  twigs  crackling  under 
her  feet  before  he  saw  her,  and  his  heart  thumped  heavily,  his 
breath  came  short.  Presently  she  was  there  on  the  winding 
path,  her  young  figure  informed  with  superabundant  health 
and  vitality;  her  walk,  her  whole  mien  and  carriage,  in  their 
grace,  stirring  the  senses  to  a  sigh  of  satisfaction.  Exercise 
had  tinged  the  transparent  whiteness  of  her  cheeks  with  the 
delicate  faint  flush  of  the  wild  rose.  Her  eyes  sparkled;  there 
were  red  gleams  in  her  black  hair;  she  was  intensely  alive. 
And  composed.  That  was  what  struck  him,  her  singular  com- 
posure; 80  in  contrast  to  the  agitation  he  could  not  conceal. 
He  felt  her  composure  a  barrier  between  them,  a  suit  of  armour, 
a  weapon  at  need.  She  showed  no  emotion  on  seeing  him  there, 
nothing  but  a  pleased  recognition.  It  was  he  who  was  per- 
turbed. As  she  came  down  the  path,  she  smiled,  and  it  was 
she  who  spoke  first. 

**  How  good  it  is  to  be  alive!  "  she  said. 

His  answer  was  in  his  eyes  as  he  gazed  at  her;  there  was 
no  need  of  speech. 

When  she  came  up  to  him  on  the  narrow  bridp-  she  was 
obliged  to  stop,  there  being  no  room  to  pass;  but  .ne  would 
have  stopped  in  any  case.  They  leant  together  against  the 
rail  and  looked  about  them. 

"  How  perfect !  "  she  said. 

"  Yes— now,"  he  answered.  "  There  was  something  wanting 
before  you  came." 

Ella's  colour  deepened.  She  felt  that  there  would  have 
been  something  wanting  for  her  too  had  she  been  there  alone. 
The  influences  of  the  hour  would  have  been  incomplete  without 
the  young  man  beside  her.  Without  him,  warmth  and  light 
and  colour  and  sound  would  have  failed  of  their  effect.  It 
was  his  nearness  that  made  her  one  with  nature. 

"Oh,  for  the  word!"  she  sighed.  He  looked  at  her  in- 
quiringly. "The  word  to  express  it,"  she  erclaimed,  looking 
all  round  her;  "  le  mot  qui  grise." 

His  mind  glanced  away  to  account  for  the  French  which 
had  slipped  in  so  easily.  Then  he  remembered  how  Adnam 
had  taught  her,  and  the  day  changed ;  the  first  fine  feeling  was 
subsiding;  he  began  to  find  .lomething  to  say. 

"Do  you  take  it  at  a  single  word?"  he  said. 
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wn^^^' ,TC '?f  T^"'^'     "I  take  it  in  the  phrase.    One 
word  would  hardly  do  it.    Think  of 


1 


"'.  .  .  magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas  in  faery  lands  forlorn ' 

which  is  the  word  in  that?     'Perilous/  perhaps.     But  then 

there  is; magzc'  and  'forlorn.'    No,  it  is  the  whole  phrase" 

Ihe  intoxication  m  it  had  flown  to  her  face 

Mot  in  the  sense  of  hon  mot."  he  said,  and  cooled  her 

enthusiasm.      "Do  you   have   plenty   of   books-all   that  you 

1«  7^\\  *^'"^  »0'  t^ank  you."  she  answered,  "as  many,  at 
least,  as  I  have  time  for.    Adnam  lends  me  as  many  as  I  wL." 

Adnam,  of  course! 

As  they  stood  there  together,  her  splendid  physique  con- 

rasted  with  the  attenuation  of  the  racehorse  type.^the  pity  of 

It  was  the  thing  suggested,  should  she  be  for  him.     Yet  ho 

f  eTnl«'';  Tv  ""'t''''  ^^  ^^"-''^P*  ^^"ds,  the  spotless 

freshness  of  everything  he  wore,  the  refinement  of  every  word 
and  gesture,  the  charm  of  his  cultivated  voice,  the  courtly 
consideration  of  his  manner;  in  all  that  was  him  or  his,  there 
was  refreshment  and  relief  for  Ella,  whose  every  sensitive  nerve 
was  rasped  from  morning  till  night  by  the  sordid  roughness  of 

h^JZ\  ^^\^''}^  refinement  made  its  appeal  to  Melton  as 
)l2t      .^l«^^«!°^d  tt^re.  with  one  foot  a  little  advanced 

alaTn-^W  U  f.  7'  '^^^^^  *^^  ^'■°"'^^'  ^^^^enly.  he  saw 
ZrZ;  ^«^*-;he  elusive  likeness  which  had  puzzled  him 
once  before.  Of  whom-or  what-^id  she  remind  him?  He 
ler  Inr^'J'r''^  to  remember;  but.  in  doing  so.  he  noticed 
her  slender,  high  arched  foot,  finely  formed  as  his  own,  which 
7Z  \.  ?  w>th  a  pedigree,  and  forgot  the  question.  He  had 
thought  her  well-dressed,  the  whole  effect  satisfied  him-  but 
now  his  attention  wandered  to  the  details.  There  was  nothint? 
tawdry  here  yet  it  did  not  strike  him  that  she  was  dressed 
above  her  station,  only  that  she  was  well-dressed.  She  would 
have  looked  so  in  almost  anything.  What  she  wore  was  the 
acme  of  simplicity,  the  simplicity  of  goodness,  a  costly  kind 
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which  does  not  advertise  its  price.  The  fine  dark  blue  serge 
of  her  gown,  the  lace  that  edged  her  white  fichu,  the  coarse 
black  straw  of  the  hat  that  framed  her  face  and  the  ribbon 
of  the  black  bows  that  trimmed  it,  all  were  the  best  of  their 
kind.  It  was  the  fastidiously  quiet  dress  of  a  lady,  and  she 
looked  like  a  lady  in  it.  This  Melton  saw,  and  there  slipped 
from  him  unawares,  to  his  own  consternation  when  it  was 
too  late,  the  thought  it  suggested:  "Where  do  you  get  your 
look  of  breeding  from  ? '"' 

She  drew  herself  up  and  answered  proudly :  "  I  have  seen 
gentlemen  by  birth  compare  ill  with  my  brother  Robert  in  his 
working  dress." 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  mean  that,"  he  blundered,  in  haste  to  cover 
the  lapse.  "Your  brother  Robert  is  as  good  a  gentleman  as 
any  of  us." 

"I  don't  know  about  gentlemen,"  Ella  said;  "my  brother 
Robert  is  my  ideal  of  a  man." 

Melton  felt  that  he  fell  short  of  her  Ideal.  But  she  had 
made  as  if  to  go,  and  his  one  thought  was  how  to  detain  her. 
"  I  have  offended  you,"  he  said.  "  Please  forgive  me.  And, 
believe  me,  I  meant  nothing  derogatory— no  disparagement  of 
your  kindred.  You  look  to  me  like  a  hothouse  flower  among 
the  buttercups  and  daisies,  and  I  wondered  how  you  got  there. 
I  wasn't  saying  that  buttercups  and  daisies  are  not  fresh  and 
sweet;  have  no  beauty  of  their  own;  only  that  they  are  dif- 
ferent." 

Ella,  turning,  leant  on  the  rail,  and  looked  up  at  the  Coast- 
guard's Death. 

"Do  you  forgive  me?"  he  said. 
"What  is  there  to  forgive?"  she  answered. 
He  had  come  close  to  her;  they  looked  into  each  other's  faces 
for  a  moment,  then  she  moved  a  little  away. 

A  breeze  swept  by,  rustling  the  leaves.  The  clear  brown 
water  below  sang  its  own  song  as  it  dashed  from  stone  to 
stone.  A  shaft  of  sunlight  shot  over  the  crags  of  the  rugged 
cliff  and  rested  there.  The  curious  effect  of  stillness  made 
up  of  many  sounds  wrought  upon  them,  drawing  them  close 
together  again  in  sympathy. 

Melton  looked  up  at  the  Coastguard's  Death.  "  My  mother 
had  a  strange  dream  last  night,"  he  said.    "  She  is  very  psychic. 
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i!!     !     u  ^  ^^"^  uncanny  and  nice.     Last  nieht  she 

dream    she  saw  me  on  Platinum-at  least,  the  horsflooked 

IZTfh       T    '       ^*-^^^''-^"^«°*  probably,  because   I  was  much 

horse    ulTtnt  r  "r   n^"1  "^  "^'^^^^^  ^^  -^  "d-gTht 
horse  full  tilt  from  the  Castle  to  the  Coastguard's  Death    and 

ZtZ    r^^I  'u    '^'  ""''  '^  '^'  «'^ff'  I  took  off  my  hat  a^d 
waved  It  and  cheered  for  Death,  and  went  over  cheS-in7  Ind 

2.T^::Z'J''  '''  '-^--'^  ^--  *^-  ^^  -  thett 
Ella  shivered:    "  What  a  horrible  dream."  she  said     "What 

^^Z^Z;,::?^^"-  ^'-  -"^^  -ach  a  stitlT 
"Cheating  at  cards,"  she  suggested  lightly. 
lUey  both  laughed  at  the  absurdity 

safd    '*it  is  Ia\^T  '^u    '^^  Coastguard  appears?"  she 

he  obsetd  "'  "°'^"  ^^"^'^  *^^'^'  ^f  -^  -«  «- '" 

"  But  she  is  not  of  your  family." 

"Not  of  my  family  I "  he  raised  his  eyebrows.  "  Oh  I  see 
o"f  tlJ^Kr""-  f^^-^B-bant.  Curious.  I  never  though 
of  that  before  Anyhow,  if  there  are  strange  things  to  be 
seen,  she  would  certainly  see  them." 

Her  delicate  ungloved  hand  was  resting  on  the  rail  beside 
hin..  He  longed  to  take  it  in  his.  but  he  knew  better  This 
girl  was  not  one  to  make  herself  cheap. 

"What  size  do  you  take  in  gloves?"  he  asked. 

said      "^T  r'*^  '*  ^""  \^f  "'^^  ^""^^"^-    "  I  d«"'t  know,"  she 

I  r;  nn  r  "r'»  ^^^  ^^^^  ^"*  ^^^^^^  ^'°^««'  ^^^^  those 

1  try  on  m  the  shop." 

He  longed  to  give  her  gloves,  boxes  full.    He  saw  himself 
pounng  jewels  into  ter  lap.     What  was  there  he  would  no 
Wg.ven  her  had  he  dared?    But  he  did  not  dare.    He  knew 
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She  was  looking  up  at  the  Coastguard's  Death  again,  and 
he  was  watching  her  face.  Suddenly  a  horrid  thrill  crimped 
her  skin.  Clearly  outlined  against  the  sky,  she  saw  a  man, 
and  recognised  in  him  the  man  beside  her.  "  Look  1 "  she  ex- 
claimed. 

His  glance  followed  her  eyes  up  to  the  figure  on  the  cliff. 

"  What  IS  it? "  she  whisperea.    " It  looks  like  you." 

"  I  see  no  one,"  he  answered,  peering.  "  But  if  it  looks  like 
me,  then  it  is  my  brother  Eustace.  We  are  often  mistaken  for 
one  another  in  the  distance.  Why  did  you  start?  What  has 
frightened  you?" 

She  passed  her  hand  over  her  eyes:  "  The  duchess's  dream, 
I  suppose,"  she  answered,  with  an  affectation  of  lightness,  but 
she  was  still  moved,  and  the  co^ur  was  flickering  on  her 
face. 

Melton  saw  her  emotion  with  concern. 

"  You  stay  indoors  too  much,"  he  said.  "  It  is  making  you 
nervous.  I  often  think  of  you,  shut  up  at  work  on  days  like 
this." 

"On  days  like  this  I  work  with  the  window  open,"  she  an- 
swered smiling. 

"But  the  monotony,"  he  said;  "the  long  hours,  the  con- 
finement. It  is  imprisonment  with  hard  labour.  You  only 
come  out  in  the  dusk,  and  then  as  often  as  not  you  only 
wander  about  up  and  down  the  road  near  your  home." 

His  intimate  knowledge  of  her  habits  did  not  escape  her, 
but  she  let  it  pass. 

"It  is  not  monotonous,"  she  said,  "my  work,  I  mean.  It 
is  a  joy  to  see  the  lovely  designs  appear  in  the  delicate  fabric. 
I  hardly  know  sometimes  how  the  day  has  gone.  Lace  seems 
to  me  the  nearest  thing  to  nature's  loveliest  fancies  that  hu- 
man skill  accomplishes.  Look  up  through  the  leaves  of  the 
beeches!  There  is  green  lace  for  you,  the  patterns  all  woven 
of  sunshine  and  shadow.  Do  you  feel  it?  You  don't!  Oh, 
for  the  word— there  should  be  a  word  to  make  you  feel  it,  le 
mot  qui  grise." 

He  was  looking  at  her  as  she  spoke,  and  dangerously  near 
to  intoxication  without  the  word.  The  atmosphere  had  be- 
come charged  with  emotion— more  of  it  than  she  cared  to 
countenance. 
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"I  must  go,"  she  broke  oflF  hastily,     "i  .haD  h«  l»f^     t* 
you  please.    You  are  blocking  the  way "  ^'    ^^ 

^LTZ^  ^"^V"]  the  narrow  bridge,  apologising. 

She  smiled  and  he  followed  her. 

"  Why  do  I  see  you  so  seldom— Ella  ? "  he  ventured    «  Wnn'f 

„f  rjo  wk.t  end!"  she  asked.    "I  can  aee  „„  g„«,  ^  come 

.^  r -ciat-eT  t  rr2\ar jTjs 

"Promise,"  he  repeated  Ulxently. 

"Goodr':p''.L*'  "'\'f  "'""<'  *'°"8''  "■«  Ii«l«  8.te. 
..d^lSS'andturHTata,'"'"  ""'  -"'"  '"^'  ""^  ^'^^ 

or.llcL'^J^.'ee':'"''  °'  '"'  '°^  *^  ■"^'  ""  ''»"•''-"■«  ^'- 

"You've  been   long  on  the   wav"  ha  oo.-j  i 

liking  the  task  he  had  set  himsllf  ^  '''"'^"'^^'  '^^^ 

?!,;  t'  rf         •    '■^''""0  0"  "ith  me  as  far  as  the  late" 
"He  followed  you,"  Kobert  answered.    "I  saw  him    T^«t 

c:uC^ru'etf^  ^"^r  1  --'  -"  ^'  haiTo; 

course,     rou  re  both  young.    But,  if  you'll  take  it  kindly  Ella 
Id  hke  to  mention,  bein'  your  brother,  that  it's  not  the  th^g 
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to  do.  It'a  natural,  you  may  say,  but  there's  many  a  thing 
comes  natural  as  isn't  the  right  thing  to  do.  And  he  mustn't 
do  it  again.  He's  six-and-twenty,  Ella,  and  at  that  age  a  girl 
like  you  can  do  what  she  likes  with  a  man,  so  long's  he's 
clean.  And  there's  never  a  word  ag'in  Melton.  I've  seen 
him  grow  up  from  a  lad,  an'  he's  grown  up  straight.  But 
— just  novs- — I  misdoubt  if  he's  thinkin',  an'  it's  you  that  must 
do  the  thinkin'  for  him.  I  don't  blame  'im.  It's  natural.  A 
man  n^ay  speak  to  a  girl  an'  no  harm,  but  he  mustn't  do  it 
many  times  if  they're  not  to  be  married,  or  folks  will  talk,  an* 
that's  hard  on  the  girl.  He  mustn't  be  seen  hanging  about 
her.  I'm  supposing,"  he  added,  by  way  of  showing  that  the 
matter  was  not  too  serious  for  a  jest,  "I'm  supposing,  you 
see,  that  you're  not  for  marrying  Lord  Melton." 

"  Not  at  present,"  she  answered  with  a  smile.  He  took  that 
for  a  return  of  his  pleasantry  and  was  satisfied. 

"Thank  you,  Bob,"  she  continued.  "I  take  your  counsel 
kindly." 

Simple  and  honest  as  he  was,  ho  stood  in  awe  of  his  splen- 
did sister,  and  had  dreaded  to  do  his  duty  in  this  matter,  not 
knowing  at  all  if  she  would  stand  any  interference.  One  day, 
returning  from  his  work,  he  had  seen  Lord  Melton  ride  by, 
looking  up  to  the  window  where  she  sat,  and  had  thought 
nothing  of  it.  But  the  tame  thing  happened  on  so  many  sub- 
sequent occasions  that  Robert  began  to  think.  And  after  that 
he  made  a  point  of  seeing,  and  drew  his  own  conclusions. 

"  Thank  you  kindly,  Ella,"  he  said.  "  I  didn't  like  to  speak, 
but  I  thought  I  had  oughter." 

"  You  were  right,  Bob,"  she  answered  him  earnestly.  "  You 
always  are  right.    He  shall  not  walk  with  me  again." 

They  had  reached  the  farm  by  this  time  ai^d  no  more  was 
said. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


One  morning,  about  ten  days  later,  there  was  a  variation  in  the 
tranquil  regularity  of  the  life  at  Pratt's  Place.  Breakfast  was 
being  brought  in  to  the  oak-panelled  hall.  Mrs.  Pratt  was 
looping  back  the  heavy  crimson  curtains  which  prevented  the 
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sun  from  streaming  in.  "Where  the  sun  does  not  come  the 
doctor  does,"  she  translated  the  Italian  proverb.  The  three  tall 
windows  were  open  wide,  and  the  low  dark  hall  was  sweet  with 
fresh  air.  She  remained  a  moment,  with  one  hand  still  raised 
holding  on  to  the  curtain,  and  looked  out  across  her  flower 
garden  over  the  woods  to  the  silver  streak  of  sea.  Standing? 
so,  in  her  long  black  dress,  the  slender  elegance  of  her  figure 
outlined  against  the  rich  colour  of  the  curtain,  her  flaxen  hair 
massed  in  shining  coils  round  her  head,  she  made  a  picture 
which  old  Emery,  from  the  hearth  at  the  other  end  of  the 
hall,  contemplated  with  pride  and  pleasure. 

Seraph  came  in,  tip-toeing,  and  hung  about  the  table,  steal- 
ing furtive  glances,  now  at  his  parents  to  see  if  they  were 
watching  him,  now  at  a  pile  of  letters  addressed  to  Adnara, 
who  had  not  yet  appeared.  The  movement  caught  his  father's 
ej-e, 

"  Thy  son  has  an  ample  correspondence,"  he  snid,  addi-essing 
his  wife  across  the  hall.  Adnam  came  in  at  thnt  moment 
from  the  Orchard,  taking  off  his  gloves.  He  saluted  his  father, 
kissed  his  mother,  went  to  his  place  at  the  table,  and  stood, 
waiting  for  his  parents  to  take  their  seats. 

"No  time  to  waste,  eh?"  his  father  chuckled,  coming  for- 
ward himself  as  he  spoke.  Adnam's  promptness  was  always  a 
wonder  to  him. 

You've  a  heavy  correspondence,"  Seraph  said  when  they 
had  seated  themselves,  his  curiosity  not  to  be  contained. 

"Answers  to  an  advertisement,"  Adnam  replied,  pushing 
the  pile  of  letters  to  one  side.  "  I've  been  advertising  for  men  " 
he  explained  to  his  father. 

Old  Emery  nodded,  but  there  was  no  knowing  what  he 
thought  of  this  strange  proceeding,  because  he  did  not  know 
what  to  think  of  it  himself. 

As  the  breakfast  proceeded,  curious  unwonted  sounds  floated 
m  through  the  open  windows.  At  first  there  was  a  distant 
heavy  rumbling,  accompanied,  as  the  sound  approached,  by 
intermittent  puffings  and  snortings  and  an  occasional  shout. 
Then  voices  could  be  heard,  gradually  swelling  in  volume  to  a 
loud  clamour,  as  of  many  men  talking  at  once. 

"Hush,  what's  that?"  old  Emery  asked  sharply  of  a  maid 
who  came  bustling  into  the  hall  from  the  back  premises,  bring- 
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ingr  a  dish  of  grilled  ham,  hot  from  the  fire,  and  letting  in  the 
noise  more  distinctly  through  the  door,  which  she  had  left 
open  behind  her. 

"Please,  sir,  it's  a  railway  train  on  the  road  and  a  great 
van  and  a  hundred  men  in  the  yard  asking  for  Mr.  Adnam," 
she  babbled  in  high  excitement. 

Adnam  became  the  centre  of  attention. 

"  They  must  wait,"  he  said,  unsurprised.  "  I'm  at  break- 
fast.   Give  me  some  ham." 

"  A  hundred  men  ? "  his  father  ejaculated. 

"  Not  fifty,  I  should  think,"  said  Adnam,  reaching  for  the 
mustard.  "The  majority  would  be  added  to  the  tale  just 
to  complete  the  wonder.  The  advertisement  must  have  brought 
them,  though  I  didn't  ask  them  to  come  so  far  merely  on  the 
chance  of  getting  a  job." 

"Do  they  come  like  that  at  your  call!"  said  old  Emery 
much  impressed.  "And  I  could  hardly  get  half  a  dozen  extra 
last  harvest  for  love  or  money." 

"Love  and  money  are  no  use  if  the  men  don't  hear  that 
they  are  being  offered.  And  how  are  they  to  hear  it,  if  they 
are  not  on  the  spot?  I'm  told  that  there  are  thousands  of 
starvmg  men  tramping  about  the  country  on  the  lookout  for 
work.  You  can  judge  if  they're  eager—"  He  paused,  and  the 
clamour  of  men's  voices  in  animated  talk  floated  in  through 
the  open  windows.  "  Those  fellows  must  have  tramped  miles 
on  the  chance  of  getting  a  job." 

'*  But  what's  this  about  a  railway  train  ? "  said  Emery. 
"It's  a  traction-engine  and  some  trucks  of  manure  from 
Closeminster,   I  expect,"  said  Adnam.     "And   the  van  must 
be  a  railway  van  with  tents  and  bedding  from  London  for 
the  men." 

Old  Emery  pushed  his  plate  away  and  looked  at  his  son. 
The  unexampled  independence  of  Adnam's  proceedings  found 
his  slow-moving  mind,  set  deep  in  a  groove  of  habit,  at  a 
loss.  Cautious  consideration  and  much  discussion  had  pre- 
ceded every  unusual  move  in  his  own  life.  But  he  neither  ap- 
proved nor  disapproved,  his  judgment  was  held  in  suspense. 
He  might  have  been  reassured  had  he  looked  at  his  wife,  whose 
delicate  face  was  aglow  with  enthusiasm. 

"  It's  a  good  deal  to  have  to  see  to  all  at  once,"  she  said, 
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her  tone  expressive  of  confidence  in  Adnam'g  ability  to  see 

♦  ij'i^  ^"V""*  happened  so."  said  Adnam,  unperturbed.     "I 
told  them  in  Closeminater  not  to  send  till  I  let  them  know  I 
was  ready.     They've  made  a  mistake;  but  it's  as  well,  since 
the  men  are  hero.    I  can  turn  them  on  to  the  work  at  once." 
ilow  fine  a  thing  it  is  to  be  a  man  of  means  I"  Seraph 

"Time  is  my  capital  just  now,"  said  Adnam. 

His  father  was  leaving  the  table  and  Adnam  rose  too. 

Will  you  come  and  have  a  look  at  the  men,  sir? "  he  asked. 
UJd  JLmery   nodded,   and   they  went   out   together  by  the 

uuuw  '/"*'*  !^°  ^*'^*''"  *""*  '^""^  *o  ^he  yard.  Here  the 
hubbub  of  mens  voices  was  deafening.  The  glint  of  a  medal 
on  a  mans  breast  caught  Adnam's  eye  and  determined  his 
proceedings. 

"  'Tention !  "  ho  roared. 

Father  and  son  had  come  upon  most  of  tl.om  from  behind, 
and  this  was  the  first  intimation  they  had  of  their  arrival. 
Ihere  was  an  instant  hush,  and  the  men  swung  round. 
"  Shun ! "  Adnam  once  more  roared. 
Involuntarily  several  of  the  men  stood  to  attention. 

Old  soldiers  to  the  front!"  Adnam  shouted. 
There  was  a  movement  in  the  crowd,  and  about  a  dozen 
men  came  forward,  making  gaps  where  they  passed  through 
the  ranks.     Adnam's  advertisement  had  been  for  men  to  do 
spade  work    and,  as  he  expected,  a  motley  crew  had  applied. 
Any  sort  of  workman,  down  on  his  luck,  thinks  himself  equal 
to  spado  work,  and  Adnam  had  reckoned  upon   this  to  get 
together  a  staff  with  the  various  qualifications  necessary  for  his 
purpose.    One  by  one  ho  questioned  the  men  who  had  answered 
to  the  call  for  "old  soldiers."     Several  were  militiamen,  the 
rest  had  been  regulars,  short-service  men.  time  expired.    With 
the  glint  of  the  medal  in  the  sunshine,  which  had  suggested 
soldiers  present  to  his  quick  apprehension,  there  also  flashed 
through  Adnam's  mind  the  necessity  for  strict  discipline  in  a 
CMnp  like  this  which  he  projected,  and  the  value  of  the  mea 
who  had  done  their  drill  as  a  help  to  maintain  it     He  ex- 
amined their  papers  carefully   and   found  them  satisfactory. 
Ihere  were  two  gardeners  amongst  them,  a  carpente.%  and  a 
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hodmo.i.  The  ten  owned  to  no  trade,  but  professed  them- 
selves ready  to  do  anything.  The  hodman,  who  had  been  in 
a  Guards  Kegiment,  was  a  brawny  giant,  with  bushy  red  whis- 
kers, narrow  green  eyes,  and  a  soft  little  lisping  voice,  start- 
Iingly  small  for  his  size  It  was  as  if  some  gentle  spirit,  not 
half  big  enough  and  much  too  refined  for  his  body,  had  taken 
possession  of  it.  When  he  had  done  with  these  men,  Adnara 
looked  the  others  over  and  counted  them.  They  dropped  a 
word  hero  and  there  to  each  other,  but  were  silent  for  the 
most  part,  watching  the  proceedings  anxiously.  Many  of  them 
had  travelled  far,  and  all  of  them  had  walked  out  from  Cloae- 
minster.  Several  showed  signs  of  exhaustion  which  Adnam 
was  quick  to  observe.  Notebook  and  pencil  in  hand,  after  an 
impartial  survey,  he  stood  considering,  his  father  looking  on 
meanwhile  as  at  some  strange  game  in  which  he  had  no  interest 
but  that  of  a  spectator.  In  the  pause  the  men  began  to  mutter 
among  themselves.  Adnam  silenced  them.  One  of  them  spoke 
up:  "I've  tramped  fifty  miles  for  this  job,  sir,"  he  said. 

"Form  file,"  said  Adnam,  ignoring  this  appeal. 

The  men  fell  in  one  behind  the  other.  "  Now,"  said  Adnam, 
"  one  at  a  time." 

The  first  man  happened  to  be  the  speaker. 

"N  me?"  Adnam  asked,  with  pencil  ready. 

":      kham  Niel." 

"      aat  can  you  do?" 

*  '  m  a  gardener,  sir.     Anything  in  a  garden." 

"Married  man?" 

"No,  sir."  Adnam  considered  him.  He  was  a  slender, 
intelligent  looking  dark  man  about  thirty.  "Here's  my  cer^ 
tificates,"  ho  said,  holding  out  a  bundle  of  papers. 

"  How  did  you  lose  your  last  job? "  Adnam  asked,  examining 
the  papers  as  he  spoke. 

"My  master  died  and  the  place  was  shut  up,  sir." 

"Ever  lived  in  a  tent?" 

"  No,  sir,  but  I've  no  objection.  My  wages  is  twenty  shil- 
lings a  week." 

"  I'll  give  you  fifteen  and  tent  room,"  Adnam  said.  "  No 
rent  to  pay.    And  a  rise  if  I  find  you  worth  it." 

"  I'll  take  it,  master,"  the  man  said,  resignedly. 

"Pass  on,"  said  Adnam. 
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The  man  tteppecl  asido  briBkly. 

"No  tents  rent  free  for  me.''  a  alouching.  discontented- 
looking  fellow  grumbled  audibly. 

^Hi.  you  tramp  there,  be  off!"  Adnam  shouted  at  him. 

The  other  men  laughed  uproariously.  Public  opinion  was 
evidently  against  the  tramp  and  he    lunk  away. 

When  Adnam  had  finished  his  inspection,  thirty  eligible 
men  remained.  IIo  addressed  them  collectively :  "  I'm  turning 
a  twelve  acre  field  over  there  into  a  market  garden."  he  said; 
"not  an  ordinary  market  garden  where  you  let  things  grow 
so  as  in  due  time  you  may  enjoy  them.  Things  in  my  garden 
have  got  to  grow  in  double-quick  time.  Any  of  you  heard  of 
intensive  culture?" 

"  The  way  they  do  in  France? »  It  was  Markham  Nicl  who 
spoke  up. 

"  Just  so,"  said  Adnam.  "  They  make  it  do  there  to  the 
tune  of  cent,  per  cent.  And  what  a  Frenchman  can  do  an 
Englishman  can  do.  Much  better!"  ("Hear,  Hear,"  from  all 
sides.)  "  There's  work  of  all  kinds  to  be  done  in  my  garden." 
Adnam  continued;  "rough  work  to  begin  with.  Every  inch 
of  ground  must  be  turned  with  the  spado  and  every  ounce  of 
earth  sifted.  Then  skilled  labour  to  follow.  Work  for  car- 
penter, glazier,  bricklayer— and  his  little  mate,  the  hodman  " 
Another  laugh.  "And  gardeners  all  the  time.  There  is  no 
house-room  to  be  had  for  workmen  hereabouts.  Those  who 
stop  with  me  must  go  under  canvas.  They'll  be  welcome  to 
tent  room  till  I  can  build.  And  I'll  give  it  them  rent  free. 
Now,  I  can  give  every  man  Jack  of  you  a  job  if  you'll  take 
It.  But  I  can't  promise  any  one  of  you  that  the  job  will  be 
permanent.  It  may  last  any  time  from  six  days  to  sixty  years. 
Also  you  mayn't  be  my  sort " 

"What  about  grub,  master?"  a  melancholy,  dyspeptic-look- 
ing man  in  the  background  interrupted.  "What  a  workman 
wants  is  his  vittells  reg'lar." 

"  And  plenty  of  'em,"  a  cheerful  voice  put  in. 

There  were  loud  assents  to  this. 

"I'm  with  you  there,  my  men,"  said  Adnam.  "But  your 
food  IS  your  own  business.  Do  you  understand  me?  All  that 
I  can  oflFer  you  at  present  is  a  sporting  chance.  And  you'll 
have  to  turn  to  at  anything  that's  got  to  be  done.     To-day 
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therell  bo  those  tnicka  of  manure  to  unload,  the  tents  to  be 
pitched,  and  youraelven  to  settle  in  Kenorally.  To-morrow  you'll 
have  to  turn  to  at  whatever  comes  next.  Those  who  are  for 
the  job,  hold  up  their  hands!  Those  who  won't  tnke  it,  clear 
out  I " 

Kvcry  hand  went  up. 

Then  Adnam  changed  his  tone,  which  had  been  harsh  and 
domineering.  The  men  had  seen  him  as  master;  they  should 
SCO  him  now  as  friend.  His  father  had  stood  silently  by 
throughout  the  proceedings,  watching  him  as  a  parent  watches 
a  precocious  child,  half-puzzled  and  wholly  pleased.  This 
Adnam  of  his  was  not  to  be  realised!  The  men  had  been 
puzzled  too.  Adiiam's  methods  were  altogether  out  of  the 
ordinary,  but  that  told  to  his  advantage  by  quickening  the 
men's  attention.  Becoming  interested  in  him,  they  forgot 
themselves  in  their  desire  to  seo  what  next.  So  far  Adnam 
had  considered  them  as  material  for  his  puiiwse,  now  he  saw 
them  as  human  beings.  Not  more  than  half  the  number  that 
had  set  out  for  Pratt's  Place  had  arrived.  The  distance  had 
weeded  out  the  weak-willed  and  the  "slouchers."  Those  that 
remained  were  decent-looking  men,  poverty-stricken  for  the 
most  part,  but  washed  and  shaved  and  generally  self-respecting 
in  appearance,  their  clothin  brushed  and  mended,  the  clothing 
of  workmen  too,  bearing  reassuring  witness  in  make  and  ma- 
terial to  tho  wearer's  social  status  as  well  above  that  of  the 
tramp.  One  pathetic  detail  was  observable  in  the  greater 
number,  a  pinched  and  hungry  look,  the  want  of  food.  That 
was  the  item  Adnam  seized  upon  as  requiring  immediate  at- 
tention. 

"  You're  hungry,  my  men,"  he  said.  "  I'll  start  you  with  a 
good  breakfast." 

The  spontaneous  cheer  that  went  up  at  this  announcement 
caused  old  Emery  to  smile. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "you're  right  about  the  hunfjer.  that's 
plain.  But  how  about  consistency?  I  thought  the  men  were 
to  feed  themselves." 

"  See  Emerson  on  a  foolish  consistency,"  Adnam  answered 
with  his  infectious  smile.  "  l^esides.  a  man  you  ask  to 
breakfast  doesn't  expect  you  to  keep  him  for  the  rest  of  his 
life." 
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"Tru^"  Mid  old  Emory.    "Rut  whoro'g  the  jyood  breakfast 
to  come  from  on  this  o.oasionf" 

ninl"*'^''-'"'"  Pf"^  '■'!."'*  '''''*'  "'y  "'"»  «  breakfast  on  a 
pinch  Its  in  a  bad  way."  gai.l  Adnam;  "and  if  Pratfg  Place 
m.n  t  K,vo  my  men  a  breakfaat.  if«  time  I  turned  my  back  on 
It  ir<,  b,x.uno  8eriou«.  "I  don't  want  to  8ponRo  on  you, 
father,"  he  expla.ned.  "  1  only  a«k  for  the  accommodation  U 
can  go  down  to  my  account.     Time  is  my  capital,  you  know." 

Old  Emery  could  scarcely  re»trnin  his  deliffht  in  this  lad 
who  was  at  once  so  much  of  a  ma.,  .nd  so  much  of  a  boy! 
lie  kept  h.9  Kravity  by  remaiT.in^  silent;  but  Adnam,  who  could 
read  him  like  a  t,„ok,  knew  that  the  day  was  his. 

"  There  are  those  thinp.s  we  have  for  the  harvest  supper." 
he  suggested.     "  They  would  do." 

"  You  can  have  all  you  want,  my  son,  and  welcome,"  old 
Ji-mery  answered. 

He  stood  for  a  little,  looking  round,  as  if  anxious  to  fix 
the  scene  in  h.8  m.n-l;  then  walked  away  deliberately  into  the 
house.  Mrs.  Pratt  wm  standing  with  her  back  to  him  when  ho 
entered  the  hall. 

"  'Tention ! "  he  roared,  then  burst  into  one  of  his  fits  of 
gigantic  laughter,  i^  the  earth  could  lau^rh  aloud  in  its  gleo 
on  a  bright  summer  ,jay,  it  would  laugh  like  old  Emery  Pratt 

Hra  lady  had  jumr^d.  and  turned  round  in  affright  when 
ne  roared. 

"  ^^'^^"  f tajtled  thee,  dear."  he  said.  "  Forgive  tho  old  man  I 
But,  LoT'lii  youd  aeen  him  and  heard  him!  "  Ho  spluttered 
again.  iontionl '  he  sajs  to  them,  and  had  'em  as  mild  as 

milk   in  i-    minute." 

After  giving  his  wife  a  detailed  account  of  Adnam's  pro- 
ceetlinga  he  concluded  with  "'Time's  my  money'  1— no"  he 
corrected  himself;  "my  capital'  wa-  what  he  said,  and  it's 
not  the  same  thing.  '  fTe  took  out  a  huge  silk  handkerchief. 
Ihy  son,  dear  heart,"  Ke  got  out  as  ho  wiped  his  eyes;  "  thv 
son  18  brand  new-brand  new."  He  paused  to  enjoy  this  dis- 
covery, smiling  to  himself  the  while.  Ho  could  not  take  Ad- 
naiB  seriously.  All  that  the  boy  did.  appearod  t:  old  Emery 
to  b«  a  sort  of  game  which  his  mother  encouraged  him  to  play 
at  s<;  as  to  keep  him  ou*  of  mischief.  Another  point  recurred 
to  him.     "And  tiiey're  t.    have  a  breakfast,"  he  told  his  wife. 
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"Pratt's  Place  is  to  give  hia  men  a  breakfast,  to  start  them, 
at  his  expense." 

Th^  housekeeper  in  Mrs.  Pratt  became  alert:  "I  must 
see  CO  that,"  she  said.  "  The  kitchen  will  not  be  able  to  cope 
with  .luch  a  number  without  orders.  Happily  yesterday  was 
our  baking  day." 

She  left  the  old  man  murmuring  to  himself:  "Brand  new, 
brand  new." 

The  idea  that  had  flashed  into  Adnam's  fertile  mind  from 
the  old  war  medal  had  in  it  the  germ  of  his  success  as  an 
employer  of  labour.  The  soldier  has  a  contempt  for  the  time- 
wasteful  slackness  of  the  civilian;  he  has  been  trained  to  go 
at  things  with  a  will  and  to  do  them  smartly.  Old  service 
men,  once  they  are  clear  of  the  service,  swear  by  it ;  and  every- 
where the  natural  man  likes  to  play  at  soldiering.  The  flavour 
of  military  discipline,  which  Adnam  by  ac  'dent  had  imparted 
to  his  first  encounter  with  the  men,  expanded  automatically  into 
a  sort  of  militarism  in  all  his  arrangements.  As  whei,  i  regi- 
ment is  marching  through  a  town,  pedestrians,  inspirited  by  the 
movement  and  the  music,  fall  into  step  and  march  along  with 
vhe  men,  enjoying  for  the  moment  the  sensation  of  soldiering, 
so  the  civilians  in  Adnam's  little  band,  although  largely  in 
the  majority,  involuntarily  fell  under  control  of  the  military 
spirit,  and  kept  up  with  the  ex-service  men,  who,  themselves 
elated  at  the  chance  of  showing  off  to  the  tune  of  "  The  way 
we  do  in  the  Army,"  had  the  whole  contingent  resolved  into 
a  fatigue  party,  and  set  to  work  with  precision  at  the  word 
of  command,  in  no  time.  There  was  no  pause.  Having  spoken 
to  his  father,  Adnam  went  straight  on,  giving  directions  with 
the  fluency  of  one  who  has  his  orders  by  heart. 

"Look  here,  men,"  he  said,  "with  my  father's  permission, 
there  is  to  be  breakfast  for  you  as  soon  as  it  can  be  got  ready. 
A  bell  will  be  rung  to  call  you  in.  In  the  meantime  work  must 
be  organised."  He  glanced  at  the  notebook  in  which  he  had 
jotted  down  the  names  of  the  men  and  their  former  occupa- 
tions, but  he  had  little  need  to  consult  it.  His  fresh  young 
mind,  keenly  alert,  took  in  without  effort  all  that  he  required 
for  his  purpose,  and  stored  it  in  a  memory  not  yet  crowded 
enough  to  be  torpid.  He  called  out  Hoskins,  who  had  been 
in  the  Serjeant's  mess,  Peter  Patterson,   a   hospital   orderly, 
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Anthony  Cumberbatch,  a  cockney  waiter,  and  Peter  Green, 
a  soldier  servant,  and  sent  them  off  to  the  kitchen  to  help  with 
the  breakfast.  The  civilians  he  sent  to  unload  the  vans  under 
the  direction  of  Robert  Banks.  The  service  men,  among  whom 
was  one  who  had  given  his  name  as  Corporal  George  Locke, 
a  man  of  good  address,  whose  appearance  inspired  confidence, 
Adnam  took  himself. 

"  You  come  with  me,"  he  said. 

He  led  the  way  through  the  orchard  to  the  further  end  of 
the  field.  Here,  close  to  the  comer  where  the  brook,  sheltered 
by  the  giant  beech,  expanded  into  a  shallow  pool,  as  if  for  a 
rest  to  gather  strength  for  its  final  dash  to  the  sea,  was  a 
level  grassy  space  already  marked  out  for  the  camp.  This 
space  was  backed  by  the  bank  and  high  hedge  which  separated 
Adnam's  Orchard  from  the  next  field.  Across  it,  from  the 
bank  above,  two  magnificent  chestnut-trees,  pyramids  of  flowers 
and  foliage,  stretched  out  their  huge  limbs  protectingly. 

"  This  is  the  place,"  said  Adnam.  It  never  occurred  to  him 
to  ask  the  soldier's  expert  opinion,  but,  as  it  happened,  the 
soldier  approved,  and  signified  his  approval  with  a  compre- 
hensive nod.  "  I  leave  you  to  see  to  the  tents,"  Adnam  went 
on,  putting  Locke  in  command  by  addressing  him  exclusively. 
"There  will  be  cubic  space  and  to  spare  for  the  number  of 
men,  but  not  bedding  enough.  I  didn't  expect  to  get  my  full 
complement  all  at  once.  But  I'll  go  down  to  the  village  my- 
self, and  make  some  arrangements  for  the  present.  You'll 
find  the  tents  in  the  van  there,  on  the  road." 

He  swung  off  when  he  had  spoken,  leaving  the  men  looking 
at  one  another. 

"Seems  up  to  snuff,  that  young  shaver,"  one  of  them  ob- 
served. 

"Seems  pretty  much  of  a  man,"  said  Corporal  George 
Locke.    "  Now  for  the  tents." 

The  men  fell  in  and  followed  him. 

On  his  way  to  the  village,  Adnam,  glancing  back,  saw  the 
men  clustering  round  the  trucks  and  van — men  at  last,  hard 
at  work  already!  His  spirits  rose.  There  was  exhilaration  in 
the  light  bright  air.  His  young  blood  throbbed  in  his  arteries, 
coursed  through  his  veins,  merrily.  He  felt  himself  up  and 
doing,  intensely  alive.    A  thing  that  would  have  annoyed  him 
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yesterday  amused  him  to-day.  The  thing  was  Luke  Banks, 
whom  he  met  near  the  village,  with  his  everlasting  pipe  in 
his  mouth,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  boots  dirty,  face  unshaved, 
and  his  usual  nondescript  clothing,  adding  a  broken-down  look 
generally  to  unmistakable  signs  of  recent  dissipation.  He 
changed  countenance  when  he  saw  his  employer.  "I'm  late, 
but  I've  a  good  reason,"  he  was  beginning.    "  I " 

"  Never  mind  the  lie  this  morning,  Luke.  I  excuse  you  it," 
Adnam  interrupted  him  in  a  hearty  tone.  "  You  haven't  time 
both  for  my  work  and  your  own  good  pleasure,  I  know.  I've 
seen  that  all  along.  No  need  to  apologise.  A  man  can't  do 
everything.  I  knew,  when  I  saw  that  you  hadn't  come  again 
with  Robert,  that  I  should  have  to  set  you  free,  so  I've  filled 
up  your  place.  Don't  give  yourself  any  more  trouble  on  my 
account." 

Luke's  jaw  dropped.  He  had  appraised  his  services  at  an 
extravagant  value,  as  indispensable  in  fact,  in  view  of  the 
scarcity  of  men,  and  had  presumed  on  this  to  make  holiday 
when  it  suited  himself.  His  wrath  rose.  "Do  I  understand 
you  to  be  telling  me  that  jv/u've  chucked  me,  Mr.  Adnam 
Pratt?  That  you've  been  and  gone  and  put  another  man  in 
my  place  without  fair  warning  given  ? " 

"  I've  put  about  thirty  men  in  your  place,  Mr.  Luke  Banks," 
said  Adnam.  "Poor,  miserable,  down-trodden  slaves,  who  are 
willing  to  work  as  well  as  to  take  their  pay." 

Irony  is  a  cruel  goad  when  there  is  a  shameful  truth  in  the 
point  of  it.  Luke  squared  up  to  Adnam,  doubling  his  fists. 
He  probably  would  not  have  struck,  but  Adnam  dealt  less  in 
probabilities  than  in  possibilities  and  had  bowled  Luke  over 
in  the  dust  with  a  well-directed  blow  straight  from  the  shoulder 
before  that  gentleman  knew  himself  what  he  meant  by  the 
threat  of  his  attitude. 

"Ill  have  the  law  of  you,"  he  shouted  at  Adnam,  sitting 
up,  but  not  rising. 

"  Go  home  and  get  washed,"  said  Adnam,  walking  oflf. 

"You  think  a  lot  of  yerself,  Adnam  Pratt,"  Luke  hurled 
after  him  from  his  seat  in  the  dust,  "you  son  of  an  old 
huckster  and  a  foreign  hussy " 

Adnam  was  back  on  him  and  had  him  by  the  collar,  hauling 
him  on  to  his  feet,  at  one  bound. 
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Get  up,  you  cur,"  he  said,  speaking  low  through  his  teeth 
m  concentrated  fuiy.    "  The  one  thing  you've  earned  since  you 
came  to  me  is  a  licking,  and  you're  jolly  well  going  to  get  it " 
And  Luke  did  get  it.    He  showed  what  fight  he  could,  but 
he  never  got  a  hit  in,  nor  could  he  save  himself  from  the  blows 
showering  on  him  from  every  side  as  Adnam  danced  round 
him.  a  whirlwind  of  fists  and  feet.     The  devil  that  slumbers 
m  silent  people,  once   roused,   does  devil's   work,   and  Luke 
shouted  "  Murder  1»  with  good  reason.    What  was  left  of  him 
lying  on  the  road  was  only  just  alive,  and  would  not  have 
been  that  if  he  had  not  collapsed  beyond  the  possibility  of 
setting  him  up  on  his  feet  again.    Training  had  made  it  sec- 
ond nature  in  Adnam  to  play  fair,  and,  although  drunk  with 
rage,  he  could  not  strike  the  beast  when  he  was  down.    He 
stood  over  him  panting  and  with  fists  still  clenched,  but  he  did 
not  touch  him.    He  watched  him,  sick  himself  with  eagerness 
to  have  him  up  and  be  at  him  again;  but,  as  he  waited,  the 
enforced  quiescence  put  his  hot  blood  off  the  boil,  the  storm 
subsided,  and  his  sanity  returned  as  suddenly  as  the  madness 
had  seized  him.    He  picked  up  his  cap  and  dusted  it,  set  right 
the  disorder  of  his  dress,  and  walked  off,  with  very  little  more 
sign  of  disturbance  upon  him  than  before  the  encounter.    Luke 
he  left  lying  in  the  dirt.    He  made  no  pretence  of  helping  him. 
He  had  done  with  him,  as  with  vermin  of  any  other  kind,  from 
the  moment  that  he  could  beat  him  no  more.     It  was  Petti- 
block  who  found  him  eventually  and  played  the  good  Samar- 
itan.    And   when  Pettiblock   asked   Luke  who   or  what  had 
mauled  him,  Luke  said  he  had  been  knocked  down  and  rolled 
over  by  a  runaway  horse  with  a  lady  on  it,  which  he  had  (gal- 
lantly,  understood)   madi-  an  effort  to   stop  by  springing  in 
front  of  it.    With  Lena  Kedlock,  notoriously  the  wildest  rider 
known  to  those  parts,  staying  at  the  Castle,  the  story  of  the 
runaway  horse  with  a  lady  on  it  was  not  improbable.     What 
Pettiblock  did  question  was  the  kind  of  injuries  inflicted  by 
that  horse.    Never  before  had  he  seen  or  heard  of  such  a  tiior- 
ough  drubbing  as  the  result  of  a  casual  kick. 

Adnam  went  about  his  business  with  the  stimulating  feel- 
ing that  he  was  having  a  finely  varied  good  time  all  round. 
In  the  village  he  contracted  to  have  bags  made  of  stout  mate- 
rial, seven  feet  long  by  four  feet  wide,  open  at  one  end,  to  be 
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delivered  that  evening;  his  intention  being  to  have  them  filled 
with  sweet  hay,  purchased  from  his  father.  He  also  ordered 
up  a  load  of  planks  and  such  covering  of  rough  rugs  and  blan- 
kets as  he  could  get. 

When  he  returned,  he  found  his  men  seated  round  a  long 
table  on  trestles  in  the  servants'  hall  at  an  ample  meal  washed 
down  with  light  beer.  Their  jolly  talk  and  laughter  could  be 
heard  down  the  road.  When  Adnam  appeared,  one  of  them 
rose  with  a  mug  in  his  hand :  "  Here's  your  health,  squire,  and 
good  luck,"  he  said. 

The  other  men  scrambled  to  their  feet,  and  drank  the  toast 
with  all  honours. 

The  cockney  waiter,  equal  to  the  occasion,  handed  Adnam 
a  glass  in  time.  He  raised  it.  "Your  health,  men  all,"  he 
responded.  "  Put  your  hearts  into  whatever  you  are  at,  whether 
it  be  work  or  whether  it  be  play— I  trust  you'll  have  your 
share  of  both — and  the  hick  will  come  to  us  all." 

Moral  sentiments  como  congenially  after  good  cheer.  Adnam 
left  the  servants'  hall  to  the  tune  of  "For  he's  a  jolly  ijood 
fellow." 

He  found  his  mother  in  a  deprecating  mood. 

'*  So  many  men,  Adnam ! "  she  protested. 

"  Cheapest  in  the  end,  mother  dear,"  he  said.  "  They'll  do 
the  work  in  no  time,  which  will  be  a  great  saving  of  wages. 
And  I  shall  get  my  seeds  in  and  up,  expenses  lowered  and 
profits  begun,  before  another  man  has  done  calculating  the 
chances." 

Adnam  found  the  men  accommodating.  There  was  ample 
room  in  the  two  great  tents.  The  sacks  filled  with  sweet  hay 
were  restful  enough.  Covering  was  short,  but  the  weather  was 
warm  and  dry,  and  they  made  shift  with  their  clothes.  Tho 
novelty  of  the  arrangements  pleased  them.  The  cockney 
waiter,  whom  they  had  promptly  nicknamed  Fusty  Ginger  on 
account  of  his  colouring  and  the  want  of  fresh  air  suggested 
by  his  whole  appearance,  expressed  the  general  opinion  when 
he  said :  "  This  bally  picnic's  rare  sport.  I'm  agreeable  for  a 
good  spell  of  it." 

Bally  picnic  caught  the  men's  fancy  as  a  good  comprehen- 
sive designation  for  the  whole  undertaking.  Old  Emery's  feel- 
ing, that  it  was  a  sort  of  a  game  at  which  this  bright  boy  with 
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plenty  of  money  was  playing,  was  latent  amongst  them,  but  they 
were  prepared  to  respect  the  rules  of  the  game  and  play  fair! 
and  they  had  taken  to  Adnam,  whom  they  adopted  from  the 
{jy^  I. "I  Y°-/  Shaver."     There  were  difficulties  about 
feedmg,  but  here  old  Emery's  generous  hospitality  again  came 
to  the  rescue  with  a  whole  sheep,  just  to  start  them.    The  com- 
missariat arrangements  were  put  into  the  hands  of  Iloskins 
who  had  been  m  the  sergeant's  mess,  a  capable  fellow.    He  had 
to  be  seconded  from  Adnam's  service  fur  the  purpose,  but  the 
men  contributed  to  his  support,  and  also   to  that  ;f  Fusty 
Omger  whoso  ridiculous  pretences  with  a  spade  were  redeemed 
by  high  competency  m  the  kitchen.     Digging  was  bevond  his 
strength,  but  he  could  cook.    Adnam  would  hrve  no  beer  in 
camp   but  the  men  took  kindly  to  tea  and  coffee.     The  fine 
weather  and  the  healthy  life  in  the  open  air  told  happily  upon 
their  spirits.     Their  appetites  were  too  importunate  for  econ^ 
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xneat  and  vegetables,  were  kept  going,  and  there  was  bread  and 
cheese  and  bacon  m  plenty.  They  were  eagerly  ready  to  pay 
up  for  food.  Women  m  their  place  would  have  saved  their  pen- 
nies and  suffered  in  health.  Men  are  wiser.  They  feed  them- 
sdves  well  when  they  can,  and  reap  the  benefit  in  strength  and 
efficiency.  Most  of  these  men  had  never  been  full-fed  in  their 
hves,  never  tasted  the  wholesome  exhilaration  of  an  outdoor 
ife  in  such  surroundings,  and  it  was  is  if  they  had  never 
hved  before.  There  n-as  no  harbour,  not  even  a  jetty  on  the 
shore,  but  some  few     shermen  and  their  families  lived  in  cot^ 

^uZ^^i^  '1^  fl"^  T^  °"  '^^  ^"'*^^'-  «i^«  «^  the  Coast- 
guards Death,  and  brought  their  fish  for  sale  to  the  village 

Fresh  fish  was  a  joy  to  the  labouring  men.  but  the  climax 

came  when  they  discovered  for  themselves  that  the  sea  was 

ba  Ln  .  !t  '"^  ^  ^'^  ^""^  '^'  ''''^'-^-  From  that  trme 
ba  hing  and  fishing  from  an  old  boat  that  belonged  to  Pratt's 
Place  and  was  k-pt  on  the  beac,  became  the  staple  relaxations 
of  the  oamp   and  the  healthy  sport  told  on  the  men.  mentally 

to  Inn/r     Vf  *^l^f  ^'"^*«-     ^*  ^^^-  *h-™  «o™ething 
o  look  forward  to  with  pleasure,  something  to  discuss  with 
interest   something  to  eat  with  relish;  the  three  principal  in- 
gredients that  go  to  make  up  the  good  of  life 

Adnam  gave  his  men  two  days  to  settle;  then,  on  the  even- 
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ing  of  the  second  day,  ho  went  down  to  the  camp,  accompanied 
by  Robert  Banks.  The  night  was  starlit,  bright,  and  fresh. 
The  men  had  collected  sticks  and  made  a  bonfire,  round  which 
most  of  them  sat,  some  smoking,  some  mending  their  clothes, 
some  drowsing.  The  flickering  firelight,  playing  intermittently 
on  the  grey  tents  in  the  background,  and  on  the  green  canopy 
of  sheltering  chestnut-trees,  just  then  crowded  with  flowers, 
all  upstanding  like  white  wax  candles,  wrought  the  scene  into 
strong  relief  for  moments  at  a  time;  then,  as  the  flames  rose 
and  fell,  dropped  it  back  again  among  the  shadows.  When 
Adnam  appeared,  the  men  suspended  their  various  occupations. 
The  old  service  men,  mannerly  always,  stood  up;  most  of  the 
others  followed  their  example;  but  some  few  did  not  move. 

"Roll  call,  Robert,"  Adnam  ordered.  "Every  man  present 
answer  '  Here '  to  his  name." 

He  had  given  Robert  orders  to  forewarn  the  men  of  this 
visit,  and  all  were  present. 

When  the  roll  call  was  complete  Adnam  said,  "  Silence 
now,"  and  paused.  And  in  the  pause  a  hundred  little  sounds, 
far  and  near,  a  dog  barking,  a  sheep  coughing,  the  crackling 
of  the  fire,  the  babbling  of  the  brook,  the  rustle  of  leaves,  and 
that  indeterminate  noise  made  by  the  involuntary  movements 
of  people  waiting  in  silence,  became  obtrusive.  The  effect  of 
the  pause,  though  not  calculated  by  Adnam,  who  had  merely 
hesitated  to  choose  his  words,  was  good.  Workmen  delight  in 
a  meeting,  in  oratory,  in  the  sound  of  a  speaker's  voice  and  of 
their  own.  The  prospect  of  a  speech  kindles  their  interest  and 
sharpens  their  wits.  When  Adnam  began,  he  was  already  in 
touch  with  his  audience. 

"  You've  had  two  days  of  this  camp,  men,"  he  said  at  last. 
"  You've  had  time  to  see  what  the  work  will  be,  and  what  the 
life  will  be  when  all's  in  order.  The  job  may  be  a  long  one 
and  it  may  not.  I  can't  promise  any  one  of  you  anything  at 
present  but  the  day's  pay  for  the  day's  work,  and  no  more  than 
a  day's  notice  to  those  I  may  have  to  discharge.  There'll  be 
permanent  billets  for  some  of  you,  but  for  how  many  I  don't 
myself  yet  know.  It  will  depend  upon  what  you're  good  for, 
not  only  as  workmen,  but  as  decent  members  of  society.  There 
must  be  discipline  in  this  camp.  It  is  said  that  manners  make 
a  man.    But  you  must  dig  deeper  than  that  to  find  what  makes 
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a  man.    What  makes  manners?    Discipline!    A  man  without 
disciplme  is  no  better  than  an  untrained  horse.    You'll  never 
be  able  to  trust  him.    He'll  be  nasty  at  every  turn.     And  so 
will  the  undisciplined  man.     By  discipline  I  don't  mean  the 
Ifooso  stop  "—laughter— -^  I  mean  principle.     Good  principles 
are  at  the  bottom  of  good  discipline,  therefore  I  sav  discipline 
makes  the  man."    ("  It  does  »  from  a  voice  in  the  background.) 
Ill  have  no   rowdy  manners  here.     This  camp  must  be   a 
camp  of  gentlemen."    ("Hear!  hear!  »  unanimously.)    Adnam 
paused  to  let  the  announcement  sink  in.    One  immediate  effect 
of  It  became  evident.     Ihe  men  who  had  hitherto  kept  their 
seats  stood  up.     "I  would  deny  no  man  his  right  to  a  glass 
of  beer,"  Adnam  proceeded.    He  was  interrupted  by  a  unani- 
mous cheer.    "  But  I  deny  to  any  man  in  my  employ  the  right 
to  make  a  beast  of  himself.     The  man  who  gets  drunk,  the 
man  who  gets  into  a  row,  the  man  who  frequents  low  haunts 
and  chums  with  bad  characters,  the  man  who  brings  a  bad 
name  on  this  camp  by  misconducting  himself  in  any  way— 
that  man  must  go.     He  must  be  kicked  out  on  the  spot  for 
the  good  of  the  camp."    The  men  did  not  cheer  this  announce- 
ment.     They    took    it    seriously    with    a    few    "  hear-hears." 
Adnam's  oratory  had  gripped  them.     Moral  rectitude  was  be- 
ginning  to   glow   in   their   breasts.      The   capacity   to   adopt 
strong  measures  is.  a  proof  of  power  which  inspires  respect. 
In  the  resonant  tones  of  Adnam's  fine  voice,  in  the  clear  cool 
unhurried  enunciation  of  each  word,  in  the  simple  directness, 
the  absence  of  pose  of  any  kind,  he  impressed  them,  in  spite 
of  his  youth,  as  one  who  could  command,  a  man  who  knew 
what  he  wanted  and  went  for  it  straight.     Therr    t:?  finality 
in  his  every  utterance.     From  the  law,  as  he  laid     >;  down, 
there  would  be  no  appeal.     It  is  your  shilly-sh,  Ily  that  men 
cannot  abide.     Adnam's  decision,  acting  like  a  biacing  tonic, 
pulled  his  men  together. 

"  This  is  a  free  country,"  he  went  on.  "A  man  may  live 
as  he  likes  so  long  as  he  lives  decently.  Some  of  you  men 
have  had  a  respectable  upbringing.  Y<-u  belong  to  various  re- 
ligious bodies,  no  doubt.  Each  worships  in  his  own  way,  as 
each  has  a  right  to  do.  So  long  as  he  looks  up  to  something 
better  than  himself,  he'll  keep  straight.  There  is  nothing  that 
keeps  a  man  up  to  the  mark  like  the  observance  of  Sunday. 
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The  man  who  puts  away  on  Saturday  night  everything  that  he 
has  been  using  during  the  week,  and  puts  away  with  his  tools 
the  thoughts  of  the  week,  and  gives  himself  up  on  Sunday  to 
different — to  higher — thoughts;  who  stretches  himself  and  dis- 
poses himself  to  rest  his  body  and  refresh  his  mind ;  that  man 
will  renew  himself,  and  on  Monday  morning  he  will  wake 
much  more  of  a  man.  The  cattle,  nay,  the  very  machines  are 
the  better  for  a  day  of  rest.  I  don't  say  be  dull  on  Sunday. 
On  the  contrary,  I  say  enjoy  the  day,  every  hour  of  it;  but 
make  it  Sunday.  There  is  no  variety  of  places  of  worship 
here.  But  those  who  would  worship  God  will  find  Him  the 
same  God,  their  own  God,  in  our  little  parish  church,  as  they 
have  found  Him  in  their  own  communion.  The  man  who  has 
a  God  is  a  lucky  man.  On  Sunday  mornings  I  hope  to  see  a 
strong  contingent  from  this  camp  march  into  church— I  hope 
to  see  them  there  for  their  own  good,  and  for  the  good  of  those 
to  whom,  being  men,  they  set  a  good  example." 

The  acknowledgments  that  followed  this  effort  were  some- 
what vague,  but  there  was  nothing  hostile  in  them. 

"For  Sunday  evenings  I  propose  to  find  recreation,"  Ad- 
nam  continued — then  checked  himself.  He  had  been  about  to 
say  that  there  would  be  recreation  for  the  men  who  went  to 
church,  but  perceived  in  time  that  it  would  be  a  mean  bribe 
to  offer  it  as  a  reward.  "Recreation,"  he  repeated— "or  so  I 
hope  it  will  prove.  \V'ith  my  father's  approval,  I  invite  you 
all  to  the  house  at  eight  o'clock— to  be  entertained  to  the  best 
of  our  ability."  The  acknowledgments  here  were  hearty.  "  For 
the  discipline  of  the  camp,"  Adnam  concluded,  "you  must 
yourselves  be  responsible.  Choose  your  own  captain  and  offi- 
cers, make  your  own  rules,  and  stick  to  ihem.  You  know  now 
what  my  rules  are.  Those  who  are  willing  to  abide  by  them 
hold  up  their  hands.  Those  who  object  to  any  one  of  them 
get  out  morrow  morning.  In  favour!"  Every  hand  went 
up.  "  A{^ .  xst !  "  Not  a  man  moved.  "  Carried  unanimously," 
Adnam  an^.ounced.  "Good.  I  have  told  you  what  you  have 
to  expect.  I  have  had  my  say.  If  any  man  here  would  speak, 
how's  his  Hme."  Adnam  waited.  In  the  pause  there  was  some 
shuffling  and  whispering.  Then  the  melancholy  looking  man, 
who  had  said  at  the  hiring  that  what  a  man  wanted  was  "  his 
grub  reg'lar,"  was  pushed  forward.    This  man  never  owned  to 
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any  trade.    He  described  his  former  occupation  as  "  odd  jobs," 
but  the  men  discovered  in  him  something  su|)erior  to  odd  jobs, 
and  promptly  dubbed  him  Shoemaker  because  of  his  lugubrious 
aspect,  shoemakers  being  notoriously  of  a  suicidal  disposition. 
He  took  off  his  hat.     "  Which  I  don't  want  it  to  bo  thought 
I'm  pushing,"  ho  began.     "I  speaks  fur  myself."     ("Speak 
upl  "  e  voice  shouted  from  behind.)   IIo  cleared  his  throat  and 
tried  again.     "Which  I'm  speaking  fur  myself,"  he  repeated. 
"  Odd  jobs  is  my  occipation.     This  'ere's  a  odd  job.     Ef  you'd 
tole  me  las'  week  I'd  'a'  bin  'ere  to-night  a  listenin'  to  a  young 
Boss  wot  speaks  like  a  bureau-crazy   (bureaucracy)   all  by  'is 
lone,  I'd  not  'a'  believed  you.    I'd  'a'  laid  it  was  an  inwention, 
like  them  writin'  chaps  puts  in  the  aoosepapers."   He  stopped 
dead.    ("  Get  on,  old  chap,"  came  from  the  background,  encour- 
agingly.)    "  It's  a  rum  start,"  he  resumed,  as  if  the  words  had 
been  jerked  out  of  him.    "  I  don't  say  it's  a  bad  start."    ("  Say 
it's  a  good  'un,  then.")     "Well,"  he  conceded,  deliberately, 
"  I'll  say  it's  a  good  'un."    The  men  laughed  and  cheered.   The 
orator  brisked  up.     "  'Ere's  a  young  Boss,"  he  said,  "  as  knows 
what  'e  wants,  an'  tells  us  straight,  tak'  it  or  leave  it.     I  fur 
one  ses   'Thankee,   sir,   I   tak's   it.'"     He  made  Adnam   an 
awkward  bow  and  backed  to  his  place.    Again  the  men  cheered. 
Then  they  set  up  "  For  he's  a  jolly  good  fellow." 

"It's  a  bargain,  then,"  Adnam  said  when  the  chorus 
stopped.    "  In  England  wc  shake  hands  on  a  bargain." 

The  suggestion  appealed  to  the  men.  Th^  were  in  the 
mood  to  be  pleased. 

"We  do!"  they  shouted. 

Adnam  held  out  his  hand  to  the  nearest.  The  rest  fell  into 
line  and  filed  by,  each,  as  he  came  up  to  Adnam,  stopping  to 
shake  hands,  and  at  the  same  time  each  said,  "It's  a  bar- 
gain," solemnly,  and  somehow  felt  that  he  had  taken  an  oath 
of  allegiance. 

The  ceremony  ended  with  three  cheers  for  Adnam,  and 
three  for  Queen  and  country,  three  more  for  Foreman  Robert 
Banks,  and  an  extra  three  for  the  Shoemaker— the  cumulative 
eifect  being  a  species  of  intoxication,  under  cover  of  which 
Adnam,  followed  by  his  aide-de-camp,  withdrew. 

"I'm  much  obliged  to  you  for  stopping  to-night,  Robert," 
Adnam  said.    "What  do  you  think  of  this  day's  doings?" 
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"Well,"  said  Robert  in  his  slow  way,  "I  agree  with  that 
melancholy  chap,  '  it's  a  rum  start.' " 

"  Say  *  It's  a  good  'un,' "  Adnam  followed  on. 

"I'll  say  it  looks  like  a  good  'un,*'  Robert  cautiously  al- 
lowed. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


Old  Emery's  interest  in  Adnam's  Orchard  increased.  It 
was  the  new  toy  of  his  old  age,  a  sort  of  mechanical  con- 
trivance kept  going  for  him  by  Adnam  whenever  he  chose  to 
play  with  it.  Always  when  he  appeared,  Adnam  received  him 
ceremoniously,  and  insisted  on  showing  him  round.  At  first 
he  saw  nothing  but  chaos,  with  men  swarming  about  for  the 
sole  purpose,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  of  getting  in  each  othci-'a 
way.  Then  order  began  to  grow  out  of  chaos.  Neat  paths  cut 
the  oblong  field  into  exact  divisions,  and  at  regular  intervals, 
where  the  paths  intersected  each  other,  were  circular  spaces,  in 
the  centre  of  each  of  which  came  first  a  round  of  brickwork, 
then  neat  mouldings  of  stucco,  and  behold  deep  basins  with 
water  laid  on  from  the  brook. 

"Humph,"  said  old  Emery,  contemplating  the  moulding 
round  the  basins ;  "  cupids  in  the  middle  next,  I  suppose,  blow- 
ing the  water  up  into  the  air  from  conch  shells." 

"  In  time,"  said  Adnam.  "  I'll  beautify  as  I  go  along.  It 
heartens  one  to  have  things  look  nice.  I  see  no  antagonism 
between  use  and  beauty;  they  should  bo  friends.  In  the  old 
days,  when  men  put  heart  into  their  work,  they  were  friends." 

Old  Emery  met  this  assertion  with  a  grunt.  He  remem- 
bered having  said  somelhing  of  tho  same  kind  himself  to 
Adnam  in  his  childhood  when  pointina:  out  to  him  the  beau- 
tiful workmanship  on  some  old  locks.  "  And  when  do  you 
reckon  to  begin  with  your  beautifications  ? "  ho  asked. 

"When  I've  got  close  planting  in  full  swiufc,"  Adnam  an- 
swered, taking  him  seriously,  "  and  I'm  getting  my  six  and 
eight  crops  from  a  bed." 

"  What  percentage  of  profit  do  you  reckon  to  have  then  oa 
your  outlay  per  acre?" 
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"  About  six  hundred." 

"Six  hundred  per  cent,  an  acre  on  twelve  acres!"  old 
Emery  cxclaimiH),  incredulously.  "  That  comes  to  a  tidy  sum — 
more  thin  I  get  otF  fourteen  hundred,  and  I'm  reckoned  to 
do  well." 

"  Thero  won't  bo  profit  on  twelve  acres."  said  Adnnm.  "  Tho 
paths  takt'  space,  and  the  men,  and  the  8ho<U." 

Old  Ki.icry  jylanced  to  tho  north  corner  of  the  field,  whence 
came  a  sound  of  incessant  hammering.  Men  wen)  clustorinff 
there  thick  just  then,  and  there  were  frrciit  slabs  of  corruRatecl 
iron  clanging  as  it  was  moved  about,  lie  went  in  without 
another  word,  and  found  his  wife.  "  Thy  son,"  lu;  said,  "  is 
brand  new,  brand  new." 

Adnam  found  his  old  army  men  reliable  und  handy  in  many 
ways,  but  less  expert  than  other  workmen  by  reason  of  tho 
time  they  had  rusted  in  the  service.  Accustomed  to  discipline 
themselves,  they  influenced  tho  public  opinion  of  tho  camp  in 
favour  of  discipline. 

"  When  thinprs  po  repr'lar  they  gn  easy."  was  one  of  Cor- 
poral Geor^o  Locke's  favourite  maxinK«4.  "Do  a  thing  yourself 
and  you'll  get  it  done,"  was  another. 

Adnam  looked  within  for  his  knowledge  of  men,  judging  of 
their  requirements  by  his  own.  The  hot-bed  of  altruism  laid 
in  his  character  by  his  mother's  teaching  was  bound  to  be  pro- 
ductive. At  prcM'Ut.  in  certain  things,  ho  was  little  more  than 
an  echo  of  her  ideas,  and  a  bit  of  a  prig,  no  doubt,  but  what 
clever  mother's  son  is  not  a  bit  of  a  prig  at  that  age  if  he  is 
going  to  succccii^  Tho  question  of  recreation  was  one  of  tho 
first  that  ho  faced.  He  started  a  discussion  on  the  subject  at 
dinner  the  day  after  tho  men  ij;ot  into  camp,  an<l  without  wait- 
ing to  see  what  they  mid  do  for  themselves.  Seraph  gave 
him  nn  ornming  by  prognosticating  drunkenness  and  rows. 
Adnam  (i.  (dncerted  him  by  agreeing  to  the  possiliility.  "If 
they're  to  be  kept  straight,  thoy  must  have  wholesonit;  amuse- 
ment," he  said.  "  People  quolo  '  all  work  untl  no  play  makes 
Jack  a  dull  boy,'  and  yet  go  on  allowing  it  to  be  all  work  and 
no  play  for  the  villagers.  What  will  these  nion  of  mine  have 
for  relaxation  when  t'-cir  ~ork  is  done?  The  village  pub! 
There's  not  another  place  they  can  go  to;  not  a  thing  to  take 
them  out  of  themselves  but  drink." 
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"  They'll  bo  gla<i  enough  to  rest.  I  »houI<l  think,"  hia  fathef 
Mid. 

"I  don't  mean  thera  to  b<«  glad  enough  to  real,"  said 
Adiium.  "  'Dumb  cattle  driven '  won't  d<i  for  my  job,  I  must 
have  intelligent  work.  That  means  shorter  hours  and  good 
food.  Tho  labourer  on  the  land  is  only  too  often  good  for 
nothing  by  the  end  of  his  day  but  to  throw  himself  down  like 
un  animal  and  sleep.  You  see  them  cverywhen\  besottetl  with 
fatigue.    A  man  should  have  a  ehaneo  of  living  a  man's  life." 

"What  do  you  cull  a  man's  life?"  old  Emery  asked,  amusotl 
aa  always  with  the  boy's  precocity, 

"A  life  in  which  his  time  eun  bo  so  divided  thnt  every 
thing  ho  docs  is  a  pleasure  to  him,"  Aclnam  answered,  after 
careful  consideration.  "Too  much  of  anything  upsets  liio 
balance.  Ho  must  havo  work,  an<l  hard  work  too,  but  work 
that  ho  likes.  And  ho  must  have  leisure  in  proper  proportion 
for  recreation,  tho  recreation  of  his  choice.  An  outdoor  worker 
would  turn  to  book.^  pr.)bably,  a  mill  hand  would  bo  all  for  a 
garden.  There  are  hobbies  enough  for  men  to  chooso  from  if 
they  have  tho  time,  and  ono  wholesome  hobby  with  leave  to 
pursue  it  will  keep  a  man  out  of  the  public-house." 

"Who's  your  authority?"  Seraph  sniggered. 

"  Any  man  you  like  who's  added  a  lino  to  tho  '  Book  of  tho 
Wisdom  of  Ages,' "  Adnam  answered  unprovoked.  "  '  To  luinjur 
that  we  love  wo  rise  betimes,'  '  The  labour  wo  delight  in  physics 
pain,'  '  Pleasure  untl  action  make  the  hours  seem  short.' " 

Old  Emery  looked  at  hia  wife  and  chuckled.  New  knowl- 
edge, like  new  clothes,  is  prone  to  bo  aired  by  tho  young. 
Adnam  had  his  lesson  off  pat,  and  his  father  knew  who  had 
taught  him  it.  Ho  would  not  be  so  confidently  didactic  when 
he  was  a  little  older. 

A  sullen  jealousy  of  his  half-brother  had  seized  upon  Seraph 
lately;  ho  had  an  absorbing  desire  to  see  Adnam's  daring 
enterprise  a  failure.  Ho  had  none  of  his  father's  large  tol- 
erance for  the  boyishness  of  a  boy.  Tho  denial  of  ability  in 
others  gives  the  measuro  of  a  small  mind;  power  of  apprecia- 
tion being  lacking  to  it  in  every  sense.  Seraph  saw  nothing 
but  bumptiousness  in  Adnam.  What  the  ungenerous  set  down 
to  bumptiousness  is  often  a  symptom  of  diffidence  acting  as  a 
goad  and  driving  us  to  untimely  eiTorts  to  prove  our  case  to 
ourselves  more  than  to  others.     Self-assertiveness  is  a  screen 
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behind  which  iprnornnco  ond  doubt  sock  to  roncoal  thrmwlvcB, 
and  igti'^  co  nnd  doubt  there  mu8t  b«  ovpn  in  tho  moHt  prom- 
ising y  !  ..  AUnam  wus  no  pxception,  but  hf  hud  th«'  mrrit 
in  which  lieti  the  oiio  frrcut  ho^u*  of  hih'ccsh  in  life,  ilo  wiiH 
not  above  bcin^  tauKht,  and,  in  Hpito  of  U-iii;.'  opinioiintwi,  ho 
did  honwttly  dcHiro  to  uriive  at  tho  truth  rather  than  to  prove 
him8i>If  right.  Tn fortunately  Koraph's  covert  hneers  had  often 
the  etfoct  of  provoking  him  to  <h»gniatiHt ,  when,  witli  a  littht 
sympathetic  eneouragcment,  it  would  have  been  more  natural 
to  him  to  defer. 

"  Voii  have  Homo  plan  of  recreation  in  your  head  for  your 
men,  I  BuppoMo,"  hia  father  said. 

"  Why  not  import  an  opera  company  for  their  amusement?" 
Si  raph  suggested. 

Hut  old  Kmery  had  been  stnick  by  Adnam's  remarks.  Ho 
loake<l  across  to  his  lady  and  nodded  a  reijuest  for  h<T  help. 

"Would  it  bo  any  use,"  she  ventured  upon  reflection,  "to 
have  8omo  music  for  them?  On  Sunday  evening,  for  instance 
— a  little  entertainment  in  tho  hall,  and  a  little  supper  after- 
wards. Wo  could  play  .r  \  slug  to  them.  And  doubtless  they 
can  play  and  sij':.'  thtn.' .'Ivi  .;,  some  of  them.  What  do  you 
sayt" 

Old  Emery  r-  ,,U«     ,t  nri 
suggestion  strj  K  ..'■•'.i  >lt.,nu 

"Wo  need  '-ti.,;,    •>:';    .'bfr    -vi 
added,  to  give  h\n:  i  -r 

"If  any  are  askci,    i!  a  '• 
tinction  m  such  a  maiit  '       vdiiam  declared. 

"  You're  right  there,  juy  boy,"  his  father  agreed,  avoiding 
the  main  isstie  by  picking  up  this  point.  "  Never  make 
favourites.  What's  the  matter  with  you.  Seraph?"  he  broke 
off  sharply. 

Seraph  had  hunched  his  shoulders  and  sniggered  signifi- 
cantly when  his  father  spoke  of  favourites.  His  father  under- 
stood him  and  was  irritated  into  giving  his  consent  to  the 
scheme. 

This  was  how  it  came  about  that  Adnam  had  been  able  to 
invite  the  men  when  he  addressed  them  on  that  first  occasion. 


.  --n 


r  at  first;  such  a  revolutionary 
onducted  ones,"  Mrs.  Pratt 
'liked.     I  can  mako  no  dis- 


:t. 


The  following  Sunday  morning  being  fine  and  bright,  found 
all  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  in  their  usual  places  in 
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church.     Church  being  the  one  place  of  re-union,  the  only 
opportunity  people  had  of  seeing  their  fellow  creatures  gath- 
ered together,  it  was  the  custom  to  get  there  in  good  time  for 
the  purpose  of  observation.     To  watch  others  come  in  was  the 
diversion  aimed  at,  there  was  so  much  more  to  be  seen  of 
them  as  they  walked  up  the  aisle  to  their  places.     Mrs.  Pratt 
always  spent  the  interval  in  prayer,  and  nobody  minded  that 
now;  but  when  she  was  first  seen  to  do  so,  the  practice  caused 
a  good  deal  of  comment.     Nobody  else  indulged  in  more  than 
momentary  private  devotions,  and,  from  the  remarks  peoplo 
made  on  the  subject  at  first,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that 
Mrs   Pratt  was  taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  other  members 
of  the  congregation  when  she  approached  the  throne  of  grace 
with  such  unwonted  assiduity.    But  people  were  pretty  careful 
about  how  they   interfered   with  Mrs.   Pratt   because  of   the 
duchess's  devotion.     This  had  brought  upon  Mrs.  Pratt  tho 
notice    of    the    whole    neighbourhood.      The    affluent    Pratts, 
although  only  yeoman,  had  always  been  countenanced  in  a  kind 
of  way,  but  for  this  Mrs.  Pratt  it  was  agreed  that  something 
more  must  be  done.     Mrs.  Blatchford  said  it  would  be  quite 
easy  if  only  Mr.  Emery  Pratt  were  addressed  as  Esquire,  and 
surely  he  might  be  now,  so  well  off  as  he  was.     Mrs.  Pointz 
agreed  to  that,  and  made  the  suggestion  to  the  duchess,  upon 
whom  she  fawned.    Unfortunately  it  made  the  little  lady  sick 
to  be  fawned  upon,  and  not  being  able  at  any  time  to  discrim- 
inate clearly  between  cause  and  eflfeot,  she  set  her  sickness 
down    on    thia    occasion    to    the    suggestion,    and    rejected    it 
abruptly.      The   experiment   of  addressing   Yeoman   Pratt   as 
Emery  Pratt,  Esquire,  was  tried,  but  it  roused  him  to  such 
wrath  that  nobody  dared  to  repeat  it.     "That  fool  nonsense 
of  esquire  may  be  for  the  man  that   follows   me,"   he  said; 
"  but  for  me,  none  of  your  mock  titles."     And  he  Lad  added 
to  himself  sorrowfully:  -'Pm  like  to  be  the  last  of  the  Pratts." 
For  Seraph  certainly  was  no  Pratt,  and  Adnam  had  not  then 
declaretl  himself. 

All  the  same,  everybody  called  upon  Mrs.  Pratt,  and  Mrs. 
Pratt  civilly  acknowledged  the  civility,  but  she  allowed  it  to 
go  no  further.  And  she  was  wise.  For  the  neighbourhood 
would  have  been  obliged  to  change  its  whole  outlook  upon  life 
in  order  to  associate  comfortably  with  Ursula  Pratt. 
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Once  having  become  accustomed  to  Mrs.  Pratt's  private 
devotions,  the  congregation  had  allowed  them  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  indifference;  and  every  one  else  acted  in  church  after 
his  or  her  own  kind  with  a  regularity  that  could  be  calculated 
upon.  The  duchess  that  morning  beamed  round  brightly  on 
everybody  without  seeing  anyone  in  particular;  her  vivacious 
little  mind  being  busy  as  usual,  hopping  about  from  one 
thing  to  another  as  a  bird  hops  about,  in  search  of  food. 
Seraph  Pratt  cast  sentimental  glances  furtively  a';  Godiva 
Pointz,  who  pretended  to  be  unaware  of  the  attention,  but 
could  not  command  the  expression  of  satisfaction  which 
changed  her  habitually  discontented  face  and  made  it  pleasant 
for  the  moment.  Lena  Kedlock,  as  she  seated  herself  between 
her  father  and  Eustace  Brabant,  shot  a  glance  at  Adnam,  an 
unholy  glance  as  it  seemed  to  him.  He  had  an  uneasy  sus- 
picion that  she  meant  some  impertinence,  and  braced  himself 
to  resent  it.  "  I'll  neither  be  made  a  fool  of  nor  make  a  fool 
of  myself,"  was  his  thought,  and  a  masked  battery  would  have 
had  more  expression  in  its  face  than  there  was  in  his  as  he 
met  her  unsettling  dark  eyes.  It  was  a  masked  battery  with 
nothing  to  shoot  at,  however,  for,  as  always  in  church,  though 
she  apparently  looked,  she  did  not  see  him.  Her  whole  soul 
was  wrapped  in  adoration. 

The  sun  was  decking  Bcrj'l  Blatchford's  fair  hair  with  rip- 
ples of  gold.  Sitting  all  in  white  among  the  Sunday  school 
children  her  fresh  young  face  soft  and  sw^eet  in  its  repose, 
she  looked  more  than  ever  "The  Girl  with  the  Nimbus,"  a 
young  Madonna  engaged  in  the  contemplation  of  holy  things. 
But  she  was  not  so  engaged,  nor  was  she  feeling  at  all  repose- 
ful. She  was  cross  and  dissatisfied.  The  incessant  fidgeting  of 
the  Sunday  school  children  irritated  her.  She  did  not  like 
children  of  any  kind;  she  had  too  much  of  them  at  home; 
and  Sunday  school  children  she  particularly  detested.  At  that 
moment  she  was  envying  Lady  Ann,  and  thinking  of  all  the 
good  things  in  this  world  which  were  hers  now  and  would  be 
hers  in  the  future — position,  dresses,  jewels,  and  the  inevitable 
lover  of  a  young  girl's  dreams.  It  was  on  such  things  that 
Beryl  Blatchford's  ambition  centred ;  but,  seeing  her  as  she 
lookwl  sitting  there,  no  one  would  have  accused  her  of  any- 
thing but  spiritual  aspirations.    Hard  natures  have  a  singular 
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command  of  countenance;  observation  stimulates  them  to  look 
as  they  would  have  it  believed  that  they  are.  She  knew  that 
she  was  attracting  the  eyes  of  every  man  in  the  church.  Lord 
Melton  did  not  notice  her  specially  as  a  rule,  but  she  encoun- 
tered his  glance  more  than  once,  and  Algernon  Pointz  in- 
spected her  as  if  she  were  up  for  sale.  Melton's  glances  were 
but  momentary,  a  passing  tribute  to  her  beauty,  then  his  eyes 
travelled  on  beyond  her  to  the  noble  figure  of  Ella  Banks, 
where  they  rested.  Ella  neither  sought  nor  avoided  his  eyes. 
He  had  come  in  late  and  was  sitting  in  the  Rectory  pew,  to 
which  Mrs.  Blatchford  had  beckoned  him,  the  Castle  pew  being 
full  of  friends  of  the  duchess,  down  for  the  week-end.  Eustace, 
sitting  opposite,  had  become  aware  of  the  intentness  of  his 
brothers  gaze  in  that  one  direction.  The  light  behind  Ella 
touched  with  red  gleams  the  lustrous  coils  of  her  black  hair. 
There  was  a  curious  stillness  in  her  attitude,  like  the  stillness 
of  a  statue,  informed  with  beauty  and  displaying  it.  but  with- 
out intention.  Eustace  appreciated  the  distinction  of  her 
whole  personality  and  bocame  grave.  She  touched  him  not  at 
all  as  a  woman.  He  felt  about  her  somewhat  a«  his  mother 
did,  uneasy;  a  feeling  not  to  be  defined,  but  recognisable  as  a 
danger  signal  nevertheless. 

Tb*'  moment  before  the  voluntary  should  begin  had  arrived, 
a  moment  of  lively  expectation.  It  was  as  if  the  first  part 
of  tJbe  proceedings  had  ended,  and  the  second  part  was  to 
begin  with  the  entrance  of  the  rector.  The  congregation  held 
itself  ready,  even  the  Sunday  school  children  suspended  oper- 
ations; the  sacred  silence  became  intense.  It  was  at  this 
moment,  when  the  organ  should  have  struck  up,  that  an  un- 
wonted sound  became  audible,  a  regular  tramping.  Every 
head  was  jerked  round  in  time  to  »ee  the  sunshine,  which  was 
streaming  in  at  the  open  door,  blocked  out  by  what  looked  like 
a  moving  mass  of  men.  Following  one  of  their  number,  two 
and  two  they  marched  up  the  side  aisle,  and  Uoi.  their  seats 
in  some  pews  which,  it  was  afterwards  found,  had  been  reserved 
for  them.  Adnam  flushed  crimson.  He  had  not  expected  the 
men  to  come  in  s'^ull  foffe.  He  had  tlir'vwn  out  what  he  in- 
tended for  a  recommendation,  and  they  had  acted  upon  it  as  an 
order.  Only  those  engaged  m  cooking  the  dinner  had  remained 
in  camp.    There  had  been  no  difficulty  about  it.    Fusty  Ginger 
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supposed  that  church-going  was  part  of  "  Our  young  Shaver's 
bally  gime."  This  seemed  likely  to  the  other  men,  who  ac- 
cordingly took  to  the  "gime"  in  the  sporting  spirit  which 
makes  hard  work  easy  so  long  as  it  is  done  in  the  name  of 
play.  When  Corporal  George  Locke  formed  them  up  and 
marched  them  off,  the  old  service  men  felt  important,  as 
knowing  all  about  it.  It  was  like  old  times,  old  times  much 
improved  in  the  recollection  by  leaving  out  all  that  was  un- 
pleasant. For  the  civilians  there  was  the  delight  of  the  ama- 
teur, besides  the  dignity  of  being  a  procession.  Fustv  Ginger 
played  them  off  on  a  phantom  fife  to  the  tune  of  "  The  girl  I 
left  behind  mo,"  and,  as  they  marched  between  the  hedgerows, 
they  took  up  the  tune  and  whistled  it  in  unison  to  keep  them- 
selves in  step. 

Their  arrival  in  church  caused  a  visible  commotion.  Even 
Mrs.  Pratt  looked  up;  Seraph  straight.-ned  himself  and 
scowled;  and  old  Emery,  recognising  Adnani's  men,  threw  back 
his  head,  and  only  remembered  where  ho  was  just  in  time  to 
save  himself  from  giving  expression  to  his  pleasurable  emo- 
tion in  the  way  that  was  natural  to  him. 

It  was  not  generally  known  until  afterwards  to  whom  the 
men  belonged,  and  Uie  puzzled  congregation  speculated  to  the 
negle<'t.  of  their  prayers  during  the  whole  eenice. 

This  was  the  first  intimation  that  the  neighbourhood  had 
received  of  the  extent  of  Adnam's  operations.     Hitherto  no 
one  had  believed  that  he  really  meant  business.     From  this 
time  on,  however,  they  were  obliged  to   take  him   seriouslv. 
But  there  was  no  applause.     Instead,  people  pursed  up  their 
mouths.    It  could  not  be  said  that  there  was  anything  actually 
reprehensible  in  the  appearance  in  church  of  these  workmen- 
respectable  enough  in  appearance,  it  was  allowed  on  the  one 
hand,  but  strangers  from  nobody  knew  where,  it  was  objected 
on  the  other— yet  it  was  felt  that  there  was  something  wrong. 
It  was  an  innovation,  and  there  is  nothing  more  su-spicious 
to  the  English  provincial  mind  than  an  innovation.     Had  the 
men  gone  to  the  public-house  they  would  have  been  answering 
to  expectation,  and  people  would  have  known  what  to  say  and 
dismissed  the  matter  from  their  minds  when  they  had  said  it ; 
but  as  they  had  no  old-established  formula  to  draw  upon  for 
the  expression  of  the  sensations  to  which  this  unexampled  at- 
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tendance  at  church  had  given  rise,  the  defect  in  their  mental 
machinery  translated  itself  into  distrust  of  the  proceeding; 
and  when  it  was  known  that  the  men  were  all  in  Adnam 
Pratt's  employ,  that  they  lived  in  tents,  and  had  nothing  but 
a  miserable  scrap  of  a  twelve  acre  field  to  labour,  distrust 
deepened  into  fear.  Squire  Pointz  gave  expression  to  tho 
feeling  one  evening  during  the  following  week  at  a  little  din- 
ner-party in  his  own  house. 

"  It's  a  dangerous  precedent."  he  said,  "  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent. It  will  have  a  bad  effect  on  all  the  labourers  hereabouts. 
Give  them  ideas,  you  know,  ideas,  and  then  there'll  be  no  deal- 
ing with  them." 

The  day  after  the  dinner-party,  the  duchess  burst  in  upon 
her  dear  Ursula  with  her  usual  incoherent  vivacity.  She  had 
walked  through  the  wood  to  Pratt's  Place,  and  on  the  way 
had  stopped  at  Adnam's  Orchard,  and  *V^hI  on  the  tip*  of  ht^ 
little  pointed  toes  looking  over  the  hedge  to  see  what  was  goinip 
on  there. 

■  Oh,  my  dear  Ursula!  "  she  exclaim*^— kiss  on  one  -heek— 
"  what  an  ant-hill !  "—kiss  on  the  other  cheek.  "  How  are  you 
going  to  pay  for  it  all?  And  8U(;h  a  smell  of  cooking — really 
rather  nice — savoury,  you  know.  I  do  hope  Adnam  is  not 
over-feeding  them.  It  is  so  bad  for  them,  you  know,  and  so 
dangerous.  We  had  a  great  discussion  about  it  at  Pointz 
last  night,  very  interesting— so  depressing.  They  bee  me  Rad- 
icals, you  see,  when  they  have  too  much  to  eat.  Oh,  Ursula, 
dearest,  I  do  hope  you  are  not  going  to  become  a  Radical." 

"  Do  you  think  I  eat  too  much,  then? "  Mrs.  Pratt  ventured 
with  half  a  smile. 

"  My  dear! "  the  little  lady  exclaimed,  fluttering  her  hands 
as  if  to  hurl  the  bare  idea  into  space.  "  If  only  you  would  eat 
a  little  more!  You're  so  fragile,  dear.  Not  that  it  makes 
much  difference,  eating.  Look  at  Mrs.  Pointz.  She  eats — oh!  " 
— the  hands  went  up — "and  never  grows  stout.  Not  fragile, 
either.     I  should  say  gaunt.     Wouldn't  you?" 

Mrs.  Pratt  didn't  say  anything.  The  little  lady  was  tear- 
ing off  her  gloves  in  order  to  have  her  fingers  free  to  help 
her  speech. 

"Brutal  and  licentious  soldiery  1"  she  ejaculated  suddenly. 
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"Where?"  Mrs.  Pratt  asked,  looking  out  of  the  window 
somewhat  startled.  window, 

T  "t^"cfu  ^''^  ^"°'''"  ''*'^  **»®  duehess.  "Isn't  it  just  like 
Lena?    She  was  «o  disa^^reeable  last  ni^ht.    But  the  poor  eh  W 

Z't^l  x7''t'''.'"  ^'"'""-  ^'  """-^  ^  ""kind,  but  reaJfy  I 
dont  hke  Mr.  Pomtz.  Still.  I  oan't  believe  that  seventy  five 
per  eent.  of  them  never  know  what   it  i«  to  have  enough  to 

Radius.'' °"'  '"'  "^^^^  ^^^'^^^"^^  ^^■'■*^  -count.:  ;rrth^ 

Mrs.  Pratt  waited  for  this  tan^  u,  unravel    itself      She 
rang  and  ordered  tea  to  fill  up  the  int.rval 

"Thov  J:  '^7a    ^''■:"'^'  ^«  t^"   '»^'"  the  duehens  rambled  on. 
ihey  say  Adnnm's  a  Radical." 

quill7^"'  "^^  ''^''^'  "'''"  ^^  *^"^'-"  ^^'"^    ''™"  '^•'^ked  tran- 

duehc^t!!;;'.!''"   '"^^^•'   ^■^-^-*»^«*  k"^^    ^^   ^hin.."   the 
"But  Liberalism  is  opposed  to  Hoeialinm,"  Mr.    F,att  ^en- 
ty   mformed   her.      -  Liberalism    is    not   a   mena^.   to   weS 
Some    of    the    wealthiest    men    m    the   country    are    L,bora U 
Actu-e  and  bc^n.-ti^^ent  wealth  is  a   blessing  to  soeie^yJ  hat  t 
the  working  pr.n<  .pie  of  LiberaU..m.     T\u^  xnan  who  sets  up  a 
.-reat  mdustry.  .nd  giv^  worthy  en.pJoyn-.ent  to  his" luJrv 
^nen    uses  h,s  ,ust  profits  to  the  advantag-  of  the  communi^. 
But  there  are  several  kmds  o^  wealth.     There  is   the  wealth 
of  the  vde  sweater,  the  vampi«.   .ho  gro..   fat  on   the  lifl 
blood  of  the  people  he  oppress...  who  tortures  his  profits  out 
of  he  ple«s  woinen  and  children  as  ofton  as  not.     There  is  the 
wealth  of  the  landlord  who  develops  his  land  to  the  utmost 
who   r<.gards  h,s   estate  as   a  manufacturer   regards   hif  bus  -' 
ness.   who    recognises   that   a   tilled    Er.gland    is   safer   than    a 
preserved   England,   that  peasants  on   his  property   arc   worth 

Z  S""  't™-"""*'-  ^°"  '""^t  «^'^  '^^"  ''■•ff^'rence  betw^n 
profitable  and  unprofitable  wealth,  between  the  idle  rich  Z 
paras,tes  hvmg  on  the  labour  of  others  and  at  the  same  time 
mjurmg  them  all  they  can.  and  those  in  whose  hands  weahh 
becomes  mdustnal  capital  put  out  to  profit  for  the  benefit  of 

IrA       J-V"  """^''^    ^""^  y""  ^'-'^  th"»^ht  of  whit  the 
wo  d   rad,eal   means?     It   means   going  to   the  n>ot   of  tte 
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"Ah  I  "  said  the  duchess,  enlightened.  "  Radical— root.  Of 
course.    I  see.    How  clever  you  are,  Ursula." 

•'Well,  that  is  what  the  Liberals  try  to  do.  They  try  to 
get  at  the  root  of  all  iho  old  evils.  Their  object  is  to  raise 
the  standard  of  life  all  round,  to  make  life  better  worth  hav- 
ing for  everybody." 

"But  they'll  never  do  that  by  raising  people  out  of  their 
proper  station  and  over-feeding  them,"  the  duehoss  declared 
with  conviction.  "I  do  hope  Adnam  will  not  make  that  mis- 
take. I  think  his  men  quite  dears,  some  of  them.  But  such 
an  ant-hill !  How  are  you  going  to  pay  for  it  all  ?  And  queer 
glass  things  everywhere,  and  bricks,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
It  must  cost  money.  Why,  we  put  up  a  wall  the  other  day, 
just  a  wall,  and  it  cost  seven  hundred  pounds.  No  wonder 
everybody  is  so  poor.  Race-horsea  don't  pay,  you  know.  They're 
not  like  good  hunters.  They  were  talking  of  your  hunters 
last  night.     In  fact,  they  coat  money." 

"Adnam's  Orchard  will  pay,"  Ursula  assured  her.  "It  is 
a  pic  which  will  pay  everybody  who  has  a  finger  in  it." 

"  Nobody  but  you  thinks  so,  dearest  Ursula,"  the  duchess 
solemnly  warned  her.  "The  squire  is  rabid  on  the  subject, 
and  even  the  duke  is  doubtful,  and  Colonel  Kedlock  says  you 
are  all  mad — especially  Adnam." 

"  The  so-called  madness  of  one  man  has  brought  about  sane 
innovations  which  have  made  for  the  happiness  of  thousands 
before  now,"  said  Adnam's  mother  tranquilly. 

"How  very  beautiful!"  said  the  duchess,  off  at  another 
tangent  and  back  again  the  next  moment.  "But  the  duke 
says— no,  not  so  much  the  duke,  but  the  squirt?  and  Colonel 
Kedlock  " — she  waved  her  little  hands  deprecatingly.  "  You 
would  think  he  was  doing  something  wrong,  wicked — Adnam, 
you  knew.  But  of  course  he's  not.  He's  such  a  nice  fellow. 
I  do  admire  him.  I  always  think  of  him  and  Ella  Banks.  The 
duke  admires  Ella  too.  He  is  always  very  much  interested  in 
lovo  atlairs.  He  has  books  and  books  about  the  love  affairs  of 
everybody  who  was  anybody.  Some  of  them  quite  improper." 
"Adnam  is  not  in  the  least  in  love  with  anybody  at  pres- 
ent," Mrs.  Pratt  said  in  her  gentle,  even  way. 

Tiiis  way  was  a  mistak.-  with  the  duchess  if  you  wished  to 
convince  her.    Her  mind,  being  always  all  over  the  place,  had 
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to  be  got  together  to  make  an  impression  on  it.  Concussion 
had  this  effect.  Her  husband  produced  concussion  by  shouting 
It  critical  times.  At  tlie  noise,  her  wandering  wits  jumped 
to  their  places  and  stood  to  attention  for  a  moment,  and  then, 
if  quickly  done  and  with  emphasis,  the  impression  intended 
could  bo  made  more  or  less  indelible. 


CHAPTER   XIX 

The  men  had  gone  in  various  moods  to  the  entertainment 
offered  them  on  Sunday  evening  at  Pratt's  Place.  Not  know- 
ing what  to  expect  there  had  betii  much  speculation  on  the 
subject  amongst  them  during  the  week.  On  one  oeen.sion  Leon- 
ard Pettiblock  and  Luke  Banks  had  bi>en  in  camp  and  joined 
in  the  discussion. 

Corporal  George  Locke,  as  Captain  of  the  Camp,  greeted 
Pettiblock  when  he  appeared  in  the  firelight  with  Luke  at  his 
heels :  "  Is  that  you,  Mr.  Pettiblock  ? "  he  said.  "  Good  evenin'. 
What  can  we  do  for  you  ? " 

"  Good  evenin',"  Pettiblock  replied.  "  I  just  looked  in  as 
I  was  passing.     You're  pretty  snug  'ere." 

Yes,"  Locke  answered,  "  at  "ome,  as  you  mi>;ht  say,  speak- 
in'  for  myself,  after  twenty  years  u'  this  sort  <.'  thirij;."  He 
looked  round  at  the  tents,  whi.-h,  just  at  the  moment,  shoao 
>ut  white  in  the  flifserincr  firelight. 

"Will  you  sit  .in  the  m&e  or  will  you  'ave  an  arm.hair?" 
:^U8ty  Ginger  put  in. 

"  A  '-ampstoors  more  my  size,"  Pettiblock  rejoine*!.  seatii^ 
himseH  cross-legged  un  the  ground.  Lukt^  t<aiowed  his  exam- 
ple.    "And  "ow's  all  'ere?"  Pettiblock  asked. 

"  Same's  usual,"  Locke  answered  for  the  eompany.     "  Noth- 
ing fresh  astir.    But  the  virtuous  reg'larity  of  our  lives  is  to  be 
int'rupted  Sunday  night  by  «  tomasha  of  sorts  up  at  the  'ouse." 
"'Tato  masher?"  Pwiblock  queried,  puzzled  by  the  Hin- 
dustani word,  "or  tomato  masher?" 

"  Toe-mash  a."  Locke  rejoined  with  emphasis:  "kind  of  an 
entertainment — high  jmks,  yna  know." 

"High  jinks'"  Luke  jibed.     "It'll  be  a  «£»!  of  a  Sunday 
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school  treat,  you'll  find,  your  toe-masher;  cold  tea  and  a 
leather  medal  for  the  Rood  boys  as  go  to  church." 

"  Church  has  gut  nothing  to  do  wi'  it,"  Markham  Niel  as- 
aerted,  glad  to  be  able  to  contradict  Luke  Banks,  whom  ho 
disliked.  "  We  were  told  it  would  be  there  for  us,  take  it  or 
leave  it." 

"Wot  would  be  there  for  you?"  Luke  demanded  in  his 
truculent  tone.  The  men  did  not  know.  "I'll  tell  you,"  Luke 
answered  himself.  "  There'll  be  hymns  about  blood  and  hell 
as  will  make  you  wish  you'd  never  been  born.  Then  you'll 
get  a  talking-to,  a  jawbation  of  the  goody-goody  kind  to  im- 
prove you.  That's  at  the  bottom  of  everything  that's  done 
for  the  working  man.  He  'as  to  be  improved  wherever  he  is, 
and  the  object  of  all  this  improvement  is  to  teach  'im  to  do 
his  dooty  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  it  'as  pleased  Gawd  to 
call  'im,  so  as  'is  sooperiors  may  get  more  work  out  of  'im  fur 
less  money.  His  betters  is  always  doing  so  much  to  improve 
the  working  men  that  they  never  'ave  time  to  improve  them- 
selves. For  w'en  they're  not  improving  the  pore  working  man, 
they  'ave  to  amuse  their  pore  selves  fur  the  good  of  their 
mental  'ealth,  an'  to  restore  their  nervous  systems.  The  pore 
working  man's  mental  'ealth's  not  supposed  to  suffer  for  want 
of  amusement,  nor  'is  nervous  system  from  anything.  All  'e 
requires  is  pi-jaw,  an'  if  'e  takes  it  lyin'  down,  'e'll  get  'is 
leather  medal  and  a  cup  o'  tea.  Ugh !  "  he  broke  off,  "  it's 
their  bloody  patronage  that  makes  me  sick." 

•'  Well,  we've  got  to  take  the  patronage  as  part  of  the  job. 
At  any  rate,  that's  the  best  way  to  take  it,"  the  melancholy 
man  averred,  and  the  other  men  nodded  resignedly. 

They  had  set  their  Young  Shaver  down  as  goody-goody, 
and  made  up  their  minds  to  put  up  with  hymns,  "  jawbations," 
and  all  the  usual  treatment  meted  out  to  the  "  pore  working 
man  "  for  his  good,  because  thuy  feared  that  the  continuation 
of  the  job  depended  upon  their  submission;  and,  on  this  sup- 
position, they  mustered  on  Sunday  evening  in  full  force  at 
the  back-door  of  Pratt's  Place.  Robert  Banks  received  them 
and  led  them  through  the  kitchens  to  the  hall.  The  men  filed 
in  as  they  had  filed  into  church,  with  the  silence  and  gravity 
which  they  supposed  to  be  expected  of  them.  They  were  de- 
pressed, and  looked  it. 
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But  firravity  and  depression  disappeared  at  the  first  glance 
round  tho  hall,  and  were  succeeded  by  other  expressions,  chief 
among  which  was  surprise.  It  was  all  so  different  from  any- 
thing that  they  had  anticipated.  The  rich  dark  oak.  the  soft 
carpet,  the  crimson  curtains  draping  the  high  windows,  which 
were  wide  open,  for  the  night  was  tine;  the  wood  tire  crackling 
on  tho  open  hearth;  little  tables  set  about,  with  pipes  and 
tobacco  tumblers,  and  cups  and  saucers  on  them;  comfortable 
chairs  for  every  one;  with  a  general  effect  of  luxury  lent  by 
the  subdued  light  of  the  lamps.  And,  most  d.-licate.  most 
highly  appreciated  attention  of  all.  th.-r.  was  nobody  there  to 
embarrass  them;  they  found  themselves  free  to  look  about 
them,  to  choose  their  seats,  to  make  themselves  at  home  as 
thoroughly  as  they  pleased. 

"  Well,  crickey!  "  said  the  cockney,  sinking  into  a  cushioned 
basket  chair;  "if  this  bally  show's  encored,  I'll  come  again. 
Its  as  fine  as  a  music  'all." 

"  You  never  saw  oak  like  that  in  a  music  'all,"  said  the 
carpenter. 

"I  have,"  the  cockney  rejoined,  " p'inted  on  the  stige." 
The  men  laughed  at  this.     Tho  pleasant  reaction  in  their 

mood  inclined  them  to  laugh  on  the  smallest  provocation. 
"What's   the  programme,   Mr.    Banks?"   Corporal   George 

Locke  inquired. 

"Mak'  yourself  comfortable  to  begin  with,"  Kobert  an- 
8w..red  sententiously.  Some  of  the  men  were  still  walking 
about  looking  at  things;  they  sat  down  upon  this.  "There's 
to  be  music,"  Robert  proce  '..-<•' Now  for  the  hvmns  "  the 
cockney  muttered  to  ).^s  n^l^lAour,  ihe  melancholy  man)— 
and  a  reading"— ("ja.vbati.n'  the  cockney  corrected). 
^Thoso  that  like  can  smoke.  Bu'.,  don't  li-ht  up  yet.  Mrs 
Pratt  is  comin'." 

"It  would  be  civil  to  wait  ,\-  cr  i.  u.:.!."  the  irrepress- 
ible one  politely  suggested. 

"Didn't  know  as  our  Young  Shaver  was  a  ma  r;,  1  man," 
the  melancholy  one  remarked. 

"It's  'is  mother,  stoopid,"  the  hodmaii  r  irrected. 

"Three  cheers  for  the  old  gir "  tho  ....-ku.y  was  begin- 
ning, when  a  door  at  the  end  of  the  hull  opeue>!.  and  Mrs. 
Pratt  appeared  in  her  .juiet  evening  dress,  a  slender  gracious 
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lady,  who  won  them  to  courtesy  at  once  with  a  sby  little  smild. 
The  men  roae. 

"  Good  evening,"  she  said.    "  Sit  down.    I'ray  sit  down." 

She  wag  followed  by  her  husband  and  Adnam.  Seruph  had 
decided  to  mark  his  disapproval  of  the  whole  proceeding;  hy 
not  appearing.  Mrs.  Pratt  crossed  the  hall,  and  sat  down  at 
the  grand  piano.  Adnam  followed  her.  Old  Emery  took  his 
favourite  stand  with  his  back  to  the  lire. 

"  You're  welcome,"  ho  said.    "  You're  kindly  welcome,  all.'' 

"Thank  'eo,  sir,"  and  "  Thankw,  squire,"  the  men  re- 
sponded. When  they  wore  nil  seated  again,  Adnam  addressed 
them :  "  Now  for  the  jawbation,"  tho  unconvinced  cockney 
whispered  to  his  neighbour.     His  neighbour  said,  "  Shut  up." 

"  Can  any  of  you  nu>n  sing  a  song  ? "  Adnam  asked.  The 
men  had  their  eyes  on  him,  but  not  one  of  them  looked  as  if 
he  had  heard  the  question.  "  A  good  song,"  Adnam  prooeedtnl. 
"  We'll  play  something  first,  and  then,  if  you  like  it,  I'll  sing 
myself."  A  discreet  clapping  greeted  this  announcement.  "  Let 
thoso  that  like  smoke.  And  those  that  can  sing  or  do  anything, 
let  them  think  it  over,  and  volunteer." 

His  violin  lay  on  the  piano.  He  took  it  out  of  its  case. 
His  mother  gave,  him  the  note,  and  he  began  to  tune  up. 
"  Now !  "  he  said  when  he  was  ready.  She  ran  her  fingers  up 
and  down  the  keys,  struck  a  brilliant  succession  of  chords,  and 
they  were  off  together,  violin  and  piano,  in  a  wild  rollicking 
quick-step  that  set  tho  men's  feet  tapping  and  their  heads  nod- 
ding in  time  energetically.  Pipes  half-filled  and  matches  about 
to  be  struck  were  held  in  suspense  or  waved  to  tho  measure. 
The  men  let  themselves  go  with  a  will.  They  marched  with 
the  music  in  spirit  up  hill  and  down  dale.  They  did  great 
deeds  and  reaped  great  rewards.  They  wore  heroes — they  were 
demi-gods.  They  walked  on  air;  they  floated  in  space;  the 
burden  of  the  flesh  fell  from  them;  it  was  heaven. 

The  music  stopped.  A  moment  of  blank  silence  ensued. 
Then  came  the  applause,  with  "  Encore !  Encore  1 "  and 
"  That's  fine!  "    "  That's  playin',  if  you  like." 

But  the  performers  knew  better  than  to  spoil  a  good  eflFect 
by  repetition.  They  spoke  together,  taking  no  notice  of  the 
applause,  which  gradually  died  of  its  own  futility.  But  the 
men  began  to  relax.    They  had  realised  at  last  that  this  was  a 
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genuine  attempt  to  entertain  them,  and  tho  gentleman  so 
often  latent  in  tho  British  workman  came  out  to  honour  tho 
mtention,  whether  it  failed  in  effect  or  not.  Pipes  wero 
primed.  There  was  a  buM  of  ploa«aat  talk  about  tho  hall. 
And  even  Fusty  Oinger  allowed  that  it  was  a  rum  start  if  they 
wtni  going  to  be  improvetl  after  all. 

There  was  an  interval  of  ten  minutes,  and  then  old  Emery. 
wlio  was  sontetl  in  his  great  armchair  with  every  apiwaranoo  of 
enjoyinsr  the  oroasion  as  much  as  anybody,  called  across  tho 
hull  to  Adnuni  for  a  song.  "  That  thing  you  sang  last  night." 
he  said. 

Mrs.  Pratt  began  to  play,  tho  voices  wero  hushed,  and  Ad- 
nam  sang.  It  was  a  sentimental  song,  of  tho  kind  in  which 
the  British  workman  delights,  and  there  -vas  a  8yn.j)athetic 
quality  m  Adi.am's  fresh  young  baritone  which  sent  tho  music 
homo  to  tho  heart.  This  time  there  was  no  escujiing  the  rap- 
turous encore,  and  ho  sang  again,  a  song  of  progress  this 
time,  with  a  resounding  chorus  which  the  men  took  up  with  a 
will  that  did  them  good. 

But  none  of  them  was  to  bo  persuaded  to  sing  alone.  They 
wero  all  too  diffident  on  this  first  occasion,  and  t.)o  distrustful 
of  the  motives  of  their  cntertaincrn  to  commit  themselves. 

Tho  music  was  varied  by  a  reading  which  tho  squire,  as  tho 
men  insisted  on  calling  old  Emery,  gave  them.  When  he  first 
stood  up  with  tho  book  in  his  hand,  their  countenances  fell, 
under  the  impression  that  here  at  last  was  the  improving 
"jawbation";  but  tho  countenances  cleared  again  while  Emery 
was  addressing  a  few  words  to  them  by  way  of  introduction 
to  tho  reading. 

''  With  your  pennission,  I'll  read  you  a  story,"  he  said.  •*  I 
don't  know  whether  you'll  like  it  or  not.  I  hope  you  will  I 
chose  it  because  I  like  it  myself.  It's  written  by  an  Amer- 
ican—("Good  old  America!"  from  the  cockney,  solto  voce)— 
a  woman.  I  should  say.  And  it's  made  me  feel  what  we^men 
who  have  to  do  tho  work  of  the  world— would  forget  if  it 
wasn't  for  good  women— made  me  feel  human.  That's  what 
we  men  are  too  apt  to  forget— that  we  are  all  human  beings 
togethei^-noither  m..re  nor  less;  all  with  tho  same  feelings- 
hopes,  fears,  sorrows,  joys— human  beings— anrf  somethinrj 
more.    And  this  is  what  is  good  to  remember,  the  something 
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more:  the  fact  that  each  human  being  is  also  an  immortal 
soul.  It  is  good  to  remember  that,  whatever  our  position  here 
on  earth,  high  or  low,  may  be,  before  the  Eternal  we  rank  as 
equals.  We  are  all  men,  nothing  but  men;  and  it  is  according 
to  what  we  are— as  men— that  we  shall  be  judged.  They  say 
we  may  lose  our  immortal  souls.  I  believe  we  may.  We  de- 
stroy them  when  we  cease  to  be  human— humane.  The  food 
of  the  soul  is  love,  and  so  long  as  we  have  in  us  the  power  to 
love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  our  souls  survive — no  matter 
what  we  do.  The  evilest  deed  may  be  wiped  out  by  self-sacri- 
fice, the  sacrifice  of  love,  if  we  have  the  will,  and  the  time  is 
given  us.  You  will  see  here"— he  opened  the  book.  "The 
story,"  he  added  in  an  altered  voice,  "the  story  is  called 
'Zerviah  Hope.'" 

The  fine  pretmce  of  the  speaker,  the  mellow  voice,  the 
feeling  with  which  the  simple  expressive  words  were  uttered, 
gripped  the  men  by  the  heart.     Those  who  had  been  seated 
with  their  backs  to  him  turned  their  chairs  round.     If  this 
was  to  be  an  improving  "jawbation,"  it  was  not  of  the  kind 
they  resented,  and  they  set  themselves  to  listen  with  interest, 
on  the  watch  for  new  developments.    As  the  reading  proceeded, 
several  of  them  covered  their  eyes  with  their  hands  as  if  the 
light  hurt  them.    The  emotional  Fusty  Ginger  took  out  a  large 
white  pocket-handkerchief,  blew  his  nose  aggressively,  and  au- 
tomatically put  the  handkerchief  under  his  arm  as  it  might 
have  been  a  table  napkin;  and  automatically  he  withdrew  it 
from  time  to  time  to  wipe  his  eyes,  as  he  had  been  wont  to 
wipe  irrelevant  drops  from  marble-topped  tables.     Most  of  the 
men  sat  with  their  eyes  riveted  on  the  reader,  unconscious  of 
their  surroundings ;  and  down  the  hard  cheeks  of  some  of  them 
the  great  tears  slowly  rolled,  unheeded.    Old  Emery  had  chosen 
well.    There  is  a  strange  delight  in  such  emotion,  in  the  tears 
that  well  up  to  relieve  the  softened  heart  when  the  depth  of  our 
better  nature  is  stirred  to  enthusiasm  by  the  story  of  some 
great  deed  of  love.    I^  is  a  poor  and  sordid  nature  that  is  not 
capable   of    responding    sympathetically    when    this    chord    is 
struck.     For  those  who  have  the  power  of  rising  in  response 
to  the  call  of  the  heart,  the  moment  is  a  great  moment,  and 
the  joy  of  it  is  fuller,  richer,  more  grateful  than  any  other 
joy.     Towards  the  last,  the  men  were  gathered  in  spirit  roimd 
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Zerviah  Hope,  and,  when  the  end  came,  there  was  a  great  hush 
in  the  hall.  No  applause  could  have  been  so  eloquent  as  the 
silence,  which  remained  unbroken  for  a  perceptible  time  after 
old  Emery  had  closed  the  book.  It  was  as  if  the  men  were  still 
listeaJn;,',  spellbound.  Certainly  they  were  still  feeling.  The 
first  movement  was  of  the  hands  that  went  up  to  wipe  their 
eyes;  the  first  sound  was  a  suppressed  sob.  Fusty  Ginger  was 
the  first  to  find  his  voice.  "Thanks,  squire,"  he  said,  and 
"  Thankee,  sir,"  was  echoed  from  all  sides  of  the  hall  amidst 
much  blowing  of  noses.  It  was  old  Emery  himself  who  finally 
relieved  the  tension. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  and  the  lights  seemed  to  go  up.  "  Now,  I 
think,  a  little  light  refreshment  will  do  us  all  good." 

A  faint  shuffling  of  feet  greeted  this  suggestion,  and  Rob- 
ert Banks  withdrew,  taking  Fusty  Ginger  with  him  and  three 
of  the  other  men.  They  returned  presently,  carrying  trays  on 
which  were  pots  of  fragrant  coffee,  jugs  of  frothy  milk,  steam- 
ing hot,  and  bottles  of  lager  beer.  The  men  took  kmdly  to 
these  forms  of  light  refreshment,  but  especially  to  the  coffee 
and  milk,  following  the  example  of  the  family. 

Adnam  sat  down  to  his  coffee  at  a  little  table  close  to  the 
piano,  at  which  a  solitary  man  was  already  seated,  an  insignifi- 
cant looking  little  man  whom  Adnam  knew  by  sight,  as  he 
knew  all  his  men,  but  had  never  spoken  to  or  thought  of  except 
to  the  extent  of  remembering  that  his  name  was  Mickleham. 
He  was  a  nondescript  sort  of  little  man,  with  a  short  scrubby 
beard,  evidently  of  recent  growth,  and  of  much  coarser  texture 
than  that  of  his  small  moustache;  a  man  apparently  without 
personality,  who  had  made  no  impression  at  all  upon  the  camp, 
good  or  bad.  The  other  men  neither  sought  his  company  nor 
avoided  him;  they  just  knew  that  he  was  there,  as  they  knew 
that  the  camp  furniture  was  there,  for  some  useful  purpose 
which  affected  them  only  as  other  necessary  parts  of  the  equip- 
ment of  the  camp  affected  them.  Had  he  disappeared  from 
amongst  them  they  would  certainly  not  have  missed  him,  and 
he  would  have  left  no  record  by  which  they  could  have  recalled 
him  to  their  minds.  Adnam  reached  to  the  piano  for  his 
violin,  and  laid  it  down  on  the  table  close  to  this  man.  Some 
01  the  company,  noting  the  act'on,  thought  he  was  going  to 
play  again,  and  began  to  applaud.   Adnam  made  a  pretence  of 
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polishing  his  bow  elaborately  with  a  silk  pocket-handkerchief, 
not  because  it  required  polishing,  but  because  the  occupation 
helped  him  to  ignore  the  expectant  attitude  of  his  audience.    Mrs. 
Pratt,  who  was  still  sitting  at  the  piano,  twisted  herself  round 
on  the  revolving  stool  to  speak  to  her  son,  and  found  herself 
face  to  face  with  Mickleham.    Glancing  at  him  casually,  she 
saw  only  what  everybody  else  had  seen,  a  very  ordinary  little 
man,  in  whose  appearance  there  was  nothing  to  arrest  atten- 
tion.    It  happened,  however,  that  just  as  she  looked  at  him, 
Adnam  pushed  his  violin  towards  him,  and  there  came  over 
the  nondescript  little  man  a  change  so  magical,  it  could  not 
have  amazed  her  more  had  he  been  an  inanimate  object  sud- 
denly come  to  life.     His  attitude,  which  had  hitherto   been 
apathetic,  became  alert,  his  face  lit  up,  and  his  hands  flashed 
into  prominence.,    It  was  as   if  they  had  become   the  most 
important  part  of  him.     Sunburned  and  roughened  by  labour 
they  were,   but  there  was   no  mistaking  them   as   they   now 
showed  themselves  obtrusively— eager,  magnetic,  enthusiastic, 
nervous  hands,  not  the  hands  of  a  workman,  essentially  the 
hands  of  an  artist.     Looking  at  the  violin  greedily  he  hardly 
seemed  able  to  keep  them  off  it. 

"A  fine  instrument,"  he  said,  catching  Adnam's  eye. 
Adnam   nodded.     It   passed   through    his   mind    that   the 
speaker  was  Mickleham,  a  man  who  always  obeyed  like  a  ma- 
chine which  responds  without  feeling  to  the  power  that  works 
i,t.    His  mother  saw  deeper. 

"  You  are  a  musician,"  she  said.    "  You  will  play  to  us." 
Mickleham  reached  out  a  nervous  hand  towards  the  violin, 
and  hurriedly  drew  it  back. 

"I  have  r>  instrument— here,"  he  jerked  out. 
"  You  must  send  for  it,"  Mrs.  Pra**  said.     "  In  the  mean- 
time—" she  looked  at  her  son.     He        jed  his  eyebrows  in- 
quiringly.    "Adnam"— she  spoke  as  if  she  were  calling  him 

from  a  distance— "you  will  lend  your  violin  to "  she  would 

not  say  "  this  man,"  and  did  not  know  his  name. 

"To  Mickleham?"  Adnam  asked.     He  evidently  objected. 
Lend  his  pet  violin  to  be  tortured  by  this  common  labourer! 
What  was  his  mother  thinking  of? 
Mickleham  looked  up  at  him. 

"You  will  lend  your  violin  to  this  musieian,"  his  mother 
reiterated  with  emphasis.    "  He  will  be  good  enough  to  play  to 
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2'.  J-J?  r^",?!?,"?'  somethinpr  that  we  shall  all  understand," 
8fte  said  to  Mickleham.  It  seemed  an  order  rather  than  a 
request  as  she  pronounced  it. 

Mickleham  seized  the  instrument,  and  held  out  his  hand  for 

It  hk^.tlf  '  "\'f  Jr"""^'  ^"""  ''  '^  ^'™'  *hen  looked 

at  h,8  mother  reproachfully.     She  took  no  notice  of  him.     She 

was  lookmg  at  Mickleham.     Once  the  instrument  was  in  his 

possession    he  handled  it  tenderly,  as  we  handle  the  Beloved 

He  tned  the  strings,  then  nodded  to  Mrs.  Pratt  for  the  note 

by  which  to  tune  it,  and.  having  tuned  it,  he  tried  it  again. 

Looking  at  Adnam,  he  played  a  few  detached  phrases,  piano 

crescendo,  fortissimo;  stopped-and  smiled  an  inquiry.    kSnam 

ne  lorgot  the  common  labourer. 

Mickleham  looked  at  Mrs.  Pratt  to  signify  that  he  was 
ready,  awaiting  her  orders. 

thJStfl,*^,,'''"'*!'^,^   *^^   ^'"   understand-something 
that  will  help  them.     Make  them  understand." 

He  leant  over  and  talked  to  her  in  an  undertone  r-pidly 
for  some  mmutes,  making  strange  gestures  with  his  hands  at 
times,  as  if  he  were  playing  on  a  keyboard.  She  listened  in- 
tently, trying  to  comprehend,  and  every  now  and  then  she  would 
play  a  few  bars  tentatively,  looking  up  at  him  the  while  for 
his  opinion.  At  first  he  shook  his  head  at  her  attempts,  then 
he  began  to  nod  it,  and  nodded  it  more  and  more  rapi^y  as 
she  proceeded.    He  was  satisfied.    She  had  caught  the  idea 

With  a  final  nod  he  stood  up.    Adnam  rapped  on  the  table. 

J  ilL  rri"''  ^*  *^^  P^^'^^  ^^^  ^^"  «°  J«"^  i^  coming  to 
a  head  that  the  men,  tired  of  attending  to  them,  had  fallen 
into  conversation  among  themselves,  but  on  Adnam's  impera- 
tive knocking  the  buzz  of  talk  suddenly  ceased.  Adnam  sVood 
up  to  make  himself  heard. 

'^Mickleham  is  going  to  play  to  us,"  he  said. 

snn,«  vr';fK''^i^^''''t"'"'"  ^""''^  ^'''^''  exclaimed,  amid 
some  half-hearted  applause. 

The  men  expected  nothing  from  Mickleham  worth  listening 
to,  but  being  m  a  good  humour  as  well  as  ^n  their  best  be- 
haviour, they  deemed  it  "the  game"  to  encourage  him.     He 
stood  with  the  violin  held  in  position,  the  bow  by  his  side. 
Reanse,-'  he  said.     "  Think."    And  stopped  short. 
The  men  thought  he  had  broken  down.     Some  laughed. 
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some  clapped,  some  cried  "  Try  a^ain."  He  shook  hie  bow 
at  them  fiercely.  "Silence I"  he  shouted.  "I  told  you  tl 
hmk."  He  stretched  out  the  bow  and  held  it  suspended  over 
them,  as  if  ready  to  strike  them  if  they  disobeyed  In  sheer 
astonishment  the  men  kept  still.  There  was  another  paused 
and  agem  he  told  them  to  "realize,"  to  "think."  He  gave 
them  a  momerit  to  make  the  effort,   then  continued:      "We 

round'w-.L"  ^"  '°""*'^"  ^'  '""'''^  *^«  ^«^  «-d  swept  it 
round  with  a  large  gesture. 

remirk  C  T'",  ^""l'"?V«  ^^^^^  -*  the  obviousness  of  this 
remark,  but  the  laugh  did  not  come  off.  Mickleham  on  his 
feet,  violin  in  hand,  addressing  them  in  a  voice  they  had  never 
be^re  heard,  and  in  the  language  of  a  master,  was  unexpected 
enough  to  excite  them  to  full  attention.  Adnam  also  felt  a 
shock  of  surprise  when  the  man  began  to  speak,  not  merely 
because  his  voice  was  good  and  resonant,  but  because  it  was 

the  voice  of  a  man  of  refinement,  a  cultivated  man-a  gentle- 
man.  facuuc 

Fusty  Ginger,  who  had  been  staring  hard  at  him  from  the 
monient  he  spoke  with  a  puzzled  expression,  suddenly  slapped 
his  knee,  and  exclaimed.     "Of  course  it  is!" 

''What  is?"  the  melancholy  man  asked  eagerly 

^^  Summat  I  keeps  to  myself,"  said  Fusty. 
Of  course  you  know  that  you  are  in  the  country,"  Mic- 
kleham pursued.     "You  know  it  so  well  that  you  sim^'y  dWt 
think  about  It      There  is  nothing  to  be  said  about  a  thing  so 

ttrnr^'J'/".  '";'"'•     ^°^  ^^^^  ^  ^«"*  ^«  ^^at  you  shouW 
think  about  It.     I  am  going  to  set  the  country  to  music-we 
are.  Mrs.  Pratt  and  I."     He  bowed  to  Mrs.  Pratt.     8^71 
sponded  with  a  smile.     "Music  is  not  a  foreign  language.     It 
18    a   universal    language.      There    are   very   few   people   who 
haven't  it   m  them-something  of  it-ver.  few  to  whom   it 
does  not  come  naturally   in   a  greater  o.   lesser  degree  like 
hearing  and  seeing.     Some,  of  course,  there  are  with  no  music 
m  them   as  there  are  deaf  people  and  dumb  people  and  blind 
people;  but  they,  happily,  are  the  exception.    And  some  people 
only  have  music  in  a  rudimentary  degree,  while  others  are 
bom  with  the  faculty  full  fledged.    But  even  when  we  have  Tt 
m  us,  we  do  not  begin  by  appreciating  music  at  its  best  any 
more  than  we  begin  by  understanding  all  that  we  see.     The 
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faculty  must  be  educated.  We  require  little,  aids  at  first  to 
improve  our  comprehension.  I  offer  you  one  of  these  little 
^untT^%V^^•''T  '"  ''''"''"'^'  ^^^"^  ^e  are.     This  is  the 

"^hZ:       T   7^^  '^""^  '^^  ^'^^  ^^'^  ^'-""d«  the  window 
-   there  is  the  dark  pmo  wood.     Light  airs  sigh  among  the 

branches  intermUtc.itly  "-ho  drew  a  soft  indeterminate  sound 
from  the  violm.    "Beyond  is  the  sea,  the  great  unresting  sea- 
immensity  in  endless  motion.     The  winds  and  the  waves  fill 
the  air  w.th  sound  that  i3  incessant.    But  this  incessant  sound 
•t  the  wauls  and  the  waves  is  unobtrusive.     The  accustomed 
ear  pays  no  heed  to  it.     It  is  eternity  made  audible-too  big 
a  thang  for  man  to  keep   in  his  consciousness  always.     But 
out  of  this  grouijdwork  occasional  sounds  do  attract  attention 
«Iiarpiy.     They  detach  themselves  from  it  and  rise  above  it. 
Now  I  want  you  to  feel  that  it  is  night,  dark  night.     I  want 
jou    o  watch  for  the  dawn,  to  listen  for  the  sounds  that  herald 
the  dawn;  for  the  sounds  which  announce  that  it  is  day  again- 
for  the  cessation  of  sound  that  comes  at  twilight;  the  holj^ 
calm;  the  quietude  that  is  so  good  and  beautiful.    Man's  futile 
labour  has  once  more  ceased,  the  weary  round  has  been  once 
more  trodden,  as  it  will  be  again  and  again.     But  not  hope- 
lessly.    There  ,s  something  always  ahead,  something  to  look 
forward  to  and  to  live  lor-something  worth  having.     There 
IS  the  deep   dark  night  with  its  voices,  which  soothe  with  the 
soothing  of  silence;  the  winds  and   the  waves  that,  without 
resting,  give  rest;  and  the  longed-for  oblivion  of  sleep" 

His  voice  sank  impressively  on  the  last  words.     The  men 
had  listened,  gaping,  with  open  mouths.    Insensibly  the  speaker 
had  stirred  m  them  emotions  that  were  new  to  them;  strange 
pleasurable  emotions,  half  of  wonder  and  half  of  awe     When 
he  ceaseu  speaking  they  dre:v  a  deep  breath.    But  he  gave  them 
no  tinje  to  recover  from  the  effect  of  his  oratory.    For  a  mo- 
ment Be  stood  with  his  head  bent  and  his  bow  dropped  to  his 
side.     Then  he  straightened  himself,  pulled  himself  together 
and,  raising  the  bow,  nodded  to  Mrs.  Pratt,  as  accompanist! 
She  swung  herself  round  on  the  piano  stool  to  the  keyboard 
ran  Her  nimble  fingers  over  the  keys,  then  glanced  up  at  him' 
He  nodded  again.     She  knew  what  he  wanted.    He  waved  the 
bow.       One!  "  and  they  were  off.     The  notes  flowed  from  her 
tmgers,  a  continuous  undercurrent  of  sound,  aiding  but  never 
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ness  was  over;  the  first  shiver  of  the  eolil  D.r«„  J„  t  i 
come;  another  cock,  near  at  hand  crowed  ludT/  tZ  ^'^ 
looked  at  each  other  and  smiled.     They  undettold  that     tT 

pared  to  his  Z'.^^Jr,  whl.'^th  Lt  ^^s^  n^t^  ^a^^ 
an  impatient  gesture  to  silence  him.    From  out  of  thS«?    ! 
twittering  came  the  call  of  the  yellow-hammer   "  A  HttL  bi^' nf 
bread-and-no-eheese."  several  times  repeaTed      The  !n     . 
would  have  applauded,  but  suspendeTXlmpIlt  fT  eTof 
losing  the  distant  warble  of  a  blackhJrri   fh^  i  "ise  lor  tear  of 
call  of  a  thrush,  and  then   f^ll  ig  w'   he  bC  andTTn 
a  We  that  involuntarily  they  looked  urthtlrkT  Tnd  1  w^y'' 
when  the  n  .re  articulate  sound  ceased,  the  vacuum  was  fiS 
by  the  vagrant  wind  and  the  toiling  sea. 

So  fJh    1'"a  r^"^  ^.^°"™  ^"'*  consciousness  of  the  music 
feo  far  he  had  listened.     The  plavr^'s  mn^t.,.!^  j     i 

his  instrument  had  surprised  and  fnteLted  it  TlT'^K  u^ 

aental  qual  ty,  of  the  power  to  express  that  which  is  bevonH 
expression  in  words.  Music,  when  it  moves  us  aright  Ta 
great  uplifting  of  the  spirit,  and  to  put  it  to  any  Sr  use  is 
to  degrade  it.  So  Adnam  believed.  But  he  had  forgotten  the 
slow  process  of  education  by  which  he  had  come  to  The  knowl! 
edge;  therefore  he  had  considered  performances  of  this  ki^d 

was  talW  ;:^"tn*'r  I  Y'  *°  *'^  "^^*  appreciation  It 
hel    ni  fhL  tI  ^  ^""^  ?'*^  ^^  *^«  ^^o'«°*  i'^stead  of 

hel,  ng  them  up.  This  is  where  Adnam  was  when  he  lost 
consciousness  of  the  music  as  music,  and  awoke  to  a  stUn!r 
m  himself,  SB  of  groat  thoughts  untrammelled  by  words     There 
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w  in  all  of  ua.  though  for  the  most  nart  !«♦««♦    „ 
sense  of  somethinir  fhat  Pl.,H^a  ..=       »  *'  "  yearninj? 

life  and  death,  be'ca!;:         /^  furtlrthan  Tf"  '"^ .V\^ 
"Sun,o  people  call  it  Naturrothe"   call  U  O  d  ^^^^^^^ 
nearer  to  expressinD-  it.   K..»  ...    .  —and  come 

eveiy  tri.i.1  detail  „f  ou^Z^Zn  a^di.'^trt'"^:!""''"!'" 

wild  hpll     fi..of    Tu       1,  -"""y*  8'^urry,  loud  clamour,  and  a 
wua  bell— fare!    The  whole  round  of  lifo-  th,a  tl  . 

fitood.  by  this  they  were  amused;  but  this  was  not  all     CrZ 

plangent  on  a  sandy  shore.     "  This  is  a  storm  "      I         u'*' 
it  rao-P  Ti,.f   •     *u     ,.    .       1  storm,    and  you  hear 

Lit  nnl"  \  ^  ^™'*  °^  *^^  «J«^«r  composer.     The 

anri  7  i'-  J    ^'^  T  ""'^^  *^*^  ^«  "«n  exponent  of  life 

makes  vou7:elTr"f     ^'-  ""'^^  ^«"   ^^^  ^^at   the  1': 
makes  you  feel.    It  is  the  sea  itse  f  in  its  effect  rafhpr  tSo«  • 

Wlnf^s"^*  ^'^  ^^""'-  °^  -    --ly.\t?he"Ltp  tiW: 
Haunting  sense-c    immensity,  of  the  infinite. 

..r.  -V"  '"  ^^*  *°  ''^  arrogant  and  self  important:  it  has  an 
Zr.f/  '^'^^\T^  °P--"  of  the  importance  of  its  o^ 
htte  learning  Adnam  in  this  respect  was  an  exception  (Z 
of  the  first  things  he  ha.  learnt  was  how  little  he  knew  and 
he  went  about  with  eyes  and  ears  open,  listening  and  observing 
«^ith  keen  intelligence.  Hence  he  was  never  long  at  fault  Hp 
perceived  that  this  music,  by  appealing  to  the' len  through 
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what  they  u  '    was  carryinsr  them  on  and  up,  was  in- 

sensibly educh..  i.,oir  faculty  and  incroasinpr  it.  He  saw  this 
in  the  faces  of  no  of  them— not  in  all,  of  course,  though 
all  were  listening  intently;  but  even  to  have  taken  one  -p  by 
these  easy  steps  to  a  better  comprehension  was  something  doDO, 
and  a  great  and  good  something  too.  The  expression  on  the 
faces  varied.  Most  of  them  looked  pleased  and  interested; 
they  were  trying  to  follow  the  story,  watching  for  recognisable 
points.  But  some,  with  wide  open,  sightless  eyes,  were  steeped 
in  feeling,  without  thought,  exalted,  and  heard  nothing  con- 
sciously. By  degrees  the  turmoil  of  life  subsided,  tranquillity 
came  again,  and  the  soughing  sigh  of  the  wind,  the  flow  and 
break  and  lapse  of  tireless  waves  on  a  sandy  shore  announced 
the  night,  the  beautiful  still  night.    And  then— silence. 

Towards  the  end  the  yearning  melody  cunningly  inter- 
woven throughout  had  grown  less  elusive.  As  the  hush  of 
night  descended  it  became  fainter  yet  more  distinct,  and  the 
men  leant  forward  in  their  chairs  so  as  to  lose  no  softeat  note 
of  the  strain.  Their  concentration  was  abruptly  dissipated 
when  the  music  stopped.  They  straightened  themselves  as  if 
they  had  been  told  to  sit  up,  and  cla,.ped— just  one  i^und: 
"Thank  you,  that's  enough."  They  were  not  equal  to  more 
at  the  moment.  -  the  performance  had  been  an  experience, 
and  they  showed  their  appreciation  of  it  not  so  much  by  ap- 
plauding it  as  by  falling  to  at  once  to  discuss  it. 

The  little  man  laid  tht  violin  on  the  table,  sat  down,  wiped 
his  forehead,  and  sank  into  insignificance  again.  H  was  like 
one  of  thote  instcts  that  becime  invisible  directly  they  alight. 
When  Adnam,  giving  him  the  best  he  knew  of  in  the  way  of 
applause,  exclaimed  impulsivoly,  "You  are  a  musician!"  he 
merely  nodded,  as  if  to  an  obvious  assertion  needing  no  com- 
ment. But  when  Mrs.  Pratt  a  moment  later  turned  to  him  with 
the  same  words,  but  uttered  in  a  very  different  tone,  d  looked 
up  and  bowed. 

"It  comes  to  me  at  times,"  he  said. 

"  Then  you  are  not  always  in  prison,"  she  answered  eagerly. 
"You  escape  from  your  mind— poor  mind  that  is  our  jailer. 
You  do  not  need  to  think— you  know.  You  are  in  the  light, 
"jon  can  see." 

"I  have  my  moments,"  he  said. 
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"At  commnndt"  iho  Mked. 

treat      (the  men  acknowledged  this  hoartiJv)      "  W«       n 
arato  now.  but  before  wo  ^o   in  mv  fltZS  .     ''!"  "'^P" 

of  JpSr  '"V  tii^  ^"^^^.O^-^^'.  "nder  the  gonial  influenee 

sw^trbe  who^irit! ;:  r^.'^^fTitt  ^^^r  - 

to  be  improved  some'ow  afore  we  g^es  '    But  1  1  r  '  ^'* 

:;?rii^^.t  r-'^- ^^^--^"'^  -  ^r\  ^= 

h«.?J'  '''"'"?^?  '^'^  "'^"-    T^^y  J«°ked  round  f,.r  M„ 
s^ttin^  r'r    '^""-    ""^^  '^^  ^^"  «-"'  -  they  1.^  t,, 

"hJ's  a  HaT"""'"T"  ^''^  '^'  ^^^y  "^  the  hou. 
ham  -Z  T'  "'  ^  "  "^"^^  °»'«tak0M.   is  Mr 

nam,     the  corporal  observed. 

''Mr.   Mickleham-you're  right."  said   Niel  thr  . 
-That  mun'a  no  labourer."  *"" 

fh.''^'i"  ^V^  *^^  carpenter.  "  there's  more  to  Mr    Mi.-kl. 
thans  bm  let  out     Did  you  'ear  'ow  'e  spoke?"  ' 

r,att.;     7T  '    i     *^°  [rreverent  Fusty  exclaimed.     "Ju.t 
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men  «uppo«od.  "I  di.ln't  w^oprniHO  him  at  fiwt.  He  lookn 
miRhty  difToront  in  evenin'  dresH.  H«  always  was  partial  to 
oyster*  But  not  itout.  Chablin  wbh  hid  fjjrure.  He'd  be  a 
rich  man  then.  Hut  they  'a«  their  upg  an.l  (h,wn«  like  ot!  or 
men.  Imagination  worked  hard  here.  "  Ueu'l.,  downed  by 
weemin  they  are.  Spen.ls  all  their  money  on  'em.  an'  then 
comes  debt.    Mr.  Mieklehams  in  'idin^.  I'll  swear." 

"  Well,"  said  the  corporal.  "  so  long's  he  plays  to  us.  and 
patters,  ho  may  hide  here.     No  oiie'll  tell." 

On  the  way  baek  to  camp  the  men  all  "owned  up."  like 
Fusty,  that  it  had  been  a  "  reg'lar  s'prise  party  "  of  the  right 
sort.  But  Luke  Bat.ks  wan  not  to  be  converted  by  the  accounts 
he  heard  of  the  entertainment. 

''  You  ought  to  'a'  bin  there,  Banks,"  one  of  the  v.  said 
to  him.     "  You'd  'a'  felt  like  a  gentleman  for  once." 

"Ay,  you  tell  me  I"  said  Luke.  "But  if  you  believe  as  it's 
all  going  to  bo  apple-pie  and  custard  and  nothing  to  pay,  you're 
greener  than  grass.  He'll  have  his  profit  out  of  you.  'you'll 
see.  The  employer  as  doesn't  get  the  better  of  the  working  man 
when  ho  can  isn't  in  good  health.  Or  else,"  Lu.  added.  "  he's 
a  crank  and  bound  to  go  binkrupt." 

In  view  of  Adnam's  personality,  which  continued  to  puzzle 
them,  the  men  had  nothing  to  say  to  this. 

"  How  old  might  our  Young  Shaver  be? "  the  corporal  asked 
Robert  Banks  one  day. 

^  "Well,"  Robert  answered  in  his  careful,  deliberate  way, 
•  counting  by  years,  he's  not  yet  twenty-two;  counting  in  savvy, 
I  should  say  that  he's  about  a  hundred." 

The  corporal  nodded  as  though  to  intimate  that  he  thought 
the  computation  reasonable.  "  Ay,  I'd  'av  guessed  it  at  that," 
he  said. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  men  left  off  calling  Adnam 
"Our  Young  Shaver."  The  sobriquet  was  felt  to  be  inade- 
quate. Fusty  Ginger  sought  satisfaction  for  his  impudence 
in  a  variety  of  other  terms,  but  none  of  them  "caught  on." 
It  was  Markham  Niel  who  finally  summed  up  the  general 
sentiment  on  the  subject. 

"Eh,"  he  said,  his  telling  Scotch  accent  giving  double 
weight  to  his  words.  "Eh.  but  he's  Boss  by  nature,  is  that 
young  man  Pratt.     What  for  would  ye  be  denying  him  the 
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nn^I'rv  u  Ti^T'"  ""'^'"'^  t""  ^""^  ^^  '^^  "'^  «  «"' "  hi«  duo.  a,„I 
.rt-tty  well  nl«.a.v«  8omethin»c  to  ««!        (iivo  ,Hh  vouna  ,„  , 

f  uncK.stu  hJu.k  u,n.    U.twc^.,,  ..,„p!,,v.r  «,ul  ..„,pl,.v...,  there'H 

l..y  Md  <,f  uny  h.lp  to  a  koo.1  undor-tundinK  that  may  CTor." 
Iho  nan  a<-,.,.ptod  ,1,,.  pronounremont  as  ^ood   iu  equity 
and  thuB  wtt-  Adaam  prouioted  Bo«,  in  hi«  own  Orchard 


CHAPTER  XX 

out.     Sho  had  an  object,  of  course;  two.  in  fa.t.     She  wantcnJ 
to  .ee  how  Ahee  and  Emily  Ryec-ote.  to  whom  .!...  was  te    h 
mg  the  ftner  kmd3  of  laee-makin^..  wore  ^ettin^  JZL 

also  wan  ed  fresh  air.     Sho  had  been  Hitting  too  ...        a    h  r 
work  of  lute,  and  had  bc,.un  to  f.K-l  a  little  out  of  sorts    bu 
as  sho  was  a  favourite  of  Nature's  by  reasor.  of  her  love'  a."d 

Sll""  t!'  '"'""  T"'"^''  "'^'*'  ^"«"«h.     In  that  particutr 
«he  was  born  w.se.     To  risk  injuring  her  health  and  thereby 

Z     T  J^""-  *"/"i"y  to  the  full  any  pleasure  in  life    hS 
can^    ner  way,  had  always  seemed  to  her  to  bo  the  height  o1 

Her  cleverness  with  her  fingers  was  hereditary.     There  had 
been  lace-makers  m  her  family  on  the  mother's  si.lo  for," 
erat.ons^    When  she  was  left  motherless  at  a  few  weeks  old 
Ellery  Banks,  who  had  three  little  boys  by  his  firs7  wi  oil-' 
ready    on    his    hands,    appealed    to    Ella's    g,  nndmother.    her 
mother's  mother,  for  help  to  bring  her  up 

«,r.f/  r-  °^  Yl  '^"^  grandmother,  who  was  a  woman  of 
great  decision  of  character,  had  come  herself  promptly  in  a 
earners  cart,  and  the  next  day  had  taken  the  baby  Lck  with 
her  by  the  same  conveyance  to  her  cottage  homo  on  the  oTher 
side  of  the  connty.     It  was  tho  happiest  solution  of  the  diffi- 

th^\  U  '  "°™'"'',  ^"*  ^"^^  ^'^  "«  ""Mention  of  billeting 
the  chdd  permanently  on  her  mother's  relation^.  He  IZ 
regularly  and  well  for  her  clothes,  schooling,  and  keep;  viaUed 
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her  as  often  as  his  laborious  life  permitted,  and  looked  forward 
to  having  her  at  home  with  him.    The  years  slipped  by,  how- 
ever, and  first  of  all  he  left  her  with  her  grandmother  "  for  a 
bit  longer"  because  she  was  being  so  well  brought  up;  then, 
later,  when  the  grandmother  was  becoming  old  and  feeble,  he 
had  felt  that  it  would  bo  cruel  and  imfair  to  take  from  her 
the  delight  of  her  heart  just  when  the  child  was  old  enough 
to  repay  in  some  sort  all  the  care  and  kindness  which  her 
grandmother  had  lavished  upon  her.    In  the  meantime  he  had 
married  again,  and  the  difficulties  between  Ella  and  her  step- 
mother settled   the   question   imtil   her   grandmother's   death, 
when  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  have  her  at  home.    It 
was  to  this  grandmother  that  Ella  owed  the  formation  of  her 
mind  (in  so  far  as  the  mind  of  so  young  a  girl  can  be  said 
to   be  formed),   and  her  refined  habits;   her  enterprise,   and 
the  direction  of  her  ambition.    A  woman  of  strong  character, 
the  grandmother,  having  lost  her  husband  in  her  youth,  had 
lived  her  long  widowhood  very  much  alone,  maintaining  her- 
self by  lace-makinj'  much  respected  by  her  educated  neighbours, 
but  rather  feared  than  respected  by  the  ignorant,  who  found 
something  to  suspect  in  her  self-sufficiency  and  extreme  reserve. 
Had  she  lived   a  century  earlier  they  would   probably   have 
burnt  her  for  a  witch;  not  on  account  of  her  ugliness,  however, 
for  she  had  been  a  remarkably  handsome  woman  till  the  day 
of  her  death.     Ella's  mother  was  her  only  child,  and  a  disap- 
pointment   to    her   in    that    she   had    inherited    none    of   her 
strength  of  character.     She  had  been   extremely  pretty,   but 
of  a  diiferent  type,  the  mother  being  dark  with  regular  features, 
the  daughter  childishly  fair  with  one  of  those  indeterminate 
faces  that  lose  their  charm  when  the   ^irst  freshness   of  the 
colouring  goes,  leaving  the  irregularities  exposed  and  empha- 
sised.    The  mother  had  understood  the  child  and  done  her 
best  for  her,  but  the  child  had  never  appreciated  her  mother. 
The  small-minded  resent  discipline;  every  little  check  upon 
them  is  a  grievance  at  the  moment  and  is  afterwards  remem- 
bered as  a  wrong;  they  never  grow  up  to  see,  as  the  finer 
natures  do,  that  it  was  good  for  them  and  necessary.     And 
the  mother  was  a  disciplinarian.     On  this  account  therefore 
it  was  inevitable  that  the  daughter  should  be  discontented  at 
home  and  make  her  escape  if  she  could.    She  was  idle,  luxury- 
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loving  and  selfish,  and  service  as  it  was  represented  to  her  by 
a  chance  acquaintance,  a  smart  lady's  maid  ("Good  packer, 
hair-dresser,  drttsmaker,   accustomed  to  travelling"),  offered 
better  opportunities  for  self-indulgence  than   lace-making   at 
home  under  the  eye  of  a  mother  who  would  not  tolerate  shirk- 
ing.    With  the  help  of  her  friend  she  had  obtained  her  first 
and  only  situation,  a  subordinate  place  in  the  same  family, 
where  she  would  be  under  her  friend,  who  promised  to  "  show 
her  the  ropes,"  "give  her  lots  of  wrinkles,"  see  that  she  got 
a  good  share  of  left-off  "togs,"  and  put  her  in  the  way  of 
"  bettering  "  herself  quickly.    Her  mother  explained  the  likely 
drawbacks  to  the  position,  but  vainly,  because  she  was  her 
mother,  who  was  always  worrying,  and  only  wanted  to  keep 
her  at  home  to  get  all  the  work  she  could  out  of  her  for  her 
own  benefit.     She  told  her  so,  and  that  settled  the  question. 
Mothers   can   be  managed   by  various  means.     They   can   be 
easily  hurt  for  one  thing,   and   then  made  so  happy   again, 
some  of  them,  by  demonstrations  of  affection  that  they  will 
deny  you   nothing.      Those   are   the   softer   kinds.      The  best 
way  with  a  decided  mother  is  to  cut  her  to  the  heart  and  at 
the  same  time  to  rouse  her  indignation.    She  will  be  too  proud 
to  show  that  she  is  wounded,  so  you  wrli  not  have  your  feelings 
harrowed;  and  she  will  also  be  angry  enough  to  let  you  have 
your  own  way  if  she  foresees  that  it  will  entail  upon  you  the 
punishment  you  deserve.     That  was  how  it  was  that  Ella's 
mother  went  into  service,  made  acquaintance  with  the  ways 
of  the  world,  married  EUery  Banks,  and  died  at  Ella's  birth. 
The  grandmother's  hurt  was  healed  by  the  baby.     Every 
trait  for  the  absence  of  which  she  had  sorrowed  in  her  own 
daughter,  developed  in  her  grandchild.     Never  was  compen- 
sation more  perfect.     The  two  understood  each  other  from  the 
first.    There  were  battles,  of  course,  for  Ella  was  anything  but 
docile.     In  fact,  both  were  born  fighters,  but  they  had  the 
instinct  of  fair  fight  also  in  common;  neither  would  have  taken 
a  mean  advantage.     The  child's  splendid  spirit  was  a  joy  to 
the  grandmother,  who  knew  the  value  of  a  strong  will,  and 
laboured  not  to  break  but  to  direct  Ella's,  and  to  train  her  to 
use  it  to  good  purpose. 

Ella   inherited  the  lace-pillow  which  her  mother  had  im- 
patiently cast  aside.     She  delighted   in  the  work  and  soon 
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learnt  all  that  her  grandmother  could  teach  her.    Here  again 
the  old  lady  showed  herself  capable  of  educating  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  for  whilst  teaching  Ella  the  practical  part 
of  the  work  thoroughly,  she  developed  her  taste.     She  taught 
Ella  lace-making  as  a  branch  of  art,  more  important  for  its 
beauty  than  for  its  value  in  the  market,  because  beauty  is  of 
more  service  to  mankind  than  money.    Any  vulcrar  person  may 
have  money.    It  is  the  power  to  make  beautiful  that  is  rare, 
a  thing  not  to  be  purchased,  a  great  gift,  which  in  itself  con- 
fers upon  the  possessor  distinction  high  above  any  that  the 
world  can  confer.     So  Ella  learnt  to  feel  herself  dignified  by 
her  work.    When  she  first  went  home  there  were  jars  with  her 
stepmother,  who  accused  her  of  being  a  fine  lady,  to  which 
Ella  at  fifteen,  with  tears  of  mortification  in  her  eves,  had  re- 
torted indignantly:     "I'm  not  a  fine  lady.    I'm  a  lace-maker" 
—as  who  should  say,  "  I'm  a  queen." 

The  county  had   onco  been  famous  for  its  lace,  but  the 
industry  had  begun  to  decline  two  hundred  years  before  Ella 
was  born.     With  the  rout  of  the  Catholics,  the  decadence  of 
tae  high  church,  and  the  spread  of  puritan  ugliness,  the  de- 
mand had  ceased  in  the  quarters  where  exquisite  work  had  been 
best  appreciated;  and  later  the  vulgar  commercial  spirit  which 
begrudges  a  living  wage  to  the  artist,  is  gluttonous  of  bargains 
and  bulk,  and  too  depraved  in  taste  to  delight  in  the  perfect 
morsel  when  the  bigger  bit  is  to  be  had  for  the  money  and 
makes  more  show,  had  acted  disastrously  on  the  supply.    The 
time  of  the  coarse  quick  workers  with  their  easy  inferior  de- 
signs had  come,  and  the  patience  and  skill  which  the  working 
of  wonders  necessitates  had  been  allowed  to  die  out  for  want 
of   sustenance.     But   the   tradition   survived,   and   had   been 
handed  on  to  Ella  by  her  grandmother,  with  the  love  of  beauty 
which  inspires  enthusiasm  in  art.     The  tradition  worked  in 
Ella's  mind.    All  that  her  contemporaries  could  teach  her  was 
not  enough  for  her,  was  but  a  beginning,  in  fact,  she  knew  of 
80  much  more  to  be  learnt.    She  pursued  the  subject  all  over 
the  county.     She  found  old  women  who  remembered  hearing 
their  grandmothers  talk  of  what  iheir  grandmothers  had  seen 
done  in  the  good  old  times.     The  tradition  survived  amongst 
them,  but  the  knowledge  and  skill  had  been  allowed  to  lapse. 
She  tried  to  find  specimens.     At  one  time  every  prosperous 
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farmers  wife  had  had  her  little  store  of  good  lace,  more 
treasured  than  worn.  They  were  a  stationary  class  at  that 
time,  and  held  to  strict  conventions  in  dress,  which  allowed 
the  possession  of  finery  that  might  be  exhibited  with  pride  but 
not  put  on.    But  these  collections  were  dispersed  when  travel- 

rll^  J^^"®  ®"^^'  ""^  ^*"^*  ^^^^  "^"*  ^'■^83  were  relaxed. 
Ihe  farmer's  wife  now  began  to  wear  her  lace  herself,  and  her 
daughters  to  marry  out  of  the  county,  and  take  their  share  of 
It  to  other  parts  ot  the  country.    For  throe  years  Ella  sought 
and  inquired,  walking  long  distances  for  the  purpose,  patiently 
following  up  every  little  clue,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  often 
happens,   overlooking  just   what   she   wanted    because   it   was 
close  at  hand     The  family  most  likely  to  have  old  lace  in  its 
keeping  was  the  one  that  had  been  longest  and  thriven  best 
on  the  land,  the  yeoman  family  of  Pratt.    But  Ella  had  never 
thought  of  them  in  that  connection,  and  it  was  only  inciden- 
tally that  she  mentioned  the  subjec    to  Adnam  one  day  by  way 
of  accounting  for  a  fit  of  fatigue  following  upon  one  of  her 
long  fruitless  walks  in  search  of  what  she  wanted.     She  told 
him  of  her  determination  to  recover  the  lost  beauties  of  her 
art,  and  of  her  belief  that  she  could  do  so  if  only  she  could  find 
some  of  the  perfect  specimens  which  she  felt  sure  must  still 
be  in  existence.    Adnam,  keenly  interested  in  everything,  and 
always  practical,  gave  his  mind  to  the  subject  at  once.     He 
thought  of  his  mother's  laces,  and  consulted  her  about  Ella's 
project  and  difficulties.    And  she  was  the  very  person  to  con- 
sult, not  only  because  she  had  in  her  store  just  what  Ella  re- 
quired, but  also  because  she  knew  a  good  deal  about  lace  her- 
self and  had  excellent  taste.    It  was  this  interest  in  common 
that  first  brought  the  two  together. 

Ella's  real  troubles  only  began  with  the  finding  of  those 
specimens  of  the  antique  fairy  web  which  it  was  her  ambition 
to  reproduce  in  all  its  delicacy  and  beauty.  Up  to  that  time 
she  had  been  earning  trifling  sums  a  week  with  her  pillow, 
but  now  she  had  to  give  herself  up  entirely  to  the  task  of 
discovering,  with  such  knowledge  of  lace-making  as  she  already 
possessed,  though  chiefly  by  eye  and  intelligence,  the  intricate 
details  of  the  diaphanous  fabric;  and  even  when  she  had  mas- 
tered these,  after  many  failures,  and  much  broken,  entangled 
and  wasted  thread,  she  still  required  facility,  and  had  to  prac- 
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tise  and  practise,  with  much  more  waste  of  the  precious  thread 
which  was  so  hard  to  come  by  in  her  penniless  state,  before 
she  had  perfected  herself  enough  to  turn  her  toil  to  account  in 
money.    But  she  persevered  courageously,  and  in  spite  of  the 
disheartenments  usually  inflicted  by  families  on  the  one  enter- 
prising member  who  dares  to  strike  out  in  some  new  direction. 
The  men  said  little.     They  took  it  that  she  was  not  going  to 
be  luuch  good  at  work,  and  resigned  themselves.     For  them 
there  was  always  the  comfort  of  her  grace  and  beauty,  in  which, 
man-like,  they  took  an  honest  pride,  and  for  which,  also  man- 
like, they  were  prepared  to  pay  liberally.    For  her  unfortunate 
stepmother,  arching  with  overwork  herself,  and  always  anxious, 
there  was  no  such  compensation.     Ella's  beauty,  in  fact,  only 
added  to  her  irritation,  for  she  took  what  seemed  to  her  to  be 
Ella's  "contrariness"  for  the  outcome  of  conscious  beauty- 
fine  ladyism  and  conceit.     Silence  is  a  terrible  weapon,  offen- 
sive and  defensive;  and  it  is  also  frequently  a  terrible  mistake. 
If  Ella  had  explained  what  her  project  was,  what  the  chances 
of  success,  and  what  the  inevitable  result,  she  would  have  won 
her  stepmother  over,  and  the  good  woman  would  have  helped 
instead  of  hindering  her.    But  Ella  was  hampered  and  blinded 
by  the  false  pride  of  youth  and  inexperience.    She  appreciated 
her  stepmother  as  little  as  her  stepmother  appreciated  her.    In 
education   and   intelligence  she  was  Ella's   inferior;   and   in- 
cessant domestic  drudgery,  far  beyond  her  strength,  had  hard- 
ened her  manners ;  but  she  was  not  soured.    It  should  be  taken 
into  account  that  when  the  best  of  a  woman  is  expended  in  a 
brave  effort  to  endure,  there  is  nothing  left  to  be  pleasant  with. 
Love  and  devotion  are  at  the  bottom  of  such  endurance,  and 
will  make  their  gracious  appearance  at  a  word — the  word  of 
appreciation  which,  in  these  cases,  is  so  seldom,  and  generally 
so  grudgingly,  given.    Ella  at  the  time  saw  nothing  of  this  in 
her  stepmother,  and  it  was  easier  for  lier  to  stand  aloof  than 
to  descend  to  her  level  (which  is  what  she  would  have  felt  her- 
self doing)   by  taking  her  into  her  confidence.     So  she  held 
her  head  high,  too  high,  and  held  her  tongue.    When  the  head 
is  held  too  high,  those  intimate  details  which  happen  under 
our  eyes,  and  go  to  the  making  of  the  most  important  con- 
cerns of  our  lives,  are  out  of  sight.     Ella,  with  her  head  up, 
because  she  missed  these  data,  missed  also  the  impulse  to  be 
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ulol  r?r' K*^?r.r"^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  '"^p^'^^''  «°d  brought 

llZt  !v   *^°''  P""y  annoyances,  the  outcome  of  tnis- 

apprehension.  that  so  surely  tend  to  devitalise  even  the  strong- 
Ztn  ^7  *,°""^"t«'«  »"  8"<^h  cases  are  blamed  without  pity 
when  a  httle  mqui,y  might  have  proved  that,  to  begin  wUh 
they  were  themselves  the  tormented.     Ella's  stepmother  was 
hard  on  herself  afterwards,  when  she  understood,  but  Ella  did 

he"  C"sr'r"l^-  J''''  '""^  *'^*  *^«  ^-^*  --  P"™ar1  y 
know       ,1  f.        '""^•^  ^"^"  explained.     But  then  she  did  not 

fs  not  onen  r'  """"  ""  "T  •'  *'"  ^^'^  ^^«  ^^^^  of  Wisdom 
^  not  open  to  many  m  the.r  youth;  we  have  most  of  us  to 

r„ll  T  ^^"."°P'««  ««  ^«  g«  along.  Plans  of  action  go  in 
pairs,  the  one  m  opposition  to  the  other,  and  the  difficulty  is 
to  discriminate.  There  are  occasions  when,  if  the  right  wo.^ 
had  been  spoken  at  the  right  time,  a  disaster  would  have  been 
averted;  and  there  are  other  occasions  when,  if  noching  h^3 
been  said,  no  tragedy  would  have  occurred 

The  potted  experience  of  the  ages,  which  declares  that  "si- 
lence is  golden. '  and  "least  said  soonest  mended,"  was  against 
discrimination  in  Ella's  case.  She  had  every  excuse  for  her 
reticence;  but  so  had  her  stepmother,  in  the  dark,  for  her 
exasperation.  They  both  suffered,  and  unfairly  en;ugh  for 
their  mistakes;  Ella  at  the  time,  when  she  was  nagged  and 
worried  denied  the  cup  of  tea  that  would  have  reinvlgorated 
her.  and  bitterly  reproached  for  her  seeming  self-indXence 
when  she  was  caught  sitting  for  a  moment  fn  apparent  fdle! 
ness  with  her  precious  eyes  closed  to  rest  them;  he'r'stepmothe" 
for  ever  afterwards  from  the  bitter  ache  of  remorse. 

iiut  there  was  compensation  in  the  effort  each  now  habitu- 
al^ made  .o  be  good  to  the  other.  Ella  on  her  way  out  that 
awaTTef:'%'"      "^"^*'^"     "  I've  had  to  pul  my  work 

to  ZT  ^^"^^*'^"^y  !«"'"  l^er  stepmother  replied,  coming 

eye  "ril  m"  T  ""  '^'  '""^  ^^^""^  "^  anxiously  into  hef 
eyes.  1 II  make  you  some  camomile  tea  to  be  cold  airainat 
you  come  back  to  bathe  your  eyes  with  »  ^ 

''That'll  be  good."  said  Ella;  "you're  a  dear." 

Get  out  wi' your  coaxing,"  Mrs.  Banks  rejoined.    "Where 
are  you  going?"  "uere 
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"I'm  goinj?  to  arrange  with  Alice  and  Emily  Ryecote  to 
come  here  for  le^isons  in  the  lace-making." 

Xot  8o  very  long  ago  she  had  been  daily  tormented  with 
the  fact  that  Alice  and  Emily  Kyecote  were  making  twelve 
or  thirteen  shillings  a  week  on  their  pillows  while  she  was  not 
making  a  penny;  but  she  had  forgotten  all  that.  She  was  too 
generous  by  nature  to  triumph  in  turning  the  tables.  Her 
stepmother  had  forgotten  it  too  for  the  moment.  Ella's  words 
had  alarmed  her. 

"  You're  never  goin'  to  teach  them  gels  your  work !  "  she 
exclaimed,  "  and  make  it  so  common,  it'll  be  not  worth  thai 
to  you,"  and  she  snapped  her  fingers. 

"It  is  too  good  a  thing  to  keep  all  to  myself,"  said  Ella. 
"Suppose  I  died?  The  art  might  be  lost  again  for  ever.  Be- 
sides, I  must  help  Robert  if  I  can.  He  and  Emily  might  be 
married  if  she  could  work  like  me." 

"  Oh,  she'll  never  do  that,  nor  none  of  them  either,"  Mrs. 
Banks  declared  confidently. 

"  Then  don't  be  an  anxious  old  goose,"  said  Ella.  "  I  have 
not  much  hope  myself  of  helping  her  to  do  moie  than  improve 
upon  what  she  can  do  at  present.  But,  anyway,  you  needn't 
be  afraid.  All  the  lace-workers  in  the  country  couldn't  make 
enough  of  my  lace  to  satisfy  all  the  lords  and  ladies  who  will 
want  it." 

"  Lords,  indeed  I  What  would  lords  be  wanting  with  your 
lace?" 

"  To  give  it  to  their  ladies,  of  course.  And  may  I  always 
have  the  lords  to  deal  with!  They'd  never  be  mean  when  it 
came  to  the  price." 

"  No,  not  if  you  was  the  saleswoman,"  her  stepmother  re- 
joined.    "  They'll  pay  just  to  see  you." 

"  I'll  remember  that,"  said  Ella  laughing,  "  and  add  a  high 
percentage  on  to  the  price  for  the  time  I  am  on  view." 

"  Get  out,  you  vain  hussy,"  Mrs.  Banks  chuckled.  "  I  believe 
you'd  do  it.     You're  capable  of  anything " 

"  In  the  way  of  turning  an  honest  penny,"  Ella  put  in. 

"  Yes,  honest,  I  allow,"  Mrs.  Banks  conceded.  "  There's 
that  to  be  said  for  you." 

"  Then  kiss  me  good-bye  with  a  smile,  as  if  you  loved 
me." 
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I  don't  know  whether  I  love  you  or  not,"  her  stepmother 
said,  but  kissed  her  kindly  all  the  same,  and  wished  her  good 
luck  and  safe  home.  She  stood  on  the  doorstep,  with  her 
sleeves  rolled  up,  wiping  her  red  hands  on  her  coarse  apron, 
and  watched  Ella,  but  not  out  of  sight— that  would  have  been 
unlucky.  Then  she  went  back  to  the  kitchen,  and  began  to 
make  the  camomile  tea.  "It's  queer,"  she  thought,  as  she 
put  the  kettle  on  to  boil,  "  it's  queer,  but  it's  true  as  Gospel, 
God  forgive  me.  1  don't  know  whether  I  love  that  girl  or 
not.    But  I  ought  to  love  her,  that  I  do  know." 

It  was  a  three  miles'  walk  from  Red  Rose  Farm  on  the 
Pointz  property  to  the  Ryecotes'  cottage  by  Castlefield  Saye, 
and  Ella  was  prepared  to  enjoy  every  step  uf  the  way.  The 
late  afternoon  was  lovely.  It  was  towarda  sundown,  and  already 
the  radiance  of  the  sky  was  mellowing,  the  air  was  cool  and 
crisp.  Ella  seemed  to  have  the  world  to  herself,  and  stepped 
out  buoyantly,  rejoicing  in  the  sense  of  freedom  born  of  the 
wide  solitude.  At  a  sharp  turn  of  the  road,  however,  her  ela- 
tion was  checked  with  a  shock.  She  had  come  face  to  face  with 
Captain  Algernon  Appleton  Pointz. 

"How  do  you  do?"  he  said,  taking  off  his  hat. 
It  was  the  first  time  they  had  met,  but  evidently  he  thought 
no  "  by  your  leave,  please,"  or  other  form  of  introduction  neces- 
sary to  the  daughter  of  a  common  tenant-farmer.  Ella's  pride 
and  resentment  rose  i  a  crimson  flush  to  her  forehead.  Cap- 
tain Pointz  mistook  -r  indignation  for  pleased  confusion,  her 
heightened  colour  foi  tne  blush  of  shyness  which  is  flattering 
to  a  man's  vanity,  and  added  with  a  smile,  meant  to  be  fasci- 
nating :     "  Where  are  you  going  to,  my  pretty  maid  ?  " 

Ella  had  stopped  short  of  necessity,  since  he  barred  the  path. 
Involuntarily  she  resorted  to  her  most  effective  means  of  offence 
and  defence.  She  looked  up  at  him  with  eyes  of  grave  in- 
quiry, and  held  her  tongue. 

Algernon  could  hardly  believe  it,  but  he  feV  himself 
snubbed.  Still,  she  made  no  attempt  to  pass  him,  and  that  was 
encouraging.  You  can't  expect  a  girl  in  her  station  to  know 
what  to  do  when  she  is  first  noticed  by  a  man  in  his;  her  nat- 
ural gratification  has  to  acquire  a  means  of  expression.  He 
excused  her. 
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He  was  a  fair  m^n,  v'th  a  coarse  biscuit-coloured  mous- 
tache, white  eyelashes,  and  a  nose  that  challenged  obserration. 
In  colouring  he  took  after  his  father's  family,  but  he  was  tall 
like  his  mother,  and  in  character  was  the  product  of  her  soc'al 
ambition.     Morals  he  had  none,  and  his  manners,  also  like 
his  mother's,  were  variable,  the  unceicain  manners  of  the  ill- 
bred,  who,  being  without  the  instinct  whi'ih  makea  courtesy 
obligatory  on  all  occasions,  have  no  control  of  their  tempers, 
and  are  wont  to  exhibit  in  gusts  all  the  disagreeable  things 
they  feel.    Algernon  was  essentially  a  mongrel,  but  not  of  the 
genial,  intelligent  type,  with  many  amusing  traits;  rather  of 
the  objectionable  cur-kind,  cunning,  cringing,  fawning,  treach- 
erous, equally  r.  ady  to  lick  or  to  bite  the  hand  held  out  to 
him.     His  way  with  women  was  caressing,  a  good  way  with 
the  amiable  and  obtuse,   the  dependent   spirits;   but   foolish 
when  it  came  to  dealing  with  Lena  Kedlock  and  Ella  Banks, 
both  independent  spirits  and  penetrating,  more  prone  to  ridi- 
cule than  to  admire,  and  to  suspect  than  to  trust — armed,  that 
is  to  say,  at  every  point  with  the  instinct  of  self-preservation. 
Lena  called  him  the  Blond  Beast,  and  despised  him,  but  made 
use  of  him  when  it  suited  herself  all  the  same.     To  Ella  he 
was  physically  repulsive.    He  made  her  think  of  some  a:  imal 
of  the  stoat  kind,  a  small  beast  that  lives  on  the  blood  of  others 
and  kills,  for  delight  in  killing,  many  more  than  it  requires 
for  food.     She  would  have  avoided  the  creature  if  she  could, 
and,  in  any  case,  being  very  much  a  woman,  she  would  hate  to 
hurt  him;  but  that  did  not  make  it  safe  to  molest  her.     She 
had  a  shuddering  horror  of  black  beetles,  but  if  one  crossed 
her  path,  she  would  crush  it,  and  with  all  the  more  force 
because  of  the  effort  she  had  to  make  to  compel  her  shrinking 
nerves  to  do  the  deed  ut  all.     So,  if  a  man  pestered  her  with 
unwelcome  attentions,  it  was  in  her  nature  to  make  him  suffer 
for  it. 

Her  unresponsive  silence  disconcerted  him.  "Where  are 
you  going  to,  my  pretty  maid  ? "  is  not  an  opening  from  which 
you  can  jump  off  into  conversation  of  any  kind  unaided.  He 
grew  rather  red  himself,  and  to  cover  his  discomfiture,  tapped 
his  boot  with  his  stick,  ogled  his  best,  an*!  took  cover  under 
a  fatuous  "Eh.  what?" 

Ella  saw  her  way.    "  I  did  not  speak,"  she  said. 
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"No,  that's  just  it,"  he  exclaimed,  catching  at  this  straw. 
"  But  do  apoak  now.  Be  kind  to  me.  You  would  if  you  knev 
what  a  lonely  beggar  I  am,  without  a  congenial  soul  to  speak 
to,  and  nothing  to  do." 

"  I^  should  have  thought  there  was  a  great  deal  for  you 
to  do,"  she  ..nswered  with  a  deceitful  smile,  "  and  a  great  many 
people  to  speak  to.'' 

"  What  is  there  to  do? "  he  asked.  "  Who  is  there  to  speak 
to  f " 

"  As  a  future  landowner,"  she  suggested.  "  There  must  be 
much  to  learn  about  tho  management  of  a  great  property,  if 
it  is  to  be  successfully  managed.  And  then  there  are  the 
tenants,  common  people,  not  congenial,  of  course,  but  still,  as 
a  ''aty— It  is  said  to  oe  an  advantage  to  the  landlord  himself 
to  know  them  personally." 

As  with  other  girls,  her  instinct  was  to  try  her  power  to 
beguile,  but  not  in  the  usual  way.  She  meant  to  beguile  him 
into  an  awkward  because  unnatural  pose. 

Algernon  fell  into  the  trap.  He  shot  out  a  shirt-cuff,  and, 
with  lordly  assumption  and  plausible  cant,  struck  out  in  tho 
way  she  had  indicated.  Feeling  that  he  was  wrong  with  her 
somehow,  and  must  set  himself  right  or  get  no  further,  ae 
fluently  made  profession  of  the  principled  she  appeared  to 
admire,  and  at  the  same  time  tried  ingeniously  to  show  good 
cause  for  his  first  advance:  "Of  course,  you  are  right,"  he 
said.  "That  was  why  I  ventured  to  speak  to  you.  As  a 
duty.  It  seems  to  me  that  landlords  and  tenants  have  a  right 
to  know  each  other  personally.  It  is  a  business  relationship  to 
begin  with,  but  it  should  be  a  relationship  of— of  affection,— 
you  know  what  I  mean  ?    A  pleasant  relationship,  eh  ?  " 

She  smiled  encouragement,  and  he  proceeded  unctuo-sly: 
"  The  more  we  know  of  each  other,  the  better  shall  we  he  able 
to  understand  each  other's  difficulties  and  our  relative  duties. 
You  see  I  have  a  sense  of  duty.  I  may  unfortunately  outlive, 
my  father.  That  is  a  contingency  for  which  a  son  should  be 
prepared.  I  have  been  very  little  at  home,  you  see,  since  I 
was  a  boy.  I  know  as  little  about  property  as  property  knows 
about  me,  and  I  agree  with  you.  It  is  high  time  that  I  began 
to  learn  the  du+ies  and  responsibilities  of  the  position  in  which 
I  must  sooner  or  later  be  placed.    I  am  at  home  now  on  leave 
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for  two  months,  and  1  hope  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  all 
my  father's  tenant*  while  I  am  here." 

"  My  father  will  appreciate  your  motive  when  you  explain 
It  to  him,"  Ella  answorod  easily. 

"Does  that  mean  that  you  do  not?"  he  asked  reproach- 
fully. 

"  It  does  not  come  into  my  province,  you  see,"  she  answered 
arailmg.  "I  am  not  a  tenant."  She  heard  footsteps  behind 
her  and  looked  round.  "Ah,"  she  exclaimed,  "here  is  my 
brother  Luke.  Luke,  well  come.  Captain  Pointz  will  be  Rlad 
to  explain  to  you  '.is  ideas  about  property  and  responsibility 
and  the  duties  of  landowners.  They  will  interest  you  as  you 
have  ideas  yourself  on  these  subjects.  I  must  go  about  my 
trivial  wonlan's  work.     (Jood  day  to  you  both." 

She  left  the  two  facing  each  other,  and  hurried  on.  Her 
sense  of  humour  was  not  strong,  but  the  situation  appealed 
to  her  as  curiously  funny,  and  she  laughed  as  she  pictured  the 
encounter  to  herself.  She  had  n  >t  been  taken  in  by  Algernon's 
impromptu  harangue.  She  judged  the  son  by  the  mother  and 
knew  what  to  make  of  his  sense  of  duty.  The  right  of  a  land- 
lord to  wring  money  from  his  tenants  was  the  only  right  he 
would  ever  recognise  in  their  relative  positions.  His  admirable 
sentiments  had  been  thrown  away  upon  her,  tneir  object  was 
obvious,  and  the  expression  of  them  struck  her  as  a  waste  of 
good  hypocrisy. 

Nothing  in  the  least  funny  came  of  the  encounter  between 
Luke  and  Algernon.     The  moment  they  were  alone  together 
they  were  both  of  one  mind:  a  common  impulse  moved  them 
to  fly  from  each  other.     Luke's  assurance  had  a  trick  of  de- 
serting him  in  the  presence  of  a  member  of  the  class  in  which 
assurance  is  innate.     It  was  always  after  an  interview  with 
one  of  them,  and  upon  reflection,  that  he  "scored  off  him,  I 
can  tell  you  I"  and  made  his  "hits."    He  was  taken  aback  by 
the  way  in  which  Ella  had  handed  Captain  Pointz  over  to  him, 
and  Algernon  had  given  him  no  time  to  recover  himself.    He 
got  in  the  first  word  and  the  last.     As  he  settled  his  hat  on 
his  head  after  taking  it  off  to  Ella  with  exaggerated  deference, 
he  began  to  speak :     "  I  hear  you  are  exceptionally  well-read," 
he  said,  in  the  man-to-man  tone  which,  from  one  of  the  "  class- 
es "  to  one  of  the  "masses,"  usually  acts  at  the  moment  as 
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an  cmoll ion t— with  after  cffectg  according  to  constitution  and 
personal  idiosyncrasy.  ••You  i.avo  the  advantuKc  of  rao  in 
that.  '  The  Queen's  Itegulations '  is  about  all  that  is  expected 
of  njo  in  the  wny  of  reading.  But  that  kind  of  thing  doesn't 
satisfy  mo  now.  I  expect  you  know  what  it  is.  A  young 
fellow  goes  with  the  streum  for  a  bit,  but  after  a  while,  if  he'* 
going  to  do  any  good,  he  strikes  out  for  himself.  It's  what 
.vou  did,  I  believe.  Now,  what  I  want,  if  you  don't  mind  tho 
trouble,  is  to  got  you  to  give  mo  a  list  of  good  books,  modern 
books,  you  know,  on  practical  subjects,  tho  land  question,  an,i 
that  sort  of  thing.  I'll  not  detain  you  now.  You're  off  ou 
business,  I  expect,  and  I  havo  an  engagement  too,"— ho  stepped 
away  from  Luke  as  ho  spoke.  "But  beai  it  in  mind  like  a 
good  chap."  He  held  out  his  cigar  case  to  Luke,  who  ♦ook  a 
cigar  mechanically.  "I  shall  rely  on  -ou."  lie  turned  hia 
back,  and  was  off. 

Thcr  Luke  woke  up  and  swore.  He  knew  exactly  what  had 
happened.  The  hereditary  ruler  has  it  in  him  to  rouso  tho 
instinct  of  subserviency  in  the  hereditarily  ruled;  tho  fellow 
had  hypnotised  him.  Luke  bit  the  end  off  the  cigar  and  spat 
it  out  aggressively.  That  did  him  good.  The  act  was  sym- 
bolic. It  expressed  his  opinion  of  Algernon  and  got  it  "off 
his  chest."  It  would  have  seemed  poor-spirited  to  Luke  to 
sacrifice  an  excellent  cigar,  as  some  men  would  havo  done,  be- 
cause he  despised  the  donor.  He  felt  it  enough  to  mark  hi» 
disapproval  of  the  man,  so  he  sent  that  insi  It  by  implication 
after  him,  and  felt  that  he  had  set  himself  free  to  enjoy  a  good 
smoke. 

Luke  Banks  had  his  moments  of  being  in  the  right.  The 
trouble  was  that  he  made  no  attempt  to  discriminate.  The 
power  to  discrimir.ute  comes  when  the  necessity  is  recognised. 
Luke  wallowed  in  generalisations,  and  generalisations  wreck 
our  judgment.  Because  some  landowners  and  their  heirs  were 
"  as  bad  as  they  make  'em,"  he  would  have  exteiminated  all 
landowners  on  the  spot  without  giving  any  guarantee  either 
that  the  land  should  not  lie  waste  or  that  those  who  come  into 
possession  of  it  next  should  be  any  improvement  upon  their 
predecessors.  Not  reason  but  rage  w.-i.-i  at  the  bottom  of  his 
discontent,  the  rage  of  a  small  ungenerous  mind  eaten  up  by 
envy.    His  crude  notion  was  that  the  things  which  men  better 
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off  than  himtelf  enjoyed  were  thing,  to  which  they  had  no 

nght.  or  to  which  «,mo  other  objection  attached  that  made 

t  heroic  to  denounce  them.    He  waa  alway,  for  taking  Zc^ 

one  human  bomg  owe.  to  another  no  matter  what  their  relative 
IK,«.  .on.  never  for  .preading  thing,  out  by  fair  divi.i^n  and 
making  them  go  round.     The  thing,  he  objected  to  were  alt 

coat  off  the  face  of  the  earth  becau«,  he  had  none  himwlf 
though  that  wa.  not  the  rea«>n  he  gave.  He  objected  to  S 
dothe.  a.  a  badge  of  da...    Ho  had  not  thought  of  them  a. 

^hnn  7.  ^^'  t^  ""'  appreciate  the  subtler  effect,  of  th" 
change  of  drq...  the  way  in  which  the  thought,  and  care,  of 
the  working  day  are  ca.t  a.ide  automatically  with  the  gar- 
the  worTt  J  "^  they  are  associated,  the  garment,  in  whfch 
the  work  1.  done;  nor  did  he  perceive  the  value  of  the  change 
a.  a  preparation  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  lei.ure  time  by 
wh.ch  ease  and  grace  of  body  are  courted  to  aid  in  the  relax^ 

tn^/n^?."^.  ^^^'^  "°*  °^^"'  *°  »>-  that  to  dep^e 
1 J  fi  l^°  ^r'*'^"  '^'^^  ^'^'^^  the  dre.8-coflt  i.  Lo^ 
dated  would  be  to  level  downward.,  to  deprive  mankind  of  a 
whole«,me  habit  a  daily  di.cipline  very  good  both  for  Udy 
and  mind;  nor  that  the  true  progre..ive  .pirit  would  prescribe 
a  dre...coat  or  Its  equivalent-a  change  into  something  S 
at  all  events-for  every  man  who  has  earned  hi.  ease  by  a 
hard  day',  work.  Luke,  blinded  by  prejudice  even  to  hi.  ow^ 
mterests  .aw  nothing  of  thi.,  hence  he  never  asked  "X 
shouldn't  every  man  have  hi.  dress-clothes?"  the  quest  on  Tat 
was  wanted  to  put  him  with  real  reformer,  in  the  S  way 

Algernons  excellent  cigar  filled  him  with  a  high  sense  of 
his  own  importance.  It  made  him  feel  for  once  like  a  man 
who  has  come  into  possession  of  hi.  lawful  rights.  Before  he 
had  finished  it  he  met  old  Emery  Pratt,  and.  by  way  of  mark! 
Hig  his  contempt  for  opulent  landowners,  he  puffed  the  smoke 
at  him  and  swaggered  by  with  an  insolent  stare.  Emery  had 
known  him  from  a  baby  and  was  prepared  io  greet  hTm  as  he 

cTd^alw'f ^'"1"^  '"^  °?"  "«"  °^  ^^«  acquaintan^.  mor^ 
cordially^  if  anything,  hh  the  son  of  a  man  with  whom  he  had 
always  bean  on  excellent  terms.    That  he  had  been  disehargS 
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by  Adnam  for  Rood  and  mifflcient  reo«on  did  not  weigh  with 
old  Emery  affaitiHt  this  Uct.  oxoopt  in  ao  far  aa  he  thought  it 
a  pity  that  Luico  was  not  in  the  right  way  to  do  well  for  him- 
^11  ,.  .V»'  .'»««'<'"^'«  «f  that  Ntaro  was  not  lost  upon  l.im: 
Well  well,  ho  aaid  to  himself.  Ellory  Banka.  coming  up 
from  behind  at  tho  moment,  had  marked  the  incident,  and 
■top|)ed  n       to  disrusa  it. 

•'  That's  Luk..  all  over."  he  aaid.  "  It  'u.l  be  rm-as-gofxl- 
aB-you-are-and-agreat-doal-better  to  hia  Maker  if  they  hap- 
pened to  m(H.t.  IIo  thinks  thut  'eving  no  manners  makes  him 
tho  equal  of  them  that  knows  how  to  iK-have.  It  just  shows 
you  what  ho  is.  Thered  bo  no  more  plenMuntness  in  life  if 
levellers  of  his  sort  hod  their  way.  They're  all  for  levelling 
downwards.  It's  amazin'  to  mo  that  they  can't  see  what  to 
keep  and  what  to  let  go.  The  quality  'ev  more  sense.  They 
see  the  good  of  '  in  honour  preferring  one  another.'  which  is 
another  word  for  polite  behaviour  to  one  and  all." 

"Well,  well,"  said  old  Emery,  aloud  this  time.  "I  always 
thmk  good  heart  is  at  the  bottom  of  good  manners.  The  de- 
sire to  please  is  wonderfully  refining;  it'll  put  a  polish  on  the 
roughest,  and  make  him  forget  himself— that's  the  beginning 
of  wisdom.  A  man  thut  thinks  too  much  of  himself  is  bound 
to  .'fend.  Let's  hope  Luke's  heart  is  all  right,  then  his  man- 
ners will  mend.  A  man  without  manners  is  like  grit  in  a 
pudding;  society  has  no  appetite  for  either  of  thorn.  It's  not 
much  good  getting  rid  of  the  disgraces  of  life  if  you  let  the 
graces  go  too.  It's  like  when  you're  weeding;  if  you  pull  up 
the  flowers  with  the  weeds,  you're  doing  as  much  harm  as 
good." 


CHAPTER  XXI 

The  slopes  of  the  Castle  hill  on  the  western  side  were  thickly 
wooded,  and  in  a  clearing  of  the  wood  near  the  Castle  itself 
stood  the  cot  which  the  duke,  when  he  came  into  his  kingdom, 
had  bestowed  upon  Ryecote  for  life,  with  twelve  shillings  a 
week  and  a  rabbit,  ivhen  rabbits  were  in  season. 

Tho  cot  must  certainly  have  been  the  one  in  which  the 
three  little  bears  used  to  live.     Any  child  would  have  recog- 
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l^f  '*/*  ?°''^'  T^  '*'  ^'^^  *^«*^^^d  roof,  its  overhanging 
eaves,  its  diamond-paned  windows,  the  little  path  up  to  hf 
door   and  the  creepers  which  festooned  the  po^h.     Here  and 

XnT  ^'\T'  ""'t  Snow-White  have'  come   thaT  day 
^hen  her  w.eked  stepmother  turned  her  out.  and  the  proof  of 
It  was  the  old  round  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room  when 
you  went  m  at  the  door,  and  the  steep  stairs  in  the  comeTup 
wh  eh  she  chmbed  to  the  bedroom  above.     Only  now    Alice 
and  Emzly  Ryecote  were  sitting  by  the  door  with  thdrtace 
piHows  on  their  laps,  and  Ella  Banks  was  sitting  with  them 
and  their  mother  was  laying  the  table  for  tea  and  jo  ningTn 
the  conversation  as  she  passed  to  and  fro.     The  hot  sii  on 
^e  pines  all  day  had  brought  out  the  scent,  and  Its  f  aZ" 
filling  the  air.  made  it  a  joy  to  breathe.    Ella  had  explained  the 
objec     of  her  visit,   and   the  arrangement   she  proposed   was 
happily  agreed  to.     The  girls  were  to  go  to  her  twice  a  wiek 
for  lessons  in  the  difficult  branch  of  their  work  which  was  her 

Zoin\""\'t  n  ^^"*^  ''  '^'  P^^^P^^^t  f«^  reasons  of 
her  own  to  which  the  lace-making  was  secondaiy.     Red  Rose 

I  arm  had  other  attractions  for  both  of  them.    To  AlicHt  held 

out  the  hope  of  hearing  the  discussion  of  subjects  £  whfch 

her  ,ntere3t  had  lately  been  aroused  by  the  tllkati^e  luke 

She  was  of  an  anxious,  emotional  nature,  sensitive  to  the  suf 

tZTLJ'T  ^'^V'rf  *'"^'  ^"^  "^*-^h*^  i-t  the  na- 
ture to  be  influenced  by  Luke's  various  assumptions  esne- 
c,al ly  his  assumption  of  knowledge  of  the  world,  of  the  wicked- 
ness of  rulers  and  governors,  of  how  all  wrongs  could  be  rigS 
and  would  be  when  he  got  a  hearing.  She  believed  him  cap^ 
ble  of  any  sacrifice  for  the  good  of  others,  and  thought  Robert 

nt^Emiirr^T"'  -1-P-donably  supine  an'd  af^^^. 
cent.  Emily,  to  whom  Robert  was  engaged,  was  of  a  lighter 
nature-vam.  frivolous,  flighty;  given  to  resent  any  intmsion 
of  other  people's  troubles  upon  her  notice  as  likely  to  spoH 
her  own  pleasure  in  life.  To  be  moved  to  compassion  Ts  to  be 
made  to  suffer;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  even  kindly  people 
to  put  on  hardness  in  self-defence,  and  to  refuse  to  know! 

would  destroy  the  pleasure  of  living,  and  drive  them  into 
the  ranks  of  those  who  labour  for  others  all  their  days  Red 
Eose  Farm  to  Emily  meant  young  men  about,  and  flattery  and 
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flirting,  and  delightful  breaks  in  the  monotony  of  her  life  at 
home,  which  she  hated.  To  her  it  seemed  circumscribed  and  shut 
in,  as  the  cot  in  the  clearing  was  shut  in  by  the  tall  dark 
pines  that  surrounded  it.    It  must  have  been  the  attraction  of 
opposites  that  drew  Robert  to  Emily,  that  and  a  pretty  face, 
for  no  two  people  could  have  been  more  unlike  in  mind.     But 
it  was  what  usually  happens.     Good  qualities  such  as  Alice's, 
who   in  character  seemed  a  bom  mate  for  Robert,  have  no 
chance  against  the  subtle  sensual  attraction  of  a  nature  like 
Emily's.    Robert,  strong,  honest,  serious,  and  puritanical  him- 
self, could  not  believe  that  she  would  always  be  feather-headed. 
He  saw  nothing  but  youth  and  femininity  in  her  flightiness. 
Her  coquetries  he  mistook  for  the  outcome  of  girlish  modesty, 
little  ebullitions  and  allectations  to  cover  natural  embarrass- 
ment.    His  judgment  was  also  handicapped  by  the  traditions 
of  his  class  on  the  subject  of  feminine  failings  and  peculiarity. 
Silliness  he  excused  as  inevitable;  it  even  had  its  charm  for 
him  as  an  attribute  of  girlhood.    With  Ella  before  him  he  was 
obliged  to  recognise  the  possibility  of  sense,  steadiness  of  pur- 
pose, and  strength  of  character  in  a  young  woman,  but  he  held 
it  to  be  exceptional.     Like  many  men  he  had  a  latent  feeling 
that  these  dull  qualities  were  peculiar  to  the  women  of  his 
own  family,  and  right  in  them,  but  not  necessary  in  a  sweet- 
heart; in  whom,  because  she  is  young,  little  foibles  are  to  be 
expected,  and  whose  weaknesses  are  an  added  attraction,  serv- 
ing to  enhance  his  own  strength,  and  vouching  for  his  power 
to  protect.    A  large-hearted  man  delights  to  have  a  woman  to 
protect,  and  the  greater  the  need  of  protection  the  happier  ho 
is.     To  be  tolerant  makes  him  feel  generous,  and  when   she 
requires  care  or  exacts  attention  his  heart  warms  to  the  work. 
In  all  ages  the  knight  feels  at  his  best  when  he  is  called  upon 
to  serve  his  lady.     The  guarantee  of  her  worth  to  him  is  his 
own  delight  in  her  beauty.    The  privileges  of  love  are  enhanced 
in  value  when  they  are  withheld;  vice  knows  this  and  con- 
sciously withholds  them  for  the  purpose;  but  virtue  also  with- 
holds them  instinctively  because  modesty  is  innate  in  virtue 
and  imposes  reticence.     The  difference  is  immense,  being  the 
difference  between  good  and  bad;   but  no   man   in  love  can 
distinguish  it.     This  was  Robert's  case.    Because  Emily  Rye- 
coto  stirred  his  senses  pleasantly,  he  loved  her;  and  because  she 
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was  coy  he  thought  her  good,  and,  honouring  her,  felt  wise 
in  his  choice. 

"  Here's  father  and  some  one  with  him,"  Mrs.  Ryecote,  who 
had  paused  with  the  tea-pot  in  her  hand  to  look  out  of  the 
door,  broke  in  upon  the  chatter  of  the  girls.  "  Why,  Ella,  it's 
your  brother  Luke." 

Ella  saw  Alice  Eyecote's  colour  shoot  up  to  her  hair  sud- 
denly.    Emily  began  to  giggle. 

"  You've  come  again  to  keep  Robert's  place  warm  for  him, 
I  suppose,"  she  called  to  Luke. 

He  was  about  to  retort  when  he  saw  Ella,  and  changed 
his  intention.  "  I'm  after  my  sister-  to-day,"  he  said.  "  She 
stands  in  need  of  protection." 

"Ah,  it  is  good  to  have  a  brother!"  Alice  sighed  wistfully. 

"  I  see  an  advantage  in  being  able  to  protect  myself,"  said 
Ella. 

"But  what's  the  need  of  protection  now?"  Mrs.  Ryecote 
asked. 

"You  ask  Ella,"  Luke  answered  significantly. 

They  looked  to  Ella  for  an  explanation. 

"I  feel  no  need  for  protection,"  she  said  coldly,  "and  I 
know  of  none." 

Luke  compressed  his  lips,  and  nodded  his  head  up  and 
down.  "You  didn't  have  to  turn  me  on  to  Captain  Alger-^ 
non  Appleton  Pointz  then,  I  suppose,  to  get  rid  of  him  this 
afternoon  ? " 

Ella  laughed.  "What  happened?"  she  said.  "Did  you 
have  a  good  time  ?  " 

"One  of  us  had,"  he  answered  complacently.  "I  leave 
you  to  judge  which  it  was." 

Alice's  confidence  in  him  beamed  up  at  him  out  of  hex 
trustful  eyes. 

"But  what  has  Cj.^tain  Pointz  been  doing?"  Emily  wanted 
to  know.  "  Did  he  offend  Miss  Pride  with  a  glance  from  the 
other  side  of  the  road?" 

"  That  was  about  what  it  amounted  to,"  Ella  answered, 
"Captain  Pointz  said  'Good  day'  to  Miss  Pride,  and  Misa 
Pride  had  no  use  for  him,  so  she  passed  him  on  to  her  brother, 
and  got  rid  of  him." 

"  I  shouldn't  want  to  get  rid  of  him  like  that,"  said  Emily. 
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tossing  her  head.  "  He's  more  of  a  man  than  most,  and  the  best 
looking,  anyway,  in  these  parts.  When  he  says  'Good  day' 
to  me,  I'll  treat  him  civilly." 

"Then  you  expect  him  to  say  'good  day'?"  Ella  asked. 

"  The  young  men  I  meet  mostly  do,"  she  answered,  with  an 
eye  on  Luke. 

"No  wonder,"  said  Luke,  rising  to  the  bait.  "It's  a  good 
day  to  any  young  man  that  sees  you." 

Ella  became  thoughtful.  She  noticed  now  that  Luke  had 
bestowed  unusual  care  on  his  dress.  His  boots  were  polished, 
his  hat  and  clothes  brushed,  his  scarlet  tie  carefully  knotted; 
all  the  usual  signs,  in  fact,  of  a  rustic  wooing.  And  he  and 
Emily  were  making  eyes  at  each  other — but  then  Emily  made 
eyes  at  everybody,  and  under  Robert's  very  nose  too.  That 
meant  nothing.  Yet  could  it  be  Alice  that  Luke  was  after? 
Why  not  ?  It  would  be  p.  good  thing— her  thought  hesitated — 
well,  a  good  thing  for  Luke.  And  as  to  Alice — here  she  pulled 
up  and  hoped  for  the  best. 

Mrs.  Ryecote's  voice  recalled  her  consciousness  to  what  was 
passing.  "Come,  Ella,  come  to  tea.  Here's  a  nice  fresh  egg 
for  you.     It'll  do  you  good  after  the  walk." 

"You're  lucky  to  have  fresh  eggs,"  said  Luke.  "You 
wouldn't  if  you  were  still  at  Pointz.  You  know  what's  hap- 
pened there?  No?  Why,  Mrs.  Pointz  'as  sent  the  word  round, 
cottagers  aren't  to  keep  no  more  poultry  or  pigs." 

"You  don't  say  so!"  Mrs.  Ryecote  exclaimed.  "That  will 
be  'ard  on  a  many  on  'em.  W'y,  look  at  ole  Auntie  wi'  'er 
bad  leg !  There's  so  little  she  can  do,  and  the  bit  o'  money  she 
made  wi'  'er  fowls  did  kinder  cheer  'er  up.  She's  that  sort. 
Wot's  the  reason?" 

"  Oh,  the  reason's  not  far  to  seek,"  Luke  answered.  "  It's 
that  agent  fellow  Clutterbuck.  He  keeps  pigs  and  poultry 
himself  for  sale,  but  the  cottagers  mustn't  keep  'em  at  all — 
d'ye  see?  Bacon  and  eggs  are  the  staple  food  of  the  cottagers. 
He  must  'ave  'em.  But  bacon's  becomin'  dearer  every  day  and 
eggs  scarcer.  That  don't  affect  Mrs.  Pointz  'n  any  way,  but 
it  do  affect  that  Clutterbuck  and  pleasurably.  It  means  a  good 
market  fur  'is  own  poultry  and  pigs.  Mrs.  PoiT>tz  sees  with 
Clutterbuck's  eyes.  He's  a  man  after  'er  own  'eert,  and  she 
rul^  the  roost.     The  squire's  a  cipher." 
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"  Let's  thank  the  Lord  we're  'ere,"  said  old  Ryeoote. 

'What  d'ye  mean  by  'ere?"  Luke  demanded,  "'ere  on  the 
duke's  property?  The  duke's  playgrroundl  I  grant  you  it's 
smart,  a  rare  show  place.  Oh,  yes,  'e  spends  money  on  it.  But 
w'ere  does  'e  get  the  money?  I'll  tell  you.  'E  gets  it  from 
sweated  slums.  It's  wrung  out  of  starving  people  penny  by 
penny " 

"The  duke  doesn't  know— he  doesn't  realise—"  Eila  was 
beginning. 

Luke  silenced  her.  "  That's  true,"  he  roared.  "  He  doesn't 
know.  And  'e  doesn't  want  to  know.  'E's  never  been  in  a  slum 
in  ^is  life.  'E's  got  a  good  idea  that  slums  ud  spoil  'is  appetite 
if  'e  ever  looked  into  'cm,  so  'e  leaves  'is  dirty  work  to  'is 
myrmidons.  The  money  'e  spends  'ere  is  dirty  money,  but  the 
dirt  doesn't  show  He  stopped  a  moment,  and  then  addressed 
oldRyecote.  "And,  after  all, 'ow  much  of  it  do  yon  get?  Wot 
does  'is  grace's  generous  bounty  amount  to?  A  rabl<it  a  week  I 
'E  could  give  you  fifty  rabbits  a  week  and  not  miss  'em." 

"Ay,"  the  old  peasant  answered  deliberately.  "'Is  grace 
could  give  us  fifty  rabbits  a  week  an'  not  feel  it.  An'  wot 
would  'appen  ?    Should  we  be  the  better  of  'em  ?  " 

"  W'y  yes,  I  guess,"  Luke  exclaimed,  smiling  as  at  a  self- 
evident  fact. 

The  conclusion  was  hasty,  like  most  of  Luke's  conclusions. 
"No,  we  shouldn't,"  old  Ryecote  contradicted.  "Fur  why? 
We'd  be  sick  o'  the  sight  o'  rabbits  in  a  week."  He  leant 
back  in  his  chair  and  drew  a  long  puff  from  his  pipe  with  the 
satisfaction  of  a  man  who  has  made  a  good  point  and  is  en- 
titled to  rest  there  with  credit.  "Enough's  as  good  as  a  feast,'' 
he  resumed  presently.  "  The  duke,  'e  knows.  An'  p'raps  '«'8 
learnt  from  'avin'  too  much  'imself.  The  Lord  'as  many  ways 
o'  teachin'  the  truth,  an'  'e  uses  'em  accordin'  to  'is  man. 
This  un  learns  best  by  not  'avin'  enough,  that  un  by  'avin' 
too  much,  an'  it  works  out  right  in  the  end." 

Luke's  answer  not  being  ready,  Emily  had  a  chance,  for 
which  she  had  been  watching,  to  break  in  upon  the  discussion, 
which  did  not  interest  her.  There  were  certain  things  in  the 
world  that  did  interest  her,  chief  among  which  was  dress  for 
her  own  adornment,  the  amount  of  attention  she  attracted,  and 
the  desirable  men  from  whom  she  m''  '^  hope  to  rece'.i?  it 
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'You're   always  jibinpr   at   th< 


«v«,.Mj        *u   •  .C -"^    "   "      ^^"^'y'   I-uW   she  aaid. 
lou  d  deny  them  their  own  gooa  looks  if  you  could  " 

You  thmk  a  lot  too  much  o'  their  good  looks,  Emily,  my 
grirl,  her  mother  said.  "Your  own  man  as  is  to  he's  good 
enough  to  look  at,  an'  it  'ud  be  better  an'  more  becomin'  if 
you  looked  at  im  more,  an'  give  up  comparin'-though  Rob- 
ert s  as  good  a  lookin'  man  as  any  that's  about.  I  say,  com- 
pare who  you  will." 

"Oh  Robert's  Robert,"  Emily  rejoined,  as  if  in  acknowl- 
edgmg  the  fact  she  was  giving  him  the  credit  due  to  him  in 
lull ;  but  you  can't  compare  'im  to  a  gentleman.  Robert's 
good  enough  for  the  likes  of  me.  I  dare  say,  but  any  lady  in 
the  land  would  take  Captain  Pointz." 

"She'd  regret  it  then,"  said  Ella  drily,  "or  I'm  much  mis- 
taken m  the  man." 

"Well,  of  course,  'e  isn't  «  mprqun  and'll  never  bo  a  duke  " 
Jimily  retorted  maliciously.  ' 

They  all  looked  at  Ella.  She  wa.s  startled,  but  remained  im- 
passive, as  if  she  had  not  heard.  She  was  sitting  opposite  to 
the  open  door,  and  her  eyes  followed  the  flight  of  a  wood  pi-eon 
across  the  clearing.  Afterwards  she  remembered  how  the'col- 
our^on  Its  iridescent  breast  was  waked  by  the  light  as  it  passed, 
ilow  lovely  it  is  here  among  the  trees  at  sunset,"  she 
said  dreamily.  "  We  have  nothing  like  it  for  beauty  near  us  » 
^  Werever  you  was.  Ella  Banks,  nobody  wi'  eyes  in  their 
eads  woudnt  say  there  wasn't  beauty  enough  about,"  old 
Ryecote  chuckled. 

"  Good  fur  yer,  father,  an'  true,"  his  wife  followed  on  ad- 
miringly.    "  Tho'  a  bit  more  colour  in  your  cheeks  you  might 
ave,  Ella,  but  that's  sittin'  indoors  all  day  over  the  lace    I 
expect.  ' 

"There's  beauty  and  beauty,"  Luke  asserted,  ogling  Emily 
as  he  spoke.  "Black  and  white  may  do  for  some,  but  g'Ve 
me  bright  brown  and  rose  leaves  floating  on  milk.  Marble 
statue^  looks  well  in  public  places,  but  as  a  man  I'll  leave  'em 
there.  Cold  comfort's  about  the  best  they  can  give.  Let  'em 
stay  on  their  pedestals.  Warm  flesh  and  blood's  the  ticket  for 
'earth  and  'ome." 

"^I  take  you,  Luke,"  said  Alice  Ryecote,  severely.  "An' 
Id    avc  guessed  which  of  us  was  your  sister  if  I  'adn't  'a' 
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known.    Brotherly  love  is  said  to  be  blind  to  perfection  itself." 

"  W'y,  you  wanted  a  brother  jest  now,"  Luke  reminded  her. 

"  Not  'aving  one  I'm  apt  to  forget  wot  brothers  are  like. 
Though  of  course  they  huve  their  uses.  There  isn't  an  insect 
that  'asn't,  they  say." 

"  Oh,  come  now ! "  Lake  expostulated,  and  turned  his  at- 
tention to  Alice,  whose  little  explosion  he  thought  he  had  pro- 
voked by  his  too  open  admiration  of  her  sister.  He  had  been 
neglecting  her  to  her  face,  which  was  a  mistake  It  is  a 
mistake  with  any  woman  whom  you  may  eventually  find  it 
convenient  to  have  offended.  All  women  are  unreasonable, 
Luke  considered,  they  never  can  let  a  man  have  a  bit  of  fun; 
but  it  is  safest  to  remember  that,  and  to  take  them  as  they 
are.  Luke  perceived  in  Alice  qualities  which  a  wise  man 
•  might  turn  to  account  for  his  own  benefit.  He  had  no  wish 
to  turn  them  to  account  at  present — flirting  with  Emily  was 
more  to  his  taste — but  he  might  have;  so,  with  his  wary  eye 
on  future  contingencies,  he  gave  his  whole  attention  to  Alice 
now,  and  had  made  it  up  with  her  before  they  parted. 

When  Ella  rose  to  go,  he  said  facetiously:  "I  suppose  I 
shall  have  to  escort  you." 

Ella  drew  herself  up.  "I  don't  see  the  necessity,"  she 
objected. 

"  Well,  you  needn't  be  niffy,"  he  rejoined.  "  If  you  are 
marble,  you're  all  the  more  precious  and  must  be  taken  good 
care  of." 

This  affectation  of  solicitude  for  her  welfare  provoked  her. 
Luke's  purpose  in  the  pose  was  evidently  to  make  a  good  im- 
pression on  the  Ryecotes,  but  why?    Ella  suspected  mischief. 

When  they  were  well  out  of  sight  of  the  cottage  Luke 
dropped  the  pose,  as  he  might  have  cast  aside  a  disguise  which 
he  had  no  further  need  of  and  appeared  in  his  natural  morose- 
ness. 

"  You  seem  to  be  intimate  with  the  Ryecotes,"  Ella  ob- 
served. 

"  Have  you  any  objection  ? "  he  snapped.  Ella  was  silent. 
"  It's  no  business  of  your's  anyway,"  he  added.  Ella  remained 
silent.  She  had  never  heard  of  thought  transference,  but  she 
had  noticed  that  silence  often  answered  her  purpose  as  well  as 
speech  could  have  done.    And  silence  had  two  other  advantages 
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which  she  had  perceived.    It  gave  no  ground  of  quarrel  at  the 
moment,  and  could  not  be  quoted  against  her  afterwards.    The 
fact  that  It  might  bo  exceedingly  irritating  had  not  escaped 
Her,  but  that  did  not  weigh  with  her  against  the  advantages  of 
silence,  rather  the  contrary,  if  anything.     As  a  child,  when 
she  was  hurt,  she  had  been  taught  to  hit  the  inanimate  thing 
against  which  she  had  hurt  herself,  taught  to  retaliate,  that 
18  to  say.    Expediency  is  the  dominant  factor  in  life,  the  short- 
sighted expediency  of  the   moment.     Every  one  within   ear- 
shot suffers  if  a  child  cries,  therefore  it  is  expedient  to  stop 
It.     Ihe  desire  to  retaliate  is  innate,  an  original  ain  in  which 
mankind  openly  delights.     It  is  a  joy  to  hit  back.     Tell  the 
child  to  slap  the  naughty  table  that  hurt  it,  and  it  will  be 
happy  directly.    Habits  formed  in  the  nursery  beco  le  second 
nature.     The  child  discovers  eventually  that  it  hi     been  de- 
ceived about  the  naughtiness  of  the  table,  but  it  infers  the 
right  to  relieve  itself  by  retaliating  on  occasion.    This  impres- 
sion finds  practical  expression  in  after  life  in  many  a  word 
and  silence  intended  to  annoy.     It  was  on  this  account  that 
±.IJa  held  her  tongue  without  scruple,   it  may  even  be   with 
some  satisfaction,  although  she  knew  that  her  silence  was  irri- 
tating. 

Luke  waited  a  moment  and  then  burst  out  again  im- 
patiently. "You  think  I'm  up  to  no  good  at  the  Ryecote's  » 
he  exclaimed,  answering  her  thoughts  as  clearly  as  if  she  had 
expressed  them.  "  That'o  so  like  you.  Miss  Ella,  you  always 
suspect  me.  You  think  I'm  after  making  mischief  between 
Kobert  and  Emily,  I  suppose.  You  flatter  me!  But  I  tell  you 
this,  I  wouldn't  take  Emily  Ryecote  a  free  gift  with  a  fortune 
to  enhance  her  charms.  She's  the  sort  of  beauty  any  man 
might  play  with,  but  only  a  fool  would  marry.  I  don't  know 
though,"  he  reflected,  "but  that  I  should  be  doing  Robert  a 
devilish  good  turn  if  I'd  cut  'im  out.     It  'ud  be  a  let  off 

fur 'im  that 'e'd  come  to  appreciate  sooner  or  later.    Eh?    WV 
don't  you  speak?" 

"I   was  thinking,"  she  sai'^.. 

They  were  out  of  the  wood  now  on  a  narrow  winding  path 
which  led  down  to  the  direct  road  from  Pointz  to  Castlefield 
Saye.  He  was  walking  in  front  of  her  and  stopped  now  to 
look  up  at  her  as  she  stood  on  the  hill-side  above  him. 
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"You  never  make  a  friend  of  me,  Ella,"  he  said  in  an 
altered  voice.  "  You  keep  me  off  as  if  I  wasn't  of  yer  own 
flesh  and  blood.  You  judge  me  wrong  whatever  I  say  or  do. 
Yet  I'd  bo  a  good  friend  to  you  too  if  you'd  let  me.  You're 
n  beauty,  there's  no  denying  it,  but  you're  too  much  of  a 
beauty  to  be  safe  in  a  'umble  position  wi'  rich  men  about 
thinkin'  any  girl  fair  game  that  isn't  one  o'  their  own  cussed 
class.  I  make  my  mistakes  like  other  men,  but  I'm  making 
no  mistake  about  that,  an'  I  tell  you  this,  I'd  kill  any  man 
that  insulted  you." 

"  I'm  not  a  fool  either,  Luke,"  she  answered  gently,  softened 
by  the  wistful  look  in  his  face.  "I  can  take  care  of  myself. 
You  may  trust  me." 

"  Pride  goes  before  a  fall,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  but  self-respect  stands  firm  on  its  feet,"  she  answered. 

"  Well,  I'll  say  no  more,"  he  rejoined.  "  You  know  now 
what  I  thi'.k.  I'll  leave  you  here."  He  looked  along  the  road 
to  right  anii  left,  and  shaped  his  course  for  the  Brabant  Arms. 

"  Luke,"  she  said,  putting  her  hand  in  her  pocket,  "  your 
boots  are  wearing  out.  While  you're  down  on  your  luck — 
could  I  lend  you  a  little?" 

"  No,"  he  said  harshly,  and  walked  off. 

Ella  had  misjudged  him  this  time  at  all  events,  and  her 
heart  contracted  with  a  pang  of  remorse.  She  looked  after  him 
now  and  saw  disheartenment  in  his  gait,  pathos  in  his  shabby 
figure.  His  concern  for  her  was  genuine  and  she  had  sus- 
pected him.  Yet  how  was  she  to  know  that  for  once  it  was 
not  money  he  wanted?  And,  afler  all,  she  had  offered  him 
the  money  because  she  was  sorry  for  him.  Yes,  when  she 
came  to  think  of  it,  she  had  been  touched  by  the  way  he  spoke 
even  while  she  thought  that  his  motive  was  sordid,  and  she 
had  offered  him  the  money  by  way  of  return  for  his  offer  of 
help.  With  her  knowledge  of  him,  how  could  she  guess  tbat 
he  would  ever  be  hurt  by  an  offer  of  money?  Luke  had  his 
moments,  it  seemed — well,  she  would  remember.  It  would  be 
a  lesson  to  her.  She  had  learnt  that  a  man  may  have  more 
''n  him  than  he  ever  shows  even  to  the  most  intimate  acquaint- 

e.  It  was  her  first  glimpse  of  the  puzzling  complexity  of 
human  nature,  the  extraordinary  possibilities  that  may  lie 
concealed  in  characters  which  are  the  most  apparently  easy 
to  understand. 
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She  was  walking  towards  Pointz  now.     The  road  wound 
out  of  sight  round  a  corner  in  front  of  her.    On  her  left  the 
hill  rose  abruptly,  on  hor  ri^ht  the  ground  sloped  gently  down 
in  a  fine  curve  and  up  again  to  the  Constguanls  Death.     The 
rocks  of  the  craggy  height  stood  out  just  then,  clearly  defined 
m  the  light  of  the  setting  sun;   the  grass  on   them   vividly 
green.    Further  on  to  the  north  the  sweep  of  the  bay  appeared 
the  sea  and  the  sandy  shore,  and  the  sand  dunes  behind,  fring- 
ing the  common.     Among  the  dunes  black  figures  like  ants 
could   bo  seen    moving  eccentrically.     "Adnam's   men,"    Ella 
thought,  "amusing  themselves.'     It  was  Saturday  afternoon. 
Suddenly  her  strength  seemed  to  leave  her.     She  sat  down 
on  the  hill   sid.',   wondering  at   herself,  yet   it   was  no   won- 
der   she  told  herself.     It  was  Saturday,  and  she  was  always 
tired  on  Saturday.     "  Saturdayish,"  she  called  it.     A  curious 
numbness  stole  over  her.     She  could  net  think.     She  did  not 
even  want  to  think.     The  feeling  was  pleasurable.     She  was 
more  than  content,  more  than  happy.     Something  was  pulling 
at  her  heartstrings  that  caused  her  a  strange  delight.     The 
scene  was  set  for  an  emotional  moment.     There  was  harmony 
of  colour  in  the  sky,  simple-seeming  as  a  great  thought  lucidly 
expressed,  and  as  superb  in  its  effect— a  harmony  of  black  and 
grey  all  tinged  with  flame.    Above  the  sea,  against  a  pale  grey 
background,  a  great,  dark,  heavy,  mountainous  mass  of  cloud 
hung  suspended;  and  all  about  it  the  colour  played,  and  into 
Its  cavernous  depths  it  shot,  flame-colour,  flashing  from  the 
west.     It  caught  the  ragged  edges  of  the  cloud,  it  spread,  a 
transparent  veil,  across  its  dark  caverns;  the  whole  mass  was 
glorified  by  it,  and  mado  more  awful.     It  brought  death  and 
hell  to  mind,  and  the  Day  of  Judgment.    Ella  looked  at  it  and 
thrilled,  not  frightened— splendidly  excited.     She  was  one  of 
the  grand  women  who  will  stand  up  fearlessly  before  heaven 
and  earth  and  speak  for  themselves  when  the  Day  comes !     She 
watched  it,  the  great  dark  mass  of  cloud  hanging  suspend- 
above  the  sea  that  lay  crouching  below,  as  if  it  were  flattening 
Jtself  m  dread  of  the  weight  that  threatened  it;  watched  it 
break  up,  a  whole  continent  resolving  itself   into  vast  frag- 
ments, each  of  which  became  a  fortified  island,  roughly  embat- 
tlemented,  with  rugged  bastions  and  straggling  outworks  tinged 
with  flame. 

But  Ella  lost  sight  of  the  sunset.     Before   it  faded   she 
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awoke  to  «  strange  consciouBnem  of  the  Castle  high  above  en 
the  hill,  behind  her.  She  had  only  been  in  it  once,  yet  she 
knew  it;  she  was  at  home  in  every  comer  of  it,  from  the  top 
of  the  watch-tower  which  for  centuries  had  dominated  the 
whole  country  side,  down  to  the  dungeon  in  the  lowest  depth, 
the  existence  of  which  was  not  now  known  to  any  man  alive. 
She  came  to  narrow  winding  passages  by  steep  stone  stairs 
and  looked  into  close  dark  rooms  all  enveloped  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  secrecy.  She  passed  through  state  apartments  and 
living  rooms  and  down  long  corridors  and  galleries  all  open 
to  the  light  of  day,  all  made  to  invito  inspection  as  if  the 
intention  were  to  disclaim  against  secrecy,  to  make  it  clear 
that  there  could  bo  i.o  secret  dealing  here  of  c.iy  kind.  She 
knew  it  all  so  well  I  Sho  had  known  it  since  ever  it  was  raised 
upon  that  spot,  and,  solid  as  it  was,  and  long  as  it  had  stood 
and  might  still  stand  there,  she  knew  it  to  be  but  an  ephemeral 
thing  compared  to  herself.  For  she  had  always  been — been  in 
the  past  eternity  and  would  be  in  the  eternity  to  come. 

She  came  back  to  herself,  came  back  with  a  stifling  sense  of 
dissatisfaction.  There  was  something  pulling  at  her  heart- 
strings. She  felt  that  she  must  reach  out — reach  out  and  draw 
to  herself  for  solace  another  soul  that  was  suffering. 

Then  all  at  once  she  was  thinking  clearly.  She  had  not 
spoken  to  Melton  since  the  day  she  gave  Robert  her  promise 
to  avoid  him.  She  had  not  even  seen  him  except  once  or 
twice  in  the  distance,  for  she  had  given  up  going  to  church. 
And  what  was  the  use  of  it  all?  What  was  the  object?  To 
prevent  people  talking!  And  here  they  were  talking  all  the 
same.  Emily  would  never  have  said  so  much  if  the  thing 
hadn't  been  common  talk.  Emily  was  too  stupid  to  invent; 
all  she  could  do  was  to  repeat  what  she  had  heard;  therefore 
there  must  have  been  talk.  Ella  writhed — not  because  there 
had  been  talk,  but  because  of  the  trouble  she  had  given  herself 
for  nothing.  For  it  had  been  a  trouble  to  her,  this  long  fast- 
ing and  abstinence  from  the  one  thing  that  satisfied  her.  Mel- 
ton's presence — his  voice.  She  let  herself  go  for  once.  This 
that  was  pulling  at  her  heartstrings  ceased  to  be  vague.  She 
wanted  him.  And  she  knew  that  he  yearned  for  her  even  as 
she  was  yearn  inj?  for  h.m — tenderly,  pat^siouately,  all  aglow. 

"Ella!     Ella!" 
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J,./^  !l?^  ^"  '*"*"*  '''^^  ^«'  '""^o  *>"f'«^  in  her  hand,  and 
had  heard  nothing.     Now  gho  started  up. 

«.  K«  ♦  °"'  °"  *>""«^««'''  had  como  .ud.Ienly  in  .ight  of  her 
a^ul  was  bes.do  her  with  his  arm  roun.l  her;  ho  ^asr.ilTZ 

fore  sho  could  think.  Tt  was  so  natural,  so  inevitable  aft^ 
to  long  separation  so  boyish  and  Hp<.„taneous.  his  Kladne  I 
a..d  the  expression  of  it,  that  sho  coul.l  only  luu^h.  Ilfr  whl 
be.ng  laughed  when  his  lips  touched  hers-tou..hed  her^  ^'nt^ 

^td     '^"7^  J'"^  '^'^'''''^''-     ^^^  ''"'I  known  that  U  wa^ 
so  that  he  would  kiss. 

" Ella,  where  have  you  been  all  this  long  weary  time?    Whv 
hareyouavo>dedmo?    Don't  you  know  that  I  wLyTu?    You 

InUi"  X.  f  ,^'«e"S«ff^d  herself.  "  Why  have  you  grown 
cold?  he  asked.  "You  were  glad  to  see  me-just  as  Td 
as  I  was  to  see  you."  '' 

''You  took  mo  unawares,"  she  said 

thanked7'olf  /""'  ?"?,  ""^  ^''''"^  y''""^!^'  0°^  be 
«et  iU  V  '  T  ^^'^'  ^  "'^  «'"^'  ^'hy  should  you  re- 
gret U?  lou  need  not  put  up  your  hand."  he  broke  off  She 
had  made  a  defensive  gesture.    "  Surely  you  know  that  I  wouW 

always  to  be  on  her  guard  against?" 

"  No,  no."  she  protested.    His  deadly  charm  for  her  lay  in 
his  extreme  refinement.  ^ 

They  stood  a  moment  so,  a  little  apart,  neither  speakinir 
neither  looking  at  the  other,  then  he  said  impatient  y'"  Let 
us  sit  down.     I  must  speak  to  you  now.     Sit  here  "-he  mo 
tioned  towards  the  bank.     She  took  her  old  seat.     "  Ma^  I 
h  th  7  L  ^^'  "u^^^'^-     ^«  "^^  d«-"  beside  her.  anrthey 

He  had  the  mans  way  with  the  woman  he  loves  Ella  felt 
compelled  to  listen  to  him.  Besides,  they  had  gone  too  fa 
Ihere  must  be  an  explanation  now;  it  was  better  to  get  it 
over.  He  turned  to  her.  "  You  have  not  answered  mv  que  - 
tion.  he  said  One  of  her  slim  white  hands  lay  on  heriap 
mertly,  the  pink  palm  upwards.     He  longed  to  take  It.  but 
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he  controlled  tho  impulao.    "  You  have  not  answered  my  quea* 
tion,"  he  rppeatod. 

"Which  of  them?"  »ho  a§ked.  She  looked  at  him  as  she 
spoke,  and  broke  into  a  smile  at  tho  reooUeotion  of  the  torrent 
of  qucHtions  he  had  poured  out.  The  smile  encouraged  him. 
Ho  took  her  hand  and  played  with  it.  she  lookin^r  on,  as  it 
were,  curious  about  her  own  sensations.  'le  bent  over  the 
beautiful  hand  and  hold  it  to  his  lips.  The  touch  of  his  soft 
moustache  upon  it  was  like  nothing  she  had  ever  felt  before 
— except  that  first  kiss,  ller  heart  boffan  to  throb  heavily; 
she  felt  breathless;  but  she  could  think.  This  was  what  her 
whole  being  had  desired  awhile  ago,  her  heart's  desire,  and 
now  that  she  had  it,  was  she  happy  f  No — because  she  could 
think. 

Ho  knew  better  than  to  speak  now,  and  she  know  better 
than  to  keep  still. 

"You  asked  me  why  I  had  avoided  you."  she  said,  with 
difficulty  steadying  her  voice.  "I  promised  my  brother  Rob- 
ert  " 

What  iiaJ  Robert  npainst  me  ? "    Ho  put  her  hand  down 
on  hie  knee  and  grasped  it  tightly. 

"Nothing,"  she  said  simply;  "nothing  against  you  as  a 
man.  On  the  contrary.  But  your  rank— the  difference  of 
position " 

Silence  again  fell  dead  between  them.  Again  he  held  her 
hand  to  his  lips,  again  the  tender  touch  of  his  soft  moustache 
thrilled  her  with  a  strange,  unexpected,  inexplicable  sensa- 
tion. 

"  I  was  going  to  curse  my  rank,"  he  said  at  last,  "  but  I 
can  do  better  than  curso  it.  You've  heard  of  King  Cophetua 
and  the  Beggar  Maid  ?  We  are  not  so  high,  nor  so  low,  either 
of  us,  as  King  and  Beggar  Maid " 

"  These  are  not  the  days  of  King  Cophetua,"  she  objected. 
"Robert  is  right.  We  must  not  meet  again.  No  good  can 
come  of  it." 

"Ella,"  he  protested  earnestly.  "Ella,  I  would  marry 
you—"  he  stopped  to  correct  himself— "I  would  ask  you  to 
marry  me  to-morrow  but  for  one  thing -" 

"My  birth?" 

"No,  my  mother.    Her  early  Victorian  prejudices  on  the 
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•ubjoct  of  birth.     My  father  would  wo  it  from  my  point  of 
view.   I   feel  pretty  »ur>\  from  nomethiiiR  he  said  the  other 

°"y '     Melton  Btunibled  here.     Hi*  father  had  been  d.>«. 

canting  lately  in  the  languaKo  of  thtj  stockyard  on  the  neces- 
sity of  Ketting  k«mk1  now  blood  b>   marriu/r«  into  deRenerato 
old  famihes,  and  the  recollection  was  reassuring.     Melton  had 
It  in  his  mind  that  new  blood  was  badly  wanted  in  his  own 
family,  as  indeed  it  was.  the  fluid  having  been  much  thinned 
in  the  L-ourso  of  ages  by  marriages  with  cousins,  and  vitiated 
by  alcohol  and  other  excesses;  but  that  is  not  the  sort  of  thing 
a  young  man  in  l.)ve  can  discuss  with  a  young  girl,  though  it 
may  be  the  bt>8t  reason  ho  has  ^o  ground  a  ho|)o  upon  that 
their  marriage  will  bo  sanctioned.     The  subject  had  begun  to 
bo  dangerous,  too.  for  another  reason  even  then.     The  modem 
w'oman  has   rebelled  against  nothing  m(irc  passionately   than 
the  evils  which  have  resulted  from  her  sexual  subjection.     Of 
this  Klla  at  that  time  knew  nothing,  but  she  was  bom  a  mod- 
em, ripe  for  rebellion,  and  Melton's  instinct  wtood  him  in  good 
stead  when  it  caused  him  to  pull  up  at  that  particular  iwint. 
I  feel  pretty  sure  of  my  fathe-."  he  recommcncwl.  "  but  my 
mother's  ideas  on  the  subject  of  marriage  arc  mixed  up  inex- 
tricably  with   armorial   bearings.     Good   blood  to  her   means 
nothing  but  armorial  bearings." 

"Why  do  you  suppose  the  duko  would  consent?"  she  asked 
after  a  pause.     "Do  they  not  share  the  same  prejudices?" 
"  Oh.  well,  you  see— my  father  knows  more,  of  course." 
"  More  about  what  ? " 
"About  men  and  women,  you  know." 

"  I  don't  know."  she  answered,  withdrawing  her  hand.  "  And 
the  position  remains  the  same." 

"  At  present."  he  said.  "  I  cannot  break  my  mother's  heart. 
She  has  been  such  a  darling  mother  to  us."    His  evos  became 

sutFused.    "  I  must  consider  her " 

"Yes,  you  must."  Ella  answered  decidedly.  "And  you 
will  consider  h  est  by  not  seeing  me  again.  I  wiU  not  see 
you  again.    No  good  can  come  of  it." 

He  would  have  argued  the  point  but  for  a  sudden  interrup- 
tion. Some  one  was  hurrying  down  the  road  towards  them.  It 
proved  to  be  Eustace  all  out  of  breath.  They  jumped  up  on 
recognising  him. 
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"Oh— there  you  are— old  chap,"  he  gasped.  "Not  hurt? 
Thank  God  I    What  a  relief  1 " 

"Hurt,  no!  What  should  hurt  me?"  Mr^Lou  d.jiiauded, 
by  no  means  pleased. 

"  I  was  afraid,"  Eustace  got  out  by  degree  "  Nou'd  had  — 
had  a  toss.  Platinum  passed  me  on  the  road — j':  1  row-  -mr.oh 
agitated — reins  hanging— galloping  as  if  he  were  hag-ridden. 
Couldn't  catch  him.  Came  on  here — expecting  to  find — er — 
your  mutilated  remains.  Horrid  feeling — old  chap.  What  a 
relief!" 

Melton  looked  about  him  as  if  he  had  lost  something.  "  I — 
I  forgot  Platinum,"  he  said. 

The  words  seemed  to  direct  Eustace's  attention  to  Ella, 
for  he  looked  at  her  for  the  first  time,  and  took  oil  his  hat. 
"  Miss  Ella  Banks,  is  it  not  ? "  he  said  with  another  look,  not 
of  inquiry  this  time,  and  not  of  approval. 

Her  steady  eyes  met  his.  "  Platinum  was  on  his  way  home, 
I  suppose,"  she  said  composedly.  "If  he  gets  there  rider- 
less  " 

"Jove,  yes!"  Eustace  took  her  up.  "Come,  Ninian,  we 
must— er— leg  it— for  the  stables,  or  they'll  have  the  whole 
country— up — looking  for  you.  The  little  mothei^-er— fright- 
ened to  death." 

"  We  needn't  trouble  ourselves,"  Melton  said  sombrely.  The 
colour  had  risen  on  his  dark  face.  "Look!  Platinum  has 
been  caught,  I  think " 

They  looked  along  the  road  down  which  Eustace  had  come. 
A  mounted  man  was  in  sight,  riding  quickly  towards  them, 
leading  a  second  horse.  Melton,  his  senses  sharpened  by 
jealousy,  had  recognised  the  rider  at  once  and  with  a  pang.  It 
was  Vdnam  Pratt  leading  Platinum,  and  his  advent,  though 
opportune  enough  under  the  circumstances,  struck  Melton  as 
ill-omened. 

Adnam  rounded  up  the  two  horses  in  front  of  the  group, 
and  at  the  same  time  called  to  Melton,  "You're  all  right?" 
and  then  thanked  God  in  a  tone  of  relief.  "I  was  afraid 
something  had  happened  to  you,"  he  said,  "  when  I  met  Plat- 
inum. He  was  making  a  bee-line  for  the  stables.  I  just  had 
the  lu'k  to  hook  his  reins  with  this  as  he  passed" — Adnam 
showed  the  handle  of  his  hunting  crop.     "  I  told  him  he  must 
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come  back  with  me  to  look  for  you,  and  he  came  like  a  lamb." 
"  What  luck !  "  said  Eustace.    "  There  would— er— have  been 

such— a— bother  at  the  Castle " 

"If  he'd  returned  alone? "  Adnam  got  in.    " So  I  thought." 

He  was  handing  Platinum  over  to  Melton  and  turned  to  Ella, 

who  v/as  standing  beside  him,  patting  his  horse's  neck. 

"Paddy,  isn't  it?"  she  said.     "Will  he  carry  two?" 

"  Three  of  us,"  Adnam  answered.     "  My  father  hunts  him." 

"  Take  me  up,  Adnam,"  she  said,     "  I'm  tired."    Her  voice 

was  weary  enough.     "I  don't  want  to  take  you  out  of  your 

way.     You  can  put  me  down " 

"Out  of  the  way  doesn't  matter,"  Adnam  said  cordially. 
"  I'd  take  you  to  your  own  door  if  it  were  fifty  miles  out  of 
the  way.    But  how  am  I  to  get  you  up  ? " 

"  What  is  it  you're  proposing  to  do  ? "  Eustace  asked. 
"  I'm  proposing  to  take  Ella  up  behind,  and  give  her  a  lift 
home— pillion-wise,  you  know,"  Adnam  answered. 

"Safe — eh?"  Eustace  asked,  economising  words  to  save 
time. 

"  Safe  enough,  we've  done  it  before,"  Adnam  replied. 
Eustace  put  his   hands   in  position.      "I — er — could   give 

Miss  Banks— er— a  leg "     He  stopped  short,  pulled  up  by 

doubt  of  the  delicacy  of  the  expression  from  what  he  supposed 
would  be  Ella  Banks's  genteel  point  of  view.  If  it  had  been 
Lena,  he  would  not  have  hesitated. 

"A  leg  up,"  Ella  herself  said  tranquilly,  finishing  the 
phrase  for  him.  "I  am  afraid  my  shoe  is  dirty."  She  put 
out  her  foot  as  she  spoke  and  looked  at  it;  so  did  he— lc^>ied 
hard,  as  at  something  worth  looking  at. 

"A  man's  hand — er — would  not  be  dirtied — er — by  all  the 
dust  that  could  collect  on  that  shoe,"  he  said,  his  enunciation 
quickened  by  admiration. 

"  You  have  your  gloves  on  fortunately,"  she  said,  as  if  that 
settled  the  question,  and  accepted  his  help  without  more  ado. 
Springing  from  his  hands  she  was  mounted  in  a  moment, 
neatly,  behind  Adnam. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said.  "Good-bye.  Adnam,  I'm  ready." 
Her  eyes  lingered  perceptibly  on  Melton,  then  she  turned  her 
head  and  looked  forward,  resolutely.  Her  right  arm  was  round 
Adnam.     He  dug  his  heels  into  the  horse's  flanks  and  at  the 
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same  time  clasped  her  hand.    "  Hold  on  tit  lit,  Ella,"  he  warned 
her,  and  they  were  off. 

"  Well,  I'm — blessed!  "  Eustace  exclaimed.  He  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  rond  looking  after  them,  until  they  had  rounded 
the  corner  and  were  out  of  si^ht.  "  What  do  you — er — make  of 
that?"  He  turned  to  his  br.  ..her,  but  he  did  not  press  the 
question.     There  was  answer  enough  for  him  in  Melton's  face. 

Melton  was  standing  with  his  back  to  his  horse  and  his 
arm  stretched  out  holding  the  reins  close  to  the  bit.  The  two 
together  so  would  have  made  a  fine  picture,  though  not  of 
the  school  which  would  have  nothing  in  a  picture  but  form 
and  colour,  for  in  this  the  suggestion  of  a  story  would  have 
been  strong.  No  one  could  have  looked  at  the  expression  in 
the  young  man's  face  without  asking,  "  What  does  it  mean  ? " 
Even  in  the  horse's  eyes  there  was  intelligence,  a  knowledge  of 
something,  a  question  as  he  stood,  his  beautiful  head  half 
turned  to  look — at  what?  What  did  he  expect  to  see  in  those 
eyes  in  which  was  the  knowledge  of  things  gone  wrong,  and 
the  poignant  question,   '*  What   next  ? " 

Melton  had  not  answered  his  brother  Eustace  turned 
away,  embarrassed.  He  was  not  of  the  prying  kind.  He  did 
not  want  to  know  more  of  Melton's  private  '^  lirs  than  Mel- 
ton chose  to  tell  him;  but  this — he  did  •  "ine  it — had 
already  forced  itself  upon  his  attention,  and  .  I  him  some 
fugitive  uneasiness.  It  might  be  well  to  say  something;  but 
not  now.  Just  now — if  he  could  only  think  of  something  in- 
different to  say,  it  would  be  best.  It  came  to  him  unexpectedly 
— clattering  around  the  comer,  riding  right  at  them,  the  some- 
thing that  he  wanted :  "  If  it  isn't — er — a  whirlwind,"  he  said, 
"it's  Lena." 

It  was  Lena  with  her  horse  on  his  haunches,  her  whip 
whirling  round  her  head,  and  her  impetuous  tongue  making 
disturbance  enough  to  alter  the  most  strained  relations. 

"  Do  you  know  what's  happened  ?  "  she  cried.  "  It's  awful. 
It's  a  tragedy.  The  White  Witch  has  carried  off  Adnam 
Pratt!  I  met  them.  She  was  holding  him  tight — my  Adnam, 
the  only  man  I  ever  loved ! " 

"  I  thought — er — ^I "  Eustace  was  beginning. 

"So  you  are — when  Adnam  isn't  there,"  she  rejoined,  and 
slid    from   her    horse.      She    rode   like    a    monkey    and    got 
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down  like  one.  It  is  safe  to  tell  the  simple  truth  when  it 
sounds  preposterous;  Lena  found  it  amusing  also.  And  this 
was  the  simple  truth.  The  man  she  was  with  was  always  "  the 
only  man  she  ever  loved." 

"I  say,"  she  said,  quieting  down,  "what  is  Ella  Banks? 
She  has  a  meaning — 


"'And  heaitty  such  as  woman  never  wore 
Until  il  came  a  kingdom's  curse  in  thee — ' 

is  that  it  ?  " 

"  She  is  a— er— very  beautiful  girl,"  Eustace  said  seriously, 
"  and  a  good  one.  I  hope  nothing  will  happen  to  spoil  her 
life."    He  spoke  with  intention,  and  Melton  knew  it. 

Lena's  groom  came  lumbering  around  the  corner  on  a 
heavj'  horse.  He  was  a  heavy  man  himself,  staid  and  respon- 
sible. The  duchess,  if  she  did  not  know  all  that  Lena  was 
capable  of,  at  least  knew  enough  of  her  "  tricks  and  her  man- 
ners "  to  insist  that  she  should  always  be  accompanied  by  a 
trustworthy  old  servant  when  she  rode.  Unfortunately  the 
precaution  was  of  small  avail  because  steadiness  makes  for 
weight  as  often  as  weight  (in  another  sense)  makes  for  steadi- 
ness, and  the  old  groom  on  a  suitable  mount  could  easily  be 
outdistanced  by  his  light  charge  also  suitably  mounted  as  be- 
came her  weight. 

"  Eustace,"  Melton  said,  leading  his  horse  forward,  "  ride 
him  home — home  for  me,  will  you  ? " 

No  need  to  explain.  Eustace  always  understood,  he  was 
such  a  good  chap.  Ninian  wanted  to  be  alone.  Even  Lena 
seemed  to  understand,  for  she  scrambled  up  on  to  her  horse 
again,  agile  as  a  monkey,  and  the  two  rode  off  together. 

"Hump,"  said  Eustace,  by  way  of  explaining  his  brother. 

"  Love,"  Lena  insisted. 

And  they  both  remembered  that  they  had  used  the  same 
words  once  before.  On  that  occasion  they  were  laughing;  this 
time  neither  of  them  saw  anything  to  laugh  at. 

Melton,  left  alone,  sat  down,  with  his  e)bow8  on  his  knees 
and  his  face  in  his  hands — sat  there  so,  on  ';he  lone  road  side, 
until  the  stars  came  out.  And  no  one  saw  him  again  that 
day. 
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During  the  summer,  only  Colonel  Kedlock  remained  stationary 
at  the  Castle.  The  duchess  took  Lady  Ann  and  Lena  to  Lon- 
don for  the  season,  the  duke  was  understood  to  be  movingf 
about,  looking  into  things,  Eustace  had  joined  his  regiment, 
the  flag  was  hauled  down  at  the  Castle,  and  monotony  fell  upon 
the  neighbourhood.  But  Melton  still  came  and  went  like  a 
restless  earth-bound  spirit,  doomed  to  appear  and  disappear 
and  reappear,  but  for  no  particular  purpose  that  anybody  ever 
discovered. 

^'\utumn  was  on  the  wane  before  the  family  party  was 
reuni;ed.  The  different  memberj  dropped  in  at  odd  times. 
Lena  returned  first  to  look  after  her  father — so  she  said;  but 
no  one  attached  any  significance  to  the  as&^/tion  at  the  time; 
then  the  duchess  came  with  Lady  Ann  and  announced  herself 
bent  on  having  "a  nice  quiet  time";  the  duke  slipped  in  with- 
out any  expressed  intention,  and  Eustace  followed  on  long 
leave.  His  particular  attraction  was  his  brother  Melton,  on 
whose  account  he  was  far  from  easy  in  his  mind. 

One  Sionday,  late  in  the  afternoon,  he  8ti>od  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  looking  out  of  an  open  window,  though  he  was 
not  near  it,  and  see-sawing  backwards  and  forwards  on  heel 
and  toe,  the  image  of  an  idle  man  untroubled  by  thought  or 
care.  Yet  he  w.„  thinking  hard.  He  spoke  with  difficulty, 
but  his  thoughts  were  al»vays  fluent  enough  and  clear. 

He  was  in  his  own  loom,  which  opened  on  to  the  terrace 
in  front  of  the  Castle,  his  "den,"  hie  home,  the  only  corner 
of  the  wide  world  that  he  felt  to  be  especially  his  own.  It, 
and  the  bedroom  opening  out  of  it,  had  been  his  ever  since  he 
left  the  nursery.  It  was  a  large  room  and  representative. 
Glancing  at  the  collection  of  heterogeneous  things  it  con- 
tained, one  would  have  said  that  all  of  the  occupant  which 
was  not  sportsman  was  dilettante.  There  were  pictures,  books, 
busts,  guns,  whips  and  sticks,  golf  clubs,  a  buhl  cabinet  full  of 
china,  some  deep  easy  chairs  covered  with  leather,  a  large  writ- 
ing-table turned  sideways  to  the  light,  another  table  with  cigar 
and  cigarette  boxes  on   it,  and  pipes  and   tobacco;   and  yet 
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another  with  books,  papers  and  magazines.  Of  a  truth  a 
heterogeneous  collection,  but  assorted.    Order  characterised  the 

dto  Ir  f  """"  1  /"''"  "^  "  "^"  "^  ">""y  *««t««  to  whom 
IZtj  -T'  If  7'  ?  "^'"^"-  ^*  "^«  t^"«  characteristic 
irot^f '  '*,r'''^^!  ^"'n**^"  ^'^"""'^  «"^  ^'^^^d  to  look  down 
from  the  wall  on  The  Bather  in  white  marble  in  the  corner! 
vithout  incongruity.  "'"ci, 

?oVthp?r..'  """i  '"  '^"^'^  ^"  ^""  ^^'•'^^  that  morning 

for  the  first  time  since  their  return,  and  Eustace,  being  crowded 
out  of  his  seat    took  refuge,  as  often  happened,  in  the  Rec- 
tory pew  on  the  other  side  of  the  chancel.     Here,   with  his 
brother  opposite,  and  in  spite  of  his  strong  disinc Ination  to 
watch  him.  It  was  impossible  for  Eustace  not  to  see  more  than 
he  wished.     Whenever  he  raised  his  eyes,  there  was  Melton 
gazing  intently,  and  always  in  the  same  direction.    Ella  Banks' 
had  not  been  mentioned  between  them  since  the  day  she  had 
ridden  away  with  Adnam  Pratt.     Eustace  had  not  .seen  her 
since    until   this  morning,   when,   for  a  wonder,  she   was   L 
church,  sitting  beside  her  brother  Robert.     Directly  the  se^ice 
was  over.  Melton  hurried  out,  and  Eustace  followedhim     n- 

tTbeTeen.  '"^  "'""^  ^''  ^  "'^^^'  ^"'  ^"  ^"^  "^^'^^^ 

Algernon  Pointz  also  at  home  on  leave,  hailed  Eustace: 
Are  you  looking  for  your  brother?"  he  said.  "He's  cone 
down  the  road  after  Ella  Banks.  I  mean  he's  walking  in  the 
same  direction.  No  use  stalking  that  beauty.  She  has  broth- 
ers who  would  bristle  at  the  proverbial  cat  that  might  look  at 
a  king  if  by  chance  it  glanced  at  her" 

Eustace  tuned  his  back  on  the  rancid  fellow,  and.  finding 
his  mother,  gave  her  his  arm  to  help  her  up  the  hill 

Now,  late  in  the  afternoon,  he  stood,  hands  in  pockets 
balancing  himself  on  heel  and  toe.  apparently  looking  out  of 
the  wmdow  but  m  reality  seeing  nothing,  his  whole  mind 
being  mtent  upon  his  brother,  who  was  sitting  near  him  in  a 
deep  armchair,  chin  on  breast,  looking  down  at  the  floor 
moodily.  Eustace  could  see  him  though  his  eyes  were  fixed  on 
the  distant  prospect. 

"Out  of  sorts  old  chap?  "he  said  at  last.    Melton  shrugged 
his  shoulders  slightly.  "^'^^gg*^ 
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"  Try — er — a  change,"  Eustace  pursued  with  difficult  enun- 
ciation. "  It  is  time — er — you  had  a — change — a — er — thor- 
ough change.  You  have  been — er — hanging  about  hero — doing 
nothing — too  long.  Thorough  change  is — er — the  thing  for 
you.  A  fellow  is — er — is  bound  to  get  hipped  if  he — er — if  he 
hangs  about  a  place  doing  nothing — doing  nothing — er — you 
know — too  long." 

"  You're  coming  it  rather  strong  on  idleness,  aren't  you  ? " 
Melton  rejoined,  locking  up  at  his  brother  without  raising  his 
head. 

"  Oh — er — I'm  on  leave — er — you  know,"  Eustace  rejoined. 

Melton's  eyes  wandered  round  the  room  aimlessly. 

"  You  are — er — doing  no  good  here,"  Eustace  resumed,  and 
stopped  short. 

Melton  looked  at  him  again,  sharply  this  time,  as  if  to  see 
if  he  meant  more  than  he  said.  Eustace's  eyes  were  again  on 
the  distant  prospect;  his  face  was  impassive. 

"  There  is  nothing  like  change,"  he  asserted  once  more, 
dropping  each  word  in  his  slow  way,  which  had  the  advantage 
ui  giving  to  each  its  full  weight — "  when  a  man  is  at  a 
loose  end,  doing — er — doing  no  good,  don't  you  know." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ly  that  exactly  ? "  Melton  asked.  "  It's 
the  second  time  you've  said  it.  To  be  told  that  one's  doing  no 
good  is  a  polite  way  of  telling  a  man  he's  doing  harm." 

"  Oh,"  said  Eustace,  turning  on  him  with  a  genial  smile, 
"you  cannot — ever — accuse  me  of  being  polite  to  you — dear 
old  boy !  And  as  to  doing  harm — I — er — never  knew  you  to  do 
harm — of  any  kind — in  your — er — life,  and — er — it  is  the  last 
thing  I  should  suspect  you — even — of  meditating." 

There  are  things  which  people  of  gentle  breeding  do  not 
express  to  each  other.  There  is  no  need  to  express  them.  In 
such  people  the  machinery  of  thought  transference  is  more 
effectually  active  than  in  coarser  minds;  they  apprehend  at 
once.  Melton  perceived  all  that  Eustace  was  too  delicate  to 
express,  Eustace  knew  what  kept  him  here  and  disapproved. 
And  Eustace  was  right.  He  intended  no  harm,  but  he  was 
doing  no  good.    He  had  better  be  off. 

"  It  is  just  the  time  of  year — er — for  a  spin  abroad,"  Eustace 
went  on,  looking  out  afar  over  land  and  sea  as  if  the  whole 
Continent  were  spread  out  like  a  map  before  him.    "  Paris  first 
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-the  Boulevards  are  in  full  fig  just  now-er^the  women " 

Melton  uttered  an  exclamation  of  disgust. 

sured  hTm  '"'^Z  f  Y  'f  °"'  ^  ''''''  ^'"^  ^'''^''  Eustace  as- 
sured him.       But  to  look  at^^-in  full  fig.    Autumn  foliage 

and  autumn  -ostumes.  don't  you  know;  both  are  good  tc^^^Jf 
look  at.    Details  in  a  picture."  re  gooa  lo— er- 

Melton's  mood  changed  suddenly.  He  found  himself  also 
lookmg  out  afar.  Paris  troubled  him  for  a  momenT  buttis 
vision  passed  on  beyond.  It  passed  on  to  blue  lak™  and  sLny 
mountain  tops,  to  the  bracing  freshness  of  high  alt'^udesT 
th.  view  of  immensity  which  dwarfs  to  notWngness  all  the 

TSZ  t  °"'  *"''l^  ^'"'''  «"^  *°  *^«  silence  wTieh  sHences 
thought   the  peace  which  imposes  peace  of  mind.     \  man  who 
u  just  drifting  without  will  or  intention  is  easily  impeHed  in 
any  direction ;  a  good  push  or  pull  relieves  him  of  the  trouble 
and   responsibility  of  deciding  for  himself,   which  he  hates 
Melton  had  had  a  pushj  he  was  moving. 
"  It's  boring  travelling  alone,"  he  caid. 
No  need  for  that,"  Eustace  rejoined,  "that  is-er-if  T 
ilTT^^C    He  looked  at  his  brother  wistfully.     "I  have 

ZITT^      'T, "'  '*  '''  ""'^  ^^"'^'  "'  ^«t  ««  extension  no 
doubt,  but,  er— I  know  I'm  a  dull  chap  " 

and^n'^'"".  ^"'  'ir  "''"'"''^^  ^''^^  ^^^^  «"  affectionate  glance 
andagesure.  He  rose  and  stretched  himself.  "  You  are  the 
deare^  fellow  in  the  world,''  he  said.  "Let's  go-next  weel'' 
,-n„  y.^^r  °T"''''^^"^*^"«^^»t^dtoknow.  "Hang- 
hnnU  K  rv  u"'^^  ""  ^""^'  d^^^'^'^r-suit  me  either.  I 
should  be  delighted  to  be  off-to-morrow.  When  the  week- 
enders go-parents  can  get  on  without  us." 

lookin'^TthiriSir^" '''''''' '''''  ^™"^-  ^-  -^^^- 

"Oh-Lenal»  Eustace  rejoined,  also  breaking  into  a  smile 

is  bu^ltX7'"V;'  ''r'\  '  '^  "^^  ^"PP«-'  -'  ^^«  --  nt 
will  oi  t£  T     .       '''''i^'''.^'''  "'^J^^^.  e^  they  impressed  the 
will  of  the  Lord  upon  her  m  the,  er,  tender  way  they  used  to 
by,  er,  walling  her  up.    But,  er,  there  is  no  hann  in  her  you 
know,  er— no  harm  at  all."  '  ^ 

same     Melton  said,  decidedly.     -But  I  don't  suppose  she  will 
be  left  lying  about  for  long.    She's  for  marriage  and  men '^ 
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"For  marriage  if  you  like,"  said  Eustace,  bridling;  "but 
pull  up  at  men." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Eustace,"  Mtlton  hastened  to  apolo- 
gise.   "  I  only  meant  that  she  likes  men." 

"  It  isn't  like  you  to,  er,  mean  more,"  said  Eustace.  "  You 
would  not — er — have  said  so  much  if,  er,  you  had  not,  er,  been 
all  out  of  sorts."' 

"  I  certainly  shall  not  again,"  Melton  answered.  "  I  didn't 
know  that  you  were  serious." 

"  Oh — as  to  serious,  jou  know  " — with  a  gesture  of  depreca- 
tion—" but  I  like  the  little  girl.  And  there  is,  er,  no  harm  in 
her — none  at  all."  He  broke  off,  and  then  as  if  that  matter  had 
been  satisfactorily  settled  and  was  done  with,  he  resumed,  in 
his  former  tone:  "We'd  better  go,  er,  and  see  to  our  traps — 
gi^e  the  order  to,  er,  pack,  don't  you  think?  Also,  er,  we  must 
warn  our  parents." 

They  left  the  room  together,  Eustace  standing  aside  to  let 
his  elder  brother  pass  out  before  him,  an  act  of  crurte-iy  not 
in  keeping  with  his  refusal  to  be  accused  of  ever  being  polite 
to  Melton  (dear  old  boy).  But  the  habit  of  his  whole  life 
was  a  contradiction  to  that  disclaimer.  He  had  a  grace  of 
manner,  a  natural  courtliness  which  was  too  much  an  expres- 
sion of  himself  to  fail  him  with  anybody,  or  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

Next  morning  the  whole  party  came  out  -*n  the  steps  to 
wish  them  good-bye  and  see  them  drive  off— all  except  Lena. 
The  brothers  had  kissed  their  mother  and  sisier  and  shaken 
hands  with  their  father  and  the  rest,  and  were  just  about  to 
get  into  the  omnibus  in  which  they  were  to  be  driven  to  the 
station  at  Closemiuster,  when  some  one  called,  "Eustace! 
Eustace  1  " 

"  Oh,  that  wild  girl!  "  said  the  duchess,  "  where  is  she? " 

Eustace  ran  back  into  the  hall,  up  the  grand  staircase,  and 
round  a  comer  out  of  sight. 

"  Well !  "  Lena  exclaimed,  flinging  her  arms  round  his  neck, 
"  isn't  it  horrid  of  you  to  be  going  at  all  when  your  leave  is 
so  short,  let  alone  going  without  even  saying  good-bye ! " 

"  You  said  good-bye  to  me  last  night,"  he  reminded  her. 

"That  was  only  good-bye  in  public.  You  knew  I  should 
want  to  kiss  you."    She  kissed  him  as  she  spoke. 
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"Now,  look  here,"  ho  admonished  her.  "you  must  not— er- 
got into  the  habit— make  a— habit— of  this  sort  of  thing.  It 
j8— er— "  he  had  to  pause  to  find  the  word  and  fiUed  up  the 
interval  with  a  kiss  to  save  time-"  not  the  right  thing,  you 
know,     lou  are  too  old  now "' 

"Well,  you  are  horrid!"  she  declared.  "If  J  mayn't  kiss 
you,  who  may  I  kiss?" 

''  Oh— me,"  he  gave  in.    "  If  you  only  kiss  me " 

"Then  why  are  you  sermonisinj,'? " 

Melton  called  from  belov/:  "Eustace,  we  shall  miss  the 
tram." 

lie  kissed  her  hurriedly.  "  Good-bye."  he  said.  "  New  do 
not  forget — only  me  I  "  ' 

When  ho  had  gone  Lena  danced  the  sailor's  hornpipe  in 
the  corridor  all  by  herself,  and  wc,  nd  up  at  the  salute  with 
a  shrill  "Ahoy!"  which  she  addressed  to  the  suggestion  of  a 
man  offered  by  an  empty  suit  of  armour  on  a  pedestal,  in  con- 
venient proximity  to  which  the  last  step  had  brought  her. 

The  duke  led  the  duchess  to  her  morning  room. 

"Good  friends,  those  two  boys,"  he  remarked  on  the  way 
He  liked  to  think  of  "those  boys"  as  such  good  friends-  it 
seemed  a  credit  both  to  him  and  to  them.  "  Glad  to  see  'it " 
he  pursued.  "  Their  mother's  sons,  eh? "  He  patted  the  littie 
hand  resting  on  his  arm. 

The  duchess's  eyes  filled  with  tears  ("Your  dear  father  is 
always  so  good  to  mo;  so  very  good  and  kind").  "We  shall 
miss  them,"  she  said. 

"  Yes.  Yes.  We  shall,  of  course,"  he  jerked  out.  "  But  it 
IS  better  for  them,  my  dear.  Young  men  should  move  about— 
see  the  world,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  she  said,  sighing,  and  with  a  nervous  flicker 
of  her  little  hands.  They  were  in  her  sitting-room  now,  and 
the  duke  was  walking  up  and  down.  He  irade  it  a  rule  always 
to  devote  a  part  of  every  day  to  the  duchess  when  they  were 
together,  and  this  was  the  way  in  which  he  performed  the  duti- 
ful attention,  walking  up  and  down,  racking  his  brains  for 
something  to  say.  W^hen  the  ceremony  was  over  and  he  re- 
turned to  his  own  apartment  and  looked  at  the  clock  (a  thing 
he  forebore  to  do  while  with  the  duchess  for  obvious  reasons) 
he  was  always  surprised  to  see  how  short  a  time  he  had  been 
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away.  But  he  was  a  kindly  man  aJl  the  banie,  careful  of  the 
little  lady  and  genuinely  anxious  to  make  her  happy,  only,  per- 
haps, rather  too  easily  satisfied  that  he  had  succeeded  to  «  per- 
manent extent,  because  she  was  smiling  when  he  left  her.  A 
secret  saying  of  the  Brubants,  informally  bunded  down  from 
father  to  son  for  generations,  was :  "  Deal  well  with  women." 
On  their  scutcheon  the  motto  was  "  Courage  and  Purity,"  but 
"  Deal  well  with  Women  "  was  the  one  they  carried  in  their 
hearts,  and,  being  there,  it  was  bound  to  affect  their  attitude 
towards  women.  The  wording  is  ambiguous  enough  to  admit 
of  more  than  one  interpretation.  They  usually  took  it  in  two 
senses,  their  practice  being  to  make  love  indiscriminately  and 
to  pay  liberally  whenever  payment  was  acceptable,  either  for 
value  received,  or  by  way  of  compensation  for  harm  done. 

In  surrounding  the  duchess  with  all  the  appurtenances  of 
her  rank,  in  making  her  a  liberal  allowance  of  money,  in  treat- 
ing her  with  ceremonious  courtesy  in  public  and  polite  con- 
sideration in  private,  the  duke  felt  that  he  was  dealing  well 
with  the  \v  iman.  He  regarded  her  as  a  true  reflection  of  all 
that  Providence  has  intended  a  wife  to  reflect  of  her  husband, 
his  opinion  generally,  that  is  to  say,  of  what  a  wife  should 
think  and  be.  For  this  he  was  thoroughly  satisfied  with  him- 
self, and  he  never  suspected  that  she  was  anything  but  thor- 
oughly satisfied  too.  L."  erybody  else  he  mistook  her  in- 
cessant acknowledgment  o.  nis  kindness  and  goodness  for  a 
sign  of  satisfaction.  In  reality  it  was  the  outcome  of  a  dutiful 
attempt  to  be  satisfied,  to  quell,  by  keeping  before  her  always 
all  that  she  had  to  thank  him  for,  the  secret  yearning  of  her 
woman's  heart  for  the  one  great  need  of  her  nature  which  was 
never  satisfied,  the  need  of  sympathetic  companionship,  of  con- 
fidence, of  being  understood  instead  of  taken  for  granted  as  a 
good  specimen  of  man's  success  in  the  cultivation  of  a  purely 
artificial  product.  Woman  when  moulded  by  man  is  too  often 
a  creature  dwarfed,  so  far  as  the  higher  possibilities  of  her 
manifold  nature  are  concerned,  like  one  of  those  trees  retarded 
in  its  growth  by  the  patient  artifices  of  a  Japanese  gardener. 
The  result,  a  forest  tree  in  a  flower-pot,  is  wonderful — but  of 
what  use? 

"  The  boys "  were  inevitably  uppermost  in  the  duchess's 
mind  at  this  moment,  and  the  duke  pursued  the  subject  to 
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humour  hor.  although  his  own  mind  was  runninff  on  nomethinff 
flso.  "  \ca,  yt's."  ho  said,  making  the  nioHt  of  each  word  by 
the  way  he  pronoun.fKl  it,  so  as  to  have  words  enough  to  carry 
him  on,  with  a  decent  interval,  to  what  ho  wanted  to  suy  "  I 
am  n  lucky  :nan."  Ho  felt  the  nulimentary  whi.ker  on  his 
el»M.k  carefully  as  if  to  make  sure  that  it  was  still  in  its  place, 
ihe  kmg  is  hiippy  in  child  and  wife'— eh?" 

I     ",^.!'', '"?'  t""'"^'"  "''"  '^"'■^''^''  exclaimed,  putting  up  her 
hand.  "  don't,  don't  say  that !  "  »  »     f    •*■  r 

"Why?"  ho  asked  in  surprise. 

"  Don't  you  know  ho.v  it  goes  on  ? "  she  said.  "  It  is  dread- 
ful.    i«.verything  has  been  dreadful  lately— so  ominous'  " 

"But  how  does  it  go  on?"  the  duk-  asked,  pondering,  tho 
satisfaction  of  his  o-^m  curiosity  weighing  with  him  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  rather  than  her  wish  to  hear  no  more.  "  Let  mo 
se^'  The  king  is  happy  in  child  and  wife  '-ah.  now  I  have 
It.  he  burst  out :  "  •  Take  you  his  nearest,  take  you  his  dearest, 
give  us  a  life! '" 

Tho  duchess  uttered  an  exclamation.  "Didn't  I  warn  you?" 
she  cried.    "  Oh,  I  wish  you  had  not  said  it!  " 

*'But,  my  dear  why  not?    What  is  there  in  it?" 

"Oh.  dearest,  o      t  you  see?     Give  us  a  life." 

"I  only  see  that  you  are  a  nervous,  silly,  little  woman."  he 
answered  playfully.  "  You  must  give  up  this  sort  of  thing 
you  know.  It  isn't  good  for  you— having  presentiments,  you 
know,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

"But  they  so  often  come  true,"  she  lamented;  "presenti- 
ments, when  they  strike  me  like  that."  She  clasped  her  hands 
over  her  heart  as  if  she  were  suffering  there  from  a  blow 

"  But  what's  the  good  ?  "  he  argued.  "  You  give  yourself 
two  shocks  instead  of  one." 

"  I  know,"  she  said.  "  But  you  don't  understand.  I  never 
give  myself.    It  is  given  to  me.    I  don't  want  a  warning  which 

IS  no  warning,  because  I  can't  do  an^-thing  to  prevent  it " 

She  was  pulled  up  by  this  tangle  and  had  to  stop  to  extricate 
hoi-self. 

«  JT^^^  ^"^®  *^®  ^"ko  a  chance.    "Let  me  see,"  he  pondered. 

What  IS  the  story?     Ah!     I  have  it.     Tragedy  of  the  dark 

ages,  you  know.    What  parallel  can  there  be  in  our  day?    We 

don't  sacrifice  a  beloved  son  or  a  still  more  beloved  wife  to 
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■top  the  plague.  Wo  equip  an  ambulance  and  aend  out  a  med- 
ical man.  Common  senHc  that,  you  know.  Put  the  paat  into 
poetry  if  you  like,  but  k«vo  ua  the  prose  of  good  aound  common 
atMiso  while  we're  alive.  Beaidea,"  he  broke  off,  catching  a 
Klimpse  of  an  even  better  reaaonment,  "  there  are  more  waya 
than  one  of  giving  a  life,  you  know.  You  can  devote  it — 
devote  it  lo  Homething  or  aomebody.  Why,  as  a  wife,  didn't 
you  yourself  give  your  life — devote  it— to  me?" 

iShe  smiled  and  nodded.  That  at  all  events  waa  clear  to 
her. 

The  subject  might  now  be  changed  with  advantage.  IIo 
took  a  turn  up  and  down  the  room,  and  came  to  the  point 
which  he  had  in  his  mind. 

"  By  the  way."  ho  said,  "  what  are  you  doing  with  that  now 
piece  of  luce,  the  wondarful  bit,  you  know,  that  clever  girl — 
er — at  Pointz  made  i  " 

"  I  have  not  done  anything  with  it  as  yet,"  she  answered. 
"  Wonderful  work."  he  observed.     "  The  Queen  herself  has 
nothing  more  beautiful.     You  must  buy  up  all  you  can  get — 
bespeak  it." 

"  You  don't  know  that  girl,"  said  the  duchess,  in  the  tone 
of  one  with  a  grievance.  "  I  tried  to  arrange  with  her  through 
Ursula  Pratt  to  give  mo  the  first  refusal  of  all  she  made,  and, 
will  you  believe  it?  She  just  laughed  and  said :  '  la  it  likely? '  " 
"  Didn't  you  say  something,"  he  began,  as  if  with  difficulty 
remembering,  "about  her  and  Adnam  Pratt?" 

"Probably,"  she  answered.     "It  really  would  be  most  suit- 
able— such  a  handsome  pair."    She  became  animated.     Match- 
making in  any  class  excited  her  interest.    "  But  Ursula  herself 
is  rather  queer  about  it." 
"She  disapproves?" 

"  No,  not  that  exactly.    She  doesn't  seem  to  think  it  likely." 
"Are  they  attached  to  each  other?" 

"  They  see  each  other  constantly,"  the  duchess  replied,  as  if 
that  settled  the  matter.  She  knew  something  of  the  uses  of 
propinquity. 

"Let  me  see,  Adnam  is ?" 

"Getting  on  for  twenty-two,  and  Ella  Banks  for  twenty." 

"  Ah.    Suitable  ages  relatively.    Very  young  though."    The 

duke  reflected.     "I  was  going  to  say,"  he  began  by  way  of 
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utoppinj?  tho  duchess,  who  was  oIko  ffoing  to  say.  "I  was 
RoitiB  to  8uy,"  he  looki-d  about  him  for  inspiration— "  how 
lovely  your  flowers  are  this  morniriK!  " 

"Are  they  not!"  she  exclaimed,  instantly  diverted  by  the 
pleasure  of  s«wing  him  pleased. 

He  bent  ovtr  u  great  bowl  of  roses  to  inhale  tho  perfume. 
"Delicious I"  he  exclaimed.  "If  lif,.  w,re  only  ull  nwcs! 
Well!"  He  expressed  with  a  sigh  his  recoj^nition  of  the  fad 
that  life  is  not  all  roses  and  cannot  be.  "  IJut  1  must  not  wumIo 
precious  workinjr  time  amonsr  tho  roses— dainty  thinps  like 
yourself,  my  dear.  In  your  company  a  man  is  apt  to  forget 
that  duty  should  come  before  pleasure." 

This  pretty  suffar-plum  won  from  her  the  smile  he  exi^^cted. 
and  he  left  her  on  the  assurance  it  pave  him  of  the  sutnt^ss  of 
his  diurnal  otTort  to  promote  her  happiness. 

But  tho  smile  went  out  as  the  door  shut,  and  all  that  had 
been  said  went  with  it.  except  one  impression.  The  little 
duchess  sat  lonjr  alo-'s  that  morning;,  forgetful  even  of  Lady 
Ann  and  tho  Scripture  lesson,  which  they  exT>ected  to  be  sucii 
a  help  to  them  both.  She  sat,  claspinp  and  unclasping  h<-r 
hands.  She  made  piteous  little  gestures  of  entreaty  towards 
imaeen,  obdurate  Powers. 

"  Oive  vs  a  life ! " 

Tho  words  haunted  her.    Tier  heart  was  full  of  forehodinp. 

"Let  it  be  me,"  she  prayed.  "  Xot— O  Lord!— not  one  of 
my  boys." 

Then  she  paused  to  wonder  why  she  should  be  afraid  for 
one  of  them  rather  than  for  her  husband  or  her  daughter, 
equally  beloved ;  but  she  was.  Of  herself  she  never  thoujrht  \ 
and  if  she  had  she  would  not  have  been  afraid.  For  the  little 
Duchess  of  Castlefield  Saye  was  incapable  of  fear  for  herself. 
She  had  the  hiph  courape  of  the  thorouphbr.-d.  Cowardice  is 
not  in  the  breed.  She  disliked  death,  but  s,:-  had  no  tear  of 
it,  and  had  she  been  obliged  to  face  it.  she  would  have  con- 
cealed her  dislike,  as  she  was  wont  to  conceal  dislike  on  many 
occasions  in  her  life  which  called  for  concealment,  under  the 
guise  of  indifference  or  even  of  a  complacent  smile.  But 
threaten  one  of  her  doarest,  and  then  the  spirit  within  her 
would  cower;  but  only  from  the  threat.  Give  her  the  danger 
to  face,  and  she  would  have  up  and  faced  it— recklessly. 
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Good  material  wasted,  most  of  that  breed,  forest  trees  in 
a  flower-pot. 

The  duchess  had  had  no  education  in  any  true  sense  of  the 
word,  nothing  to  teach  her  coherence,  to  develop  her  mind  so 
that  she  could  think  for  herself.  On  the  contrary,  her  whole 
training  had  apparently  been  directed  with  the  intention  of 
putting  a  curb  upon  her  intelligence.  In  the  schoolroom  knowl- 
edge had  been  dealt  out  to  her  in  scraps  that  bore  no  relation 
to  one  another.  History  to  her  wa^  the  record  of  deeds  done 
by  distinguished  people,  some  good,  some  bad,  and  generally 
unrelated.  These  deeds,  as  she  comprehended  them,  stood  up 
alone  like  solitary  pillars  in  wide  waste  places;  anything  that 
had  led  up  to  them  or  anything  that  had  resulted  from  them 
she  was  not  expected  to  know.  The  words  "  cause  and  effect " 
in  combination  were  not  mentioned  to  her  in  any  of  her 
"  lessons." 

Social  intercourse  is  a  powerful  developer  of  the  mind,  but 
only  when  you  come  to  it  as  a  trained  observer  and  with  the 
habit  of  clear  thought  already  established.  The  duchess  had 
had  plenty  of  social  intercourse.  She  had  met  ev- rybody  of 
her  day  who  was  anybody,  but  the  women  she  or..:  regarded 
as  appendages  to  men,  a  negligible  quantity — except  when  they 
touched  on  any  subject  from  a  point  of  view  other  than  man's, 
and  then  they  were  either  "not  quite  nice"  or  altogether 
objectionable;  unsexed,  and  to  be  avoided,  anyway.  From  the 
men  she  got  nothing  since  they  invariably  talked  down  to  her 
as  "  only  a  woman,"  while  at  the  same  time  flattering  her  and 
fawning  on  her,  these  for  her  beauty,  those  because  she  was  a 
duchess.  There  were  women  of  character  in  her  set,  unamiable, 
masterful  women,  who  compelled  society  to  do  for  them  all 
that  they  wanted;  they  controlled  it,  ordered  it  about,  made 
a  lackey  of  it,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  es- 
sence of  its  intellectuality.  Their  motives  were  personal  and 
sordid,  motives  of  gain;  their  object  was  to  rule  and  dominate 
for  their  own  glorification  only.  Of  society  as  homogeneous, 
a  great  body  which  would  be  healthy  if  each  individual  mem- 
ber of  it  worked  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole,  they  had  no  more 
conception  than  she  had;  their  natural  cleverness  was  foiled 
in  its  effect  by  their  habit  of  considering  the  interests  of  their 
own  section  of  the  community  only.     For  that  they  laboured 
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with  a  will,  and  it  was  as  if  they  had  laboured  to  strengthen 
one  limb  until  they  brought  to  it  an  excessive  supply  of  blood 
from  other  parts  of  the  body,  a  plethora  dangerous  to  the  limb 
Itself,  and  a  source  of  disease  generally  by  causing  depletion 
m  the  other  unconsidered  members.  If  they  thought  of  them- 
selves at  all  as  "parts  of  one  stupendous  whole."  it  was  with 
the  reservation  that  they  were  the  only  part  that  mattered  and 
merited  attention. 

The  duchess  was  not  masterful  at  all,  but  there  was  good 
material  in  her  as  was  proved  by  what  she  had  done  to  develop 
the  only  side  of  her  that  had  had  a  chance.     The  one  source 
of  strength  m  her  character  was  the  depth  of  her  affections 
and  her  unswei^ing  loyalty.    Her  only  guide  and  teacher  was 
her  intuition.     So  far  as  she  had  had  a  chance  she  had  shown 
capacity;  she  had  held  her  own  amid  many  difficulties.     But 
Ir  5^  f?  /u     ""f  '"^  authority  over  her  to  lead  her,  they  had 
blindfolded  her  of  set  purpose,  and  in  that  condition  she  had 
for  the  most  part  to  allow  herself  to  be  led.     She  was  obliged 
to  feel  her  way  about  in  some  respects,  but  she  never  dared 
to  raise  the  bandage,  she  was  afraid  to  think  for  herself.    Even 
when  age  and  experience  had  relaxed  the  bandage,  she  kept 

world  but  the  right  that  man  proclaimed.  When  women  be- 
gan to  clamour  for  the  right  to  be  respected,  she  stood  up  for 
protection.    "Dreadful  women,"  she  said,  "what  do  they  want? 

t^  ^l7VT"u  ^'l^  ^"™'^"  ^^^  «y««  ™"«t  have  been 
very  tight  shut  when  ihat  notion  was  imposed  upon  her!-In 
view  of  great  poverty  and  distress,  she  obstinately  maintained 
that  people  brought  ,^  upon  themselves  by  their  wickedness, 
and  deserved  no  pity.  The  remedy  was  to  be  good  and  the^ 
would  prosper,  for  is  it  not  wntten:  "/  have  been  young,  and 
now  am  old;  yet  have  I  not  seen  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor 
hs  seed  begg^ng  bread."  This  she  quoted  to  Lena  Kedlock 
one  day,  and  was  much  shocked  when  that  young  lady  re- 
marked: "Well,  the  Psalmist  must  have  been  a  singularly 
unobservant  person,  or  else  things  are  sadly  changed  in  that 
respect  since  his  time."  «  "  i"  mai 

bn  J^^/"??"'"'  ^""  ""^  foreboding,  sat  now  with  her  eyes  shut. 
^  on  V  r  ?;  7^  ™«t^P^"««"y  BPeaking,  and  prayed,  when 
If  only  she  had  opened  her  eyes  and  used  them  to  collect  in- 
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formation,  as  her  Maker  clearly  intended  that  she  should,  she 
could  have  saved  the  situation.  The  Lord  helps  those  who  help 
themselves. 
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The  room  in  which  the  duke  spent  most  of  his  time  was  fitted 
up  as  a  library  and  known  as  his  pre-eminently.  When  he 
retired  to  it  that  morning  he  looked  at  the  clock  as  usual  and 
accused  it  of  having  stopped,  also  as  usual,  but  the  clock 
loudly  defended  itself  by  striking  the  hour  emphatically,  as 
if  it  were  indignant.  The  day  was  young  yet.  The  duke  moved 
restlessly  about  the  room — a  large  room,  pervaded  for  him 
now  with  a  dismal  sense  of  emptiness.  He  was  lonely.  He 
did  not  tell  himself  so,  nor  oould  he  have  told  anybody  else. 
He  suffered  from  the  malady  without  diagnosing  it.  But  he 
felt  that  he  must  do  something  to  relieve  himself — go  out,  but 
where?  There  was  one  thing  which  he  had  many  a  time  during 
the  last  few  months  thought  of  doing,  and  had  wanted  to  do, 
but  the  impulse  to  act  had  never  yet  come  with  the  thought. 
It  came  upon  him  now,  however,  urgently.  The  thing  we  would 
do  but  have  no  definite  intention  of  doing  is  apt  to  accomplish 
itself  in  this  way — "on  impulse,"  as  we  say,  if  we  see  only 
haphazard  in  the  universe.  "At  the  appointed  time,"  if  we 
believe  in  predestination. 

The  duke  unlocked  a  drawer,  took  out  a  pocket-book,  exam- 
ined the  contents,  and,  apparently  finding  that  it  contained 
what  he  expected  and  wanted,  put  it  into  the  breast  pocket 
of  his  coat.  As  he  was  locking  the  drawer  again,  Colonel  Ked- 
lock  came  into  the  room  with  some  papers  in  his  hand.  The 
loneliness  with  \thich  the  duke  was  afflicted  was  of  the  kind 
that  is  only  intensified  by  the  company  of  the  wrong  person, 
and  Colonel  Kedlock  was  the  wrong  person  for  the  duke  just 
then. 

"  I  have  some  papers  here "  Colonel  Kedlock  was  begin- 
ning. 

"  Don't  bother  me  with  them  just  now,"  the  duke  cut  him 
short.    "  I  am  busy.    I  am  going  to  look  into— going  out." 

Colonel  Kedlock  retired. 
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The  duke  waited  a  little.    He  thought  he  heard  the  tap-tap 
of  his  wife  3  high  heel3  on  the  parquet  of  the  corridor,  and  had 
a  panic.    That  tap-tap  was  always  the  signal  for  a  panic.    For- 
tunately the  duchess  had  a  habit  of  walking  on  the  parquet 
which  bordered  the  thick  soft  pathway  of  carpet  dcv^n   the 
centre  of  the  corridor,  which  would  have  rendered  her  tread 
inaudible,  so  that  she  generally  gave  timely  warning  of  her 
approach.     The  duke  hopped  (an  inelegant  word  but  exactly 
descriptive  of  the  inelegant  action)  through  the  door  of  the 
inner  room,  and  shut  himself  in.    Here  he  was  safe  from  in- 
trusion—not that  the  poor  little  lady  would  ever  have  intruded 
upon  him  at  any  time  or  in  any  place  if  only  she  could  have 
been  made  to  understand  that  he  wished  to  be  alone,  which 
she  never  could,  however,  so  firmly  had  he  persuaded  her  that 
her  wishes  must  be  his  wishes  always,  her  presence  alwavs  a 
pleasure  and  convenient.     For  this  insincerity  he  suffered  the 
kind  of  retribution  people  bring  upon  themselves  by  risking 
future  contingencies  in  order  to  be  agreeable  on  some  present 
occasion. 

This  inner  room  was  the  only  one  in  which  the  duke  was 
safe.  It  was  his  sanctum  sanctorum,  which  the  duchess  under- 
stood that  he  used  for  purposes  of  religious  meditation,  study 
and  private  prayer.  How  she  came  by  this  understanding  she 
did  not  know  herself,  for  "your  dear  father  is  alwavs  reticent 
about  such  things";  but  the  duke  knew  that  this  was  her 
impression  and  left  it  so.  And  so  scrupulously  did  she  respect 
his  privacy  m  that  inner  room,  so  seldom  had  she  oven  aet-i- 
dentally  looked  in  when  the  door  happened  to  be  open,  that  she 
could  not  have  described  either  the  shape  or  the  contents. 

The  duke  waited  a  little,  then  peeped  into  the  outer  apart- 
ment, where  he  had  left  his  hat.  There  was  no  one  there 
His  imagination  had  played  him  a  trick.  Realising  this,  and 
oblivious  of  his  own  wisdom  of  awhile  ago  on  the  subject  of 
portents,  ho  took  it  for  a  warning  to  be  off  if  he  would  escape 
unhindered.  An  unobtrusive  little  door  in  a  comer  of  the 
inner  room  opened  on  to  a  narrow  winding  stone  stairway  built 
in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  leading  into  the  grounds 
The  stairway  was  closed  at  the  bottom  by  a  small  heavy  door 
made  of  wood  and  iron,  and  evidently  of  great  age.  This  door 
was  much  battered  and  weather  stained,  like  a  door  long  neg- 
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lected  and  forgotten,  and  a  thick  shrubbery,  which  grew  right 
up  to  It,  helped  further  to  make  it  appear  as  if  it  were  never 
opened;  but  the  noiseless  ease  with  which  the  key  turned  in 
the  lock,  and  the  door  itself  revolved  on  its  hinges,  told  another 
story. 

When  the  duke  descended  that  morning,  he  had  to  push 
back  the  laurels  which  grew  up  against  the  door  in  order  to 
make  room  for  himself  to  go  out  and  to  shut  it.    In  pushing 
back  the  bushes  they  separated  and  disclosed  a  narrow  path    a 
mere  track,  through  the  plantation.    Following  this,  and  taki'ng 
as  much  care  to  conceal  himself  as  if  he  were  a  fugitive  from 
justice  and  his  people  were  the  police,  hot-foot  upon  his  trail 
he  got  safely  away  alone.    Had  they  been  after  him  he  might 
easily   have   been    traced   by  his   dress.     In   this   respect   his 
peculiar  taste  made  him  always  a  M>nspicuous  person.    Various 
stories  were  told  of  the  effect  of  the  remarkable  clothes  in 
which  he  was  wont  to  appear.     On  one  occasion,  finding  him- 
self stranded  in  a  remote  part  of  London  without  a  card  or  a 
penny  in  his  pocket  to  pay  for  his  cab,  he  told  the  cabman 
who  he  was  and  requested  him  to  call  at  his  house  at  a  time 
when  he  himself  would  be  in  to  see  that  he  was  well  paid  for 
his  trouble.     The  cabman  eyed  him  intently.     "  You  don't  be- 
lieve me?  "  said  the  duke.    "  Oh,"  said  the  cabman,  "  I'd  believe 
anything  of  a  man  who's  been  let  out  alone  in  that  suit" 
On  another  occasion  a  strictly  Protestant  gentleman,  meeting 
the  duke  in  London  in  his  country  garb,  crossed  himself,  it 
was  said,  on  the  off  chance  of  its  doing  some  good. 

This  morning  the  duke  wore  trousers  of  a  large  pattern  of 
shepherd  s  plaid,  a  green  washing  waistcoat,  a  brown  morning 
coat,  brown  boots  and  white  spats,  and,  to  crown  all,  a  white 
straw  sailor  hat  much  too  narrow  in  the  brim  for  the  size  of 
his  face.     And  went  his  way  nevertheless  without  misgiving 
The  sunshine  and  the  sea-air  were  exhilarating,  and  he  stepped 
out   briskly,   carrying  his  fifty-eight  years  as   lightly   as  his 
young  sons  carried  their  early  twenties.     It  was  a  long  walk 
he  had  set  out  upon,  even  by  the  short  cuts  he  took  across 
the  fields,  his  own  and  his  neighbour's,  and  his  thoughts  had 
time  to  range  far  and  wide  before  he  reached  his  destination 
But  he  did  not  thiuk  exactly,  though  he  could  when  he  set 
himself  to  the  task.    He  preferred  to  visualise,  to  picture  pec- 
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pie  to  himself  and  contemplate  their  actions  passively.    In  this 
way  society,  set  in  suitable  scenery,  unrolled  itself  before  him, 
like  a  panorama,  without  troubling  him.    His  was  the  attitude 
of  the  looker-on,  desirous  of  seeing  aa  much  as  he  can  but  with 
no  sense  of  responsibility,  no  wish  to  interfere  or  to  alter  any- 
thmg  that  comes  within  range  of  his  vision,  because  he  does 
not  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  alter  anything  ^o  an  appreci- 
able extent  in  the  established  order  of  good  and  evil.    By  pref- 
erence the  duke  would  have  had  society  stationary,  and   he 
hked  to  picture  it  so;  but  when  he  thought  about  if  he  could 
not  see  it  stationary;  therefore,  in  his  hours  of  ease,  his  habit 
was  to  suspend  thought  and  to  visualise.    In  this  state  he  saw 
society  as  a  solid  body,  subject  like  the  earth  to  changes  on 
the    surface— changes    of    fashion    analogous    to    changes    of 
weather;   present  discontents,   inconsiderately  clamouring  for 
redress,  answering  to  storms  of  varying  force  and  effect,  some 
serving  happily  to  clear  the  air,  some  unfortunately  destructive 
in  their  own  area.     The  solid  body  of  society,  as  he  saw  it, 
had  an  appointed  course  to   run,  just  as  the  solid  body  of 
earth  had  an  appointed  course  to  run,  everlastingly;  and  there 
was  no  more  chance  of  the  one  being  deflected  from  its  course 
than  of  the  other.     Society  revolved  on  its  axis,  as  the  earth 
revolved,  without  displacing  its  great  characteristic  constituent 
mountain   ranges,    its   arid   deserts,    its  low   lying  plains,   its 
changeful  yet  changeless  seas.    He  saw  himself  as  one  of  the 
great  constituents  of  society,  immovable.     There  was  a  cer- 
tain regularity,  too,  in  the  irregularities  that  disturb  the  sur- 
face.    Untoward  events,   cataclysmic,   awful,   were  to   be   ex- 
pected.    You  found  them  in  history  as  far  back  as  you  could 
go.    Were  there  not  the  Flood  and  the  Plagues  of  Egypt  ?    The 
destruction    of   Pharaoh's   Host,    now— that   must   have    cost 
pretty  considerable  inconvenience  to  the  Government;  and  so 
must  the  fall  of  the  Walls  of  Jericho;  yet  what  great  differ- 
ence resulted?    Society  went  on  in  much  the  same  way.    Poti- 
phar's  wife  was  contemporary  with  a  great  political  crisis. 
Doubtless  she  always  was,  as  she  always  is,  and,  reasoning  by 
induction,  always  must  be,  contemporary  with  great  political 
crises— she  and  the  rest  of  them  (the  husseys).     There  was 
Cleopatra,  too,  and  Helen,  and— and  always  a  woman  what- 
ever was  toward;  always  love,  that  is,  he  observed,  and  always 
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most  interesting  when  illicit  It  is  the  great  illicit  loves  that 
survive  for  the  most  part  in  the  memory  of  the  human  race; 
and  that  was  significant,  he  reflected ;  but  for  the  exact  signifi- 
cance he  did  not  search,  therefore  he  did  not  come  upon  the 
light  thrown  by  the  fact  on  human  nature.  He  glanced  in 
passing  at  Penelope  and  her  kind,  but  missed  from  their  atti- 
tude the  sauce  piquante  which  his  appetite  required.  What  he 
arrived  at  with  pleasure  by  way  of  the  illicit,  was  the  fact 
that  in  all  the  afFairs  of  life,  thit  among  all  the  complicated 
strands  woven  into  the  whole  great  fabric  of  events,  one  golden 
thread  shone  conspicuously  always.  Love,  he  called  it,  with 
passion  in  his  mind  implicit.  The  motive  power  of  love,  its 
vital  principle,  is  passion;  so  he  would  have  said,  and  stopped 
there.  To  go  further  would  have  involved  him  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  difference,  which  is  the  difference  between 
Love  and  Lust.  Of  the  two,  in  all  the  affairs  of  life,  love  is 
not  the  more  conspicuous;  man,  the  unfortunate,  is  hag-ridden 
by  a  hundred  Lusts,  but  has  scarcely  a  Love  to  save  him. 
This  the  duke  did  not  choose  to  see.  The  garb  of  Truth  upon 
which  he  insisted  in  these  matters  was  the  garb — or  disguise — 
of  refinement.  For  Truth  to  be  decoratively  garmented  was 
indispensable  to  his  comfort.  Therefore,  when  Truth  threat- 
ened to  appear  as  Lust,  he  hurriedly  covered  the  gross  indis- 
cretion with  the  beautiful  mantle  of  Love. 

He  was  crossing  the  fields  and  had  come  to  a  stile  at  which 
he  stopped  to  survey  the  prospect.  Looking  back  he  saw  a  pretty 
girl  tripping  towards  him.  She  had  her  hat  in  her  hand.  Her 
hair,  rich  brown  hair,  was  bound  round  with  a  blue  ribbon. 
Recognising  the  duke  she  curtsied  low,  with  a  charming  blush. 
The  duke  paid  his  devoir  to  beauty  by  gallantly  helping  her 
over  the  stile.    They  walked  on  together. 

"  Ryecote,  eh  ? "  he  said.  He  prided  himself  on  knowing 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  on  the  estate. 

"  Yes,  your  grace,  Emily,"  she  answered. 

"  Ah,  I  was  not  sure  which.  You  have  grown  up  since  I 
saw  you  last — got  into  long  dresses,  put  up  your  hair,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing.  It  makes  a  great  change,  but  not  for 
the  worst,  you  know,  eh?  How  are  your  people?  Well,  I 
hope." 

"All  quite  well,  your  grace,  thank  you." 
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"That's  right.    And  what  are  you  doing  yourself?" 

"I'm  at  the  lace-making,  your  grace,  thank  you.  Ella 
Banks  is  teaching  us.  She  knows  most  hereabouts.  It's  won- 
derful what  she  can  do." 

"ElJa  Banks "     His  flow  of  language  dried  up  at  the 

name.     They  walked  on  in  silence  for  a  little;  then  he  asked 
indifferently :  "Going  there  now  ?  " 

"  No — ^yes — no,  your  grace,"  she  stammered. 

"No — yes — no,  my  grace!"  he  said  smiling.  "Which  is 
it?" 

"  No,  your  grace." 

He  noticed  that  the  girl  was  uneasy  and  embarrassed,  and 
had  set  it  down  to  his  grace,  when  he  saw  her  change  counte- 
nance and  turn  pale.  There  was  a  man  approaching.  The  man 
proved  to  be  Algernon  Pointz — loitering  until  he  saw  them; 
then  he  quickened  his  pace,  siluted  the  duke,  and  passed  on 
without  attempting  to  stop — also  without  a  glance  at  the  pretty 
girl. 

"  Humph,"  thought  the  duke  to  himself. 

A  path  branched  off  here  from  the  one  upon  whi^h  they 
were  walking.  The  girl's  colour  was  very  higli  now,  and  she 
was  evidently  in  a  flutter.  "  This  is  my  way,  your  grace,"  she 
gasped. 

"  That  your  way,  is  it  ? "  said  the  duke  pleasantly,  looking 
along  the  path.  "  Good  day  to  you.  Tell  your  people  I  asked 
after  them,  you  know." 

"Good  day  to  your  grace,  and  thank  you  kindly,"  she  re- 
plied with  a  hurried  curtsey,  and  sped  away — down  a  path 
which  ended  in  a  cattle  pond  and  a  cow-shed,  as  the  duke 
knew.     "Humph,"  he  commented. 

But  he  did  not  look  round.  The  etiquette  is  rigid  for  gen- 
tlemen in  these  matters.  He  was  annoyed  though,  curiously 
annoyed — considering;  and  he  thought  that  it  was  a  bad  sign, 
a  sign  that  his  health  was  declining.  It  is  said  that  every- 
body loves  a  lover.  It  was  borne  in  upon  the  duke  now  that 
there  are  lovers  whom  nobody  can  love,  and  that  "  affairs  of 
the  heart"  are  not  always  beautiful  to  look  at.  When  this 
was  the  case,  he  reflected,  the  thing  to  do  was  not  to  look  at 
them,  especially  when  they  were  no  business  of  his.  This  de- 
cision landed  him  back  at  his  startincr-point,  "  as  it  was  in 
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the  beginning,  is  now  and  ever  shall  be,"  and  there  it  no  help 

for  it. 

The  beginning  of  wisdom  in  social  matters  is  to  recognise 
that  change  is  the  one  thing  inevitable,  and  that  the  finest 
thing  for  a  man  to  do  is  to  watch  for  the  changes  that  are 
pending  and  see  to  it  carefully  that  they  shall  be  changes  for 
the  belter.  If  all  parties  were  agreed  upon  this,  and  would 
bury  their  own  little  axes,  which  they  are  usually  too  fully 
occupied  in  grinding  to  have  leisure  to  use  for  the  general 
good,  what  a  different  world  it  would  be! — supposing  it  pos- 
sible that  any  sufficient  number  of  them  could  agree  upon 
what  changes  would  be  for  the  better.  Perhaps  an  honest  and 
disinterested  desire  to  find  out  would  enlighten  them.  The 
duke  would  have  had  the  desire  had  he  recognised  the  radical 
possibility,  but  he  did  not;  hence  the  beginning  of  wisdom  in 
social  matters  was  beyond  him.  To  mitigate  the  consequences 
of  evils  which  he  believed  to  be  inevitable  was  the  best  that 
he  could  do.  He  gave  his  mind  to  reparation;  never  to  pre- 
vention. Errors  which  he  had  committed  himself  he  allowed 
to  be  errors,  but  condoned  as  the  outcome  of  desires  inherent 
in  the  nature  of  man.  Inconsistent,  and  suffering  from  con- 
fusion of  mind,  like  other  men,  he  labelled  as  wrong  certain 
acts  while  at  the  same  time  seeing  it  no  harm  to  commit  them, 
his  excuse  being  that  nature  would  have  it  so,  and  custom 
made  no  protest.  So  long  as  a  man  among  men  holds  to  his 
precepts,  they  will  look  leniently  upon  his  practices — provided 
their  own  interests  do  not  suffer.  Let  him  but  clamour  loudly 
enough  against  the  women,  and  his  set  will  not  blame  him  for 
that  he  has  sinned  himself.  So  it  was,  so  it  is,  and  so  it 
always  will  be,  the  duke  argued;  and  no  one  had  ever  contra- 
dicted him  to  his  face  with  "  not  necessarily."  That  was  one 
of  the  drawbacks  to  being  a  duke.  The  victim  of  a  vicious 
tradition  himself  (for  he  had  a  good  side  to  him,  the  side 
that  had  been  least  cultivated),  and  seeing  no  help  for  it 
because  of  the  deep-rooted  dread  of  change  implanted  in  him, 
as  in  all  conservative  people;  that  dread  which  is  the  outcome 
of  their  inability  to  see  that  any  change  can  be  a  change  for 
the  better — he  in  his  turn  fostered  the  tradition.  Any  prin- 
ciple that  the  Brabants  had  been  taught  as  part  of  the  equip- 
ment of  a  gentleman  they  turned  to  practical  account.     If 
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they  did  not  often  know  what  was  beat  to  be  done  the  fault 
WU8  in  the  teaching:.  Any  one  of  them  would  have  died  for 
his  country  in  the  same  cheerful,  nay,  unassuming,  way  that 
he  did  everything  else;  that  was  in  their  code.  To  die  heroic- 
ally is  to  be  a  man  and  a  gentleman.  And  to  die  for  your 
country  is  a  fine  thing,  but  surely  it  is  much  finer  to  live 
for  it!  Dying  is  such  a  waste  of  good  material.  Also  it  is 
much  easier  than  living,  being  so  much  sooner  over.  The 
Brabants  had  never  intentionally  lived  for  their  country;  never 
thought  of  doing  so,  or  they  must  have  thought  of  many  other 
things  which  they  had  overlooked,  such  as  the  diseases  of  soci- 
ety which  threaten  its  existence  and  must  in  the  end  prove 
fatal  if  they  are  not  taken  in  hand  for  medical  treatment  and 
cured.  There  is  no  ignoring  the  existence  of  these  diseases, 
but  the  Brabant  breed,  considering  them  as  incurable  as  they 
are  ugly,  contents  itself  with  applying  palliatives;  they  insist 
that  to  salve  the  sores  over  and  to  cover  them  up  is  the  only 
thing  to  be  done.  They  won't  listen  to  those  doctor  fellows. 
Who  are  they,  after  all?  Not  of  the  Brabant  breed,  you  may 
be  sure,  and  certainly  not  in  Society.  Nobody  knows  them, 
and  as  to  their  prescriptions — why,  obviously,  c"  they  want  is 
to  bring  themselves  into  notice  by  upsetting  the  established 
order  of  evil  with  doses,  the  only  effect  of  which  is  to  rouse 
the  dormant  disease  from  a  passive  to  an  active  state. 

The  duke  walked  on  with  his  head  in  the  air,  seeing,  but 
— w  :seeing.  Algernon  Pointz  appeared  in  the  picture  un- 
j-Ieasantly  and  was  shot  aside  to  make  room  for  the  duke's 
jwn  boys.  He  saw  their  sleek  dark  heads,  their  slender  ele- 
gant figures,  their  easy  graceful  movements — all  their  charm. 
"  Nice  fellows,"  he  said  to  himself,  most  truly — none  nicer. 

And  that  was  all  that  the  duke  knew  about  them,  all  that 
he  asked.  He  could  trust  them  whatever  they  did,  right  or 
wrong,  to  be  true  to  their  code  of  honour,  to  do  it  like  gentle- 
men. It  was  a  pity  that  the  code  did  not  exact  of  him  that 
he  should  know  much  more  of  his  sons.  They  were  an  affec- 
tionate family,  the  Brabants.  They  stood  by  each  other  loyally. 
These  young  men  were  devoted  to  their  father.  Taught  by 
their  mother,  they  had  the  highest  respect  for  him.  He  might 
have  made  anything  of  them,  and  he  made  nothing.  He  never 
thought  of  trying.    He  just  let  them  be  made,  as  he  himself 
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had  been  made,  by  the  usual  influences,  family,  educational  and 
social,  by  which  it  is  customary  for  the  youth  of  their  class 
to  be  formed.  He  had  never  made  companions  of  his  boys, 
never  talked  to  them  intimately,  never  invited  their  confidence ; 
hence,  with  all  their  atfection  for  him,  he  was  the  last  person 
whom  they  would  have  consulted  or  to  whom  they  would  have 
gone  for  advice  in  any  difficult,  delicate  matter.  "  Nice  fel- 
lows," he  summed  them  up.  and  that  was  all  he  required  them 
to  be.  What  else  they  were  and  what  else  they  might  have 
been  he  never  considered;  nor  did  ho  consider  what,  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  class  of  which  he  was  accustomed  to  think 
as  the  Governing  Class,  they  portended. 

The  easy  affluent  duke  pursued  his  way  untroubled  by  the 
state  of  society  in  any  class,  serene  in  his  conviction  that 
"  As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now  and  ever  shall  be,  world 
without  end,"  was  the  part  of  his  prayer-book  that  he  could 
rely  upon  implicitly  to  mean  only  what  he  preferred  it  to  mean 
and  not  to  break  faith  with  him.  Ho  came  out  of  the  fields 
on  to  a  path  raised  above  the  high  road,  which  disappeared 
round  a  corner  so  sharply  that  it  apparently  ended  in  a  cul-de- 
sac.  The  ambiguous  secret  motto  of  the  Brabants,  "Deal  well 
with  women,"  was  in  his  mind,  and  encourageu  him.  He  felt 
uplifted  by  the  consciousness  that  he  had  the  will  '>nd  the 
powe^  to  act  upon  it.  His  gladness  was  that  of  the  man  v.uuse 
plea  -^38  are  sanctioned  by  the  only  authority  he  respects,  and 
redi  .  ad  to  his  credit.  He  enjoyed  the  walk ;  it  had  invigorated 
hiu  .  With  his  preposterous  hat  in  his  hand,  he  swung  along 
jauntily.  Ho  thought  of  himself  as  a  man  in  the  prime  of 
life.  When  ho  thought  of  himself  so,  he  forgot  that  he  was  a 
duke,  and  that  made  him  feel  a  free  man  and  more  vigorous 
still,  and  rested  and  refreshed  him.  He  had  arrived  at  his 
destination  now  and  put  on  his  hat. 

His  destination  was  Ked  Bose  Farm. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 


The  fine  bright  morninpr  paw  Ella  at  her  window  workinR  hard. 
She  did  not  siniir  like  other  girls  at  work;  her  mind  was  too 
active;  besides,  her  work  required  the  closest  attention,  and 
concentration  meant  speed. 

Thu  latch  of  the  gate  clicked,  and  there  was  a  sound  of 
approaching  footsteps.  Ella  looked  up  and  encountered  the 
eyes  of  the  Duke  of  Castlefield  Saye.  She  rose  involuntarily, 
startled,  and  uncertain  what  to  do;  but  only  for  a  moment. 
The  duke  was  coming  up  the  pathway  to  the  farm,  and  the 
thing  to  do  was  obviously  to  open  the  door  for  him.  Ella 
opened  the  door  before  he  had  time  to  knock.     She  curtseyed. 

"  Good  morning,  good  morning,"  he  said.  "  I — er.  I  came 
to  see.    Lace,  you  know.    Your  lace." 

"Will  your  grace  come  in?"  Ella  asked.  She  took  it  for 
granted  that  he  would,  and,  turning,  preceded  him  along  the 
passage.  It  was  a  solecism,  and  the  duke  observed  it,  and 
thought  how  much  she  looked  like  one  born  to  the  right  of 
precedence.  He  observed  much  else  besides,  and  kept  up  a 
silent  commentary  upon  what  he  observed  with  significant  nods 
behind  her  back.  But  he  was  not  displeased.  On  the  contrary, 
his  comments,  had  ho  uttered  them,  would  have  expressed 
nothing  but  approval.  He  noticed  with  approval  the  com- 
posure of  her  manner,  the  grace  of  her  every  movement,  the 
pretty  unaffected  way  in  which  she  offered  him  a  chair.  She 
might  have  been  in  the  habit  of  entertaining  in  a  palace  all  her 
life,  so  unembarrassed  was  she  to  all  appearance,  so  utterly 
unaware  of  him  as  anything  but  a  guest.  It  pleased  the  duke 
to  be  treated  in  that  way  by  a  beautiful  woman;  it  made  him 
feel  human. 

He  sat  down.  She  remained  standing.  And  there  was  a 
pause,  during  which  he  gazed  at  her,  but  not  offensively;  rather 
as  an  artist  painting  a  portrait  looks  at  his  model,  gravely  and 
with  respect;  and,  in  the  same  spirit,  she  bore  his  scrutiny, 
as  of  necessity,  but  disliking  it,  because  it  made  her  disagree- 
ably self-conscious. 
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"  Yp8,"  he  said  at  last.    "  Yes.     Ah,  well  I  "    Ho  sighed. 

Ello  wondert'fl  what  was  the  matter  with  him — what  was 
eominjr.  She  began  to  feel  restive,  but  she  did  not  show  it. 
Her  laec-pillnw  caught  the  duke's  eye,  and  reeallod  his  wan- 
dering thoughts. 

"Your  lace,"  ho  said.     "My  daughter "     Tie  stopped 

short,  as  if  the  two  words  hud  i)ulK'd  him  up.  and  swnied  to 
have  forgotten  what  he  was  going  to  say.  "  Lady  Ann,"  he 
recommenced  with  an  effort — "my  daughter.  Lady  Ann.  Her 
birthday  is  some  time  soon.  I  should  like  to  make  her  a 
present  of  some  lace.  Have  you  any  of  the  kind  you  sold  to 
the  duchess?" 

"  None  ready,"  she  answered.    '•  I  am  doing  some  now." 

She  opened  out  the  piece  she  had  on  her  pillow,  and  brought 
it  to  him.  lie  put  on  his  gold-rimmed  pince-nez,  and  examined 
it  attentively.  lie  was  a  connoisseur,  but  it  passed  his  in- 
spection. 

"Very  beautiful,"  ho  said.  "A  fairy  fabric.  But  your 
eyes?    Such  fine  work  must  be  very  trying  for  the  eyesl  " 

"  It  is,"  she  said. 

"  Mustn't  injure  your  eyes,  you  know,"  ho  pursued,  peering 
into  those  liquid  orbs  ns  an  oculist  might  have  peered  to  ex- 
amine them.  "  Must  take  care  of  them.  Mustn't  strain  them, 
you  know,"  ho  added,  shaking  his  head.  "  Are  you  careful  ? 
What  do  you  do  ?  " 

"  I  am  careful,"  she  answered.  "  I  only  work  in  a  j^ood 
light — with  the  light  on  my  work,  not  on  my  eyes;  and  I  leave 
otf  directly  I  feel  the  strain." 

"Ah!"  he  ejaculated.  "Very  right  and  wise."  Then  he 
looked  at  the  lattice  window,  which  was  wide  open.  "  But  that 
glass  now,  those  diamond  panes,  when  you  have  to  work  with 
the  window  shut?" 

"  It  is  bad  glass,"  she  said.  "  I  have  to  work  with  the  win- 
dow open  as  much  as  pos.sible.  Fortunately  it  is  possible  nearly 
all  the  year  round.  I  can  bear  the  cold  so  long  as  there  is 
feeling  in  my  fingers." 

"  The  glass  must  be  changed,"  said  the  duke.     "  I  will " 

Ho  was  going  to  say  he  would  have  it  done  at  once,  but  re- 
inembcrcd  it:  time  that  he  was  not  oa  his  own  estate.  The 
duke  was  always  so  ready  to  remedy  and  make  good,  it  was  a 
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pity  ao  few  dpfect*  en  mo  under  hiii  notirp.  "  Xow  about  this 
laco?"  he  rlid  off. 

"When  must  it  l)o  ready?"  Ella  n«kml.  "With  tho  utmost 
diligpnro  I  can  only  make  an  inch  of  it  n  «luy." 

"  Lady  Aim's  birthday,"  tho  duko  l>Cfran,  then  looked  about 
him  ud  if  in  st-jiroh  of  the  date,  but  Hri(iiii>?  no  duo  ho  j?avo 
it  up.  "Oh,  Vbi'l,"  he  Hnid,  "you  nwd  not  hurry.  If  it  in 
not  roudy  on  tho  oxact  day,  you  know,  it  will  do  for  another 
occasion — Chrin'iuas,  for  instance." 

"  I  oould  have  it  ready  for  Christmas,"  Ella  answered. 

"  BarriuK  accidents,  J  suppose,"  said  the  duko. 

"Barriiifr   illncHS  and  accidents,"  she   replied. 

"Well,"  bo  said,  "I  will  taktt  it  if  I  may."  He  fumbled  in 
his  bri'ast  pocket,  and  brought  out  his  pocket-book.  "  If  you 
will  allow  iue,"  ho  went  on,  "I  should  like  to  pay  in  advance." 

"  Vour  grace  is  very  considerate,"  .she  replied;  "but  I  can- 
not take  the  money  in  advance." 

"Why?"  ho  asked  sharply. 

"  For  fear  of  ilku  ;.^^  and  accidents,"  she  answered.  "  I 
enjoy  my  work  now — the  domii  of  it.  I  am  untroubled  about  it. 
But  care  would  come  in  if  I  accepted  yi)ur  grace's  offer.  It 
would  make  me  feel  burdened  with  d(?bt,  and  that  is  a  burden 
which  ages  and  cripples.  I  know.  I  have  seen  it.  No,  if 
your  grace  will  excuse  me,  I  cannot  take  payment  in  advance." 

The  duke  had  made  his  silent  commentary  of  nods  as  Ella 
went  on,  like  a  stage  manager  listening  to  the  rehearsal  of  a 
speecli.     He  seemed  to  like  her  ren<lering. 

"1  ought  to  have  put  it  differently."  he  said,  obviously 
thinkin^r  -jloud.  Becoming  'on^icious  of  this  lapse,  he  stopped, 
and  put  hi-i  hand  up  to  his  bead,  intending  to  smooth  his 
hair.  The  itention  was  frvistrated  by  his  ridiculous  sailor 
h;U.  Iiiii:it  >•  courteous,  and  especially  punctilious  when  he 
entered  the  ii.njscs  of  any  of  his  tenants,  and  with  women  of 
e%'ery  degree,  he  was  concerned  to  find  that  he  had  absently 
kept  it  on.  From  the  t'me  that  Ella  herself  had  unexpectedly 
oifcncd  tho  door,  he  hiid  thought  of  nothing  but  Ella.  lie  took 
his  hat  off  now,  and  laid  it    m  the  table  k'side  him. 

"  It  was  not  the  price  of  the  lace  that  I  meant  to  offer 
vou,"  he  said,  "but  a  retaining  fee.  You  kjiow  what  that  is? 
It  ia  eustomary,  and  a  very  fair  arrangement.     I  pay  the  fee 
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to  secure  priority  of  claim  on  this  piece  of  lace.  If  the  lace 
is  never  done,  1  lose  my  fee.  It  is  a  sporting  chance,  you 
see.  But  the  lace  is  much  more  likely  to  be  finished  if  you 
have  money  to  live  upon  while  you  are  making  it.  Without 
a  retaining  fee  you  will  have  been  working  for  many  months 
without  money  to  live  upon,  don't  you  see  ? " 

Tlo  duke  took  four  banknotes  out  of  his  pocket-book  as 
he  sprke,  and  offered  them  to  Ella.  She  saw  that  they  were 
twt  .  y-five  pound  notes,  and  drew  back. 

*'  This  piece  of  lace  will  not  be  worth  a  hundred  pounds," 
she  said.  "  It  will  be  much  smaller  than  the  piece  the  duchess 
bought." 

"  The  piece  the  duchess  bought  was  a  wonderful  bargain — 
for  the  duchess,"  he  said.  "But  you  must  be  business-like. 
You  must  begin  at  once  to  make  bargains  for  yourself.  I  beg 
you  to  oblige  me  by  taking  these  notes  as  a  retaining  fee." 

Ella's  mind  had  been  busy  while  he  spoke.  She  remembered 
her  promise  "  to  make  them  pay."  Certain  grievances  against 
"  them  "  recurred  to  her.  Witnessing  in  her  father's  case  the 
incessant  struggles  of  the  small  farmer  ,  ithout  capital,  iso- 
lated in  his  efforts  among  many  others  equally  isolated  because 
the  word  co-operation  was  merely  a  word  to  them — for  al- 
though they  might  have  agreed  with  you  that  "union  is 
strength,"  the  idea  of  combining  to  help  each  other  had  not  as 
yet  occurred  to  them — Ella  blamed  the  landlords  for  not  doing 
for  their  tenants  what  their  tenants  should  have  been  doing 
for  themselves,  and  she  held  it  right  tha  t  "  they  "  should  be 
made  to  pay.  She  had  saved  her  own  honesty  with  regard 
to  the  value  of  the  lace;  that  was  all  she  cared  to  consider. 
The  duke  evidently  wished  to  be  pillaged,  and  therefore  it  was 
not  such  a  pleasure  to  pillage  him  as  it  would  have  been  to 
pillage  the  duchess;  but  let  him  have  his  wish! 

Ella  took  the  notes,  and  the  duke  returned  the  pocket-book 
to  his  pocket,  evidently  well  pleased.  He  had  seen  her  hesi- 
tation and  was  relieved  when  she  gave  in. 

He  fingered  his  hat  as  it  lay  on  the  table  beside  him,  as  if 
he  were  preparing  to  go;  but  he  made  no  move. 

"  You  will  not  always  be  making  lace,"  he  remarked  con- 
versationally. 

'"  No,"   she   answered   thoughtfully,   looking    at   the   notes, 
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which  she  was  rolling  round  and  round  on  her  fingers,  "  I  shall 
not  always  be  making  lace.  I  am  not  always  making  lace  now," 
she  added  with  a  smile. 

The  duke  studied  the  smile.  It  was  the  first  he  had  seen, 
and  his  interest  in  it  was  so  great  that  he  forgot  to  respond 
to  it. 

"  May  I  ask  about  your  other  occupations  without  imperti- 
nence ? "  he  said.  "  If  you  would  sit  down  and  talk  to  me  for  a 
little,  I  should  be  much  interested." 

She  sat  down  at  once  with  the  deliberate  grace  peculiar  to 
her,  and  at  the  same  time  replied  to  his  question:  "  Just  now," 
she  said,  "  when  I  am  not  making  lace  myself,  I  am  busy  teach- 
ing other  girls  how  to  make  it.  I  began  with  Alice  and  Emily 
Eyecote,  but  now  I  have  a  dozen  other  pupils,  and  I  hope  to 
have  more." 

"  They  pay  you  ? "  the  duke  ventured. 

"  Oh,  no !  "  she  exclaimed,  "  except  in  so  far  as  they  master 
the  art.  It  was  practically  lost  when  I  took  it  up.  Only  a  very 
degenerate  kind  of  lace  was  being  made." 

"  You  are,  in  fact,  reviving  the  industry,"  he  said. 

"  I  hope  to,"  she  replied. 

"On  your  own  initiative — nobody  helping?  That  is  a  big 
thing  to  do — on  your  own  initiative,"  he  observed.  "  Doubtless 
you  have  some  further  plan.    May  I  ask  what  it  is  ? " 

"  My  plan  is  to  have  a  shop  in  London,  in  a  fashionable 
neighbourhood,  where  I  can  sell  our  lace  to  the  best  advantage. 
I  know  the  value  of  it,  and  so  do  the  shopkeepers  who  would 
take  it  from  us,  but  they  do  not  pay  us  fairly.  The  sums 
they  offer  the  workers  who  go  to  them  are  ridiculous.  I  hope 
to  become  an  employer  myself,  and  pay  my  workers  honestly." 

"You  propose  to  keep  the  shop — to  sell  the  lace  yourself?" 
he  said,  looking  at  her  always  with  a  peculiar  intentness  that 
puzzled  more  than  it  embarrassed  her. 

"  That  is  what  I  mean  to  do,"  she  answered. 

The  duke  saw  Ella  in  a  Bond  Street  shop  with  a  pile  of 
gold  in  front  of  her;  a  tribute  of  gold,  not  paid  for  her  work, 
but  flung  down  before  her  beauty,  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
gratified  lust  of  the  eye.  And  the  duke  did  not  like  the  picture. 
"You  would  have  a  success,"  he  said  dubiously. 

"Personally,  your  grace  means?"  she  suggested. 
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He  was  taken  aback  by  her  ready  perception,  and  hesitated 
for  an  answer,  but  she  gave  him  no  time  to  reply. 

"  Of  course,"  she  proceeded,  "  I  am  reckoning  upon  that " 
Upon  the  effect  of  your  beauty!"  he  interjected  in  dis- 
may. 

•  "  ■^j^?*'»^^  ^"^®  ^^^^  personality,  but  since  your  grace  puts 
It  crudely  —she  slightly  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  the  rest 
was  expressed.  "After  all."  she  resumed,  "it  is  more  candid 
to  own  It.  I  expect  my  appearance  to  be  a  help— my  beauty 
if  you  will,"  she  added  with  a  sigh.  "  Is  it  putting  it  to  a  baser 
use  than  my  father  and  mother  would  have  put  it  to  had  I 
been  bom  well  enough  to  be  entitled  to  high  preferment  in 
the  marriage  market?  It  is  customary  to  exploit  the  beauty 
of  women  m  one  way  or  another.  Can  it  be  wrong  for  a  penni- 
less girl  to  regard  this  valuable  asset  as  her  own  bird-in-the- 
hand  ? " 

The  satin  smoothness  of  her  voice  was  tinged  with  melan- 
choly as  she  spoke,  and  there  was  no  occasion  to  add  the  "  needs 
must"  with  which  she  concluded.  The  duke  understood  and 
bowed  his  head.  Something  came  over  Ella— an  unexpected 
qualm  of  pity  for  this  old  man  (old  to  her)  with  the  bowed 
head.  She  wanted  to  help  him.  She  thought  it  would  make 
It  easier  for  him  if  he  understood. 

"I  don't  mean  to  say  that  parents  deliberately  sell  their 
beautiful  daughters,"  she  explained.  "But  the  matches  they 
encourage  them  to  make  are  oftener  calculated  upon  the  worldly 
position  of  a  suitor  than  upon  his  character,  are  they  not  ? " 

"It  is  true,"  he  acknowledged,   "but  how  do  you  know 

1 V  f 

"How  do  I  know  it,  sitting  here  making  lace?"  she  an- 
swered, smiling  once  more— it  was  strange  how  easily  she 
smiled  that  morning!  How  easily  she  talked  to  the  duke! 
To  her,  it  was  as  if  they  had  known  each  other  in  some  former 
state  of  existence,  and  were  renewing  their  acquaintance  in  a 
burst  of  confidence  begotten  of  their  haste  to  catch  up  with 
each  other  again,  she  had  so  much  to  say  to  him.  "  How  do 
I  come  to  know  so  many  things,"  she  said,  asking  herself 
rather  than  him,  "sitting  here  alone  making  lace?"  A  gold 
fox's  head  with  ruby  eyes  was  pinning  the  voluminous  white 
Bilk  scarf  the  duke  was  wearing.     It  caught  her  attention. 
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"  I  don't  know.    I  seem  to  remember — such  queer  trifles  some- 
times.   I  seem  to  remember  that  fox's  head " 

The  duke,  as  though  startled,  covered  the  pin  with  his 
hand,  and  changed  countenance  curiously. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  broke  off  hastily.  "  I  am  afraid 
I  am  indiscreet.    I  talk  too  much." 

"No,  no,"  he  assured  her.  "I  want  you  to  talk.  Go  on, 
go  on.  You  have  not  finished  yet  what  you  were  going  to  say 
about  a  woman — trading  on  her  beauty."  He  brought  it  out 
with  difficulty. 

She  rushed  at  it  again:  "I  was  going  to  say,  your  grace 
is  horrified  at  the  suggestion,  and  yet  it  is  not  because  the 
custom  is  unknown  to  you,  or  even  that  you  disapprove.  .  .  . 
It  is  the  bald  statement  that  shocks  you.  But  isn't  it  right 
and  wise  for  a  woman  in  my  position  to  face  life  with  bald 
statements?  In  this  matter,  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
think  for  a  moment,  you  Trill  see  that  women  are  expected — 
are  trained — to  trade  upon  their  beauty.  Their  lives  are  so 
arranged  that  there  is  no  possibility  for  many  of  them  of  trad- 
ing upon  anything  else.  Half  the  marriages  made  are  trade 
unions.  The  .'act  is  repulsive  in  itself,  but  your  opinion  of  it, 
your  feeling  about  it,  depends  on  the  way  the  thing  is  done. 
This  woman  trades  upon  her  beauty  unsuccessfully,  and  be- 
comes bankrupt ;  she  had  no  business  capacity.  That  one  trades 
successfully,  and  you  hang  her  portrait  in  your  galleries,  and 
admire  her  from  generation  to  generation.  There  is  no  differ- 
ence in  the  thing  done;  the  difference  is  in  your  estimation  of 
it;  and  your  estimation  is  formed  on  the  result.  You  heap 
opprobrious  epithets  upon  the  unsuccessful  woman,  but  there  is 
no  honour  too  great  for  the  one  who  succeeds — even  at  the 
price  of  her  honour.  Your  servant  girl  with  a  baby  is  made 
an  outcast,  and  subject  to  every  cruel  indignity  that  man  can 
inflict  on  a  woman;  your  king's  mistress  is  made  a  duchess, 
and  her  sons'  sons  govern  the  land.  Probably  your  poor  out- 
cast was  designed  by  nature  to  become  the  better  mother  of 
the  two."  This  last  was  an  afterthought  which  she  uttered 
absently. 

Dumbfounded  expresses  the  duke's  condition.  He  did  not 
even  look  at  her  now.  His  eyes  wei  fixed  on  the  ground. 
What  he  might  be  thinking  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
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fhlM    *^«,  "'^"ej^*-    I-'ke  mo8t  habitually  silent  people,  once 
^«^  to  «Peak  Bhe  had  to  have  her  say  out,  and  now  she 
proceeded:     "I  must  make  money.     My  life  is  a  life  of  suf- 
fenngr-of  acute  sutFering."    The  duke  looked  up  quickly     "T 
suffer  for  what  I  see  here  about  mc^-my  father's  incessant, 
hopeless  struggle  agamst  impossible  conditions;  my  stepmother 
wearing  herself  to  death.    There  can  be  no  end  to  her  efforts 
no  rest  for  her.    Day  after  day  she  must  toil  till  she  dies.    My 
brothers-Richard  a  slave  to  the  land  like  my  father.    Robert  " 
-she  brightened  a  little.     "  There  is  some  hope  for  Robert, 
perhaps,  thanks  to  Adnam's  enterprise.    But  think  of  his  po- 
sition without  that  hop^the  pity  of  itl    Living  here  in  the 
near  neighbourhood  of  the  girl  he  loves,  and  unable  to  marry 
because  he  is  unable  in  all  this  thinly  populated,  ill-cultivated 
district  to  obtain  a  home  to  live  in  or  acres  to  cultivate-he 
devoted  to  the  land,  a  bom  farmer  and  a  good  man  I     Then 
my  brother  Luk^poor  Luke!  I  hated  him  when  he  first  came 
home,   because  I  did  not  understand;  but  now  I  pity  him 
Luke  IS  the  victim  of  the  conditions  of  his  life,  the  conse- 
quence of  all  this  "-she  looked  up  out  of  the  window  as  if 
she  saw  the  sorrows  she  had  been  describing  spread  out  before 
her  over  the  fields^    "But  I  am  wearying  you,  I  am  afraid?" 
she  broke  off.     "Please  excuse  me." 

"No,  no,"  he  again  assured  her.  "I  want  to  hear.  I  had 
no  idea  a  girl  could " 

"Could  see  and  think?"  Ella  filled  in  the  gap  when  he 
hesitated,  speaking  always  in  that  satin-smooth  impartial  tone 
which  renders  void  of  offence  whatever  is  said.  "  I  have  read 
about  a  great  change  that  is  supposed  to  be  coming  over  the 
world.  One  writer  says  that  what  life  wants  to  amend  it  and 
make  it  perfect  is  womanly  wisdom  in  the  arrangement  of  it 

Man  without  woman  is  only  half  a  human  being " 

"  That  is  true,"  said  the  duke.  "  It  might  be  said,  too,  that 
woman  without  man  is  only  half  a  human  being,  eh?  But  eo 
on.    What  else  did  you  read  ? " 

"It— 1^«  book— said  that  man's  wisdom  by  itself  is  not  only 
imperfect  but  ineffectual,  because  it  is  in  women  for  the  most 
part  that  the  will  and  the  sense  to  apply  wisdom  to  practical 
purposes  is  found.  Men  are  all  theory  except  in  matters  of 
self-mterest;  then  they  are  narrow.    In  proof  of  this  it  quoted 
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their  incesaant  fear  that  the  interests  of  women  would  clash 
with  their  own  interests.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  men 
oppose  every  effort  that  women  make  to  acquire  wisdom,  to 
develop  the  best  that  is  in  them." 

"  I  expect  your  writer  ignores  all  that  men  have  been  do- 
ing of  late  years  to  help  women— higher  education,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  don't  you  know." 

"No,"  was  Ella's  dispassionate  reply.  "Man's  efforts  in 
that  direction  were  specially  mentioned  to  show  how  futile 
it  is  for  him  to  attempt  to  carry  out  even  his  best  intentions 
where  women  are  concerned  without  the  help  of  women 
themselves.  His  arrangements  for  the  better  education  of 
women  have  all  been  made  without  seriously  consulting  women 

themselves " 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  '  seriously '  there,  eh  ? " 
"  I  mean  that  when  they  did  consult  women  it  was  a  mere 
matter  of  form.     The  women  best  qualified  to  speak  had  no 
power  to  enforce  their  opinions,  and  anything  they  said  was 
set  aside  if  it  clashed  with  the  man's  convenience  or  precon- 
ceived notions.     So  they  are  educating  girls  as  if  they  were 
boys.     They  have  not  perceived,  so  my  writer  says,  th.t  the 
conditions  for  growing  girls  should  be  different  from  the  con- 
ditions for  growing  boys.     The  physical  development  of  girls 
IS  a  more  complicated  and  delicate  matter  and  should  not  be 
interfered  with  by  anything  that  strains  them  if  it  is  to  pro- 
ceed satisfactorily.    In  spite  of  this  the  severest  mental  strain 
IS  put  on  the  girls  just  at  the  time  when   mental   strain  is 
most  injurious;  consennently  all  their  strength  is  diverted  to 
their  brains,   and   th     rest  of  their  physical   development   is 
either  retarded  or  st,  ,  jed  altogether.     Look  at  the  girls  the 
schools  turn  out  and  you  will  see  the  truth  of  this,  the  writer 
says.     These  girls  are  often  more  like  boys  than  girls  in  ap- 
pearance; lean,  flat-chested " 

"  Jove,  yes,"  said  the  duke.     "  There's  truth  in  what  you 
say.     I  noticed  the  fact— said  something  about  it  myself  only 

the  other  day  to "  he  waived  the  noble  name  away  with  his 

hand  a-  unnecessary.  " '  Girls  are  not  what  thev  were.'  that 
was  what  I  said,  but  I  didn't  know  the  reason.  Now  I  see. 
Very  interesting.  But  where  do  you  get  your  information,  my 
dear,  books  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  eh  ? " 
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I  pick  up  books  and  odd  magazines  at  the  second-hand 
book  Bhopa  when  I  go  to  Cloaeminster,  and  Mrs.  Pratt  lends 
me  some,  and  talks  to  me.  We  have  discussed  all  this  again 
and  again.  I  am  repeating  what  she  has  taught  me— my  les- 
sons. 

"Oh I  Ursula  Pratt— a  very  attractive  woman,"  the  duke 
obserA-ed,  glancing  back  as  usual  with  retrospective  regret  to 
the  days  when  he  did  not  appreciate  her.  "  You  evidently  re- 
membt^r  your  lessons  and  what  you  read." 

"  I  read  little  and  so  I  remember  much,"  she  said. 
"I  see  what  you  mean,  yes.     Paradoxical,  you  know,  but 
,  ^  ^•,/t^°''  "^  who  don't  read  at  all  have  the  best  memories- 
like  old  Ryecote.     You  know  old  Ryecote?    Well,  he'll  tell  you 
everj-  word  of  conversation  he  heard  forty  years  ago,  and  give 
you  every  detail  of  events  he  witnessed.     You'll  notice  that 
exactness  everj-where  among  people  who  cannot  read  and  write 
If  you  overload  the  mind  you  destroy  the  memory;  and  con- 
stantly reading  snippets  and  clippets,  and  trash  generally,  just 
to  pass  the  time,  is  fatal-fatal.    Lord!  if  all  that  we  put  into 
our  minds  nowada,^  is  ever  turned  out,  what  rubbish  heaps 
there  will  be  at  all  our  doors  I    '  I  read  little  and  so  I  remember 
much.        The  duke  found  a  flavour  in  the  phrase  that  pleased 
Him.     He  prepared  to  pursue  the  conversation  in  comfort  by 
crossing  his  leg  and  clasping  his  ankle  over  a  silk  sock  of  vivid 
tartan.     "And  have  you  worked  out,  you  and  Mrs.  Pratt,  a 
remedy  for  the  social  imbroglio  ? "  he  asked. 

"  The  remedy,  according  to  Mrs.  Pratt  and  the  books,  is  for 
men  to  take  women  into  their  counsels,"  she  answered.  "  The 
wisdom  of  man  unbalanced  by  womanly  wisdom  is  all  lop- 
sided. Men  have  no  right  to  be  satisfied  with  what  they  have 
done  for  themselves  so  far,  working  alone.  What  can  be  a 
greater  muddle  of  haphazard  than  life  as  most  of  us  are  com- 
pelled to  live  it?  And  they  continue  to  muddle  along,  and 
must  continue  to  muddle  along,  until  woman  makes  her  escape 
and  IS  free  to  develop  ihe  best  that  is  in  her.  Then  she  will 
come  to  the  rescue." 

vcru^^^i'.f^'^^^^^"^^'  "^«^-"  He  paused  to  consider. 
What  he  did  see  was  that  this  girl,  this  splendid  young  crea- 
ture, was  exceptional.  " Exceptional! »  The  word  slipped 
from  him  unawares. 
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She  caught  it  up.  "Your  grace  thinks  my  thoughts  pe- 
culiar, exceptional?"  she  said.  "I  can  assure  you  that  that  is 
not  the  case.  They  are  the  thoughts  of  the  Modern  Woman, 
the  product  of  this  age.  Read— if  you  would  only  read !  I  wish 
you  would" — she  clasped  her  hands  toward  him  entrcatinply. 
"It  would  mean  so  much  to  us  if  men  could  understand  us." 

"  I  am  doing  my  best,"  said  the  duke  with  a  smile.  "  Tell 
me  about  this  Modem  Woman.  Is  she  like  you?  If  so,  I  hope 
to  become  well   acquainted  with  her." 

"Are  you  sure  1  am  not  boring  you?"  she  asked,  looking 
at  him  wistfully.  She  did  so  want  to  go  on,  to  express  herself. 
She  found  herself  gaining  precision  in  the  elfort.  Thero 
flashed  through  her  mind  a  comparison  of  father  to  son,  and 
it  was  the  father  she  found  most  satisfying — to  talk  to. 

"Boring  me?"  said  the  duke.  "No!  I  don't  know  when 
I  have  been  so  interested.  Conversation  is  the  best  of  all  the 
arts,  the  only  one  within  reach  of  all;  the  one  that  never  palld, 
but  becomes  more  enjoyable  the  older  we  grow;  the  most  sat- 
isfactory in  every  way  when  conducted  with  polite  consider- 
ation. That  amenity  is  essential.  But  go  on,  if  you  please. 
Tell  me  about  the  Modern  Woman,  if,  that  is  to  say,  you  are 
not  bored  with  the  subject." 

She  set  the  possibility  aside  with  a  smile.  "I  was  going 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  great  awakening  that  there  is 
amongst  women  all  over  the  world,"  she  went  on.  "Women 
the  most  widely  separated,  of  different  na  ions,  speakin<?  differ- 
ent languages,  holding  little  or  no  communication  with  each 
other,  are  all  thinking  on  the  same  lines,  making  the  same  ef- 
forts, clamouring  for  the  same  rights  so  long  withheld  from 
them.  There  is  only  one  way  to  account  for  this  general  awak- 
ening. It  is  evolutionary.  It  is  the  outcome  of  a  great  invol- 
untary effort  of  the  human  race  to  lift  itself  up  a  st^n  higher 
in  the  scale  of  its  development.  The  woman  wh  csai  hink 
is  endowed  with  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  the  senb  that  is  at 
once  the  most  destructive  of  abuses  and  the  most  co."-2tructivo 
of  remedies.  It  was  a  woman,  you  know,  who  first  made  a  list 
of  the  ludicrous  inconsistencies  of  man,  the  divergence  between 
his  precepts  and  his  practices;  the  absurdities  of  his  religious 
teaching,  particularly  the  crowning  aksurdity  which  sets  up 
a  Prince  of  Peace  and  calls  upon  Him  to  bless  our  arms  and 
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fight  for  U8  in  times  of  war.  By  finding  food  for  laughter  in 
world-old  controversies,  woman  has  taken  the  bitterness  out  of 
them.  And,  with  the  bitterness,  ill-nature  goes  and  good-nature 
comes  in  with  the  determination  to  do  good  work." 

"Ah,"  said  the  duke,  shaking  his  head,  "very  like  a  woman, 
you  know,  very  like  a  woman  I  Women  never  see  the  neces- 
sity  " 

"  What  they  do  see  and  believe  is  that  when  men  lay  down 
laws  for  the  conduct  of  life  they  must  know  that  it  is  possible 
to  keep  these  laws,  and  they— the  women— would  see  to  it  that 
the  laws  were  kept,"  Ella  concluded. 

"Well,  dear  child,"  said  the  duke,  uncrossing  his  leg  and 
puttmg  his  foot  down  in  both  senses  of  the  word,  "your  writer 
is  a  clever  woman— must  be  a  woman,  I  think— and  if  she  has 
proof  of  her  points,  illustrations  to  back  her  assertions,  there 
is— well,  there  is  something  in  them.  The  Awakening  of 
Women,  eh?  The  moral  weight— which  they  certainly  would 
have— brought  to  bear  on  all  the  aifairs  of  life,  eh?  Revolu- 
tionary, of  course;  but,  still—!  So  you  are  a  Modem  in  spite 
of  yourself,  you  think?  The  microbe  has  caught  you  without 
by  your  leave,  please '?  But  does  Mrs.  Pratt  agree  with  these 
views  ? " 

"Yes,  with  most  of  them,"  Ella  answered.  "But  she  says 
that  there  is  a  tendency  amongst  women  to  let  go  more  than 
they  are  striving  to  gain;  that  in  their  desire  for  power,  though 
It  IS  the  power  to  do  good  that  they  desire,  they  are  letting  go 
the  source  of  their  power,  their  spirituality." 

It  was  in  Ella  herself  that  Mrs.  Pratt  had  observ-ed  the 
tendency.  Ella's  intellectual  life  was  full  and  rich,  but  the  spir- 
itual part  of  her  was  starved.  When  this  is  the  case,  there  is 
always  danger;  for  it  is  not  the  blood  but  the  spirit  that  is 
life.  The  seat  of  the  intellect  is  the  brain;  that  is  known;  but 
who  shall  say  whence  the  spirit  comes  or  where  it  lodges? 
When  the-  is  intellect  without  spirit  soAiething  is  always  lark- 
ing, some  •  g  beautiful  and  also  protective.  This  is  seen  both 
m  the  ind.  lual  and  in  the  aggregate  of  individuals  of  which 
the  body  politic  is  composed.  Where  is  Rome  now?  Rome  in 
her  glory  and  might  has  passed  and  gone,  us  all  the  nations  be- 
fore her  passed  and  are  gone,  whose  power  was  intellectual  and 
physical  only.    The  vital  spark  in  the  spiritual  nature  of  man- 
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kind  is  the  true  source  of  light  both  to  the  individual  and  to 
the  race.  The  man  who  keeps  his  little  lamp  of  the  spirit  burn- 
ing brightly,  not  only  sees  his  own  way  clearly  but  helps  to 
dispel  the  general  darkness  that  envelops  the  world.  But  the 
lamp  of  the  spirit  must  be  tended  and  fed,  or  it  dies,  and  the 
darkness  comes  and  stays. 

The  duke  looked  about  him.  He  looked  at  the  grandfather 
clock  and.  noticed  the  time.  He  looked  at  the  white  china  dojys 
on  the  high  mantelahelf,  and  noticed  their  orange  spots.  He 
noticed  the  wooden  arms  of  the  Windsor  chair  in  which  he 
was  sitting,  and  the  other  chairs  about  the  room;  the  coloured 
prints  from  the  illustrated  papers  on  tho  walls,  the  tapestry 
carpet  on  the  floor — all  the  homely  furnishments  of  the  farm- 
house parlour.  And  he  thought  of  Ella.  Without  looking  at 
her,  he  saw  her  in  contrast  to  her  surroundings,  a  wonder- 
woman  astray;  a  jewel  of  beauty  sordidly  set,  but  shining  a 
jewel  nevertheless.     And  surely  unsafe? 

"  There  is  one  important  factor  in  the  lives  of  men  and 
women  to  be  reckoned  with  seriously,"  he  said  at  last.  "  You 
have  not  touched  upon  it.  I  mean  love.  Does  the  Modern 
Woman  leave  love  out  of  her  calcvdations?" 

The  faint  wild  rose  tint  showed  on  the  warm  pallor  of  her 
face,  but  she  met  the  question  bravely.  "  No,  how  can  she 
igfnore  it  ?  "  she  asked.    "  She  must  consider  love." 

"  But  how,  eh  ? "  said  the  duke.  "  What  does  she  make  of 
it?  Something  different,  surely?  She  cannot  see  it  as  women 
used  to  see  it." 

"No,"  Ella  agreed.  "Her  attitude  towards  it  is  bound  to 
be  different.  It  is  less  concentrated.  She  gives  more  love  to 
humanity  at  large,  less  to  the  individual.  She  has  a  sense  of 
proportion.  No  one  thing  is  her  whole  existence.  Marianna 
nowadays  would  not  stay  alone  long  in  tho  Moated  Grange. 
She  would  try  change  of  air." 

The  duke  laughed.  "  Evidently,"  was  his  conclusion,  "  this 
girl  knows  no  more  about  love  than  a  child." 

"But,  tell  me,"  he  asked,  "how  are  you  going  to  work  it 
out,  your  scheme — ^your  life,  I  mean?" 

"  I  have  told  your  grace,"  she  answered  quietly.  "  My  ambi- 
tion centres  on  the  power  to  relieve  such  suffering  as  I  see. 
The  power  is  money.    I  can  make  lace  which  is  worth  money. 
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•nd  I  can  exploit  my  pertonal  appearance  to  attract  cuatomen 
to  buy  my  lace." 

"  You  come  back  to  that  point  f " 

"  Yea,  and  your  grace  still  winces."  She  twinkled  a  smile 
at  him.  "  Let  mo  put  it  differently.  You  hoar  •  My  face  is  my 
fortune,  sir,  she  said.'  and  you  are  not  shocked.  You  think  it 
a  spirited  answer.  It  is  what  you  are  accustomed  to  hear.  My 
meaning  is  put  in  an  unconventional  form  and  you  wince.  Yet 
my  meaning  is  not  so  coarse  as  the  milkmaid's.  She  was  pre- 
pared to  sell  herself.    I  only  mean  to  sell  my  lace." 

"  True,"  he  acknowledged,  "  true.  Yet  it  does  give  one  a 
shock.     A  young  girl,  you  know.     So  deliberate.     Older  peo- 

"  Exploit  the  young  girl  ?  In  that  case  it  is  certainly  '  poor 
young  girl  M  " 

"But  in  your  case— the  danger!  the  risk!" 
"  Danger  and  risk  raise  the  spirits  of  the  Modem  Woman," 
she  answered,  smiling  again.     The  smile  had  hovered  on  V.er 
face  all  the  time.    "  1  know  something  of  both  already.    As  the 
daughter  of  a  common  tenant-farmer,  I  am  exposed  to  *  danger 
and  risk '  even  here."    Her  face  clouded,  her  voice  deepened. 
"Exposed  to  insult  from  a  certain  sort  of  man  if  he  is  in  a 
superior  position."     She  was   showing  emotion   now   for   the 
first  tima    "I  am  no  fool  naturally,  your  grace,"  she  went  on 
passionately.     "I  should  have  dared  in  any  case  to  face  the 
facts  of  life,  to  learn  what  to  expect,  the  evil  as  well  as  the 
good,  that  I  might  be  prepared  for  any  chance  that  might 
befall  me.     And  I  had  the  inestimable  advantage  of  being 
brought  up  by  a  clever  old  grandmother,  who  taught  me  the 
art  of  self-defence.     She  told  me  that  elrh  like  me  are  con- 
sidered fair  game,  are  regularly  recruited  by  men  of  means 
for  the  streets.     I  know  what  your  grace  means  by  'danger 
and  risk,'  thanks  to  her."  The  duke  crimsoned.    He  could  not 
take  his  eyes  from  her  face.     She  drew  herself  up  and  added 
proudly :  "  I  am  not  for  the  streets." 

"No!  no!"  he  exclaimed,  more  startled  at  the  moment  by 
the  vile  possibility  than  by  the  fact  of  her  having  given  expres- 
sion to  it.  But  ho  did  not  like  that  either.  Yet  no  one  knew 
better  than  he  that  it  was  the  truth,  and  that  her  best  means 
of  defence  was  to  face  it  boldly,  in  all  its  loathsome  ugliness. 
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The  old  inconaistency  of  men  which  makes  iKnorant  j  a  womanly 
charm,  and  the  consequence  of  igrnornncu  a  disgrace,  con- 
fused him. 

He  took  up  his  hat  and  looked  into  it.  "There  is  one 
thing  I  should  like  to  say,"  he  befjan.  "  One  warning  I  should 
like  to  givv  you,  if  I  may.  You  may  not  have  calculated  ujwn 
yourself,  your  own  feelings.  Let  me  warn  you  against  yourself. 
You  may  love  " — he  made  an  effort — '•  you  may  love  the  wrong 
man." 

Ho  had  1  lit  his  finger  on  the  weak  spot  in  her  armour  of 
defence,  but  aLo  did  not  know  it,  and  she  laughed. 

"  You  think  there  is  no  danger  in  that  ?  "  ho  said.  "  Well, 
I  hope  not.  But  I  have  known  women,  self-rpspwting  women, 
mistaken  in  themselves  when  the  time  came — betrayed  by,  er — 
by  nature." 

She  made  no  reply,  and  there  was  a  short  silence.  Then 
the  duke  suid,  as  if  speaking  to  himself.  "Of  course,  there  is 
marriage."    Having  spoken  he  looked  at  her  keenly. 

"  Of  course  there  is  marriage,"  she  repeated  tranquilly. 

"  You  have  thought  of  marriage  then  ? "  ho  asked  quickly. 

"  I  had  the  possibility  pointed  out  to  me  lately  by  a  man — I 
rather  respect,"  she  answered  in  a  tone  of  indifference.  "Ho 
mentioned  the  matter  in  order  to  assure  ni(>  that  it  was  not 
possible  for  him  to  offer  me  marriage." 

"A  difficulty  that  could  be  got  over,  money  and  all  that 
sort  of  thiii^r,  perhaps?"  said  the  duke,  his  suspicion  lighting 
on  the  wrong  man.     "  The  obstacle  may  be  removed  ?  " 

"It  may,"  she  replied,  without  embarrassment  or  height- 
ened colour.  "But  love  and  marriage — f  I  have  noticed  in 
my  reading,  and  ii^  what  I  have  seen  of  life,  that  it  is  hazard- 
ous for  a  woman  to  st  ike  much  on  the  cast  of  that  die.  It  is 
all  what  you  called  jusi  now  '  a  sporting  chance.'  In  the  mean- 
time I  prefer  n  certain  .  and  I  see  some  certainty  in  the 
shop." 

The  duk(    nodded,  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  rose  to  go. 

"  Tell  me,"  he  said,  '  were  you  happy  when  you  lived  with 
your  grandmother  ? " 

"I  was,"  she  answered,  "though  I  didn't  kuow  it  at  the 
time." 

"  Ah !  "  he  said.    "  That  happens  to  all  of  us.    Most  of  our 
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happmes.  >i.  retro«fH.ft.vo.  The  thiug  ii.  to  Icam  to  live  in  the 
moment;  to  realise.,  to  soy  to  onr^elf  oh  ...u.  «oo«  alonp-.  '  Thia 
IS  happinp»8l      But  upon  the  wholi- ?"    He  hesitated 

honhi^'^'V^"*'"'''*^^"  «1»°  ""«««»«»•  "  1  have  youth,  and 
health,  and  ploasure  in  my  worit."  wa»  what  she  found  for  an 
answer.    It  was  as  much  u  question. 

vonth^l'V"/"^.'"  ^'.*"i'^-  ""'^^  *^'"«'''  ^'''"«''  ""  °f  them: 
youth,  and  health,  and  j.leasuro  in  work.     I  couldn't,  with  all 

my  means,  have  ^iven  y()U  one  of  those  jrood  things" 

IIo  spoke  as  if  the  intention  to  bestow  good  things  upon 
her  was  m  his  mind. 

IIo  held  out  his  hand,  and  she  pave  him  hors.  Soft  and 
cool  and  white  it  lay  in  his.  and  ho  looked  at  it  as  if  ho  wer, 
examining  its  shape  and  texture. 

All  through  the  interview  she  had   boon  conscious  of   !ii.s 
eyes  perusing  her  face  with  serious  intentnoss.    IIo  took  t,  '  ,.'f 
look  now  before  he  dropped  her  hand,  and.  at  the  same  ti,'n*. 
Jike'to  kiM  he"r^^      «P«aking  aloud,  unconsciously:  "I  should 

Ella's  inclination  was  to  laugh,  but  she  kept  her  counte- 

r.f?t  J  '*'^/'''*  '"""^  ^^^^''^  °^  *""«t'"'^  vibrating  in  her 

that  had  never  been  touched  before.    She  felt  strongly  drawn 
to  him,  strangely  exhilarated.     If  he  had  kissed  her;  it  would 
u^,?'''^  *°  ^"  ^*  *^^  moment  natural  and  right. 
Well,  goo,l-bye."  he  said.     "I  don't  know  when  1  have 
been  so  interested  m  any  one-any  one's  conversation.    I  have 
quite  enjoyed  our  talk.     I  must  see  you  again.     Er-yes     See 
you  again,  you  know-^Z/a.     Good-bye!"     He  had  hesitated 
over  her  name,  but  pronounced  it  finally  as  if  it  wero  more  than 
a  mere  name  to  him.     "Do  you  know."  he  added,  "why  the 
bye    in    good-bye '  «  spelt  with  an  '  e '  ? "    She  looked  at  him 
interrogatn^Jy.      "Because    'good-bye'    is   a   contraction.      Tt 
stands  for    God  be  with  ye."'     Ue  took  his  hat  and  walked 
away  with  it  in  his  hand. 

He  left  Ella  more  puzzled  than  anything.  His  parting  bene- 
diction, doubtless  put  in  that  eccentric  form  to  make  it  easy  of 
utterance  by  one  unaccustomed  to  bless,  yet  evidently  meant, 
confused  the  whole  issue.  Why  had  he  come?  Why  had  he 
made  her  a  pre«oat  of  a  hundred  pounds?  The  lace?  No 
that  was  an  excuse.    Could  he  possibly  know  or  suspect  ?    Had 
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'•»   voioe   broke   in    upon   her 


"Who's  fhttt  you  vera  talking  to  just  now?"  .ho  oiUIed 
from  tho  I  ir^      n. 

"Tho  .  .,vo  of  Castlefield  Kayo."  EH,,  an«weml.  hurricnlly 
cate  UHK  »p  hor  lacc-pillow  an<l  tuku.«  her  usual  ..cut  iu  tho 
window. 

•'(Jet  out!"  her  stepmother  eallod.  lauRhioR  ns  at  a  joke, 
hlla  Imnflml,  too,  at  her  ineredulity.  but  she  di.l  nm  unde- 
ceive her.  Tho  tnith  woul.l  have  eauKnl  much  curiosity  uid 
questioninpr.  and  Ella  was  particularly  anxious  not  to  b<'  ,,ues- 
tioned,  partly  because  of  the  money,  which  she  meant  to  keep 
as  a  m>«t  eK«~if  she  kept  it  at  nil.  Why  a  doubt  on  that 
8ui)ject  shouM  suddenly  obtrude  bhe  did  not  a»k  herself.  Had 
sh.-  b<.  n  (jueationed.  she  mijjht  have  bt^en  ..bliKcd  to  lie  or  pre- 
vuriiuie  to  conceal  the  transaction,  and  Ella  would  have  hated 
to  do  either. 

"  i  Mtipposc  it  was  that  idle  scamp.  Luke."  her  stepmother 
pursued.  Ella  let  her  suppose  so.  "  When  the  Duke  of  Cas- 
tleheld  Saye  takes  to  payinsr  you  morninfr  calls,  my  pirl.  look 
oi.t,  for  you'll  either  be  *.".;,ig  verj-  hijjh  up  in  the  world  or 
vory  low  down."  the  voi..>  :.v..u  tr     kitchen  concluded. 

The  words  lingen.-j  .i.  V];..  .  •„:  ^d  that  day,  a  refrain  to  all 
her  thoughts. 


The  duke  had  n-, ;!       ;'.    - 
conversation  had  gi  •  a    :j.';i 
liness  from  which  ho  .^  ;jTt-r,.' 
his  heart  had  exj)anded,  h .  v. 
comes  of  congenial  compan.' 


.'irt»' 


fc  uip. 


■'poke  of  the  pleasure  tho 
■  'alked,  the  seri.se  of  lone- 
i  i!!.'  had  fallen  from  him. 
isc.i  with  the  pleasure  that 

Ella's  composure  had  af- 


fected him  unpleasantly  at  first,  as  being  unnatural  in  so 
young  a  girl,  but  as  ho  walked  away  from  Ked  Rose  Farm, 
with  the  whole  interview  fresh  in  his  mind,  her  demeanour 
appeared  to  him  to  be  unusual  merely— that  was  it,  unusual. 
The  girl  was  altogether  unusual,  but  there  could  be  no  objec- 
tion to  that.  After  a  little  further  reflection,  he  let  "unu.sual  " 
in  her  case  stand  for  "original";  and  found  himself  admirinj? 
the  trait.  The  mystery  of  heredity  presented  itself  to  his 
nnnd.  Involuntarily  he  found  himself  comparing  Ella  to  Ann : 
Ella  80  capable,  self-reliant,  self-possessed;  Ann  so  deplorably 
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the  reverse.  But  then,  you  see,  Ann's  life  would  be  diflFerent; 
there  was  comfort  in  that.  Ella's  strength  of  character  was  a 
wise  provision  of  nature,  she  would  want  it  all.  Ann  would 
always  be  protected.  But  would  she?  Were  there  no  tempta- 
tions, no  dangers,  no  difficulties  for  such  as  she?  Was  it 
certain  that  she  would  never  have  to  rely  upon  herself?  that 
there  would  always  bo  some  one  near  her  to  decide  for  her 
and  to  decide  rightly?  Cases  the  duke  had  known  strove  to 
rise  to  the  surface  of  his  mind,  but  he  pushed  them  back.  He 
would  see  to  it  that  Ann  was  well  protected.  Poor  little  deli- 
cate Ann  I  But  what  a  contrast!  The  family  certainly  wanted 
new  blood  in  it.  The  Brabant  stock  had  lost  its  vigour.  This 
other  girl — the  duke  burst  into  poetry: 

"'0  imperial  moulded  form! 
And  beauty  such  as  woman  never  wore 
Until  it  came,  a  kingdom's  curse,  in  thee!'" 

He  stopped  short,  startled.  He  was  back  in  the  morning 
doing  his  devoir  to  his  duchess.  He  saw  the  room,  the  fresh 
cool  chintzes,  the  clock  he  would  not  look  at.  He  smelt  the 
fragrance  of  roses.  He  heard  her  exclaim :  "  Oh,  I  wish  you 
had  not  said  it."  "Said  what?"  he  asked  himself  now,  and 
the  answer  came  in  that  last  quotation.  But  he  would  not 
have  it.  He  refused  to  consider  it.  Superstition— silly  non- 
sense. Sign  of  debility—anaemia  of  the  brain.  It  does  not  do 
for  a  man  to  live  with  anaemic  women.  They  sap  his  strength. 
They  are  vampires  living  on  the  vitality  of  the  healthy.  What 
a  stimulant  that  girl  was!     Truly— 

"  "Tis  life  of  which  our  nerves  are  scant, 
0  life,  not  death,  for  thich  I  pant! 
More  life  and  fuller  than  I  want! ' " 

The  duke  stepped  out  vigorously.  That  was  his  omen,  if 
omen  there  must  be.  Life!  How  good  it  is  to  be  alive— when 
you  know  how  to  live! 
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CHAPTER  XXV 


Adnam  stood  by  the  brook  in  his  Orchard,  deep  in  thought. 
His  eyes  were  dreamily  fixed  on  the  running  water;  his  eara 
were  filled  with  the  music  of  it,  murmur  and  splash.  He  had 
a  good  deal  to  think  about,  but  nothing  to  fear,  so  far  as  he 
knew;  yet  he  was  troubled  just  then  all  the  same,  troubled 
about  something  that  had  come  to  his  knowledge  the  night  be- 
fore— a  Sunday  night.  The  evenings'  entLTtainnicnts  to  Ad- 
nam's  men  had  gone  on  successfully,  but  Seraph  had  kept  up 
his  opposition  to  them,  and  consistently  refused  to  take  part 
in  them.  He  had  objected  lately  on  the  score  of  unfairness. 
He  said  that  it  was  not  treating  the  labourers  on  his  father's 
property  well  to  make  such  a  ditteronce  between  tboni  and 
these  newcomers  from  nobody  knew  where.  This  an^'ument  had 
not  occurred  to  him  of  itself;  it  had  been  suggested  by  some 
grumbling  among  old  Emery's  men  which  had  come  to  his 
ears.  On  the  face  of  it  there  seemed  to  be  reason  in  the  com- 
plaint, but  Emery  set  it  aside  as  inapplicable  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. Had  he  entertained  some  of  his  own  men  and 
not  others,  he  held  that  those  left  out  would  have  had  a  legiti- 
mate grievance,  but  that  the  dilTerence  in  the  position  of  his 
men  and  Adnam's  justified  a  difference  in  their  treatment. 
The  labourers  on  his  property  were  p(>.manently  employed, 
married  men,  with  comfortable  homes  and  families  growing  up 
about  them.  They  did  not  want  for  society  among  themselves, 
nor  for  the  means  of  entertaining  each  other  if  they  chose  to 
make  use  of  them.  Adnam's  men  on  the  other  hand  were  way- 
farers in  a  strange  neighbourhood.  They  had  been  inhospitably 
received,  and  shunned  on  suspicion  by  the  ignorant  country 
people,  and  were  accordingly  isolated  from  human  fellowship, 
and  thrown  exclusi%'e]y  on  each  other's  company  for  relaxation. 
Few  of  them  could  hope  that  the  job  they  w(>re  engaged  upon 
would  be  permanent.  They  were  living  a  hard  life  in  camp, 
separated  from  tb<>ir  families,  those  of  them  who  had  families, 
and  probably  most  of  them  had,  though  they  all  denied  it. 
There  were  mechanics  and  tradesmen  among  them  doing 
navvy's  work,  and  doing  it  conscientiously,  rather  than  remain 
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unemployed  and  live  on  charity.  They  were  behaving  them- 
selves admirably  upon  the  whole,  and  it  behoved  all  who  called 
themselves  Christians  and  understood  the  position,  to  do  what 
they  could  to  help  them  to  bear  their  hardships. 

But  Seraph  would  not  see  it,  and  the  disagreement  con- 
tinued. 

The  previous  evening,  after  the  men  had  gone,  Emery  sent 
Adnam  with  a  message  to  his  brother  to  remind  him  that  he 
was  to  drive  to  Closeminster  early  the  following  morning  to 
see  to  some  business  in  connection  with  the  stock.  Adnam 
found  Seraph  in  his  own  room,  sitting  at  a  table  upon  which 
two  candles  were  burning.  The  only  other  things  on  the  table 
were  a  bottle  of  brandy,  almost  empty,  the  remains  of  a  syphon 
of  soda-water,  and  a  large  tumbler.  And  Seraph  was  too  help- 
lessly drunk  to  understand  the  message  that  Adnam  had 
brought  him. 

The  discovery  was  a  shock.    It  was  an  honourable  tradition 
in  the  family  that  no  Pratt  had  ever  been  drunken  or  dissolute. 
But  then,  until  Emery  had  fallen  a  victim  to  a  showy  anaemic 
town  girl,  whose  highest  ideal  of  earthly  bliss  was  to  live  the 
life  of  a  parasite  in  luxurious  idleness,  the  Pratts  had  always 
mated    with  sane   and   healthy   country  girls,   notable   house- 
wives, who  found  happiness   in  the  punctual  performance  of 
every  duty  of  their  position.     But  Adnam  wa«  not  old  enougli 
to  account  for  Seraph's  decadence.    All  that  he  saw  in  it  wuh 
danger  and  disgrace.     lie  knew  that  secret  drinking  is  a  bad 
form  of  the  vice,  and  feared  for  the  trouble  it  might  bring  on 
his  father,  who,  as  he  j^rew  older,  would  naturally  h.ave  to  rely 
more  and  more  upon  Seraph  in  their  joint  management  of  the 
property.    His  only  hope  was  that  this  lapse  was  except-'onal. 
but  it  accounted  plausibly  enough   for  much   in   Seraph's  de- 
meanour that  he  had  never  understood,  to  make  him  fear  that 
it  might  he  habitual.     The  danger  of  it  became   immediately 
apparent,  for  Seraph,  making  a  tipsy  grab  at  tlM^"  (-.-andy  bottle, 
knocked  over  one  of  the  candlesticks,  and  the  candle  rolled  off 
the  table  on  to  the  floor,   where  it  lay,  still   burning,  while 
Seraph  sat,  stupidly  blinking  at  it  with  a  ff.tuous  smile,  as  if  it 
amused  him  to  si^  it  there.     If  he  had  been  alone,  the  house 
would  probably  have  been  burnt  down.     The  possibility  of  his 
being  often  alone  in  this  condition  occurred  to  Adnam,  and  de- 
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stroyed  his  sense  of  security.  How  could  he  ever  sleep  in  peace 
again  with  this  kind  of  thing  threatening— not  that  his  own 
peace  mattered ;  and  fortunately  they  were  alone  on  the  sanje 
floor;  it  would  be  possible  to  keep  an  eye  on  Seraph  without  dis- 
turbing anybody. 

But  the  point  that  was  troubling  Adnam  just  now  was, 
what  ought  he  to  do?  Should  he  speak  to  his  father?  It 
might  be  a  false  alarm,  and  in  that  case  what  u  pity  to  dis- 
turb him!  But,  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  might  not  be  a 
false  alarm,  in  which  case  immediate  action  would  bo  desir- 
able—if there  were  anything  to  be  done.  Adnam  decided  to 
watch  and  wait. 

He  had  strolled  away  from  the  brook  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Orchard  while  cogitating,  and  now  he  became  aware  of  a  broad 
good-natured  face,  crowned  by  a  ridiculous  litt'e  sailor  hat, 
beaming  at  him  over  the  hedge  with  friendly  signals.  Adnam 
recognised  the  duke.  An  English  yeoman's  son,  pure  bred, 
would  have  touched  his  cap  or  lifted  it  an  inch  and  awkwardly; 
but  Adnam,  clicking  his  heels  together,  swung  his  hat  clear, 
down  to  his  knee,  and  at  the  same  time  bowed  from  his  waist. 
Jt  was  the  natural  salute  of  any  acquaintance  of  the  duke's 
from  one  end  of  the  Cntinent  to  the  otlior,  but  how  had 
Adnam  acquired  the  trick?  His  mother  would  n.)t  teach  him. 
and  it  was  not  likely  that  he  had  ever  seen  any  one  make  such 
a  bow.  The  duke  once  more  pondered  on  the  mysterj-  of 
heredity.  But  Adnam's  bow  reminded  him  of  pleasant  times 
abroad  where  such  bows  are  normal.  He  salute!  Adnam  in 
German,  and  Adnam.  in  German,  prayed  the  duke  to  put  his 
(rracious  feet  to  the  trouble  of  entering;  in  English  ho  silently 
iioped  that  the  old  gentleman  would  be  merciful  in  the  matter 
of  wasting  his  time. 

The  duke,  standing  on  tip-toe  to  look  over  the  hedge, 
snuffed  a  savoury  fragrance.  It  was  the  men's  dinner  time. 
"I've  been  told  you're  making  a  garden,  Adnam,"  he  said; 
"  I  should  have  thought  it  was  a  kitchen  "—and  he  snuffed 
again— "  kitchen  garden,  eh?  That's  it!"  He  stopped  to 
appreciate  this  pleasantry,  then  added:  "I'm  coming  in,"  and 
began  to  walk  towards  the  gate,  Adnam  accompanying  him 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  hedge.  To  Adnam  the  duke  at  fifty- 
eight    was    old,    and    he    would    have    called    him    "pottery." 
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"  Well.  Adnam,  my  boy,"  he  said,  after  a  preliminary  survey, 
"and  how  does  your  garden  grow?  Silver  bells,  and  cockle- 
sheila,  and  pretty  maids  all  in  a  row,  eh?— as  you  used  to  say 
when  you  were  a  little  fellow  and  came  to  play  with  Lady 
Ann."  The  duke  was  pleased  with  himself  for  remeiuberiiij? 
the  nursery  rhyme.  "Bell-glasses  though  for  pretty  malt's 
eh?"  He  tapped  one  of  these  with  his  stick.  "Well!  more 
profitable,  more  profitable."  He  had  forgotten  what  "pretty 
maids"  stood  for,  or  perhaps  had  never  known.  Only  one 
sort  of  "pretty  maid"  had  ever  interested  the  duke.  "But, 
good  Lord!"  he  exclaimed,  looking  round,  "what  a  chanjre! 
Do  you  mean  to  say  you've  done  all  this  yourself  in  a  few 
months — »'(»nverted  the  old  orchard  and  that  lay  field  (I  re- 
member them  as  Tar  back  as  I  rememb<>r  anything)  into  thi.s 
formal  set-out — mathematical  prccLnion  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  eh  ?  Walks  at  right  anglof«.  beds,  glass,  and  those  foun- 
tain things?  A  whole  system  of  irrigati^m,  eh?  And  done  it 
all  yourself  ? " 

"  Seen  it  done,  sir,"  said  Adnam,  with  his  infectious  smile. 
"  Everything  has  been  in  my  favour — rich  soil,  water  in  plenty, 
and  I've  had  luck  with  my  men— and  with  the  weather,  too. 
It's  been  a  wonderful  year  for  outdoor  work." 

"But  how  on  earth  did  you  think  of  it?"  said  the  duke, 
"how  did  you  find  out  about  it?  Comp<«ts  now  and  clos.' 
planting,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing?  Nobody  here  knew  any- 
thing about  it  till  you  began,  and  now  the  whole  jargon  of 
intensive  culture  is  in  the  air.     ('an't  help  catching  it." 

They  had  come  to  the  tents,  under  the  old  chestnut-trees 
The  men  were  dining  at  a  long  table  in  the  shade.  They  stood 
up  when  the  duke  approached. 

"  Sit  down,  sit  down,"  he  said,  waving  his  stick  at  them. 
"Jove!  the  smell  of  your  dinner  makes  one  feel  hungry.  Ill 
just  look  into  the  tents,  Adnam." 

Fusty  Ginger  and  his  mate,  in  white  coats  and  caps,  did  the 
honours  of  the  cooking  tent,  and  Corporal  Locke  stood  to  at- 
tention in  the  other.  Here  the  mattresses  were  rolled  up  and 
the  bedding  folded  as  in  a  barrack  room;  and  all  was  in  per- 
fect order.  The  duke  returned  to  the  table.  Speech-making' 
was  not  usually  his  forte,  but  he  was  under  the  influence  of  an 
inspiration. 
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"  I  should,  er,  like  to  expresa  my  gratification,"  he  said. 
"  Extremely  interesting,  unique,  I  may  say.  And  highly  cred- 
itable— creditable.  All  these  mouths  here  and  no  sickness  to 
speak  of.  Nor  misconduct.  And  all  this  work  done " — ho 
waved  his  stick  in  a  circle  generous  enough  to  indicate  the 
cultivation  of  the  whole  county — "  splendid.  A  great  credit 
to  you.  The  kind  of  thing  that  mak<'s  one  proud  to  be  an 
P^nglishman — Englishman  (cheers).  I'd  like  to  see  aou  settled 
in  the  neighbourhood,  my  men.  You'd  he  a  <redit  to  any 
neighbourhood.  I'm  not  for  exiling  our  b'-st  nun  to  the  Col- 
onics. We  want  them  at  home.  There's  always  room  in  the 
old  country  for  a  good  man — and  woman,'"  h<-  it4.4ed  This  was 
greeted  with  laughter  and  cheers. 

"Jf  your  grace  would  say  so  'in  another  pla^'«'  something 
might  be  done  to  make  it  possible,"  a  quiet,  refined  voice  put  in. 

The  duke  paused  to  look  for  th<'  sp(^aker.  and  discovered 
him,  not  at  table  with  the  other  men.  but  staiuling  apart.  He 
swept  his  cap  frou)  his  liead,  gave  the  duke  a  look  (lireci,  and 
replaced  it.  The  interruption  had  not  disconcerted  the  duke, 
but  the  sight  of  the  man  did,  he  half  rais<^<l  his  own  1.  i*  The 
action  did  not  seem  si^rniticant,  and  "uly  one  man  pfirti'  ilarly 
noticed  it.  The  man  was  Fusty  Ginger,  lie  had  b«"en  keenly 
intent  on  all  that  pamtid  between  the  two,  but  he  made  no 
sign. 

"Eh,  well,  yes,"  the  duke  f<%comroenced.  with  difficulty.  "I 
will  do  what  I  can  to  oblige  you,  I  promise  you  "  He  looked 
hard  at  his  interrupter.  The  man  hf^wM.  "  J  am  glad  to  have 
seen  you  all,"  the  duke  proceeded.  "Quite  an  '^^easion."  He 
turned  to  Adnam.  "  You  are  a  young,  er.  Boss — isn't  that 
the  word,  Mr.  Adnam?"  This  brought  down  the  house.  "No 
need  to  apologise  for  his  age,  though,"  the  duke  proceedeil 
genially,  addressing  tie  men.  "You've  heard  of  old  headn  on 
young  shoulders  i  "  The  men  assented.  "  Well,  now  you  see 
one!"  More  laughter.  "Deal  well  by  him  then,  and  I'll  im- 
dertake  to  say  he'll  deal  well  by  you.  (Hear,  hear.)  I'll  give 
you  a  motto.  It's  the  Englishman's  motto  in  all  lands.  It's 
the  motto  that's  won  the  Englishman  the  respect  of  the  world 
— ^Be  Loyal !  "  The  men  approved.  "  I  wish  you  a  good  appe- 
tite, and  a  good  dinner  every  day,"  he  concluded. 

The  men  struck  up,  "  For  he's  a  jolly  good  fellow,"  as  the 
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duke  turned  to  go.  When  they  settled  down  to  dinner  again, 
much  enlivened  by  the  little  interlude,  a  voice  of  mourning 
was  upraised.  It  was  the  melancholy  man:  "My  Irish  stew's 
cold,    he  said. 

"I  betted  there'd  be  something  1"  said  Fusty  Ginger  "If 
an  aingel  from  'eaven  visited  you,  you'd  compline  that  the 
light  of   18  countenance  'urt  your  bally  eyes." 

The  duke  never  felt  better  than  after  that  speech.  There 
was  talk  at  the  time  of  getting  into  touch  with  the  people,  and 
he  felt  that  he  had  come  into  touch.  He  liked  the  sensation. 
iiy  the  way,    he  said,  "who  was  the  man  that  spoke?" 

^  A  man  called  Micklcham,"  Adnam  answered. 

"Reads  the  papers  with  attention,  eh?  Startling  to  hear 
that  sort  of  man  talk  familiarly  about  'another  place.'  What 
IS  he  ? 

"  A  mystery  to  me."  Adnam  answered.  "  Not  a  workman, 
Im  sure.  He  plays  the  violin  like  Paganini,  and  talks  like  a 
gentleman.  What  he  hcs  to  do  he  does  thoroughly,  but  we 
only  give  him  light  jobs." 

"  Why  do  you  keep  him?"  the  duke  asked. 

"  To  please  my  mother.    She  likes  him." 

"Humph,"  said  the  duke.  Then  he  changed  the  subject 
A  wind  was  rising,  and  the  sky  was  becoming  overcast.  "  You'll 
not  be  able  to  keep  them  under  canvas  through  the  winter" 
he  remarked.  ' 

Adnam  looked  anxiously  at  the  weather.  "That's  what  I 
fear,"  he  answered,  "  and  there  isn't  a  roof  hereabouts  that  I 
could  get  to  cover  them  for  love  or  money.  One  thing,  there 
won  t  be  so  many  to  keep.  I  am  beginning  to  weed  them  out 
its  gardeners  I  must  have  now,  and  few  of  them  have  any 
aptitude  for  the  work,  fewer  still  any  knowledge  of  it." 

"Shanties!  "  the  duke  exclaimed,  as  if  he  had  unexpectedly 
come  upon  shanties,  blocking  the  way.  "  That's  it.  You  must 
run  up  some  shanties.  Corrugated  iron,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.     Easy  matter,  eh?" 

"  Easy  enough  if  one  had "    Adnam  hesitated. 

"Money,  eh?  Bother  money,  eh?  Now,  let's  see.  I'm  a 
practical  man  myself.  I  like  to  look  into  things.  There  were 
business  men  in  my  mother's  family.  It's  a  great  thing  to 
get  new  blood  '1110  a  family.    Brings  new  ideas,  don't  you  see 
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There  was  your  father,  you  know.  And  here  you  are.  Re- 
markable men  have  remarkable  mothers.  If  you  look  into 
thinj?s,  it's  surprising  what  you  find.  There's  something  in 
all  tilings  working  together  for  good— when  they  don't  work 
together  for  evil.  It  cuts  both  ways  in  my  experience.  Things 
do.  If  they  don't  go  that  way,  they  go  this,  you  see.  Now, 
I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do— how  we'll  manage  it.  I  wish  I 
wasn't  so  far  off  myself.  I  eould  have  helped  you  to  some 
cottages,  but  I'm  too  far  off.  But  this  is  what  I  suggest.  I'll 
find  the  money.  Put  it  into  the  concern,  you  know.  Isn't  that 
the  jargon?  You  get  your  estimates,  and  send  them  to  me. 
That'll  make  it  all  right." 

"  But,"  Adnam  objected,  "  when  you  put  money  into  a  con- 
cern you  expect  to  bo  able  to  get  it  out  again.  Suppose  this 
concern  is  a  failure?"  Adnam  was  contidcnt  onoujfh  of  his 
own  success,  but  doubts  came  crowdiiitr  on  the  duke's  behalf. 

"I'll  take  my  chance  of  that,"  the  duke  naid  genially. 
"Sporting  chance,  you  know.  More  my  line,  if  you  come  to 
think  of  it,  than  the  other  thing.  You'll  accept  my  offer, 
Adnam?  Give  me  the  pleasure  don't  you  know— a  real  pleas- 
ure, let  mo  tell  you.  Near  neighbours,  your  father  and  I,  all 
our  lives.  I've  a  great  respect  for  yov.r  father.  And  I  like 
to  be  neighbourly.  Mrs.  Pratt  too.  I'm  a  great  admirer  of 
hers.  Always  have  been."  He  paused.  " 'rherc'.s  another 
splendid  creature  in  this  neighbourhood."  ho  rosunicd,  appar- 
ently wandering  from  the  point,  "a  mayrniticcnt  irirl " 

"  Ella  Bank.s,"  Adnair.  concluded. 

"Ah,  you  recosnise  hf-r!  Macnificent!  No  other  word  to 
describe  her  adet^uately.     You  admire  her  too — eh?" 

The  "eh"  was  impatient,  f()r  Adnam  had  hesitated.  He 
had  recognised  her  by  the  '•  mairuiticent."  yet  w  5  unct^rtain 
if  he  admrw*!  her,  uncertain  because  he  hud  nfv»-T  thoiiglit  of 
her  in  that  sense,  the  duke's  s<'nse;  never  asked  himself  whether 
he  admired,  or  liked,  or  anything.  She  was  ju.st  Ella  to  him, 
herself  as  be  was  himself. 

But  the  duke  went  on.  "  Net  the  same  thing  as  Mrs.  Pratt, 
of  course.  Mrs.  Pratt  is  a  pc«em.  Ella— that  her  name  i  Ella 
is  a  picture,  a  masterpiece.  God'*  handiwork,  not  the  creation 
of  His  Spirit.  That  is  Mrs.  Pratt.  But  Ella— sort  of  thing 
that  makes  one  know,  don't  you  know;  not  feel,  think,  or  be- 
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lievo,  but  know,  for  a  fact— that  the  duchess  is  right,  that  there 
are  souls  which  must  >fet  back  to  earth  somehow— reincarnate 
—that's  the  word !  and  have  to  make  the  best  of  the  means  at 
their  disposal.  They're  not  particular.  Can't  be.  Case  is  too 
urgent.  So  hero  is  a  magnificent  girl  jrot  into  these  wilds  "— 
ho  swept  his  stick  round  vehemently — "somehow." 

IIo  broke  off  abruptly,  and  changed  the  subject.  "  My  re- 
spects to  Mrs.  Pratt."  ho  said.     "She  is  well,  I  hope? " 

"Quite  well,  thank  you."  Adnam  answered.  "But  will  you 
not  come  in,  sir,  and  see  my  mother  ? " 

The  duke  hesitated.  "I  am  afraid  she  will  be  busy,"  he 
said. 

"Oh,  she  is  always  busy,"  Adnam  answered,  smiling;  "but 
she  always  has  time,  too.  Sho  is  expecting  the  duchess  to- 
day." 

"Ah!"  said  tho  duke,  getting  up  steam  at  once.  "Not 
to-day.  thank  you.  I  must  go.  My  respects  to  your  mother. 
You'll  send  mo  that  estimate — specification — or  whatever  the 
damned  word  is."  lie  had  become  irritated  since  tho  duchess 
was  mentioned.  "Better  lose  no  time."  He  surveyed  the 
heavens  with  disapproval.  '•  Weather  uncertain.  Damned  cli- 
mate, you  know,  damned  changeable.     Good  day." 

He  stood  another  moment,  looking  at  the  sky,  and  stroking 
the  site  of  his  whiskers;  then  walked  away  abruptly,  leaving 
Adnam  to  reflect  that  he  had  made  no  adequate  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  kindness.  Adnam,  in  truth,  was  somewhat 
stunned.  Tho  duke  with  his  small  command  of  language  could 
make  a  great  impression.  His  position  helped  him,  of  course. 
Words,  ]\,<e  stones,  gather  weight  in  proportion  to  the  height 
from  which  they  fall.  But  the  duke  must  also  have  been  able 
to  use  the  art  of  suggestion,  for,  having  few  words,  he  some- 
how made  every  one  of  them  significant. 

The  nicn  were  merry  in  camp  that  evening.  They  were 
often  ni.rry  in  camp.  Out  on  the  high  road  the  passers-by  at 
night,  hearing  music,  loud  laughter,  and  noisy  talk,  going  on, 
hearing  also  of  the  Sunday  evening  entertainments  at  Pratt's 
Place,  shook  their  heads;  and  the  vague  fear  that  something 
was  wrong  because  the  men  marched  into  church,  became  an 
openly  expressed  conviction  that  something  ought  to  be  done; 
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but  everybody  thouiorht  that  Homebody  » Ise  should  do  it.  Lena's 
desipriiation  of  the  contingent  on  its  first  appearance  as  "  Ad- 
namV  brutal  and  licentious  soldiery"  had.  of  course,  been 
generally  approved.  People  believe  evil  of  their  neiRhbours  on 
suspicion;  of  the  good  in  thorn  they  n^iuiro  the  most  ample 
proof.  There  is  never  smoke  without  fire,  they  say.  which  is 
true,  but  the  analojry  is  false;  for  there  is  many  a  slanderous 
story  without  a  word  of  truth  in  it. 

Nobody  believed  that  nK^ro  ohoerfulness  could  account  for 
the  loud  mirth  of  Adiiam's  men.  In  nil  the  cxperionco  of  that 
countryside  only  one  source  of  clu,'rfulnc!<s  had  over  been  dis- 
covered, and  that  was  boer;  thorefftro  boor  vns  called  in  to 
account  for  the  pay  spirits  if  the  .-amp.  and  riot  and  dninken- 
ness  were  supposed  to  be  the  provailinc  diversions.  The  fact 
that  no  beer  was  allowed  in  camp  was  not  taken  into  considera- 
tion, as  it  did  not  accord  with  the  popular  conclusion;  and  an 
anonymous  sufrpostion  which  pot  about,  that  pood  food,  pood 
money,  and  fairly  easy  hours,  conditions  in  themselves  hiphly 
favourable  to  health  of  body  and  mind,  accounted  satisfactorily 
for  the  hi-rh  spirits  of  the  men.  was  also  scouted;  probably  be- 
cause these  sources  of  pood  humour  were  unknown  in  any 
practical  sense  to  the  resident  labourinp  class. 

It  was  Fusty  Ginper  who  began  the  diversions  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  duke's  visit. 

Adnam's  idea  for  the  Sunday  entertainment  of  the  men 
had  been  rudimentary  at  first,  a  mere  echo  of  the  peneral 
trend  ;■!  his  mother's  teachmg.  Ilis  first  intention  was  to 
amuse  the  men.  Her  suggestion  that  they  should  provide  for 
their  own  amusement  wa.s  an  in>;  "  •iiicn  f  the  moment,  and 
a  happy  one.    The  men  took  r>    \\  kii.-ily  and  at  once. 

In  music  the  camp  did  well.  S<  iic  of  the  Army  Reserve 
men  had  been  in  the  bands  of  their  i\'^:imonts.  and  played 
several  instruments  passably.  Sk=  ^  insi rumor t  ,  t»f-inp  all  in 
pa\vn  to  bepin  with,  they  praduall;  •.■,!->•:<•"  ■  thoy  could. 
And,  of  course,  there  was  Mickloh&ai.  But  i*^  >.;i(l  snn  v'low 
come  to  be  understood  that  he  rankcii  oven  higher  tha  '  vfrs. 
Pratt  and  Mr.  Adnam.  to  whom  a  re  cs;  i-.  nlay  or  -'tig 
might  be  respectfully  proffered  without  ofion  '<  .,n  occasion. 
Mickleham  was  not  to  be  asked.  They  rnvst  wai^^  'ill  the  spirit 
moved  him. 
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For  singen  they  had  men  who  could  take  pnrts  fairly  well 
m  erleea  and  choruses,  and  one  soioigt  in  the  person  of  Fuaty 
Oinger,  who  unexpectedly  came  forward  with  u  vory  true  tenor 
voice  of  pleasant  quality.  The  difficulty  with  Fusty  was  that 
only  his  voice  could  be  trusted.  His  taste  was  apt  to  betray 
him.  Imperially  when  hid  sense  of  humour  was  lively;  and  the 
iiiost  careful  supervision  had  to  be  exercised  in  the  choice  of 
his  nniigs. 

Fu«ty  was  not  discouraged.  Keeping  sonjrs  of  the  con- 
demned kind  for  the  camp,  he  fished  up  more  conventional 
mnttor  from  some  other  corner  of  his  mind,  and  found  soul- 
satiHfying  relaxation  in  it,  besidos  scoring?  a  success. 

But  he  was  never  trusted  to  sing  at  Pratt's  Place  without  a 
previous  rehearsal  and  the  stimulating  threat  that  if  he  did 
not  keep  to  the  approvi-d  programme,  ho  would  be  turned  out 
of  cnmp  in  a  suit  of  tar  and  feathers. 

This  was  tiie  evening  of  his  rehearsal  for  the  coming  Sun- 
day.   It  was  just  over.    Ho  had  been  in  the  vein  to  offer  the 
impossible  for  the  consideration  of  his  judges,  and  the  men, 
seated  round  the  crackling  fire,  were  suffering  now  from  reac- 
tion after  a  riot  of  mirth.     The  fall  of  their  spirits  from  a 
grput  height  had  shaken  and  jarred  their  nerves.    They  became 
sensible  of  the  darkness  that  enolosed  the  little  circle  of  light 
m  v^hich  they  sat  about  the  fire.     The  dread  vastness  of  the 
blue-black  vault  above  them,  the  cold  glittering  aloofness  of 
the  stars,  depressed  them  with  a  sense  of  their  own  nothing- 
ness in  the  scheme  of  things;  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow, 
that  was  what  they  had  to  expect.     Hunger  and  thirst  and 
fatigue  in   the  past,  and  always  uncertainty.     Good  men  or 
bad,  drunken  or  sober,  honest  or  dishonest,  it  mattered  little- 
which  they  were,  the  end  wa^  the  same.     Indispensable  at  this 
moment,  thoy  were  warmed  and  fed  and  clothed  and  housed; 
but  what  of  the  future?     The  night  air  struck  a  chill  to  their 
hearts.     The  leaves  rustled  as  if  the  old  chestnut-trees  were 
whispering   together;   the  brook  babbled,  a  busybody,   full  of 
Itself;   the  sound  of  the  sea  was  sorrowful.     What  can   the 
workman  expect?    He  knows.    He  has  had  it  all  before.    Hun- 
ger and  thirst  and  fatigue;  no  settled  home;  uncertainty  every- 
where, always. 

The  men  had  become  silent,  foreboding,  expectant.    It  was 
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U8  if  thpy  were  waiting  for  ■omefhinff  to  hnppon.  nomethinK 
untoward.  Miciilcham  was  the  only  ono  ainonjrst  thoin  hwoi- 
ingly  unaffected  by  the  general  dfprcHsion.  Whether  ho  wa» 
unaware  of  it,  or  whether  ho  was  simply  i^rnoriiig  it,  no  otn' 
could  have  said.  Ho  was  always  inw-rulablc.  I'ntil  the  ni^ht 
when  he  suddenly  leaped  to  tho  front  with  his  music,  he  had 
passed  unnoticed  among  tho  men,  but  since  then  they  had  felt 
that  thero  was  something  uncanny  about  him.  something  with 
which  they  did  not  care  to  mtMidle.  The  feeling  wns  suin^rsti- 
tious,  but  not  unfriendly.  He  whs  certainly  not  one  of  them- 
selves, nor  one  of  any  class  with  which  they  were  acquaintctl; 
what  was  ho  then?  He  conformed  in  all  things  to  tho  rules 
of  the  camp,  and  his  ways  were  much  the  sam<>  as  their  own. 
There  were  ditTerences,  of  course,  but  <inly  such  as  may  (I'v 
tinguish  any  one  mim  from  another,  and  they  would  not  have 
been  specially  noticed  in  one  of  tho  otlu-r  men;  but  in  him, 
because  ho  puzzled  them  and  anything  might  prove  a  clue,  the 
smallest  difference  seemed  important.  He  did  not  go  away 
when  ho  wanted  to  bo  alone,  he  just  aat  still,  and  it  was  as 
if  he  had  surrounded  himself  with  a  rampart.  When  tho  oth- 
ers slept,  they  were  often  uneasy,  snoring,  muttering,  tossing, 
Mickleham  never  moved.  From  the  moment  he  drew  the  cov- 
ering up  to  his  chin  he  was  still;  so  still  that  he  seemed  to 
disappear.  At  all  events,  the  men  losst  conscimisncss  of  his 
presence.  But  this  happened  at  other  times.  He  had  a  way 
of  disappearing  from  their  minds,  though  he  might  be  sitting 
amongst  them,  and  of  reappearing  ns  a  personality,  intensely 
vivid  and  interesting.  He  could  take;  the  men  completely 
out  of  themselves  when  ho  chose,  and  change  tho  whole  feeling 
of  the  camp  on  a  disputed  point  in  a  few  moments. 

The  one  difference  that  the  men  could  lay  their  finger  on. 
as  they  would  have  said,  was  that  Mickleham  did  not  eat  the 
same  food,  nor  at  the  same  times,  as  they  did.  He  was  cookin;^ 
something  now  in  a  little  saucepan  on  a  hot  comer  of  the  fire, 
stirring  the  contents  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  shad- 
ing his  eyes  from  the  light.  The  men  had  only  become  aware 
of  his  presence  since  their  spirits  went  down ;  but  now,  sitting 
and  lying  about,  they  watched  him  as  if  his  occupation  were  a 
performance  of  which  they  expected  something  unusual  to 
be  the  result. 
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The  melancholy  man,  who  was  always  interested  in  food, 
broke  the  silence  at  last.  "You  find  that  soots  yer  consti- 
tooshun?"  he  said  at  a  venture,  not  knowing  in  the  least  what 
"that"  was. 

Mickleham  nodded.  This  was  not  illuminating,  but  the 
melancholy  man  felt  encouraged. 

"  A  working  man  re(iuires  good  victuals,"  he  informed  the 
camp.  "  I  believe  in  victuals  myself  "  The  camp  agreed  with 
a  grunt. 

"So  do  r,"  said  Mickleham.  "As  a  man  eats,  so  he  is. 
What  makes  man?  Food!  If  your  doctor  pays  no  attention 
to  diet,  pay  no  attention  to  your  doctor.  Wrong  diet  is  at  the 
bottom  of  all  our  ills;  right  diet  is  the  only  cure.  You've 
heard  tell  of  the  Divine  in  man?  Vaguely,  eh?  Not  come 
across  the  notion  much?  Let  me  tell  you,  ther..  should  be  a 
spark  of  the  Divine  in  every  man,  and  there  ru^rlit  be.  Food 
determines  our  thoughts  and  our  actions.  By  food  man  makes 
of  himself  a  temple  fit  for  the  living  God,  or  a  burial-place 
full  of  putrefying  animal  matter." 

"  A  man  like  me  must  eat  what  he  can  get,"  said  the  mel- 
ancholy man. 

"A  man  like  you  gets  what  he  eats,"  was  the  reply. 
"  Not  much— if  'e  'as  a  wife,"  said  the  carpenter. 
A  grim  chuckle  from  several  of  the  men  confirmed   this 
statement. 

"  I'll  back  Shoemaker  to  get  wot  'e  likes,  wife  or  no  wife," 
Fusty  Ginger  declared.  "  I  got  to  'ave  my  eye  on  'is  appetite 
w'en  I'm  ordering,  or  I  gets  what-for  from  'im  every  time. 
Talk  about  wemin'a  tongues!  W'en  Shoemaker  gets  goin'  on 
'is  victuals,  'e'd  jaw  any  woman  alive  into  'er  grave  at  one 
meal  I  " 

The  melancholy  man  showed  interest  in  this  tribute: 
^"Wot's  life  for  the  working  man,"  he  said,  "but  a  battle? 
'E's  got  to  fight  for  'is  life  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave;  an' 
it's  well  fur  'im  to  be  armed  against  all  'is  enemies." 

"'la  wife  included?"  Fusty  asked. 

"'Is  wife's  tongue  included  if  she  'ave  too  much  of  it," 
the  melancholy  man  observed  philosophically. 

"  Well,  anyway,  I  never  knowed  a  man  amount  to  much  yet 
as  was  alius  thinkin'  an'  talkin'  about  victuals,"  said  the  car- 
penter. 
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"My  experience  is.  an'  I've  knocked  about  the  world  a  bit 

"That's  the  kind  o'  thing  as  lor,ks  well  on  paper,"  the  mel- 
ancholy man  rejomed.  "  but  it  don't  work  out  /n  practice 
Id  say  we  was  all  pretty  well  worth  our  salt  in  this  .re  .amp 
or  we  shouldn  t  get  no  salt.    Adnam  Pratt's  not  the  boy  to  be 

givin'  ye  anythmg  for  nothin' » 

"  'E's  just,"  Locke  put  in. 

,  "'^[^  just."  the  melancholy  man  conceded.    "I'm  not  blam- 

m   of  im.    Id  do  the  same  myself.    But  that's  not  the  pint- 

my  pmt.     Wot  I'm  arskin'  is,  wot  next?     This  job  'as  bin  a 

good  job,  I  allow,  but  its  pretty  well  played  out  fur  most  on 

US    •     •     • 

His  voice  dropped.  Some  one  sighed  deeply.  The  men 
ooked  at  Micklebam.  He  had  put  the  little  saucepan  down  on 
the  ground  beside  him,  and  was  sitting,  chin  on  chest,  deep  in 
thought.  There  was  an  appeal  to  him  in  the  men's  eyes  and 
m  their  silence,  but  Fusty  Ginger  was  the  first  to  speak.  The 
mystic  night  had  gripped  him.  A  consciousness  of  the  vast- 
ness,  of  the  .mmeasurable  distance  of  the  coldly  glittering  star- 
sprinkled  sky,  forced  itself  upon  him,  and  overwhelmed  him 
lie  had  a  sense  as  of  danger  awaiting  him  out  there  in  the 
dark  He  felt  in  himself  a  strange  yearning  for  something 
which  at  the  same  time  he  knew  to  be  unattainable,  and  that 
soniethmg  was  safety.  First,  to  ease  the  ache  of  it.  he  sang 
to  himself  softly  the  opening  lines  of  a  ribald  song  with  which 
ne  bad  just  been  convulsing  the  camp : 

"  There  was  a  little  Japanese 
So  very  apt  at  catching  fleas—" 


Then  he  spoke:  "Ay,  wots  to  become  of  us?"  he  answered 
addressing   Mickleham.      "Tell    us,    man    of   mystery.      You 
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Mickleham  looked  into  Fusty'a  eyes  a  moment,  and  held  him 
stiiJ. 

"  There  is  a  greater  mystery  than  me  in  front  of  you,"  he 
said  impressively;  "close  in  front.  I  advise  you  to  prepare 
yourself  for  that."  f    v  *« 

Fusty,  shrinking  into  himself  and  shivering,  withdrew  his 
eyes  with  an  effort  and  fixed  them  on  the  fire.     The  men 
glanced  about  them  furtively.    No  one  spoke.    They  were  com- 
pelled to  listen.    The  night  seemed  suddenly  filled  with  sound 
A  sharp  gust  of  wind  tore  through  the  leaves  overhead,  and 
passed;  and,  like  a  procession,  audible  but  not  visible,  the  noiso 
of  the  sea  came  out  of  the  distance,  roared  in  their  ears,  and 
passed.    At  the  same  time,  on  the  further  side  of  the  fire    a 
figure  grew  out  of  the  darkness,  like  a  wraith  of  mist  takin  ' 
shape,  and  there  was  a  note  of  n-   3ic,  as  if  some  one,  singinii 
prolonged  the  one  word  "  Come !      ^ith  supernatural  sweetness. 
Ihis  sound  also  passed  and  died  in  the  distance,  and  darkness 
was  where  the  figure  had  been.     Then  the  men  found  them- 
selves released  from  the  Influence. 

The  whole  impression  may  have  been  momentary;  they 
thought  not,  but  they  could  not  tell.  What  did  Mickleham 
think  ?  They  turned  to  him  for  an  explanation.  There  was 
no  Mickleham  to  ask,  nor  any  sign  that  he  had  ever  been 
there.  Where  Mickleham  had  set  his  little  saucepan  the  last 
time  they  saw  him  move  it,  Fusty  Ginger  was  stretched,  rest- 
ing on  his  elbow,  smiling  happily,  like  one  who  has  received 
glad  tidings  of  great  joy. 

To  those  who  live  out  in  the  open,  there  come  strange  mo- 
ments of  illumination,  strange  beautiful  assurances.  In  the 
crowd  and  din  of  life  man  is  oppressed  with  loneliness.  Bi.^ 
out  there  in  the  open  his  suffering  soul  is  released  from  iu 
dread  isolation  and  sees  itself  one  with  nature  and  with  God 
companioned  and  comprehended  through  all  eternity  in  th  > 
gracious  unity,  the  one  perfection,  of  which  he  can  only  gra.p 
with  his  finite  faculties  that  fugitive  foretaste  known  to  him 
as  Love. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 

In  nature  there  is  always  a  voice,  a  sound  suggestive  of  sibilant 
whispers.     The  sound   is  elusive  if  ariention   is  strained  to 
catch  Its  meaning,  and  it  is  never  articulate  in  the  sense  that 
the  spoken  word  is  articulate;  but  when,  for  a  blissful  inter- 
val  thought  IS  suspended,  there  comes  to  our  apprehension  an 
understanding  of  it  which  is  not  of  the  mind,  and  not  to  be 
conveyed  as  a  rule  from  cue  mind  to  another  for  want  of 
the  power  to  express  it  by  any  physical  means  possible  to  us. 
Ursula  Pratt  was  familiar  with  the  voice;  it  was  seldom  be- 
yond reach    .f  her  consciousness:  and  there  were  times  when 
the  little  duchess,   her  disciple,   became   aware   of   if   when 
there  came  to  her  a  swift  flash  of  illumination,  a  knowledge 
of  things  of  which  it  might  be  said  that  she  could  have  no 
knowledge,  things  not  to  be  surmised  by  any  sort  of  conjecture 
of  which  she  was  mentally  capable.     For  some  time  past  she 
had  been  tantalised  by  these  flashes,  as  a  traveller  lost  on  a 
dark  night  in  a  dangerous  place  is  tantalised  by  the  lightning 
that  comes,  making  vividly  clear  every  detail  of  his  surround- 
ings, and  goes,  plunging  him  in  darkness  again  before  he  has 
had  time  to  mark  his  way.    To  these  two  ladies  it  was  always 
as  If  a  cloud  hung  over  the  district;  as  if  something  were 
brewing,  some  catastrophe,  of  which  they  were  privileged  to 
be  warned,  without,  however,   being  allowed  to  foresee  what 
was  threatening  with  sufficient  distinctness  to  avert  the  dan- 
ger. 

Yet,  to  all  appearance,  when  they  turned  out  the  light  by 
bringing  their  minds  to  bear  upon  the  subject,  there  was  noth- 
ing wrong.  The  neighbourhood  was  just  as  it  had  always  been, 
with  only  such  change  as  comes  inevitably  with  changing  sea- 
sons and  advancing  years.  So  these  ladies  persuaded  themselves 
when  they  were  together,  cosily  chatting,  with  a  fire  burning 
bnghtly  on  the  hearth  if  the  weather  were  oleak,  or  the  win- 
dows wide  open  to  let  in  the  scented  summer  air  on  balmy  days- 
and  the  fragrant  tea  steaming  on  the  daintily  decorated  table 
beside  which  they  sat.  And  for  the  moment  they  were  right 
80  iar  as  their  own  immediate  surroundings  were  concerned 
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these  two  good  women,  for  where  good  women  are,  evil  influ- 
ences are  suspended ;  and  where  good  women  work  against  them, 
evil  influences  are  better  than  suspended,  they  are  destroyed. 

At  the  Castle  during  the  winter  there  was  little  coming 
and  going.  The  duke  was  understood  to  be  occupied  elsewhere 
with  the  duties  of  his  position,  and  the  duchess  and  Lady 
Ann  were  sunning  themselves  on  the  Riviera.  There  was 
something  wrong  with  Lady  Ann  that  winter.  She  was  under- 
stood to  be  delicate,  i\  fluctuating  kind  of  delicacy  v  hich  might 
have  been  traced  to  th?  movements  of  Algernon  Pointz,  so 
surely  did  it  wane  with  his  approach  and  wax  in  his  absence. 

At  Pointz  the  family  consistently  pursued  their  one  great 
object  in  life— keeping  up  appearances;  trying  to  make  it 
appear  on  insufficient  means  as  if  their  wealth  were  as  con- 
siderable as  their  greed  of  possession  and  exalted  idea  of  their 
own  importance  would  fain  have  had  it.  It  cannot  be  said  of 
the  squire  himself  that  he  consciously  worked  for  the  great 
object.  He  never  worked  for  anything.  What  he  called  work 
consisted  in  telling  other  people  what  to  do,  or  rather  in  ac- 
cepting their  suggestions  that  certain  things  should  be  done 
by  them  for  him.  When  Clutterbuck,  his  land  agent,  informed 
him  that  there  was  ploughing  or  sowing  or  reaping  to  be  done, 
he  would  agree  with  a  nod  that  it  must  be  done,  and  after- 
wards, when  the  ploughing  or  sowing  or  reaping  was  going 
on,  he  would  ride  past  the  place,  pull  up  his  horse,  look  over 
the  hedge,  and  watch  with  interest,  for  a  little,  the  ploughing 
or  sowing  or  reaping  in  progress.  Thus  he  attended  to  what 
he  was  wont  to  describe  as  the  onerous  duties  of  a  country 
gentleman. 

Of  late  he  had  been  somewhat  troubled  by  +Jie  duke— not 
on  his  own  account  but  on  the  duke's!  The  principles  he 
pr'led  himself  upon  were  not  to  be  shaken,  but  he  began  to 
fear  for  the  duke's.  There  had  been  a  suspicion  of  the  taint 
of  Radicalism  in  the  flavour  of  some  of  his  recent  remarks. 
For  the  duke,  since  his  visit  to  Adnam's  Orchard,  was  all  for 
coming  into  touch  with  the  people.  He  had  adopted  the  catch- 
word, "Help  them  to  help  themselves."  Just  exactly  how  this 
was  to  be  done  he  had  not  had  time  to  consider,  but  he  meant 
to  look  into  it,  as  be  told  the  squire— whom  he  bothered  now 
every  time  they  met  with  the  news  that,  "  The  right  thing  to 
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do  at  the  present  juncture,  my  dear  Pointz,  is  for  us  to  aet 

nl«  J^t'  *  ,  •  """^^  '""•  ^  "^^"'•^'  y^"-  i^'^'V'te  the  peo- 
ple wit,..ut  lower.ng  ourselves,  that',  the  thing  to  do."  liut 
U^e  squire  was  mentally,  morally,  eonstitutionally.  l.y  tradit  on 
education,  and  habit  incapable  of  t.kin,.  this  ! J^  'TJZ' 
derstandm,.  that  any  change  could  be  a  chanKc  for"  the  I-ttcr" 
"Keep  the  people  in  their  place."  was  his  catch-^o  d  "  th  ir 
P  ace  bein^.  to  work  for  him  for  a  bare  livin,.  wa^e-  ho  to 
order,  they  to  obey;  he  to  reap  whatever  they  sowe,l-w'it  the 
usual  allowance,  of  co.rse.  of  scanty  piei<ini  for  he  ^1  aners 
Co-operat>on  with  the  masses  he  conceived  to  be  a  dan'e  oua 

Certain   foi  '  '"  '""''''T'''   '''  '"«  ''^''^'  '-"^  ->»"-! 

tertam   for  a   moment;   a  levelling  downwards  which   would 

trample  m  the  mud  every  refinement  of  life;  a  lowerinr^ 

he  mountain  to  the  plain  which  would  involve  tlLd    t'ruc 

"Thetr,lf  """  '''''  "'''^'^  '"'  ^^""^^  '"  the  w  rid. 
Ihe  best  life  for  man  or  woman,"  the  squire  dec-ided.  "  is  the 
hfe  they  have  been  bred  to."-a  very  comfortable  doc  rine  for 
the  man  who  has  been  bred  to  the  best  of  everj-thiiJ  The 
squire  spent  much  of  his  time  chasing  his  opinTonsI'to  the 
dark  fastnesses  of  the  wood  which  you  cannot  see  becau  e  of 

onv  T^l^^-*^'""  *^'^  "^"^*'y  ^'^  h'-'  '"«  object  being  to 
a  but  her  ?  '"*:  P«;;t«ble  dogmas  for  general  distribution.  Is 
a  butcher  converts  sheep  into  mutton.  And  what  with  this 
pursuit  and  incessant  attention  to  appearances,  besides  the 
effort  necessaiy  to  nod  his  consent  to  the  orders  for  the  man- 
agement of  his  property  which  Clutterbuck  said  that   it  was 

fu^v  Zl  a""  "^'7'  ^^^\^  '"""^^  ''^^^  *«  ^«"«'^^r  himself  a 
luily  occupied  member  of  the  leisure  class 

h..tl  the  Rectory  the  impossible  struggle  with  poverty,  bad 
health,  and  its  attendant  miseries,  persisted.  Mrs.  Blatchford 
s  ghed,  suffered,  and  fought  on.  sustained  by  the  mother-in-     ' 

gren'fuf'  '''^  t  'f  ^  '^'  ^°""^'  -^  hy  dreams  o^a 
golden  future  for  Beryl  the  Beautiful.  Mother  and  daughter 
alike  found  solace  in  such  dreams,  but  with  this  wide  differ- 
ence, that  the  mother  thought  only  of  the  girl,  while  the  girl 
thought  only  of  herself,  ^en  Beryl  escaped  to  the  r^tn 
1  •  ""'/7^^'"'"^'«'7here  she  shone  the  centre  of  attraction, 
an  object  of  envy  and  adoration  to  all  beholders,  she  made  no 
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provision  for  the  mother,  who  was  now  her  one  adorer.  She 
was  to  "  get  out  of  all  this  "  with  her  fairy  prince,  her  mother 
being  included  in  "  all  this."  In  the  Relight  of  her  imaginary 
future  she  grew  more  iMid  more  impatient  of  the  humdrum 
present.  The  habit  of  doing  ungracio-^ly  all  that  she  had  to 
do  grew  upon  her,  and  not  only  marred  her  beauty  for  the 
moment,  but  was  also  defacing  her  character  by  forming  n 
taste  for  unwholesome  excitement  as  the  one  thing  worth 
living  for.  Such  flights  of  fancy  as  hers  are  mental  dram- 
drinking  of  a  poisonous  kind ;  they  render  the  victim  inseuaiblo 
to  every  claim  of  natural  affection,  and  contuse  the  mind  so 
that  right  and  wrong  become  indistinguishable,  and  there  is 
finally  no  scruple  as  to  the  means  by  which  the  sensational 
dream-events  they  engender  may  be  resolved  into  waking 
realities. 

At  Pratt's  Place  there  was  nothing  but  prosperity  apparent, 
and  Yeoman  Pratt  thanked  his  God  every  day  of  his  life  for 
the  benefits  vouchsafed  to  him  and  his.  xVdnam's  enterprise 
prospered.  His  men  were  warmly  housed  in  the  corrugated 
iron  safes  the  duke's  bounty  had  enabled  him  to  procure;  his 
Orchard  shone  with  glass,  and  already,  from  under  the  glass, 
profitable  crops  were  being  reaped  for  the  market  at  Close- 
minster,  which,  however  much  it  had,  was  always  greedy  for 
more. 

But  Adnam  had  lost  some  -^f  his  buoyancy.  There  was  a 
change  in  him  for  which  hard  work  and  responsibility  did  not 
account.  His  spirit  throve  on  hard  work  and  responsibility; 
these  would  never  have  worried  him,  and  work  without  worr>' 
does  not  hurt.  But  he  was  not  without  worry.  He  had  lost 
the  first  fine  glow  of  adolescent  confidence  which,  meeting  ob- 
stacles only  as  they  arise,  is  free  cf  the  torment  of  anxious 
anticipati^^n.  Seraph's  weakness  was  on  his  mind,  a  load  that 
weighed  heavily  since  he  had  the  constancy  to  bear  it  alone. 
Every  night  he  sat  up  until  Seraph  was  safe  in  bed — not  that 
Seraph  drank  regularly.  He  had  bouts  of  it;  an  interm.ttont 
craving;  but  as  it  was  impossible  to  know  when  it  might  seize 
upon  him  and  be  indulged,  Adnam  felt  it  necessary  to  be 
always  on  guard,  and  the  horror  of  what  his  father  would 
suffer  from  the  sense  of  disgrace  if  the  truth  should  come  to 
his  knowledge,  was  always  upon  him. 
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Seraph  soon  knew  that  ho  had  been  found  out.  On  wakinir 
one  morning  he  had  some  fuint  recoUectio,.  ,  f  L  i  * 

room  the  night  before,  helping  hrliTd  iWrt"A; 
nams  room  during  the  day,  and  found  him  at  T  writitt' 
ch'etfultr"  ""  """'=  "^^""^  '"^•'  ^^ra,>UrC:Z 

Seraph  eyed  him  with  suspicion  •  "  Wnr,.  ^r..,   • 

I  was  in  your  room,"  Adnom  a„,„er,.,l  * 

retortTut  T  "'  ""^"^'"''^  ^  ^'^  ""^  ^x^n  ready  to 

retort,  but  he  was  unprepared  for  thi-.  attitn^o      uu      i    ■ 

into    taking    and    giving    offence    where    a    worse    man    wTh 
finer^  feelings  would  have  been  moved  at  least  to  parley  a"' 

1^  I  suppose  you'll  peach !  "  he  jeered. 
„«.    <      ^^  """^  ^"PP''^^  ^"'"  ^^"a*"  answered  deoidedlv     He 

rhis':;;tr  "'^'^  ''^''  ^^-^^-^^^^^  ^^^  ^^-  -^  ---^ 

Seraph  left  him  with  rage  and  hate  in  his  heart.    He  deter- 
mined  m  future  tc  lock  his  door,  but  when  he  went  to  bpd 
he  found  that  lock  and  bolt  had  been  removed    and  he  knew 

aled  hT      ^  "1r  *°  "P^^^^  *^^--     Ad^am  had  for^ 
-ailed  him  and  would  again;  he    h.  ight  of  everything-  and 

nrZk.      '^•"°*  T^^"'"-     ^^"'P'"'"*   would ^urdy  have 
At  ReJ  Rose  Farm  Ella  toiled  and  taught  and  learnt,  and 
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leanit  and  tatight  and  toiled,  steady  (t9  time  to  her  purpose, 
equable  always  on  the  surface,  conccalinft  hor  thoughts.  Rob- 
ert was  livinff  at  Adnain's  OrchaTd  now,  but  ho  did  not  nc((!' ot 
his  duties  as  self-constituted  Kuardian  of  his  sister.  He  came 
and  went  and — v  th  his  rustic  speech,  his  innnte  refinement 
and  delicacy  of  fccliujr,  which  made  it  iniiMJSsible  that  he  should 
offend  the  mos*:;  fastidiouK  taste;  his  perfect  intojjrity  bred  of 
the  pure  practice  of  noblesse  oblige,  tha^  integrity  without 
which  no  mon  should  flatter  himself  that  he  is  a  gentleman — 
he  wns  the  one  prop  and  stay  upon  which  Ella  wcald  hnv«i 
relied  whole-heartedly  had  she  ever  relied  upon  anybody  but 
herself. 

Luke  also  had  left  the  house,  but  Ella  was  on  friendlier 
terms  with  him  now  than  she  had  been  before.  A  good  under- 
fitandii.g  had  b«>en  gradually  growing  up  between  them  ever 
since  that  evening  when,  as  they  came  av/ay  together  from 
the  Ryecotes'  Cot  in  the  wood,  he  had  made  her  aware  of  a 
better  self  in  him  for  which  r.he  bed  given  him  no  credit.  As 
he  walked  away  from  her,  a  pooi  shabby,  lonesome  creature, 
depressed  and  hopeless,  she  was  moved  to  pity,  and  she  blamed 
herself.  To  see  nothing  but  good  in  people  is  to  be  silly;  to 
"ee  ao  good  in  them  is  to  be  depraved;  to  be  perfectly  sunc 
we  must  be  able  to  see  both  the  good  and  the  bad,  appreciate 
ihe  one  and  account  for  the  other;  so  may  wo  find  the  ricrht 
remedy  and  apply  it.  The  right  remedy  is  not  in  contempt  for 
and  condemnation  of  the  bad,  but  in  appreciation  ond  ap- 
proval of  the  good.  The  moment  when  Elia  softened  at  a 
glimpse  of  a  better  self  in  Luke  was  the  turning-point  in  his 
career,  and  ne  had  been  doing  well  for  himself  ever  since, 
thanks  to  an  event  which  gave  him  a  chance  to  trrn  over  a  new 
leaf  whilst  the  mood  was  on  him. 

The  chance  came  of  a  crisis  at  tie  Brabant  Arms.  After 
many  threats,  Leonard  Pettiblock  finnlly  struck  He  made  up 
his  mind  one  ight,  packc  d  his  belongings,  and  came  down  next 
morning  dressed  for  a  journey  and  carrying  his  bag. 

Adt^m  Hurst  loo'  id  up  from  his  newspapers  when  Petti- 
block entered  the  parlour  with  his  hat  on  and  his  travelling 
bag  in  his  hand. 

"Wherever  are  you  going  fo  early,  Len?"  Adam  asked, 
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ii.'u;,:3i^hr  '■°  •""■'"•"^  "■^  "'■™  -■«"'■"«  «■> 

"I'm  off  out  o:  thim"  Leonard  answered  bluntly 

n,«I  r%"  "^""^  '°  ^^"™'  ^"*  '^^  »»«J  'i«  man-servant 
mask  or.  n.g  face  in  a  moment  to  hide  the  effect.  "  Not  feel- 
ing ihothmRf  he  said  sympathetically.  "  I've  noticed  you've 
been  a  b.t  off  cokur  of  late.  You've  made  up  your  Tnd  eud^ 
den.  and  you've  a  right  of  i..  You'll  be  tin,  In-tte  of  a 
J|hange.  and  I  hope  you'll  hav.  a  good  time.  But  .bn't  stay 
long  away  from  your  old  uncle.  Len.  dear  boy.  I  miss  you 
'^"^If'J  •  *  ^.^'y  ^°'  «  ^«y  y»»  ^'o.     I'm  faili„;,  fast '•        "^ 

"but  r*"  TT  "^'  ^  ^°^"  ^""""'^  «"''^"«'>  surdonically; 

but  as  to  failing,  you're  m  the  prime  of  life.     What's  fifty 

or  sixty  to  an  idle  man  as  doesn't  use  hi- ..self  up  other  wavs? 

»e^n  7ou  "  *°  ^^^  *°         '"^''^'  '*'"'  y^"  ^"'^  y''"'  'J"»^«-    I've 
The  silk  tassel  on  Aaam's  smoking-eap  vibrated  to  an  in- 
ward chuckJe  at  this:  "Now.  have  you?"  he  said,  smiling  ad- 
miringly.   "You  always  was  a  sharp  one!" 

"Was  I?    Well   it's  time  I  did  something  for  myself  with 
my  sharpnetts,  so  I'm  off." 

atel'y^''''^  ^''"  breakfasted.  I,en?"  his  uncie  asked  consider- 

T  olt?  "«;"''V.,^^°""d  rejoined,  "in  the  kitchen,  on  what 
could  get  wh,l.  th,   000k  was  preparing  your  grace's  dainty 


meal." 

Hurst  artc-cted   .      1 
funny,  Len,"  he  said. 
It's   a  great  gift  to  H 
gifted  for  what  u 
I'd  ever  lost  my  ^ 
place  is  here.  Len, 
is  yours,  as  yours  it  u 
stand  well,  because  you 

"Blarney!"  said  ?. 
out  by  the  time  I  come  .  . 
'em  enough  for  that!    It'.^ 
enough  to  wait  here  fur  'e^ 
off.    So  long!" 


laugh   indulgently:     "You   always  was 
"  Your  pore  deir  aunt  always  said  so. 
*  funny.      Xow.   I  never  was.     We're 
'       *'^  do.     (iravity  was  my  gift. 

<i  have  lost  my  place.     But  your 
a  entertainer.     When  the    Id  house 
be,  and  you  stand  in  my  shoes,  you'll 
'save  the  gift." 

Mock.     "  Your  shoes'll  not  be  wore 

?^  'em,  that's  sure;  you'll  never  use 

tliafU  be    "Tore  out  if  I'm  fool 

oing  to  wait.    I'm 


it- 
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With  •  gesture,  as  of  farewell,  be  turned  to  dopart. 

"Len,  dear  boy!"  Ilur-*  exclaimed  ,»iteou8ly,  half  risinjf, 
with  the  nevspaper  hold  in  both  btuids  spread  out  over  him 
like  an  ap-on,  and  ti.e  tassel  waggling  at  the  siiio  ol  his  head 
in  great  agitation,  "yoti  don't  mean  it  I  You  wouldn't  desert 
your  unolel  Kemeniber  your  |  re  dear  mint's  last  words, 
*  Vou'll  do  your  duty  by  undo  as  long  as  you  live,  Len? ' " 

"I  am  doing  my  duty  by  uncle,"  Len  answered  dogg.'dly. 
"  I'm   going  awny  to  give  vou   a  chance.     You'll    lose  your 
immortal   soul   if  I  stay  L.  re  to  let  you  put  upon  me  an 
more." 

Hurst  said  not  another  word,  but  he  played  n  maator-atroki'. 
He  dropped  int  ■  his  chair,  bowed  his  grey  head,  and  burst 
into  tears. 

Pettiblock  hesitated.  The  Brabant  Arms  had  been  his  homo 
as  Ion:,-  aa  ho  could  remember  anything.  He  had  a  genuine 
affection  for  his  uncle,  and  for  the  houae,  in  the  welfare  vi 
which  he  took  a  pride.  He  sav  the  old  man  deserted  and  lone- 
some '  -thout  a  soul  to  rely  upon;  the  house  going  to  rack 
and  ruin,  the  business  slipping  away.  His  irritation  chanptd 
to  pity.  Ho  felt  for  himself,  too,  out  in  the  world  alon'», 
probably  among  the  unemployed.  After  all,  what  were  his 
prospec'8  away  out  there  in  the  vague? 

The  tassel  had  fallen  forward  and  was  rgling  pathetic- 
ally over  the  wrinkled  hand  with  which  Ada  was  holding  his 
handkerchief  to  his  face.  Like  all  weak,  sentimental  selfish 
men,  he  had  tears  at  command,  and  Pettiblock  was  not  unac- 
customed to  them,  yet  they  never  failed  of  their  effect. 

"It's  yer  own  fault,"  he  said  at  last  sullenly;  but  there 
was  indecision  in  his  voice,  and  his  uncle  was  quick  to  take 
advantage  of  it. 

"I've  tried  to  be  a  father  to  you,  Len,"  he  said,  shakin- 
the  tassel  back  with  a  jerk  of  his  head,  and  wiping  his  cms.. 
"But  maybe,  not  being  a  father  in  my  own  right,  so  to  speak. 
I've  failed.  For  anything  you  have  against  me,  Len,  I  bo^' 
your  pardon.  And  I  give  you  my  blessing  freely,  if  you  will 
go.  The  world's  a  cold  place,  a  lone  place  to  be  out  in  alone. 
and  this  will  be  a  cold  place  and  a  lone  place  for  me  when  yo-, 
desert  me.  But  I  give  yon  my  bless'air.  And  not  my  blopsinir 
only.    There's  a  trifle  of  money  I  can  let  you  have,  if  you'll  ac- 
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cept  il.     My  mind  would  be  the  ousur  if  1  ki 


t» 


-  —  ...V,  ,„s,.vi   II   1  KM   sv  you  had   it. 

^y  H.«r  W.1I  «o  with  you.  Lon.  dear  U,v.  and  it  ■  nid  hurt 
m«  -  .  to  think  that  you  might  be  destif uto.  you  us  I've  never 
let  know  whut  want  in." 

A  lonR  silence  ensued,  during  whi.h  Hurst  v'„H.d  his  eye, 
and  sn.led.  and  ^nitFed  and  wiM  his  .,v.s  «Jn.  ZZl 
who  would  control  his  grief  if  he  could;  and  Pctfiblok.  watX 
lag  nim,  Boftened  more  and  more. 

best  go,    ho  said     c  last. 

,„  ""''r^"~/''if.^"*  "  "*'"'  •''*'*  *«  ^"^  m-"whatever  help 
oan^.  get  youf    It  s  not  every  man  can  help  in  u  businens  like 

^1  There's  Luke  Eanks-just  the  num.    Ho  can  talk " 

A    ot  of  dam'  rot,"  Hurst    int.rruptcd.   rcvovering  him- 
self, and  hoprfully  putting  his  handkenhicf  into  hin  pocket. 
Its   what    L.lks   liKc."   Pettiblock    would   have   it       "It's 
new  rot.  and  wo.       a  sinht  on  that  lu-couiit." 

"I  don't  know.  'lurst  argued  shrewdly.  "The  dam'  rot 
peop  e  like  .s  thoir  own  dam'  rot,  the  nort  they've  been  used 
to  all  their  lives. 

J'i^°t-!!'"*'l  )I'?'"*  *^*^y'"  ^""^  ^'•«'"  Luke."  Pettiblock  as- 
serted. But  he^  go  one  better  for  them  than  tbcv  can  go 
for  themselves.  They  don't  know  life  ...s  thov  live  it  for  the 
rot  It  18.  They  only  feel  it's  hard  and  a.,  wav  out.  Luko'll 
put  It  into  vvords  for  'em,  and  he'll  give  'ein  something  to  catch 

on  to.     Ihats  what  they  want,  a  rope " 

"  To  hang  themselves " 

"A  rope  they  can  catch  a  good  hold  of  to  pull  themselves 
up  by  out  of  the  mire." 

""i'ou  think  folks'll  come  to  listen  to  Luke  Banks?     Why 
look  at  him!    He's  no  better  than  a  tramp!  " 

^^  "  That's  just  the  mistake  you  make,"  Pettiblock  rejoined. 
Ihere  8  no  tramp  in  Luke.  A  tramp's  got  no  opini,  .i  of  him- 
self. The  trouble  wi'  Luke  is  too  much  opinion  of  himself 
Uhat  makes  him  mad  is  not  being  set  high  enough  fur  folks 
to  have  to  look  up  at  him.  He'll  talk  different  when  he  gets 
summat  to  do  that  suits  him,  an'  this  'ere  business  is  just  the 
very  thmg  for  Luke.  Being  behind  a  bar  gives  a  man  a  pur- 
chase on  folks'  attention,  and  puts  a  nolish  on  him.    He's  got  to 
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serve  them,  and  that's  discipline  fur  'im;  and  they  get  to  ex- 
pecting something  worth  having  from  him;  their  beer  to  begin 
with;  and  then  any  news  he  may  have  to  give  them  by  way 
of  discount.  To  be  a  barman  worth  yer  salt  you've  got  to  have 
the  gift  of  the  gab,  and  Luke's  got  it.  That's  his  gift,  what  you 
was  talking  about  just  now." 

"  Maybe  so,"  said  Hurst,  rapidly  making  up  his  mind  to 
give  Luke  a  trial  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  "  You'll  keep  the 
accounts?"  he  stipulated.  "You'll  stay  head  yourself,  master 
— master  under  nie,  of  course."  He  drew  himself  up  to  empha- 
sise this  indication  that  he  did  not  intend  to  abdicate. 

"  I'll  do  as  I  always  have  done  so  far  as  carryin'  on  the  busi- 
ness goes,"  Pettiblock  doggedly  assured  him ;  "  but  I'll  not  do 
everything  any  more;  so  I  give  you  fair  warning,  uncle;  take 
it  or  leave  it." 

"I  accept  your  offer,  Len,  I  accept  your  offer,"  Hurst  re- 
plied graciously,  like  one  conferring  a  favour,  but  deprecatin:,' 
thanks.  At  the  same  time  he  nodded  his  head  to  give  the  con- 
cession the  air  of  having  been  brought  about  by  mature  con- 
sideration. When  he  did  come  to  reflect  upon  it,  the  prospect 
pleased  him.  He  saw  before  him  long  happy  mornings  in  the 
sun  undisturbed;  long  afternoons  free  for  a  siesta;  long  even- 
ings for  the  enjoyment  of  social  intercourse,  untroubled  by  the 
sense  of  responsibility,  untroubled  by  its  exactions.  Servants 
have  the  power  with  which  chameleons  are  credited;  they  take 
on  the  colour  of  their  surroundings,  not  the  actual  but  the 
moral  colour — the  manners,  the  habits  of  their  employers. 
Households  have  each  a  distinct  character  of  their  own,  this 
one  happy-go-lucky,  that  one  exacting,  uncertain ;  another  well- 
ordered,  secure.  It  was  said  of  the  Brabants  that  they  none 
of  them  had  any  side  on;  neither  had  Adam  Hurst.  His  de- 
meanour was  diffident,  considerate.  He  gave  himself  no  more 
airs  than  the  duke,  therefore  he  was  popular;  and  he  doted 
on  popularity.  To  be  able  to  play  the  grand  old  game  of 
inn-keeper  without  doing  the  work,  to  entertain  just  as  the 
duke  entertained,  without  having  to  worry  about  details,  every- 
thing arranged  for  him,  nothing  required  of  him  but  to  be 
pleasant — that  was  Adam's  idea  of  perfect  bliss ;  and  now  that, 
for  the  first  time,  the  chance  of  realising  his  idea  was  offered 
to  him,  naturally  he  jumped  at  it. 
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Pettiblock  put  down  his  bag;  "I'll  go  and  €nd  Luke."  he 
said. 

"Won't  you  take  your  bag  upstairs?"  his  uncle  asked  in- 
sinuatingly. 

"No.  I  won't,"  Pettiblock  answered.  "I'll  want  it.  maybe. 
I±  Luke  won't  come,  I'll  want  it." 

The  vision  of  ducal  ease,  so  soothing  to  Adam  Hurst,  was 
suddenly  obscured  by  this  threat,  but  Adam  clung  to  it:  "  You'll 
get  some  one  else,  Len,  dear  boy,"  he  said  anxiously.  "  You'll 
surely  get  some  one  else?" 

Leonard  grunted  something  and  went  out.  The  battle  had 
ended  satisfactorily  for  both  of  them,  but  the  nephew  knew 
better  than  to  run  the  risk  of  what  might  happen  if  he  let  his 
imcle  make  too  sure  of  him. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

It  was  not  until  the  autumn  of  the  second  year  of  his  enter- 
prise that  Adnam  made  any  considerable  change  in  his  staff. 
When  It  became  necessary,  the  company  at  the  Brabant  Arms 
was  pleasantly  excited  by  the  news.  What  would  become  of  the 
men  who  were  to  be  dismissed?  Old  Ryecote,  being  as  secure 
from  want  m  his  own  berth  as  the  duke  was  up  at  the  Castle 
and  being  quite  as  unable  as  the  duke  himself  to  imagine  any 
state  of  things  in  general  that  could  be  better  than  the  state 
which  had  answered  so  well  in  his  own  case,  viewed  the  matter 
with  comfortable  aloofness.  If  the  men  had  to  go  they  had  to 
f,'o,  and  what  happened  to  them  would  be  their  own  lookout. 
Lack  of  imagination,  without  which  sympathetic  insight  is  im- 
possible, may  be  a  great  saving  of  suffering  to  the  individual, 
but  to  tne  community  at  large  it  is  a  curse  that  has  for  effect 
the  perpetuation  of  every  other  kind  of  curse  that  makes  for 
misery. 

Corporal  George  Locke  and  Robert  Banks  were  at  the  Bra- 
bant Arms  one  evening  when  the  talk  turned  upon  the  dis- 
missals. The  two  men  were  generally  respected,  and  having 
much  in  common  they  had  chummed.  Both  were  troubled  for 
the  future  of  their  mates,  and  both,  being  practical  men,  were 
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giving  their  minds  to  the  subject  with  a  view  to  some  prac- 
tical result. 

"  If  good  men  are  let  go  begging  from  hereabouts,  where  God 
knows  there's  enough  to  be  done  and  few  good  men  to  do  it, 
it'll  be  a  disgrace  to  the  countryside,"  Robert  Banks  declared 
with  emphasis. 

"Will  I  fill  your  mug,  Mr.  Robert?"  Luke  asked  with  ex- 
aggerated deference,  a  piece  of  facetiousness  regularly  repeated 
when  his  brother  was  there,  and  as  regularly  received  with  a 
loud  guffaw  as  humour  of  the  finest. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  about  good  men,"  said  Farmer  Hallbin, 
resuming  the  subject  when  this  parenthesis  was  over.  "I'd 
be  chary  about  taking  of  'em  on  myself  after  the  cosseting 
they've  had  up  at  Pratt's  Place,  wot  wi'  them  swarries  and 
fallals.  Good  men  were  not  got  that  way  in  my  young  days, 
and  I'll  never  believe  it's  the  way  to  get  good  men  now." 

"  I  thought  the  question  just  now  was  how  to  get  men  of 
any  kind,  good  or  bad,  on  to  this  here  deserted  land,"  said 
Corporal  Locke.  "  Our  Christian  governors  don't  hold  out  no 
inducement  to  get  men  to  stay  on  the  land.  They  love  their 
Colonial  neighbours  so  much  better  than  themselves  that  they're 
sending  'em  out  the  pick  of  our  lads.  What'll  be  left  to  defend 
this  country,  if  it  ever  comes  to  defending  it,  God  only  knows. 
You  can't  get  a  recruitie  now  wi'  the  making  of  a  full-sized 
soldier  in  'im,  not  fur  love  or  money.  The  emigration  agent 
has  something  worth  offering  to  the  likely  lads,  and  he  has 
it  all  his  own  way  with  them.  The  recruiting  sergeant  'asn't 
a  chance.  There's  nothing  left  fur  'im  but  the  weeds.  These 
boys  with  some  eddication  knows  that  there's  more  in  life 
worth  having  than  bands  of  music  and  beer  and  the  girls  agog 
when  there's  uniforms  about.  They  know  a  man  can't  live  on 
sweetmeats,  'twouldn't  be  wholesome;  and  them  things  is  noth- 
ing but  sweetmeats.  Nor  there  isn't  anything  to  catch  'em 
now  even  by  the  eye.  Your  finest  young  cock  in  karki  looks 
no  better  than  a  cock  that's  just  moulted." 

These  sentiments,  delivered  with  great  deliberation  between 
puffs  at  a  pipe,  were  received  with  questioning  eyeings  of  the 
speaker  and  ambiguous  grunts.  The  company,  having  no  opin- 
ion to  express  on  opinions  so  entirely  new  to  them,  smoked 
on  reflectively  for  a  little;  then  Luke  remarked  sententiously, 
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by  way  of  giving  the  conversational  ball  a  kick  to  «*.*  if      • 
again :     "  Times  are  changing  "  ^*  '*  ^"""^^ 

lot  o'  foreigners,  as  you  ™1glt  fav  'ad  lJn7  ^'^^  ^T'  ''  « 
and  set  above  'em  all    ^f  ,   "  •''■°"^^*  '"  ^'^e  that 

and  fallalsfishl?,:^'  ^^rSTa'^d  „i^'"l""'  "'  ^7"^^« 

different  i'  my  time."  ^°""^  ^®"°^8  ^''a^ 

"  It's  easy  enough  to  make  'em  out."  Luke  explained     "  Tn 
your  younger  days  there  was  men  in  nlentv  on  Z  l     a 

can  agree  with  .„„,  neighbor  ^,2^;.  t/sa1d     aC  " 

12T    Z.     ^'^^  proce3dings  when  there  was  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  two  soeakpra     "  T™„„  •      u         "'"«rence  oi 

«n  is  changed,  as  .het^^al  si  "aid  niTot  °"'  '°''",? 
whejher  for  better  or  worse^  But'^L  fdj  a™lS.T„1 

•s  has  oneo  broken  away,  without  some  diversion.   In  our  yolu^ 
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days  men  lived  or.  the  land  as  the  cattle  lived,  just  because 
they  found  themselves  there.  They  didn't  know  there  was  any 
other  way  of  living.  They  was  always  told  as  Providence  put 
them  there,  and  they  was  to  thank  Providence  fur  not  putting 
01  'em  into  a  worse  place.  They'd  some  idee  that  there  was 
worse  places  because  they  was  always  bein'  told  so.  That  kept 
them  quiet  until  they  began  learning  to  read  and  to  look  about 
'em  a  bit.  No  wonder  the  gentry  fought  against  eddicationl 
Thoy  knowed  what  eddication  meant.  It  meant  no  more  of  yer 
old  Providence  fur  the  labourer,  just  as  it  'ad  meant  no  more 
o'  yer  old  Providence  for  'emselves.  When  the  labourer  began 
to  read  he  learnt  that  a  man  can  be  his  own  Providence.  The 
gentry  had  never  stayed  where  they  was.  They  went  about 
and  they  'elped  themselves.  They  got  there  first  wherever  it 
was,  and  'ad  the  pick  of  everything;  and  a  labourer  'ere  and 
there  gets  up  and  thinks  'e'll  go  there  too,  and  'ev  a  try  for 
somethin'  'imself.  And  once  'e  gets  away  'e  doesn't  come  back 
— or  'e  doesn't  come  back  to  stay.  He  knows  better.  Ho 
knows  now  there's  more  to  life  than  just  eating,  drinking,  and 
sleeping,  whon  'e  isn't  working.  That's  why  you'll  not  keep 
men  'ere.  Whilst  they're  at  work  they're  content  to  be  ma- 
chines, but  onest  the  work's  done,  they'll  want  to  be  men — men 
in  their  own  way.  They'll  want  to  play.  They  know  now  that 
play  was  included  in  the  lot  of  man;  they  see  play's  been  good 
for  the  classes,  and  they  nat'rally  infer  that  it  would  be  good 
for  the  masses  too.  And  what  is  there  for  them  to  play  at  or 
to  play  with  in  places  like  this  'ere  Castlefield  Saye?  Just 
drink  at  the  public  'ouse!" 

Luke  struck  an  attitude:  "Was  that  the  melodious  voice 
of  my  respected  parent?"  he  asked  dramatically,  tc  the  great 
delight  of  the  company. 

"Shut  up,  Luke,  you  fool,"  his  father  retorted  goodhu- 
mouredly.  "It's  only  what  you've  been  saying  yourself  ever 
since  you  came  back.     But  you  said  it  so  nasty " 

Luke  cast  up  his  eyes  sanctimoniously :  "  Alas !  "  he  inter- 
rupted, "  he'll  never  be  the  man  his  father  was !  " 

" — I  paid  no  attention.  'Twas  the  way  you  said  it  struck 
me  alius  at  the  time,"  old  Ellery  went  on  stolidly.  "  But  I've 
been  seein'  fur  meself  of  late." 

"With  the  help  of  that  other  little  boy  of  yours,  Master 
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'Master  Robert  'e  'as 


Robert,  I'll  lay,"  Pettiblock  observed, 
the  pleasantest  way  with  'im  I  " 

The  company  exploded  at  this,  and  pipes  were  waved  towards 

Tzx;^:t^''^-  ^~^  t^^«  public  trs 

"AnlZrvlt  *^T'  ^^'^^«"'^«''  Corporal   Locke  observed. 

in'  anZnl  r'^  f ''''f  ^""''^  f  '""^^  ^^^"^^^  ^'^^out  know- 
in  anyth  ng.  But  'ow  'e  got  there  without  your  age  and  ex- 
perience IS  a  mystery."  *'       ^  ^^ 

A^"'^rT"^,^^"'T'  "^^^  "^^^^  *^^  ™^n  in  camp  called  Master 
Adnam."  Luke  explained.  The  information  was  rece't  w  th 
knowing  nods  as  an  item  that  not  only  gave  the  company  an 
3  f  °  *^%-«y«  °f  the  camp,  but  was  also  a  valuable 
addition  to  their  knowledge  of  life.  "  And  I  can  tell  you  what 
^t  sort  of  thm^  is  called,"  Luke  added.  "I  ™ean  the  kLw! 
ing  without  knowing.    It  is  called  Genius  " 

aske7lronTc"'"  ""'  '"  '''"  °^^^'"^"  '  ^"^«*  -- 

The  startled  company  turned  to  the  speaker,  and  discovered 

Mickleham.  standing  w^th  his  back  to  the  oak  screen,  in  front 

h,,t  n  K  A  ?'  ^''^l\^'  '^  ^'  ^"^  ^'^  there  all  the  time, 
but  nobody  had  noticed  him.  This  did  not  strike  the  majority 
to  whom  he  was  unknown,  as  strangej  but  Robert  Banks  and 
the  Corporal  exchanged  significant  glances,  and  Luke's  fatu- 
ously smiling  self-satisfied  countenance  became  curiously  over- 
cast.   He  looked  apprehensive. 

Adam  Hurst,  who  was  sitting  with  his  back  to  the  screen, 
at  some  distance  from  it,  when  Mickleham  spoke,  rose  hurriedly 
with  surprise  on  his  face;  but  at  a  glance  direct  from  Mickle- 
ham, the  man-servant  mask  descended,  and  instantly  blotted 
out  all  expression.    He  remained  standing,  however 

Mickleham,  looking  at  the  Corporal  and  Robert  Banks,  ad- 
dressed them  as  if  he  were  continuing  a  conversation:  "How 
would  it  be  to  send  a  deputation  to  the  squire?"  he  said 
He  might  be  persuaded  to  keep  the  men  on  his  property' 
There  is  need  enough  for  men  at  Pointz.  Suggest  co-opera- 
Robert  and  the  Corporal  consulted  each  other  with  their 
eyes,  each  waiting. for  the  other  to  reply.  The  exchange  of 
glances  seemed  to  be  momentary,  but  when  they  looked  towards 
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the  screen  again,  Mickleham  had  gone,  and  Adam  Hurst  was 
wiping  his  forehead  as  if  he  were  over-heated. 

"  The  devil  I "  the  Corporal  ejaculated  under  his  breath. 

"  I  sometimes  think  so,"  Robert  whispered. 

"Who  is  that  gentleman?"  HiHbin  asked. 

"  Gentleman  I  "  Luke  echoed  derisively.  "  Why,  he's  just  an 
ordinary  workman." 

"  One  of  our  men,"  the  Corporal  said  soberly. 

"  Indeed !  "  Adam  Hurst  commented,  raising  his  eyebrows 
and  pinching  his  chin.  "I  wonder  what  he  is  doing— that 
'gentleman  '—in  your  gallery,  as  the  duke  used  to  say." 

"Why,  do  you  know  him?"  Robert  asked,  with  a  keen 
glance  from  under  his  black  brows. 

Adam  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "I  seem  to  have  seen  him 
somewhere,"  he  answered  vaguely,  as  if  trying  to  recollect. 

"You've  seen  a  many  men  in  your  time,  Mr.  Hurst," 
Farmer  Hallbin  opined,  comfortably.  "  So  'ave  I.  An'  you 
can't  always  place  'em.  Nor  can  you  always  tell  by  the  look 
of  a  man  what  'e  is.  I've  seen  a  gentleman  born  as  like  a 
groom  as  a-^v  brought  up  in  a  stable.  You  couldn't  'ave  told 
one  from  another  not  till  'e  spoke.  But  there  yo  'ad  'im.  Its 
in  the  voice." 

"You've  got  it,  Mr.  Hs  jin,"  Adam  answ-red.  "There's 
no  mistaking  the  voice.  The  gentry  have  a  way  of  speakinf? 
no  workman  could  ever  get  round.  There  was  a  prince,  a 
friend  of  his  grace's  we  used  to  visit  at  his  castle  in  foreign 
parts,  a  queer-looking  little  chap — common,  that's  the  one  won! 
for  his  appearance — but  when  he  spoke,  why,  there  you  ha> 
him  I" 

Pipes  had  been  suspended  and  mouths  opened,  the  better 
to  hear  what  Adam  was  saying.  When  he  stopped,  the  pipes 
were  resumed,  and  the  conversation  turned  off  easily  on  the 
trail  of  this  red  herring. 

But  old  Ryecote  was  not  to  be  diverted.  "Wot  may  'co- 
operation '  be  ? "  he  asked  in  the  first  pause. 

"  What  may  co-operation  be  ? "  Adam  Hurst  repeated,  slow- 
ly, to  gain  time.     "It  depends.     Co-operation  is  one  of  those 
things  which  it  is  easier  to  understand  than  to  explain." 
Ryecote  pulled  at  his  pipe  and  waited  expectantly. 
"  Eh,"  said  Farmer  Hallbin,  "  there's  a  power  of  things  of 
that  kind  going  on  in  the  world." 
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The  company  took  his  observation  into  consideration,  and 
smoked  silently  upon  it,  with  the  exception  of  Robert  and  the 
Corporal,  who  conversed  together  in  low  tones. 

At  length  the  Corporal  said,  addressing  the  company  gen- 
erally: "If  we  was  to  send  a  deppitation  to  the  squire  on  be- 
half of  the  men,  we'd  want  a  spokesman  as  knowed  where  he 
was  and  what  was  what." 

"There's  yer  spokesman  ready  made!"  said  Pettiblock, 
pointing  to  Luke.  "Luke  knows  the  lie  of  the  land,  so  to 
speak,  and  could  put  it  plain  to  the  squire." 

''Put  wot  plain  to  the  squire?"  old  Ryecote  demanded,  im- 
patient of  all  this  vagueness. 

"  Tell  'im,  Luke,"  said  Pettiblock. 

Luke,  swelling  with  importance,  stuck  his  thumbs  in  the 
armholes  of  his  waistcoat,  and  prepared  to  orate.  To  be  listened 
to  with  respect,  to  be  called  upon  to  speak  as  one  who  knows, 
had  been  the  dream  of  his  life;  but,  unfortunately,  as  with 
dreamers  in  general,  the  call,  when  it  came,  found  him  at 
fault  for  want  of  material.  He  had  imagined  the  moment 
often  enough— imagined  himself  high  placed  above  the  multi- 
tude, looking  down  into  their  upturned  faces,  deafened  by  their 
ringing  cheers,  thanking  them  for  their  confidence  in  him;  but 
the  means  by  which  he  was  to  win  to  this  proud  elevation  he 
had  never  rehearsed.  It  was  sufficient  for  the  dream  that  he 
had  made  his  mark,  that  he  had  moved  the  masfjes  with  a 
great  speech  about  their  rights  and  their  wrongs.  Never  a 
detail  was  clear  in  his  mind.  EvRry  part  of  the  picture  was 
blurred  up  to  the  moment  when  the  shouts  broke  forth  which 
proclaimed  him  a  leader  of  men.  But  from  that  point  all  was 
clear.  With  his  hand  on  his  heart,  he  saw  himself  bowing, 
and  in  proud  humility  he  framed  suitable  acknowledgments  of 
the  generous  reception  which  had  been  accorded  to  his  poor 
efforts. 

"  Put  it  to  'em  plain,  Luke,"  Pettiblock  urged,  not  without 
malice,  seeing  him  H  a  loss.  But  that  was  just  what  Luke 
could  not  do.  He  had  not  one  clear  thought,  one  positive  prin- 
ciple ready  to  express.  He  had  been  fluent  enough  whils  the 
chronic  irritation  set  up  by  his  own  first  failure  in  life  was 
upon  him,  urging  him  to  the  use  of  a  farrago  of  general  abuse 
for  relief;  but  he  had  not  even  that  to  fall  back  upon  now. 
Comfortable  and  congenial  circumstances  had  cured  him  of 
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hia  chronic  irritation.     His  recollection  of  Hyde  Park 

he  no  longer  felt  that  everything  was  all  wrong  with  TvZZ 

«a  isfied  with  h.8  own  position;  he  idls  people  that  the  ha 
ships  he  no  longer  feels  are  inevitable  and  must  be  andun 
and  he  become-  distinguished  by  the  patience  with  ^Sfch 
endures  the  troubles  from  which  he  no  longer  luffe^W 
his  thumbs  m  the  armholes  of  his  waistcoat,  Luke  ato^d  befc 

"Downtrodden  L  we  .'^^^'Te  JZZr'''''  '''  '  "-' 
«  Who^So^^oXf '  "  ^^™^'  ^^"^^^  -*«-P*«<i  iovial 

''Try  CO  operation."  Pettiblock  suggested 
-Co-operation-"  Luke  repeated  desperatelr.  "you'll  find 
m^the  dictionaxy.    It  is  as  you  may  say-Mr'.  HTst   youN 

"Co-operation"  said  Robert  Bauks.  rising  as  he  snoke  "i 
when  one  man  joins  with  another  to  do  the  b^st  they  can  f 
^emselves.    You'd  better  attend  to  that  tap.  Luke.    It's  dr 
pmg.    Good-night,  gentlemen  all "  ^ 

He  passed  out  with  Corporal  Locke  in  his  wake.    The  eve 

llg/'hTm*^^^^^^^^^^^^^  *"™^^  *°  ^^«  ^«P-     "It's  gon< 

.•  lil^^-lV''  *^.®.  P^"^^'-'"  said  Pettiblock.    "  You'll  not  tret  if 
right  without  his  co-operation."  ^ 

a  vulgar  assembly,  is  apt  to  provoke  laughter     The  nZLZ 
Arms  resounded  with  laughter  now,  and  "co-operation  "be 
came  a  popular  catchword,  full  of  meaning,  yet  'acking  in 
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«he  wanted  to  gosaip.  For  the  "  T  '"'"^'^'  «»d  «'«« 
livecote'8  Cot.  and  that  Is  tn '^^^  ?. '*'"  '"''  '^°'"«  *»  ^^e 
ramble.  w/„,  tt  O^t^^oldTs  o^;''  1  ''"  ^^^^-'^ 
on  the  steep  bare  side  of  the  huT  f!,  ..    '"''''^  **  sheep-path 

many  pursuits  she  manaUd  to  1  f  '\"  "'"•  ^'"""«  '»««• 
solitude,  not  becausoThe  wanted  „  !'%  [  ^""'^^  '"^"^"'^  ^^ 
to  feel-to  feel  alive     Our  finlll  •'''  ^"'  ^'"^''""^^  ^''^  ^oved 

of  thought.    When  thoult  ''"'"/ 'I'"'  ""^^^"^  ^^«  '"^rusi^n 

are  with  the  gods  on  Znrr  T""^"!'  "\'"^'""*'  ^«  A^'  '- 
We  know  onrsZeT  ioi7inlZ  '^''"'^'  "^^^"'"^  -«  ^">'- 
earth.  Oneness  wkh  natuTdlr  "r*"'^''  ^''""^^'"'^  «"  t'>- 
feeling;  to  be  aware  of  h  sea  as  a  «"™^°'  ■'^"^'^^  '"^  «^ 
sea  beyond  anything  tha  Mortal  mL"'"  '\ '"  ^'^"^  ^''^ 
two  kinds  of  ecstasy;  the  ec^sy  «?  h^  ^u  ''?''•  ^^''^  ''^ 
healthy  and  alert,  thrills  to  Z      i  '  ""'"  ^^^'^  ««'^'-' 

to  Play  upon  it  pl'easu  "  ,7      nd  Tke'T  ''"'  '"  ^^"  P^'^'' 
that  can  shed  its  body  and  f'are  forth  f    "  '?"f  "^  *^^  «^"^ 

arcane,  unencumbered  IhopeSetivb^^      ^^  '^'''^''^  °'  *^« 
is  capable  of  both.  Pertectly  balanced  human  being 

reveidX^datin  t'TauJy  tt  '"/^  ^^"^^^  *^«*  ^- 
that  filled  her  ears    in  tK«      ^.      1""^*  ^""^  ''^'^=  ''^  ^he  sounds 

the  tender.tvIZ  "nXr  rti:  "'t'  "''. '^''^^^-  '" 
fitfully  and  caressed  her  It  waVa  r'T  r^  '^''  ""''  ^^" 
sky  was  intensely  blue,  where  it  could  Z  k^'""'^"""     ^^^^^ 

^ling  white  niountainoriuds  ihioh'''  '*"T*^1^"" 
overhead,  or  hanging  low  ab^ve  tJ       ^  '"'^'"^    ^^''^^ 

the  sea.    The  shin-L  hJ    r!*,       '''''^•^«^«nt  smoothness  of 

precipitous  3Ve:f^'he\^b^^^^^^^^^^^  T\'  '■''''  °"  *^« 
cemedly   as   the    sheep    themselve^^^^^  N^^^^^^^^^^      -U'  "°^«'^- 

brighVX'i'otr  Xrjintt^Jt^  "^^-  ^«  ^^^  *^^- 

nibbled  so  close  by  the  sh^ To J^k"  llff'TT^  ^-. 


.         -    ° •  ""^  K^cy-green  grass. 

sheep.    Now  she  stood  to  feel  her T^ 
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fanned  by  the  sea'breeze,  now  iihe  stooped  to  rob  •  root  of  sea* 
pink  of  its  last  linRerinfr  blossom.  As  she  fixed  the  flower  in 
her  waistbelt  she  glBnced  up  at  the  Castle.  Only  one  window 
could  be  seen  from  where  she  stood,  the  corner  window  of  the 
duke's  room.  7t  seemed  to  be  peeping  over  the  trees  like  a 
wicked  old  eye,  looking  askance  at  the  Coa    ^aard's  Death. 

It  was  a  long  way  round  by  the  hUlside  to  her  destination, 
which  was  not  in  sight  of  the  sea,  but  ishe  came  out  eventually 
on  the  direct  road,  and  made  for  the  Cot  in  the  clearing.  She 
hud  rambled  alone  long  enough  for  the  moment,  and  was  ready 
for  some  new  diversion.  The  new  diversion  was  already  on  the 
T\^&d,  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  following  her.  She  heard  his 
step,  and  turned  to  see  who  it  was. 

"  Luke  Banks  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Yes,  Miss  Kedlock,"  Liike  answered,  ;,akmg  off  his  hat. 

She  raised  her  eyebrows  in  some  displeasure.  Luke  should 
have  touched  his  hat,  and  said  "  Hiss."  However,  she  saw 
reason  to  be  glad  of  these  two  indications  of  how  Luke  stood  in 
his  own  estin-atiou.  You  must  know  a  man  from  his  own 
point  of  view  in  order  to  deal  with  him  successfully,  and  a 
glimpse  was  enough  for  Lena.  High  or  low,  old  or  young,  it 
did  not  matter  to  her,  she  had  to  -apture  them  all,  and  nature 
had  armed  her  for  the  sport  with  uncanny  insight,  of  all  her 
weapons  the  most  reliable. 

They  were  in  the  wood  now,  on  a  path  which  led  only  to  the 
Cot  in  the  clearing,  so,  obviously,  they  must  go  in  the  same 
direction.  Luke  was  embarrassed.  He  did  not  like  to  pass 
Miss  Kedlock,  and  it  would  bo  a  liberty  to  walk  beside  her.  He 
compromieed  by  keeping  on  the  grass,  a  little  behind.  From 
this  point  of  view  he  could  look  at  her  without  offence,  since 
she  could  only  see  him  by  turning  her  head,  and  he  gazed  his 
fill  in  delight. 

Lena  had  improved  since  she  came  to  the  Castle.  She  was 
eighteen  now,  and  very  slender,  but  no  longer  thin.  Luke's 
first  impression  was  of  freshness  and  fair  hair,  brightly  burn- 
ished, and  somewhat  ruffled  by  the  breeze.  Then,  in  contrast. 
the  black  lines  of  her  eyebrows  claimed  his  attention,  and  her 
dark  eyes.  Uncommon,  the  black  eyes  with  such  fair  hair! 
She  glanced  at  him  and  the  eyes  glinted  sapphire  F'-->.  Luke 
was  strangely  stirred  by  this  revelation  of  theii        .•  ■>      But 
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.  was  her  freshncfg  that  held  him.  tho  fronhncss  of  everythiiiK 
8ho  wore  tho  tr..n8pur..ut  delioacy  of  her  oo,„„loNi<,„;  it  wa» 
even  m  her  manuer  her  voice-freshness  «n.l  streuKth.  Jle 
could  not  have  deHcr.bed  her.  yet  every  .l.-tuii  of  lu-r  u,.,u.ar.,u.o 
remained  in  h.H  nund-tho  earmine  of  hi-r  Iip«.  the,  Hinuii,  even, 
m.lk-wh.to  teeth,  her  perfect  hands  n«,l  feel;  and  it  was  in 
detail  that  he  recollected  her.  When  ho  tried  to  think  of  her 
whole  appearance  he  flowed  with  enthnsiasm.  but  h-  «as 
dazzled,  and  saw  her  only  as  in  a  mist— because  ' 
man. 

"  Going  to  see  your  sweetheart  ? "  she  anked  afte. 
with  another  glint  of  sapphire  in  her  glunce.  Luke 
nance  clouded,  and.  seeing  this,  she  remembered  "' 
hearts  are  for  farm  hands  and  corrected  herself—"  yu 
lady  ? " 

Luke  beamed.    "  I  don't  flatter  myself  I  have  a  yut.  ^  lad^ 
as  yet,  Miss  Kedlock,"  he  answered  genteelly. 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  have,  right  enough."  she  said.    "Or,  you  ca 
have  for  the  asking.     A  smart  young  uian  like  you -I  shouki 
think  so  I " 

A  smile  brought  the  carmine  lips  into  play  with    \ke  milk- 
white  teeth  between,  and  Luke  ouccumbed.    For  th»   iir»t  ti-w 
in  his  life  he  felt  that  the  higlest  duty  of  man       ,^  to  ser 
She  had  captured  him  so  thoroughly  that  he  en      .{  the     m 
leged  being  who  held  her  little  shoes  in  his  hand  and  cie^n*  4 
them. 

They  were  seen  from  the  Cot  as  they  approached,  and    Hi 
Ryecote  and  Alice  came  to  the  door  to  receive  them.     Tbet 
were  smiles  and  cordial  greetings  and  inquiries  after  each   i«*^ 
dividual  member  of  The  Family,  and  a  chair  for  Miss  Let  i. 
Luke  stood  in  the  background. 

'And  how  is  Emily  doing,  miss?"  the  mother  asked,  but 
not  until  every  other  duty  of  the  occasion  had  been  carefully 
performed. 

"I  don't  know— why  do  you  ask  me?"  Lena  replied,  sur- 
prised by  the  question. 

"Didn't  you  know  she  was  at  the  Castle,  miss?"  the  good 
woman  commentPd.  "But  the  Castle  is  big  enough,  sure-ly, 
^ur  you  not  to  know  who  is  or  who  isn't  there ! " 

"If  Emily  were  at  the  Castle  I  should  know  it,"  Lena  an- 
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Rwercd,  with  a  citch  in  her  breath.  "But  she  ii  not  them 
What  made  you  think  that  she  waaf " 

"Surely  she  is  there,  misa,"  the  mother  insisted.  "Since 
Monday — four  days." 

They  were  all  sniiling  still,  but  mechanically.  Lena  stared 
at  Mrs.  Ryecoto,  and  turne<l  pale. 

The  good  woman  rose  from  her  seat  hurriedly :  "  You  are 
not  well,  miss!  " 

Lena  brushed  her  hands  over  her  eyes,  as  if  to  clear 
away  soniethinj^  unpleasant,  and  in  tho  act  she  recovered 
herself. 

"  Mrs.  Ryecote,"  she  said,  very  gently,  but  firmly,  "  Emily 
is  not  at  the  Castle." 

She  transferred  the  suspicion  which  had  caused  her  sudden 
emotion  to  .\lieo  with  a  glance  when  she  had  spoken,  and  Alice 
al"  turned  pale :  "  Emily  told  us  she  was  going  to  hel^i  the 
sewing-maid,"  she  explained,  controlling  her  voice  with  dif- 
ficulty. "  VVo  were  glad.  We  thought  she'd  like  it  better  than 
the  lace-making." 

She  looked  at  Lena  piteously  as  she  spoke,  and  then  at 
her  mother,  who  stood  clasping  and  unclasping  her  hands  nen- 
ously;  but  she  was  not  frightened  as  yet,  only  bewilder  'd. 

Luke  came  forward.  "If  Emily  is  not  at  the  Castle,"  he 
said,  "  where  is  she  ?  " 

Mrs.  Ryecote  opened  her  mouth  to  speak,  but  no  wo'hIs 
came.    She  dropped  itito  i  chair. 

"  We  must  find  her,"  said  Lena,  speaking  to  Luke. 

He  took  up  his  hat. 

The  little  group,  a  few  minutes  ago  «o  happy  and  smiling, 
looked  now  like  people  upon  whom  the  news  of  some  unex- 
pected calamity  had  fallen  suddenly;  too  stunned  to  think. 
W^ords  and  tears  failed  them.  The  mother  rocked  herself  in 
her  chair,  Alice  was  frowning  as  if  in  pain,  Lena  and  Luke 
suffered  in  sympathy. 

"  We  musi  find  her,"  Lena  repeated. 

"  She's  at  tho  Castle,"  Mrs.  Ryecote  burst  out  at  last.  "  Give 
me  my  bonnet,  Alice.    I'll  go  and  see  for  myself" 

"Yea,  do,"  Lena  urged,  seeing  that  to  do  something  was 
the  only  relief.  "  Alice,  go  with  her.  Dear  Mammy  Ryecote  " 
— she  put  her  arm  round  the  poor  woman's  neck  and  kissed 
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kw— "don't  be  alarmed.    It  will  bo  a1)  »;«!,♦»    a  u  •  u.  . . 
■truck  her-    "Perb.nr*!.-   Wk'l     tif-    .  *'""       ^  *""^*>*  »Jo» 
Ella  BaX."  ^  ^"'  W.tch-perhap.  .he',  with 

She  looked  at  Luke.    "It'*  lik«iv"  u         j 

dropped  behind.  ^""  ^"''°  «"*J  ^<'"a 

;;  What  do  you  think.  MiBs  Kcdlock?"  Luke  asked. 
Have  you  ever  seen  her  about  with  any  one?" 

...ion  :?'i:t^^r.:r'*''  '■"  "■°''  ^"""-^  *»  ""■ 

"If  8he'.  not  at  the  Cwtle.  »hcre  is  sh^l" 
Cfe  •  ""  "'""  '"  '  ""'°-    fW  w.™  hurrying  „p  ,„  a,, 

*e  n-eaTto":!'  the^fC/tLX""""  "  '"'  ^'"'"'•''  "" 
Place.    Perhaps  ,ou  know.  Mi..  Kedlock,  ^  .u\t^'\l 

Lena  knew. 

At  the  Castle  they  procured  a  dog-cart,  and  set  off  T^n« 
dr.vmg  Luke  sitting  beside  her.  a  young  grTm  S^hind  ^Id 
Brown  had  protested  that  it  was  his  plac^  to  accoCny  her  ^^ 

in.^^ToZ;VZ^:  "  "°^'  -'-'"  ''  deJnde^d.tk. 
'We're  tiying  to  be  up  to  the  devil,"  she  answered,  "and 
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only  light  weights  are  eligible  for  hunting  him.  so  you  can't 

""fiB^th^e^alything  really  wrong,  miss?"  the  old  servant 

"^'«Vm  S  there  is."  she  answered.  "At  least,  it  looks 
like  a  girl  gone  wrong,  if  you  call  that  anything."  she  flung 
back  at  him  as  she  drove  out  of  the  yard,  and  left  hxm  looking 

""X't  happened  that  all  the  gossips  in  t^^  "«Jf^bo"f,°;^^^ 
saw  Miss  Kedlock  that  afternoon  "drivmg  Luke  Banks  about 
thl  country."  and  never  forgot  to  mention  the  -rcumstance 
^hen  her  conduct  was  the  subject  of  animadversion  But  little 
The  recked.  Her  whole  soul  was  bent  on  the  exciting  business 
u  hand  Kegardless  in  her  excitement  of  what  the  groom 
:^ight  o;erhear.  she  questioned  Luke  closely  about  Kobert- 
x,.hat  would  he  say  to  him?  how  would  he  take  It { 

"He'U  be  cut  to  the  heart.  Miss  Kedlock,"  Luke  solemnly 

"^"ottuke!"  she  exclaimed.  "  Let  me  be  there !  I  want 
*"*  ^ll's  very  kind  of  you,  very,  Miss  Kedlock."  Luke  was 
-^a'^^^bl^^^'ll^tiLated.     "IVe  never  yet  seen 

'  X  ;ter  rntedt ''see  another.     She  was  too  emotional 
T,ot  to  suffer  acutely  when  she  saw  others  suffering,  and  the 
scene  with  Robert,  short  as  it  was,  haunted  her  for  many  a 
ong  drrKobert.  sore  stricken  at  first  -ith  fears  for  Emily  s 
safety    Robert,  bewildered  by  the  suggestion  of  duplicity  on  her 
part    Robert,  seeing  reason  to  suspect  her;  then  the  inevitab  e 
oub^eak  of  ungovernable  rage,  almost   instantly  suppress  a 
the  discipline,  the  self-restraint  of  the  strong  man;  and  the 
effect  of    he 'torture,  the  terrible  change  wrought  m  a  few 
Snutes    the  look  that  came  into  the  dark,  handsome,  earnest 
See  and  -Bted  there  when  at  last  he  felt  the  full  force  of  the 
Sow     And  his  simple  words:     «We  must  find  her  and  brmg 
her  bactr  Luke,  wherever  she  be.    You^l  excuse  us  going  off 
at  once,  miss?   And  thank  you  kindly. 

Lena    left  to  herself,  and  impatient  of  the  pain  of  it  all. 
began  to  look  about  her  in  search  of  some  new  distraction  by 
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way  of  antidote.  She  was  in  Adnam's  Orchard,  but  she  did  not 
want  Adnam.  She  was  not  in  the  right  mood  to  play  *ith 
him.  It  was  Saturday  afternoon,  there  was  no  one  at  work, 
and  the  Orchard  seemed  quite  deserted. 

At  the  far  end  of  it,  however,  by  the  brook,  with  his  hands 
clasped  behind  his  head  to  raise  it.  Fusty  Ginger  was  lying  on 
his  back  on  some  planks,  looking  up.     The  clouds  had  dis- 
persed at  sunset,  the  sky  was  clear,  and  in  the  immeasurable 
height  above  him,  he  seemed  to  see  something  that  filled  him 
with  joy,  for  his  countenance  shone.    But  it  was  not  his  eyes 
that  saw.     The  vision  by  which  he  was  irradiated  was  in  his 
soul.     One  night  lately,  Mickleham  had  found  him  alone,  ly- 
ing his  length  like  this,  looking  up  at  the  stars,  and  had  spoken, 
or  so  it  seemed  to  Fusty,  for  it  might  have  been  all  a  dream  born 
of  the  previous  occasion,  when,  with  a  few  words  of  power,  the 
strange  little  man  had  stirred  him  as  he  had  never  before  been 
stirred.     At  all  events,  as  in  a  dream,  it  seemed  natural  that 
Mickleham  should  come  and  speak  and  go  again  unquestioned, 
like  the  wayward  wind  which  stays  for  a  moment  to  fan  a 
spark,  and  goes  again  unquestioned  though  the  spark  has  been 
fanned  to  a  flame.    "  I  don't  know  what  religion  you  profess," 
Mickleham  had  said,  "  and  it  doesn't  matter.    What  I  do  know 
is  that  you  cannot  lie  there  under  those  vast  skies,  you  cannot 
look  up  on  a  night  like  this  at  the  wonder  of  the  heavens,  you 
cannot  think  of  moon   and  stars  journeying  their  appointed 
way,  of  the  seasons  falling  in  due  course,  of  the  astounding 
miracle  wrought  in  the  tiny  seed  which  is  now  that  mighty 
forest  tree,  that  beautiful  beech  there,  across  the  brook— you 
cannot  think  of  these  wonders,  you  cannot  feel  them  without 
realising  that  behind  them  all  there  is  Something  worshipful. 
Something  to  revere  and  to  thank.     Man,  believe  me,  in  the 
act  of  worship,  if  only  you  give  your  heart  to  it  in  love  and 
praise,  is  the  highest,  the  most  lasting  delight  that  we  poor 
mortals  can  feel  on  the  earth.     I  have  come  to-night  to  call 
you  to  this  great  joy  at  the  close  of  this  your  day— your  little 
day.     Praise  be — — " 

"Praise  be!  "  came  from  Fusty's  heart  to  his  lips,  and  had 
been  singing  there  ever  since. 

Lena,  wandering  about  the  Orchard,   found  him  lying  by 
the  brook,  and  stopped.    He  looked  up  at  her  with  a  singularly 
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happy  face;  but  there  was  something  in  the  expression  of  it 
that  made  her  heart  contract. 

"  You  are  ill  ?  "  she  said. 

Remembering  his  manners,. he  got  up:  "Excuse  me,  miss," 
he  answered.    "  I  wasn't  thinking.    No,  I'm  not  ill,  thank  you." 

"What  is  your  name?"  she  asked. 

He  tried  to  remember.  "  I'm  blessed  if  I  can  tell  you,"  he 
said,  addressing  the  country  at  large  in  the  effort  to  recall  it. 
It  was  the  name  he  had  given  when  he  came  to  the  camp,  which 
was  not  his  own,  that  escaped  him  now.  "But  they  call  mo 
Fusty  Ginger,  on  account  of  my  hambrosial  locks." 

He  ruffled  ^"s  hair  with  both  hands  and  grinned. 

"If  you  wc.J  ill  what  would  you  do?"  she  asked. 

Fusty  had  no  answer  ready  to  this  conundrum.  He  thought 
i'     ut.    "  If  I  was  in  London,"  he  said  at  last,  "  I'd  go  to  the 

opital." 

Lena  nodded.    "  I  hope  you  won't  be  ill,"  she  said. 

"Thank  you,  miss."  He  looked  at  her  attentively,  but 
was  thinking  of  something  else.  "Who  knows?"  he  added, 
smiling  as  at  a  pleasant  prospect. 

Lena,  driving  back  to  the  Castle  in  the  still  of  the  evening 
became  obsessed  by  a  phrase.  It  shaped  itself  rhythmically  to 
the  beat  of  her  horse's  hoofs:  "There  is  death  in  that  man's 
face." 

The  Power-there-is-no-gainsaying  had  taken  the  duke  at  his 
word  of  late,  and  was  forcing  him  to  "look  into  things"  to 
which  he  would  not  otherwise  have  paid  si  ocial  attention. 
Lena  was  the  instrument  chosen  on  several  occasions  for  this 
purpose.  The  duke,  be  it  remembered,  was  fond  of  girls  and 
they  all  loved  him.  He  was  the  chosen  confidant  of  many  girls 
in  society,  who  would  consult  him  in  their  difficulties  and  pour 
out  their  inmost  thoughts  to  him  with  unpremeditated  sin- 
cerity ;  and  he  never  failed  them.  In  so  far  as  he  could  under- 
stand and  help  he  did,  with  a  wise  discretion ;  and  many  a  girl 
had  reason  to  be  thankful  that  she  had  trusted  to  his  judgment 
at  a  crisis  and  shaped  her  future  by  his  advice.  A  common- 
place man  in  the  affairs  of  life  generally,  he  had  attained  with- 
out intention  to  a  unique  position  in  this  respect  and  was  quite 
unaware  of  it.    The  secret  of  his  attraction  remained  a  secret 
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even  to  himself.     Many  attributes,  all  those,  in  fact,  which 
are  essentially  the  attributes  of  a  gentleman,  must  have  been 
concerned  in  it;  not  the  least  being  the  honesty  of  his  liking, 
his  perfectly  scrupulous  disinterestedness.   There  were  occasions 
m  his  past  when  ho  appears  to  have  been  inconsistent  in  this 
but  he  was  not  really  so,  for  on  such  occasions  these  qualities 
had  not  been  expected  of  him.    It  was  in  the  matter  of  what 
was  expected  of  him  that  he  showed  his  consistency;  he  an- 
swered to  expectation  as  a  ship  to  its  rudder,  and  a  man  in 
his  position  IS  liable  involuntarily  to  excite  a  fine  variety  of 
expectations.     Ella  Banks  had  lifted  him  out  of  his  loneliness 
that    morning   when   ho   first   made   her   acquaintance.      Her 
strength,   her    serenity,   her   beauty-what   personality!    what 
charm!     So   his   thoughts   ran    upon   her;    and   none  of   the 
younger  men  could  have  thought  more  about  hor.     He  would 
have  been  glad  of  her  companionship  often,  and  he  had  not 
allowed  her  acquaintance  to  drop,  but  of  necessity  the  occasions 
upon  which  they  could  meet  and  converse  were  rare.    When  he 
did  see  her  he  always  took  care  to  mention  it  to  everybody  ex- 
cept the  duchess.    She  did  not  like  the  subject.    And  he  always 
said  much  the  same  thing:     "I  had  a  talk  with  Ella  Banks 
to-day.    Fine  girl.    Original  too.    I  hope  she  will  do  well." 

Like  Lena,  he  had  gone  for  a  solitary  walk  that  afternoon 
but  m  the  opposite  direction,  and  not  in  search  of  solitude 
He  was  in  his  lonesome  mood  that  day,  and  his  object  was  to 
walk  It  off.  He  had  also  the  latent  hope  commonly  experienced 
in  this  mood,  that  if  he  went  out,  chance  would  bring  him 
across  the  right  person  to  dissipate  it.  Chance  should  be  given 
a  chance  to  secure  success;  it  should  never  be  overworked  for 
want  of  a  helping  hand.  The  duke,  acting  on  this  principle, 
made  a  long  round  by  Red  Rose  Farm  to  Pratt's  Place,  and  fell 
in  with  Ella,  just  as  she  was  coming  away  from  her  studies 
with  Mrs.  Pratt.  Her  habits  were  so  regular,  it  was  easy  to 
time  her.  They  crossed  the  fields  together  to  Red  Rose 
iarm.  By  the  same  sort  of  chance  they  had  met  several 
times  since  they  first  became  acquainted,  and  always  with  the 
same  result.  The  duke  forgot  his  'oneliness  and  Ella  expanded 
as  with  no  me  else.  It  was  hard  to  say  which  was  the  happier 
for  the  time  being. 

The  duke  spent  the  evening  alone  in  his  own  room.     He 
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had  had  a  curtain  put  up  to  cover  the  portrait  of  his  grand- 
mother, and  generally  he  kept  it  covered,  but  that  evening  he 
drew  the  curtain  aside,  and  looked  long  at  the  picture.  While 
so  engaged  he  was  disturbed  by  a  knock  at  the  door.  He 
covered  the  picture  up  again  hurriedly,  seized  a  book,  and 
dropped  into  an  armchair,  like  a  man  who  was  afraid  of  being 
caught.  One  would  have  thought  that  looking  at  his  grand- 
mother's portrait  was  something  to  be  ashamed  of. 

The  knock  was  impatiently  repeated. 

"  Come  in,  bad  girl,"  he  said,  resignedly. 

"  How  did  you  know  it  was  me? "  Lena  asked  as  she  entered, 
accepting  the  sobriquet  as  a  matter  of  course. 

"  There  is  only  you  who  would  knock  at  this  august  portal 
with  such  vulgar  emphasis,"  he  answered,  putting  aside  his 

book. 

"  Vulgar  emphasis  is  good,"  she  said,  seating  herself  on  the 
arm  of  his  chair,  and  thoughtfully  stroking  the  site  of  his 
whiskers  up  the  wrong  way  to  make  the  bristles  crackle. 

"  Don't  Lena,"  he  said,  jerking  his  head  aside. 

Desisting,  she  put  her  arm  round  his  neck,  and  kissed  him 

instead. 

"  I  wonder  what  you  want ! "  he  said,  craning  his  neck  to 

look  at  her. 

She  rose  and  threw  herself  into  a  seat  opposite  to  him. 

Much  relieved,  he  resettled  himself,  folded  his  hands,  crossed 
his  legs  and,  waited. 

There  was  a  little  table  at  her  side  with  several  books  on 
it.  She  took  up  one  and  opened  it.  Her  eye  lighted  on  the 
words :    "  Barbara  had  only  just  time  to  hide  the  letter  in  her 

bosom." 

"  Why  on  earth,"  she  asked  irritably,  after  reading  the  pas- 
sage aloud,  "  do  men  always  make  heroines  hide  letters  in  their 
bosoms?  Only  a  man  who  had  never  worn  a  woman's  dress 
could  make  her  do  anything  so  impossible.  He  wouldn't  know 
how  difficult  it  is  to  place  a  letter  there,  nor  how  unsafe  it 
would  be  when  it  was  there.  I  once  tried  it,  to  be  a  heroine. 
In  the  books  they  always  deposit  it  there  hurriedly.  It  took 
me  quite  ten  minutes  to  accomplish  the  fe-t,  and  then  the 
letter  worked  do-       is  I  moved,      xl  finally  dropped  onto  the 

"She  turned  v        a  few  more  pages  and  agam  read  aloud: 
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luxury  of  tears  '-there  againl  "  she  criticised.     "  The  hero  hie 
always  throws  herself  on  the  ground  to  weep.    I  tried  that  Z 
once,  and  found  it  didn't  answer  at  all.     The  best  dLo  f  J 
good  cp  is  a  comfortable  easy-chair.     I  ne:e^    tt  -  elf  ,0 
until  I'm  seated  in  comfort"  "'.yst-ii  go 

♦  •      Vr  ^}^  answered,  somewhat  taken  aback  by  the  nues- 
tion-"oh,  of  course  I  have  a  good  cry  on  occasion/'         ' 
im  sorry  to  hear  there  is  evor  occasion,"  he  said  kindly 
I  shouldn't  have  thought  it."  ^^'naiy. 

"  Ah  1"  Lena  ejaculated.     "  One  half  of  the  world  doesn't 
know  how  the  other  half  lives  I " 

made  no  f urn.       .,        ry  into  her  sorrows.     He  waited  onc*» 
more    and  after  a  p.   30  she  began  again. 

bp«r  ft'l-^'l  ^T  ^''^.  T"  ^«"t«trings  pulled  till  you  can't 
bear  it  ?     she  asked,  with  a  puckered  forehead. 

ately?"  '   ^"^  ^"^^'""^  ^""  heartstrings  so  inconsider- 

"The  devil!"  she  answered. 

The  duke  lost  countenance  and  recovered  it 
ilow  do  you  know?"  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  there's  no  mistaking  his  touch,"  she  said.    "1  wonder 
how  you  can  go  on  as  you  do!  "  wonaer 

The  duke  sat  up  and  then  resettled  himself,  as  if  he  had 

:^nrdteir  ^"°  ^  -^^^^  '--'-'^'^^  -^*-'-  ^-  ^- 

''Aren't  you  going  to  tell  me  what  you  want?"  he  asked, 
hand,     "M  \    J-   '^\'T^^^^'  "^^«P'"^  ^»d  unclasping  her 

tt"  st^  1  '/  '°  ^f  '^  '^'''  '^'''  ^-'*  «^-ding  room 
n  It.  She  leant  forward  and  threw  her  hands  out  towards 
bm  Do  you  know,"  she  demanded,  "rich  man  that  you  are 
what  happens  here  to  the  poor  people  when  sickness  comes  ?" 
^0  he  rejoined,  startled.  "  At  least— well,  I  suppose  the 
usual  thin,,  as     ah  all  of  us.     They  either  get  Uter  or   -- 

himself  wb       ifV"'!^  "\^'  ^P^'^^'  ^'  '  ™^«  d°««  to  excuse 
oDvious  that  It  IS  silly  to  express  it. 

"  Oh,  dear!  how  clever  men  are  and  how  much  they  know! " 
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Lena  exclaimed,  looking  up  to  the  ceiling.  "Well"— she  low- 
ered her  eyes  to  his  level  and  smiled  deceitfully—"  I  suppose 
you  think  it  right  that  one  sick  person  should  be  given  as  good 
a  chance  to  recover  as  another?" 

"Well,  my  dear,  yes,  of  course.  Medical  attendance — er — 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

"Well,  allow  me  to  tell  you,  'all  that  sort  of  thing'  in- 
cludes everything,  except  medical  attendance,  which  the  sick 
poor  about  hero  do  not  have."    She  put  her  hand  to  her  head 

and  frowned. 

"Have  you  a  headache,  Lena?"  he  asked  sympathetically. 

"  No — yes.  At  least,  I  have  a  pain  in  my  head.  It  would 
look  like  forked  lightning  if  you  could  see  it.  It  comes  when 
I  have  to  think  with  a  sore  heart." 

"  Then  the  cure  for  it  is  to  unburden  your  heart." 

"  I'm  trying  to,  but  you  don't  help  me,"  she  complained. 

"I'm  doing  my  best,"  he  protested.  "If  you  can  tell  mo 
what  to  do  for  your  relief,  I  will  do  it.  If  you  cannot,  I  will 
try  to  find  out  for  myself." 

Her  countenance  cleared.  "  That's  like  you,"  she  said.  "  I 
believe  you'd  do  a  lot  of  good  if  you  knew  how.  I  can  show 
you  one  way — a  very  easy  one  for  you." 

"  I  am  sorry  it  is  easy,"  he  rejoined,  "  that  will  discount  the 

merit." 

"Not  at  all,"  she  answered.  "The  merits  of  a  duke  are 
always  looked  at  under  the  microscope." 

"Poor  dukes!  "  he  sighed. 

"On  the  contrary,  rich  dukes,  or  it  wouldn't  be  so,"  she 
flashed  back. 

"  You  are  a  cynical  young  person,"  he  admonished  her. 

"I'm  not,"  she  contradicted.  "It's  your  world  that's  the 
cynical  young  person.  I  don't  measure  worth  by  the  standard 
of  base  coin." 

"  The  world  will  learn  better  as  it  grows  older,''  he  hoped. 
"I__«r — dislike  cynicism  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  myself. 
Cynicism  is  a  poisonous  emanation  from  bad  natures.  But 
you've  not  told  me  yet ?" 

"No,  let  me  tell  you.     What  was  I  talking  about?" 

"  The  sick  poor,  I  believe — "  he  was  beginning. 

"  Yes,  that's  a  bit  of  it,"  she  caught  him  up.     "  The  other 
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She  waited  a  moment  for  this  to  sink  in,  and  then  went  on 
as  If  she  were  reading  a  leading  article  aloud.  "Owing  to 
bad  management  on  the  estate  of  Squire  Appleton  Pointz  and 
ho  disi^racefu  condition  of  the  village,  fever  is  chronic  among 
he  work-people,  typhoid  is  common,  also  phthisis,  and  oflat? 
there  have  been  cases  of  diphtheria  among  the  children.  There 
IS  no  possibility  of  isolating  such  cases  in  the  crowded  stae 
of  the  cottages,  and  no  place  to  which  they  can  be  sent  for 
proper  treatment." 

The  tinge  of  melancholy,  which  never  quite  left  the  kindly 
commonplace  face  of  the  duke,  deepened  now  as  he  listened: 
How  do  you  know  all  this? "  he  sp-d  sharply. 

I  know,"  she  snapped,  impatie      of  the  doubt.     "I'm  all 
over  the  place.     I've  seen  for  myself" 
last^^  thought  a  moment:  "But  what  can  /do?"  ho  said  at 

"You  are  the  only  one  who  can  do  anything."  she  an- 
swered hopefully.  "Uncle  Pointz  is  a  pauper.  The  Pratts 
would  help,  of  course;  they're  great  at  good  works.  But  you 
are  the  man.  ^ 

"What  for ? "  He  was  vexed  to  know,  she  was  so  long  com- 
mg  to  the  point.  ^ 

«h  "J°  ^"51"'?  a  hospital."  she  answered,  amazed  that  h- 
should  need  to  be  told.    "  Why  not  make  the  old  Dower  House 

w.f_h  at.  you  know,  because  some  of  your  duchesses  once  lived 

ho  It"  poTiteir'""  '"''  "^^^^^'""^  ^'  "'^  ^"^^--^" 

Wood.  But.  anyway.  I  apologise,  so  excuse  me  this  once  like 
he  dear  you  really  are."  She  knelt  dov^-n  beside  him.  "  Tfae 
house  IS  haunted,  you  know,"  she  said.  "  I  have  seen  the  light 
myself  irom  my  window  late  at  night.  The  poor  dead  duchess 
J.II  never  ha^e  rest  for  her  suffering  soul  until  something  is 
:ione  I'erhaps,  if  you  gave  the  house  up  to  the  sick,  she  would 
yc  released.  Good  works  are  the  salvation  of  ghosts." 
We  sat  thinking,  and  she  waited. 
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"Consider  it  settled,"  he  said  at  last,  with  a  deep  sigh. 
"You  shall  hare  your  hospital" 

She  flung  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  embraced  him  ecsta- 
tically. "Oh,  you  are  a  dear,"  she  cried.  "We  will  call  it 
•Her  Repose,'  and  you  and  I  will  know  that  it  is  dedicated 
to  the  repose  of  the  dear  dead  duchess." 

These  transports  over,  they  fell  to  discussing  the  plan,  ho 
as  eager  about  it  now  as  she  was. 

But  there  was  something  else— she  remembered  it  just  as 
they  were  separating.  "  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  Emily 
Ryecote?"  she  asked  abruptly. 

"What  about  her— the  pretty  one,  isn't  it?"  he  replied  m 

surprise. 
"Yes— the  pretty  one.    She's  disappeared— gone  oil! 
The  duke  had  been  saying  a  smiling  good-night  to  her  when 
she  sprang  this  upon  him.     The  smile  remaind  on  his  lips,  a 
cover  to  the  annoyance  which  was  working  in  his  mind.     It 
was  a  revival  of  what  he  had  felt  that  morning  in  the  fields 
when  Algernon  Pointz  passed  them,  and  Emily  left  him  ao 
abruptly  to  take  the  path  which  ended  in  a  stagnant  pond.    Ho 
questioned  Lena  now,  and  having  heard  all  that  she  could  tell 
him,  he  said :    "  I'll  send  for  old  Ryecote.    I  must  see  to  this." 
He  opened  the  door  for  her,  and  as  she  passed  out  sh^ 
kissed  him  "  good-night,"— and  went  to  bed,  well  satisfied  willi 
the  day's  entertainment.    Her  last  thought  was  of  "Her  Re- 
pose "  and  Fusty  Ginger.     "  I  shall  see  the  man  die  in  com^ 
fort,"  was  the  form  it  took. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

At  Pointz  there  was  no  comfort.  A  sense  of  things  gone  wronp 
pervaded  the  whole  place,  indoors  and  out.  The  blight  ot 
chronic  dissatisfaction  was  upon  it.  Every  member  of  the 
family  had  his  or  her  own  irivate  grievance,  besides  the  greai 
grievance  they  all  had  in  common,  the  lack  of  means  to  take 
their  proper  place  in  Society— as  they  would  have  expresse.; 
it— social  success  being  the  one  poor  little  ambition  upon  whicl 
their  narrow  minds  were  set.     The  power  of  display  was  th< 
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hrvrHkt?'r  i^  ***'"*  ""^ """^  '^^  "''"•"'  ^"'"^''f-  ^hoy  would 

tHJit  J""    ^^  °""'  **°"-'"  •"  '*'^*  '^"""t'--^-  t»  »>«  known  for 

their   av.8henterta,nment8  during  the  London  season,  to  mako 

xlTu  /v  /^"'.  '^'''  invitations  were  worth  fighting  for 
And  a  1  th.8  for  thcur  own  aggrandisement.  Never  would  they 
have  dreamt  of  entertaining  for  more  kindly  motives.  The 
P^asure  of  g.vmg  pleasure  was  unknown  to  them;  but  to  have 
been  m  a  position  to  patronise,  to  wound,  to  oxc-ito  envy,  would 

o?The  mos!  '''V7'7  ^P'^«''^'-  --Jd  have  K-en  I  Zior 
of  the  most  s,  rd.d  caleulation;  from  every  guest  invited  they 
would   have  expected   an   ample   return;    in  kind   frorT  their 
equals  ,n  rank    in  prestige  from  their  superiors,   in  homage 
from  the  erowd.     The  lack  of  means  to  this  end  they  f eh  to 
be^  a  wrong  and  resented  it  bitterly;  and  the  flavour  of  this 
bitterness  spoilt  their  taste  for  such  of  the  good  things  of  this 
world  as  were  well  within  their  reach.     Tncre  was  no  deligh 
for  them  m  nature    m  literature,  in  art.     With  th.  exception 
of    he  square  himself    not  one  of  them  could  have  been  made 
to  understand  that  there  is  joy   in  a  fine  thought  finely  ex- 
pressed; joy  m  the  feeling  subtly  stirred  by  a  fine  picture; 
oy  ,n  the  music  that  uplifts  the  soul;  joy  in  the  open  where 
the  grosser  appetites  of  the  flesh  cease  from  troubling,   and 
nature  makes  her  high  appeal  to  the  sense  of  beauty  purely 
%  none  of  these  things  were  they  satisfied.     Their  mean  am- 
bition obsessed  them.     It  obtruded   itself  into  moments  that 
m,sht  have  been  ecstatic  but  for  the  suggestion  of  something 
acking.  and  that  the  thing  which  they  had  trained  themselves 
o  regard  as  the  one  thing  needful-people;  the  kind  of  crowd 
hat  makes  an  occasion.     On  a  summer  day  they  could  only 
thmk  of  what  splendid  weather  it  was  for  an  outdoor  party- 
w.thout   a  party   all  the  glory  of  it  to  them  was   bali   and 
prohtless.    They  were  not  human  in  the  sense  of  being  humane  • 
they  were  gregarious  animals,  consorting  with  their  own  kind 
without  loving  them.    If  one  of  their  associat      ^ell.  the  whole 
herd  would  have  trampled  on  him.     All  their  ac.ons  were  in- 
stinctive, and  all  the  outcome  of  the  primary  instinct  of  self- 
preservation;  but  for  lack  of  foresight  they  were  wanton  of 
ho  means,  and   for  lack  of  adaptability  incapable  of  saving 
themselves   from   the  effects   of  their  own    idleness,   extrava 
=ance.  and  waste.     It  was  cross-bred,  this  last  generation  at 
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Pointz;  a  bad  crow  which  had  destroyed  in  them  the  graces 
of  tho  finer  strain.  The  blood  of  the  baser  kind  of  employers 
of  labour,  to  whom  business  is  business,  and  labourers  are 
merely  so  many  "hands"  to  be  worked  to  the  bone  for  the 
profits  in  which  thoy  arc  allowed  no  share,  had  swamped  the 
attenuated  stream,  thinned  by  Rcnerations  of  sclf-indulRcnce, 
which  tho  family  had  inheritwl  from  feudal  ancestors,  male  and 
female,  to  whom  thuir  ixjoiilc  had  betui  a  possession  to  bo  cared 
for.  In  this  generation  such  refinement  as  remained  to  them 
was  on  the  surface  only,  a  trick  of  manner.  Tho  coarseness 
and  strength  of  the  mother's  stock  had  prevailed,  and  tho  finer 
feelings  upon  which,  as  gentry,  they  had  prided  themselves, 
together  with  the  consideration  for  others  and  the  sympathetic 
insighi  which  is  so  largely  a  component  part  of  finer  feelings, 
were  extinct. 

There  was  none  of  the  jjicturesque  beauty  of  broken  hills 
at  Pointz  as  at  Castletield  Saye.  The  house  stood,  a  central  ob- 
ject, on  the  Flats— level  land,  backed  in  the  distance  by  the 
moors  and  fronted  by  the  sea.  The  district  was  bare  of  trwa, 
most  of  tho  available  timber  having  been  ruthlessly  sacrificed  to 
raise  money.  The  one  important  belt  still  loft,  girdled  the 
house  itself.  Surviving  giants  from  a  prehistoric  forest,  visible 
from  every  point  of  the  surrounding  landscape,  they  remained, 
upstanding  round  about  the  building  like  a  guard  of  honour, 
ostensibly  ready  for  the  purpose  of  defence,  but  in  reality  part 
of  the  parade,  an  addition  to  the  pomp  and  circumstance,  of 
the  family  pageant.  Although  it  had  gone  to  the  squire's 
heart  to  sacrifice  his  trees,  he  had  neglected  to  plant.  lie  hud 
resigned  himself  to  tho  loss  instead  of  actively  repairing  it, 
a  stultifying  attitude,  debilitating  to  the  character  if  it  bo 
adopted  while  there  is  still  something  to  be  done.  In  all  thcso 
long  years  a  goodly  growth  might  have  been  going  on,  filling' 
the  gaps  in  his  bare  hedgerows,  raising  young  plantations  to 
the  dignity  of  woods,  and  giving  him  a  wholesome  interest  in 
life  to  take  him  out  of  himself.  But  no!  he  had  no  initiative. 
Like  the  rest  of  his  herd,  when  one  grazing  ground  was  bare, 
his  habit  was  to  try  another.  The  desert  prospect  about  him 
vexed  his  heart,  but  his  only  remedy  was  to  turn  his  back  on 
it  by  jhutting  himself  up  in  his  library,  and  reading,  without 
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nf  fl'inK    M  f-T  '*^'*'^.°^  "■""  ">'«''y'nakinff  propon-itie,. 

Book.  wPrl  h?'  ""^I  """\"r  ""'^  '""^^"*'  '•  '^''^y  *'»"n.o«od. 
Book,  were  h.  anodyne  He  read  not  for  information  but  for 
digtraotion.  If  he  could  have  baninhed  "that  Clutterbuok " 
with  h.8  ponodical  bud^ota,  ho  would  have  baninh..,!  all  thought 
of  his  worriCH  from  bin  mind;  but  Cluftrrb.uk  had  to  bo 
faced,  and  8o  had  his  family,  and  ho  had  Mrs.  Pointz-particu- 
larly  Mtt    Pointz.  i-rn^u 

Tho  squire  considertd  Mrs.  Pointz  tho  mistake  of  hi«  life 
but  't  was  not  until  the  graciousncss.  which  comes  naturally  to 
a  well-bred   brood,   failed   to  appear  in  his  <,wn  family,   ihat 
he  discoverecl  It.  and  then  the  inference  he  drew  fron.  i(  was 
erroneous     He  attributed  to  her  birth  the  absence  of  the  m,al- 
.ties  m  which  Mrs.  Pointz  was  conspicuously  deficient.    He  had 
never  observed  that  refinement,  hiph  principles,  and   religion 
are  interdependent  qualities,  tho  outcome  of  carefully  formed 
character  and  hi^h  ideals,  rather  than  of  soc-al  position,  as  ho 
supposed.    The  best  specimens  of  humanity  are  produced  by  the 
l.fe  of  a  large   united  family,  bound  together  by  affection,  act- 
ing on  principle   dignified  by  habitual  courtesy;  theirs  is  good 
breeding  in  tho  best  sense  of  the  word-a  form  of  good  breed- 
ing possible  to  the  humblest  in  station.    It  seems  paradoxical 
to  talk  of  a  well-bred  mongrel,  but  there  is  such  a  thing-  a 
mongrel  with  admirable  points.     The  squire's  family  failed  in 
hese  points.     With  the  exception  of  Godiva.  they  were  more 
ho  children  of  their  mother  than  their  father.     Their  out- 
look  upon   life   was  her  outlook,   a   vulgar  outlook.     In   the 
vitiated  atmosphere  they  created  about  the  squire,   who  had 
been  trained  to  breathe  pure  air,  rarefied  by  refinement,  there 
was  no  health.     A  stronger  man  would  have  withstood  them. 
but    he  squiro  had  no  physique.     Ho  was  capable  of  isolated 
efforts,  but  these  left  him  exhausted,  to  fall  again  inevitably 
a  prey   to   his   environment.      A   small,   sallow,   hopeless,    ill- 
nounshed  man    he  lived  in  his  library,  steeped  in  his  books, 
and  sumunded,  so  far  as  was  possible,  by  such  influences  as 
he  could  collect  to  screen  him  from  the  truth  of  his  position, 
^very  glimpse  of  his  bare  acres  was  hidden  bv  the  great  tr^es 
up..u  which  he  looked  out;  and  every  appointment  about  him- 
beautiful  furniture,  silk  Persian  carpets,  fine  old  pictures,  valu- 
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able  book»-w«.  calculated  to  baninh  from  hi*  mind  ihe  haraa.- 
ing  recollection  of  hi»  embarra»*iHl  circumstance.. 

Interviews  with  Clutterbuck  were  n  trml  to  the  squire  He 
would  have  shirked  them  altogether  if  he  c..uld  but  that  wuk 
lot  possible.  The  U-st  that  ho  could  do  for  h.mself  was  to 
postpone  them.  thou«h  that  only  resulted  .n  ""'f '^^'i'"'"'; 
accumulation  of  trouble,  to  bo  met  eventually  with  msufficent 
Ln^th  for  half  the  number  When  ^^i^  happen-l  h.s  way 
was  to  dismiss  Clutterbuck  with  a  promise  to  consider  th 
matter,  such  promise  being  tantamount,  as  Clutterbuck  well 
knew,  to  a  postponement  aine  die.  ,,       *  * 

This  had  happened  time  and  again  with  regard  to  the  state 
of  the  village,  and  it  had  not  suited  Clutterbuck  s  own  c.n- 
;.n  em.  to  press  the  matter.  The  villagers  had  complamed 
in  vain,  but  lately  pressure  hud  come  from  the  Sanitary  Au- 
thorities, a  quarter  that  could  not  be  safely  ignored  for  long, 
and  CluUerbuck  found  it  imperatively  necessary  to  trouble  the 
squire.  He  came  for  the  purpose  just  after  breakfast  one  morn- 
■,ns,  the  time  when  it  pleased  the  squire  to  ««"le  himself  in  ho 
library  with  his  books,  and  he  particularly  disliked  to  be  di.- 
turS  As  a  natural  consequence  Clutterbuck's  intrusion  threw 
him  into  a  peculiarly  irritable  condition. 

Clutterbuck  excused  himself.       Tm  driven  to  tro-.W.  you. 
sir"  he  said,  and  his  tremendous  voice  was  calculated  to  inspir. 
he  Wief  that  the  force  which  drove  him  -"«\  »f «  .^';"^-^' 
been  irresistible.     The  way  in  which  the  squire's  debihta  c.l 
nerves  resented  the  noise  was  excruciating,     "i-l^  /^"X;.. 
Clutterbuck   n-peuted.     "But    it',    not    my    fault      I  ve  d 
rny  best.     I  could  manage  the  tenants,  though  there  s  a  ha.l 
spirit  abroad  amongst  them,  a  spirit  of  discontent    if  1  m>jv 
avso.     It  comes  from  Pratt's  Place.     It's  that  Adnam       It 
^vas  as  if  Clutterbuck  had  spat  out  when  he  mentioned  Adnam. 
He  knew  the  squire's  attitude  towards  Adnam  and  his  inno- 
vations, and  thought  to  propitiate  him  by  a  show  of  sub.er  - 
iency  to  his  opinion.    But  the  squire  only  glared  at  him     1 
i'd  not  share  Mrs.   Pointz's  respect  for  Clutterbuck.        1 
kept  the  people  quiet."  that  gentleman  pursued.  "  and  ^t  s  n..t 
the  people  now.    It's  them  Sanitary  Authorities.    They've  been 
poki^  and  peering,  and  putting  their  noses  -  -hf  e  "o  no.- 
ought  to  be     And  they've  made  a  report  "-Clutterbuck  haJ 
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•OHIO  papera  in  hi«  huiul,  oml  ho  now  o|)enfv)  one  of  them, 
nnd  began  to  read,  rondonainR  the  rejiort  an  ho  went  along  by 
oulling  out  the  worst  points  inconsci'utivcly ; 

"  The  coiiagea  in  the  village  of  Point t  are  for  the  most  part 
old  and  dilapidated,  without  spouting,  without  damp  touries. 
and  without  paving  of  the  curtilage  around  the  hoime,  $o  that 
the  rain-water  from  Ih  roofn  saturates  the  ground.  The  roofs 
are  of  rotten  thatch  or  defective  tiles,  which  thrralm  to  fall  in 
upon  the  inhabitants,  and  have  done  ao  more  than  once.  In 
aeveral  of  them  the  rain  comes  through  the  roof  and  trickles 
down  the  internal  walla.  .  .  .  Numbers  of  the  houses  are  with- 
out back  doora  or  hade  windows,  so  that  there  is  no  tht'ough 
ventilation.  The  windowa  are  very  small  and  often  do  not 
open.  .  .  .  Causea  of  nuisance  were  rubble  drains,  untrapped 
catchpits,  and  ditches  containing  stagnant  house  sewage  in 
proximity  to  dwellings.  .  .  .  The  tenants  complain  that  the 
landlord  will  not  do  any  repairs,  but  the  landlord's  agent,  they 
say,  will  always  supply  them  with  straw  or  a  few  tiles  for  the 
roof " 

The  squire  drew  down  the  pomers  of  his  mouth  at  this. 
"  The  '  landlord's  agent '  seems  to  be  a  man  of  means,"  he  said 
pointedly. 

"  I  use  the  moans  at  my  disposal,  sir,"  Clutterbuck  answered, 
not  without  dignity,  and  proceeded  to  read: 

"The  conditions  of  the  farmsteads  is  deplorable.  One  of 
the  principal  causes  of  nuisance  is  the  keeping  of  animals  and 
the  accumulation  of  manure  from  animals.  Very  rarely  has  a 
suitable  manure  pit  been  provided,  and  only  in  one  instance, 
thai  of  Red  Rose  Farm,  did  we  find  a  covered  one.  As  a  rule, 
manure  from  cattle,  horses,  and  pigs  was  thrown  into  heaps 
just  outside  the  buildings  from  which  it  had  to  be  removed. 
Much  of  this  was  washed  away  by  rain  into  the  channels  and 
ditches.  The  remainder  ivas  trodden  into  a  quagmire,  which 
on  some  of  the  farmsteads  is  of  enormous  extent.  .  .  .  Filthy 
cond'tion  of  the  cowsheds  .  .  .  unsuitable  character  of  the  dai- 
ri  /lere  cupboards,  without  light  or  ventilation,  cut  off  from 
the  living  room  by  a  Ino.te  partition,  and  nearly  always  used  a.v 
pantries  and  larders.     Frequently  an  accumulation  of  terrible 
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fiUK  manuHal  and  otherwise,  is  placed  ^^-f^'^^J^ZZ 
Ln  fc«  which  fresh  air  can  enter  the  so-called  dairy,  ihis  x» 
7e  !a^  on  the  farms  from  which  Closeminster  draws  tts 
tincZl  Zpply  of  milh.     The  r.    .heds  on  these  farms  are 

heams  for  a  roof,  and  greatly   overcrowded     fertile  breeding 
beams  l/^  '^  J"  '       .      "      j.  ord^r-d  'hat  a  copy  of  this 

vlaces  for  tuberculosis.  ...  it  c^.,  «ru  <^u, 

month,  but  without  result.  .  .  . 

The  squire  waa  sitting  at  his  writing-table,  -'^^if!  flutter- 
buck    standing  on  the  other  side  of  it,  went  on  with  the  re 
^^rt    he  rested  his  elbows  on  the  table,  and  covered  his  face 
Ith  his  hand     When  Clutt^rbuck  stopped,  he  looked  up,  with 
drawn  features  and  haggard  eyes. 

;:iSe=^i^:^P.  Hand  over  his  sleek  head  by 

''''^"I'saf  ft's  exaggerated!"  the  squire  reiterated,  thumping 

''^<H'i:etou  beent  any  of  the  farms,  or  in  any  of  the 
cottages  lately,  sir?"  Clutterbuck  asked  -^th  ^  show  of  con^ 
^^rr.  The  squire  had  not,  and  Clutterbuck  knew  it.  Its  a 
Tsldelr^^^^^^^  now  since  I  reported  their  condition  to  you 

"''^<' w'the  squire  interrupted;  ;;  and  I  got  you  money  for 
repairs;  what  did  you  do  with  it?"  , 

"A  mere  drop  in  the  ocean,  sir,  a  mere  drop  in  the  ocean. 
ClutterbTck  answered  blandly,  putting  aside  the  sum  as  n^ 
worth  accounting  for.    He  was  watching  the  BQUire^  cunnmg 
out  of  his  sharp  little  eyes,  and  behind  the  fat  that  ma^ke 
?he  et^ssion  o^  his  face,  a  smile  was  lurking.    The  squire  had 
never  aXd  how  the  money  was  spent,  had  never  been  to  see 
hTs  wife  had  taken  the  matter  in  hand,  and  he  had  left    he 
Stairs  to  her.    He  remembered  now.    Algernon  was  bothering 
Wm  for  money  at  the  time,  and  there  had  been  a  scene  with 
mS.  Poin'z  because  the  squire  firmly  refused  to  Paj  A^--   s 
debts  with  the  money  he  had  raised    or  repa-n  th    v.lla.e. 
Then  Mrs.  Pointz  suddenly  gave   m   and   agree.i   wuu 
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offered  to  relieve  him  of  all  trouble  in  the  matter;  was  ami- 
ability Itself;  peace  was  restored;  and  he  h.d  heard  no  more 
of  Algernons  debts,  troubled  himself  no  mere  about  the  cot- 
tages And  here  was  the  day  of  reckoning-not  a  long  score, 
he  had  only  to  put  two  and  two  together. 

He  thumped  the  table  again  with  his  fiat  and  ground  his 
teeth.  Befooled-disgraced.  And  all  his  own  fault,  more 
shame  to  him,  his  own  most  grievous  fault.  The  rage  in  him 
showed  Itself  without  a  word.  Clutterbuck  had  seen  nothing 
like  It  till  now.  The  man  before  him  was  transformed.  His 
eyes  glared;  he  looked  about  to  spring.  Involuntarily  Clutter- 
buck  drew  back  from  the  table. 

Then,  suddenly,  as  it  had  arisen,  the  tempest  ceased  to  rage. 
Ihe  squire  sank  back  into  his  chair  inert,  exhausted. 

"What's  to  be  done?"  he  said  weakly. 

Clutterbuck  looked  about  him,  as  if  searching  for  a  sug- 
ges^tion.    He  was  masterly  in  the  way  of  not  committing  him- 

"  I  must  have  money,"  the  squire  proceeded. 
"  There's  money  to  be  had,"  Clutterbuck  assured  him  hope- 
fully. 

"Where?  How?  There  isn't  a  penny  of  profit  being  got 
oif  the  estate  by  anybody.  We're  all  ruined-we— landed  pro- 
prietors all  over  the  country,  by  this  accursed  Free  Trade." 

"No,  sir,  excuse  me,  there's  money  beins?  made.  Emery 
Pratt  is  making  money,  Hallbin  is  making  money,  and  Ellery 
banks— It's  wonderful  the  money  he's  been  making  of  late." 

"How?"  the  squire  demanded. 

Clutterbuck  shrugged  his  shoulders  slightly:  -Intensive  cul- 
ture manuring,  choosing  the  right  seed.  He  says  there's  twenty 
or  thirty  stalks  to  be  got  from  one  grain  of  "wheat.  Pratt 
bepan  it,  Hallbin's  followed,  and  Banks  took  a  leaf  out  of 
their  books.  He's  been  manuring  heavily.  You  can't  get  any- 
thing out  of  the  land  if  you  put  nothing  into  it,  that's  what 
he  says.  The  land  won't  enrich  itself  if  you  keep  it  poor.  But 
Its  grateful.  Give  and  it'll  give  again;  double  and  treble  what 
It  receives.  Ellery  Banks  has  scored  on  every  crop  this  sea- 
son." 

"^  Where  did  he  get  the  capital  ? "  the  squire  asked  sharply. 
That  girl  of  his.     She  started  him,  they  say." 
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"But  I  thought,"  the  squire  cicUimed,  thinking  of  the  only 
„.y  te  knew  of  b,  which  .  b.nd»n,e  woman  could  cm  1.^ 

sun,.,  "I  though,  she  was  -"-""'J,"^^ 'g,^  ^„,  .  ,h„„„,d 
"  Oh  yea ;  none  better.    It  s  ner  lace.    ouc  , 

pounds  fro.     the  duchess  for  one  piece." 

"I've  heard  of  that  piece,"  said  the  squire.       But  since, 

^'^^|het^a  laT"Ltune's  worth  to  some  Americans  that 
camet  Siminster  awhile  ago,"  Clutt^rbuck  assei.ed  Posi- 
tively.    "I  have  it  for  a  fact  from  Hallbm.    H.  drove  her 
tVift  ^flv  she  sold  the  lace,  and  she  told  him. 

The  squire  took  up  a  paper  knife,  and  criss-crossed    he 

?j~:;:i^rL^i:t-^^^^^^^^ 

The  wonder-loving  are  liberal  with  their  ^^nre^-  ,^ 

"Yes    sir,  that's  true,"  Clutterbuck  agreed.       -But  there s 
no  dou?t  Tout  Ellery's  crops.    I  -P^t^Vhrk^Le  o 
had  to  have  extra  men  to  get  them  in.    And  ^«  «,  l^^f  *f^^^j 
?hexn  on."    Clutterbuck  coughed  d^P-^^-^^^  ^^^^J,^^^^^^^^ 
"The  lease  of  Red  Rose  Farm  is  running  out.     The  increase 

in  value  must  be  ^^^^i^^''"''— "  ^^j^ .     u  The  rent  should  be 
.isL^T^our;e'a\  tnttho  is  iust  beginning  to 

raisea  K.      ^^       'ted.     •  if«  a  dirty  mean  system." 
^fthtw  t7Z  knife  down  on  the  tabH  and  sat  up. 
"You  can  go,"  he  said. 

Clutterbuck  put  up  his  papers  ^^p^-f^      ,,^^^,  ^^all  1 
"And  the  Sanitary  Inspector,  sir?     he  sam, 

''^^Ive  that  report,"  said  the  squire.     "  And  bring  me  th. 
details,  contracts,  vouchers,  everything  concerning    he  repa. 

done  with  the  money  I  gave  you  ^f /^T/^.^  P^Good  m<.rn 

"  Yes   sir  "  Clutterbuck  answered  dutifully.       Oood  morn 

ing   !ir''     The  squire  pursed  up   his  mouth   and   eyed  luj 

L^Snly"  Good  morning,  sir,"  Clutterbuck  repeated  almost  p. 

'"But  the  only  response  was  what  he  saw  for  himself  in  th 
squire's  face.    The  squire  had  his  eye  on  him. 

Left  alone,  the  squire  sank  back  in  his  chair.    He  could  fac 
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Mrs.  Pointz  burst  into  the  mom  •     "  Tk^_    •  i    i 

of  workmpn  nt  +1,^  a  ■  ^^^'^  ^^  ^  ^^ole  posse 

••  i-rtr.  rtt^^rs'"^ '°  ^^^  ''"■"  "■"  -'■--'• 

■of'lo„«"  r    ""■"•  '"'  """^■'    ^"^  "■™W-''«  I  '-  the™, 
Mrs.  Pointz  was  taken  aback.    There  wna  „  „«^  *        •     i  • 

i^rM^s'p  T^b  ^'^  ""^  ^^ « -"LrwrnTeart  t:  n^st'; 

men—"  «t«™™ered,    "the    insolence,    common    work- 

answetdTt!"  ""  '''''""*^^^  ^"^  "°^  ^^^  ^^"-    ^  footman 

;;Some  workmen  wish  to  see  me?"  the  squire  said, 
i  "8 J  Sir. 

"  Show  them  in." 
"  Yes,  sir." 

^Jho  man  withdrew.     The  squire  returned  to  his  seat  at  the 

deceit' sT/r*i"  ^^*^''^''^'  ^^*^  *^«^^  ''^^  in  their  hands- 
et L.?''""^!"^  ^""'  "^^^^"*^-^  smartened  up  in  their 
beat  for  the  occasion.     The  squire  had  feared  that  i    was  a 
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deputation  from  his  own  people,  and  was  relieved  when  he 
recognised  the  Sunday  clothes  in  which  he  had  seen  Adnams 
men  week  after  week  march  into  church.    There  was  a  healthy, 
prosperous  air  about  them,  the  result  of  the  wholesome  con- 
ditions of  their  life  of  late.    They  had  evidently  not  come  to 
beg    and  that  was  another  relief  to  the  squire,  nor  did  .hey 
seem  anxious.     As  they  came  in  they  touched  their  foreheads 
with  their  caps  by  way  of  salute,  and  then  formed  up  at  a 
resp'-ctful  distance  in  front  of  the  writing-table,  and  glance<; 
about  them  with  frank  interest  in  the  squire's  luxurious  sur 
roundings,  but  with  a  detached  air,  as  though  their  part  in  th. 
proceedings  was  to  be  passive.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  which  th. 
squire  discovered  immediately,  they  had  put  their  case  unre 
servedly  into  the  hands  of  one  of  their  number,  the  most  m 
conspicuous  in  appearance,  and  left  it  in  full  faith  to  him  t 
do  their  business  for  tht-^xi.    It  cannot  be  said  that  he  came  t 
the  front;  he  seemed  to  have  been  worked  there  at  the  wil 
of  the  majority;  made  apparent  by  eye  and  gesture,  as  the; 
silently  edged  him  forward.    But  he  was  quite  at  his  ease. 

"We  have  to  apologise  for  this  intrusion,  sir,  he  saic 
"and  ♦o  thank  you  for  having  the  goodness  to  receive  us. 

"  Your  coming  here  is  a  most  improper  proceeding,  JMr 
Pointz  said  severely,  giving  the  squire  no  time  to  speak  fc 
himself  ''  If  you  have  any  grievance,  you  should  have  gon 
to  Mr.  Clutterbuck,  the  estate  agent.  He  is  the  proper  perso 
to  attend  to  your  business,  whatever  it  is.  The  squire  h| 
more  important  matters  to  see  to.    A  pretty  thing  it  would  \ 

if  he  was  to  be  troubled " 

The  squire  turned  on  her,  driven  to  assert  himself  by  ci 
flicker  of  a  smile  which  he  detected  on  the  face  of  the  l>tt 
man  "  Since  they  are  hers,  I  will  attend  to  them  myself,  1 
said,  in  a  rasping,  peremptory  tone  that  surprised  her  in 
silence.    "Who  are  you,  and  what  is  your  business  with  mei 

^  "  We  are  workmen  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Adnam  Pratt,"  t 
little  man  replied,  "but  about  to  be  dismissed,  our-er-j 
for  him  being  finished.  He  authorises  me  to  say  that  he  c 
give  each  man  here  an  excellent  character  both  for  indust 

and  stt.^diness."  ,  . 

"  A  few  months'  character,  earned  for  the  purpose  of  imp( 
ing  upon  us,"  Mrs.  Pointz  burst  out  again. 
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The  squire  stopped  her  with  an  impatient  j^sture 
They  have  been  here  over  a  year    anri  tf  j        , 

fc.-e  they  ea.e  here  has  been  carefuTin;uLd  il'^^^^^^^^^^ 
man  pursued  imperturbably      "  Wfi  hU         .     L     '      ^  ''"'® 

fo^e,  e„p>„,er,.  and  .  f^„  .u?,a,- 1^;^  t^^f  .':"" 
careers  in  every  case"  »'«ctory  record  of  their 

broZ*"""  '""  '"''"  '■""^"^  <>">  ^'>"-.  ™i.in.  hi,  eye- 

eha:aS.;;."r  rs',:,,;'"^''  --  '^'.  »■.  ">«  ^»i..  „, 

This  masked  retreat  was  helped  bv  Mrq   P„,„.,      i     u 
■n  again  before  the  squire  eould  sift  th!  '  7''"  ''"'" 

.0  the  bottom  with  otler  question,      """  '""■'"""■"■  '■"^^"^^ 

i.71f7::.-'""'  """  '""'^'^  •■"»*"  *e  said.   -We 

^r-n^h^^od'j!^/"-'^--^^^ 

a..d rr::' LTs'S  rri'-t-s  j^^ '"« -^^  — • 

.ottke'-'tSl'  .^"^e^'w^^'th'e  mtir  ^'fl  ^T  " 
*„ced-at  them  both!  made  hr^^  ^  ■"°"  '°°'^-^-' 

for  them.    "Theylr^anxio..!        '  "''".■"'"•'  ""'   "''"""■™' 
"1  they  see  an  o^ni  °  Z  ,1°  '""'""  '•"  ""'"  "^'stbourhood, 

^ » .^  as  t^  rtr.jr^°;:ttr,hr?r "  ^°-  ""■  ™""' 
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England  has  fallen  far  behind  the  times.    The  area  cultivated 
having  been  reduced,  the  agricultural  labourers  have  been  either 
sent  or  driven  away  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  in 
the  cities.     Here,  in  this  fertile  region,  this  fine  climate,  one 
sees  field  after  field  given  over  to  what  you  call  'permanent 
pasture '—grass  three   inches  high   and  thistles  in  profusion, 
hardly  enough  to  feed  one  -'ow  on  each  three  acres;  yet  this 
land  might  be  producing  rich  and  profitable  crops.    While  the 
British  farmer  struggles  on  in  the  old  way,  a  totally  new  agri- 
culture has  been  created  abroad,  a  system  as  superior  to  modern 
farming  as  modem  farming  is  to  the  old  three-field  system 
of  our  ancestors.     The  rotation  system  has  given  us  one  cru]. 
every  year  to  the  six  or  nine  crops  which  might  be  produced 
in  a  twelvemonth  by  intensive  high  farming.     Twenty-eight 
bushels  of  corn  to   the  acre   is  the  average  with   which  the 
British  farmer  contents  himself.    Of  late  Mr.  Emery  Pratt- — " 
But  this  was  too  much  for  Mrs.  Pointz's  self-control.    "  Mr. 
Emery  Pratt,"  she  burst  out  again.     "Are  you  holding  up  a 
common  yeoman  person  by  way  of  example  to  us?" 

"  Excuse  me,  madam,  if  I  venture  to  correct  you,"  the  little 
man  said,  with  great  suavity.  "An  uncommon  'yeoman  per- 
son.' The  breed  is  becoming  extinct.  There  will  never  be 
another  Yeoman  Pratt.  Seraph  Pratt,  a  good  man  on  the  Inii.l 
too,  will  be  'Esquire'  as  soou  as  he  comes  into  the  property. 
There  are  those  who  will  be  only  too  glad  to  conciliate  him  with 
that  or  any  other  form  of  flattery  that  may  appeal  to  him— 
a  wife,  say,  from  amongst  their  daughters— by  way  of  interest 
on  the  mortgages  he  holds  on  their  land."  He  bowed  to  her  a^^ 
if  to  put  a  full  stop  to  that  part  of  the  discussion,  and  resumed 
his  address  to  the  squire  at  the  point  where  he  had  been  in- 
terrupted—" Yeoman  Pratt  and  Farmer  Hallbin  have  reaehea 
from  forty  to  fifty  bushels.  Under  the  allotment  system,  in 
other  places  an  even  higher  average  is  reached." 

The  squire  sat  up.  "Have  you  come  to  talk  to  me  about 
allotments?"  he  demanded  angrily. 

"  There  are  several  farms  unlet  on  this  property,"  the  little 
man  replied  indirectly;  "and  many  cottages  deserted  and  in 
ruins.  There  is  great  wealth  to  be  got  out  of  che  land  were 
it  properly  developed.  Enlightened  methods  of  cultivatidu 
would  make  you  master  of  one  of  the  finest  properties  in  the 


"  Mr. 
up  a 
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than  a  docoration,  becauM  nf  ,ll    ■  .,"  "°"  ''"'"  ■"""' 

l.e  had  learnt  to  ^e^'rit     With  ?T"'^  ""■  '"  "'■■''■ 

dutiea  „,  his  POaitionT4ht       v/a:;'';:,;-:"''''""  fj'" 
our  to  good  nractic-fll  nurr,^.^  f      u      "^f'"^"  "'»  sense  of  hon- 

to  whki  hoTutriiSr  e ted^  b^T  bl"'''*  ^"  iK''^^'' 
a8  he  was.  he  had  no  perceotion  .f  tU        .7'"  •"<l>viduali8t 

human  interests  anritTcver  occurred  to'h'r"'-"^^  ""'  ""^ 

paid  to  Society  in  return  for  thL.;-  ''"^^  ^'"'''"^^  **^«t  ^« 

•keen  con.  Ja.i  jrhlratror^or.^  ^s  'h"'  S 
no  objection  to  extend  these  in  his  own  case-  infZZ  T        1 

but  ot  the  whole  nation.     Any  attemnt  tr.  a    *u-  ,    ' 

I^n^Ma-t'i  L''j„''<:;''h^Tne'"L'r,r  r-T"''- 

practice,  that  were  .ancient  by  P^eede,^ ^71°""  'u  °''' 
consider  any  plan  hitherto  untrL      Son  ll'    h  ™    ''  T 

special  h„.he.r,  his  an.ip..Er.:-.he,r'Lt"rt„Ta„r 

"d^aS  r  Ef r.'i """"  ■'"■'"•'■^«  ■"  *°ir:,s 

aavocated  by  his  pohtical  opponents;  self-interest  whiob  tt,„^ 
s  ate.    Ho  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  there  were  men  of 

were  2  ''fu'TT  '^'  ^'^'''''  ^^^  ^e  declared  ThaTSiey 
were  men  of  bad  character,  outcasts;  or,  if  it  were  a  case  in 
which  such  slander  was  too  obviously  ridiculous,  that  they  were 

at  large.  The  very  word  "  reform  "  was  an  offence  to  him  It 
was  one  of  several  words-such  as  "  radical."  "  enterprise  ™"  ex 

rt;  hm'^Tr"-^'^^'  '-'  ''-'  ''-''  orS'signm-' 
ance  tor  him.     The  opposite  party  used  them,  therefore  were 
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they  debased;  and  only  to  low.  vulgar,  and  debased  uses  could 
they  bo  put.     "  Radical "  stood  only  for  a  detestable  pohtical 
pir^y;  "reform"  meant  low  Radical  measurea;  "enterprise 
vep.cMntyd  the  blatant  advertisements  of  vulgar  tradesmen, 
pushing  their  wares;  'experiments"  were  the  tricks  by  feckless 
adventurers  to  attain  their  own  questionable  ends.     With  this 
bias,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  theory  that  property  mmht  b« 
as  advantageously  dealt  with  by  other  means  than  those  which 
had  been  handed  down  to  h=m  by  tradition  as  the  only  means 
possible  for  a  gentleman,  should  stir  him  to  resentment.    When 
the  little  man  followed  up  his  mention  of  the  "  allotment  sys- 
tem" with  the  three  objectionable  words  in  one  phrase,  the 
squire  thumped  the  table  to  stop  him;  but  the  little  man  choos- 
ing to  misunderstand,  only  bowed   as  if  in  acknowledgment 
of  tentative  applause,  and  proceeded  with  increased  animation 
like  one  encouraged.     The  squire's  irritation  had  not  escaped 
him,  however,  and,  divining  the  cause  of  it.  he  went  otT  on 
another  tack.    As  he  spoke,  the  squire's  attention  became  keenly 
riveted,  but  less  on  what  he  was  saying  than  on  the  man  him- 
self. 

"Whistling,"  he  continued   "is  a  national  propensity   in 
England.     Dryden's  Cymon,  you  will  remember,  whistled  as 
he  went  for  want  of  thought.    So  do  the  English.    They  whittle 
their  way  along,  they  don't  think.     Moreover,  they  are  sus- 
picious of  any  one  who  does  think.     And  if  to  the  faculty  o 
thought  be  added  the  endeavor  to  turn  thought  to  practical 
account,  the  thinker  is  viewed  with  aversion,  opposed,  shunned 
cast  out,  trampled  to  death.     Yet  the  country  is  at  the  mercj 
of  some  few  thinkers  in  every  generation,  who.  whether  the} 
are  thinking  rightly  or  wrongly,  by  the  power  of  thought  easilj 
impel  the  thoughtless  whither  they  will.     The  country  is  ful 
of  dull,  slow-witted  people,  inhospitable  to  such  a  degree  t ha 
they  will  not  entertain  even  an  idea  if  they  can  help  it.    Oen 
erous  impulses  are  the  exception,  but  at  odd  times  people  wil 
fly  to  an  extreme  under  the  impulsion  of  emotion  roused  b: 
some   circumstance  which  touches   them   sentimentally,   sucl 
as  the  Jumbo  incident.    The  nation  does  well  to  speak  of  tb 
bulk  of  itself  as  'the  common  herd,'  for  most  herd-like  ar 
the  people  in  all  their  propensities;   a  blundering,  stick-m 
the-mud  people,  liable  to  panic,  but,  for  lack  of  fine  perception 
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Z^Xit"  ^  J«*>^°»otion,  when  they  must  bo  moved,  by  dogs 
barking  at  the.r  heela.  and  sticks  rattling  on  their  backs     Ut 

shall  be  slaves,  to  the  amusement  of  the  world-which  sees 
them  ens  aved  by  catchwords;  in  bondage  to  the  propS 
inVlhe'ir  ''^  by  their  intellectual  apathy;  left  behind  gro^! 
mg  the.r  way.  while  .ther  nations  with  their  eyes  open  fhoot 

;t  ofTht' GreT'f  m'"^'^  "i""'"*^  Post-Great^'t  Happ  ! 
hTma°„'endeaW'*  ^"'"^'"-^-^  "  ^he  right  goal  of'^all 

The  little  man  paused  here,  but  the  squire,  with  his  hand 
on  Mrs.  Pomtz's  arm  to  restrain  her.  nodded  t^  him  to  go  on 
It  was  not  hke  h.m  to  allow  himself  to  be  harangued  bv  a 
workman    but  this  particular  workman  perplexed  hfm    and  it 
was  for  the  purpose  of  making  him  out  that  he  listened 

Suggestion  is  the  force  that  moulds  opinion  here,"  the 
httle  man  pursued.  "  Y  ,„  discountenance  inquiry;  you  reject 
knowledge;    you    act    on    suggestion-malevolenT  suggesi  on 

bv'theTt'.  '""''"  '^"'''f'  ^''  ""^'"^  y«-  own  ms ties 
by  the  faith  you  put  in  phrases,  and  the  kind  of  phrases  in 
which  you  put  your  faith.  '  Agricultural  depression,'  'no  profit 
or  the  farmer,  the  hopeless  condition  of  the  unemployed' 
foreip  competition '-there  you  are!  Those  are  the  phrases 
t  '^^.^f  J°"  ^^7  «"bmitted  as  though  they  were  fiats  not  to 

k  aTct  th  J'tb    T"^""  """"^^''^  ^^  *^«™-    ^°"  have  made 
.t  a  fact  that  the  land  does  not  support  its  population  by  ac- 

Sr  h  tl  """T'T  *^"*  '*  «^-««t-and  rejecting  the  proofs 

hat  It  can.    How  have  you  met  'foreign  competition'?    By 

leaymg  your  markets  empty  of  national  produce;  by  ceasing  to 

3  01:.!^  '^'"'??''''-  ^'^  '''''^'''  "^  foreign  competiLn 
IS  co-operation.  Have  you  applied  it?  Not  you!  The  dis- 
covery did  not  come  from  the  right  source.  It  was  made  by 
practical  working  people,  and  you  will  take  no  advice  from 

nothii     1  .^'''       u'^'^  ='°""'"'  ""^  ^^  ^^^'^  governing,  with 
nothing  left  you  but  your  pride.    So  the  people,  with  millions 

nol,    -/l'^  lying  waste  about  them,  and  the  will  and  the 

enou.kLfl,''T/'*''^*^'^  ^'^^*  h"*  "««  ^*'  *«  produce 
enough  for  the  whc^e  nation  and  to  spare,  have  grown  an^^ic 

under  your  laws  which  compel  them  to  give  in  and  pay  out. 
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Upwards  of  sixty  millions  annually  go  to  the  forcignpr  for 
petty  produce  alone— eggs,  butter,  bacon,  cheese,  vegetables, 
fruit— why?  With  knowledge,  which  is  easy  of  acquisition, 
and  energy,  there  is  wealth  enough  to  be  had  in  the  land, 
who  is  to  blame  that  it  lies  idle?  The  landowners  who  have 
resigned  themselves  to  ignorance  and  impoverishment.  For 
what  do  they  know  of  the  land  and  its  resources,  most  of  them  ? 
Just  what  they  can  learn  by  tramping  over  the  fields  in  the 

autumn  with  a  gun.     These  are  the  legislators " 

"  Cincinnatus  was  one  of  the  kind,"  the  squire  interrupted 
him  with  a  grim  smile,  "and  legislated  pretty  successfully.  1 

believe." 

"  Yes,"  was  the  quick  rejoinder,   "  but  Cincinnatus  could 

handle  a  plough." 

Mrs.  Pointz,  no  longer  to  l)e  restrained,  burst  out  at  this: 
"  I  know  what  you  are  1     You're  a  common  agitator  I  " 

"  1  am  sorry,  madam,  to  have  agitated  you." 

"  You  have  not  agitated  me."  she  retorted  angrily. 

Men  have  a  code  of  signals  by  which  they  can  make  them- 
selves understood  lo  each  other  on  the  subject  of  women;  and 
nothing  brings  two  men  together  more  surely  than  the  per- 
ception in  common  of  something  that  is  "So  like  a  woman!" 
With  an  exchange  of  glances  the  squire  and  the  speaker  found 
thems«  'n  agreement  on  the  subject  of  a  contentious  woman, 

and  thb  .^alre  became  tolerant  of  the  man  regardless  of  his 
opinions. 

"  You  are  well  paid  for  this,  I  am  sure,"  she  went  on. 

"  The  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  madam,  is  my  only  reward," 

he  replied. 

The  squire  lost  countenance.  The  men  laugheu.  "Good 
old  Mickleham!"  one  of  them  muttered  audibly. 

"Is  your  name  Mickleham?"  the  squire  asked. 

"  Yes— sir." 

"What  are  you?" 

There  was  a  movement  amongst  the  men,  a  coming  together, 
as  their  interest  concentrated  on  the  answer  to  this  question. 

"  I  am  spokesman  for  the  party,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Got  out  of  it  again  1  "  one  of  the  men  whispered. 

"  You  bet !  "  expressed  the  general  opinion. 

"  You  have  something  to  gain,"  Mrs.  Pointz  hotly  insisted. 
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a  conclusion  to  bo  drnwn  frr^r^  *u        .  ^"     ^"^'■•'  ""« 

«.mre.  with  .y.J::ZiLz  t:.i«  i^f  :'T"  -;"  "■" 

was  trying  to  arrive  at  it      Hn  U  i,    .  u  "'^^rvous  frown, 

com  him.  "^'  ""^  ■"""'  "  '«"•»  <1W  not  con- 

"I  was  going  to  say,"  Micklehain  rejoined    "flint  tl,    i     j 

s::™  I's^iLirra  r^  "^ "?  l-™  tr  :i,t 

enterprise     Lm  l.im  f„ll       .i!    ■   ■  .     ^"  "as  no  initial  ve,  no 

prise'o("„„rtl  s.:  7,^^;""t:r "";'  '""rv-"  ™'"- 

-I  o£  his  barren  fndividuaS  .^\nZ  htLinn'".!""""; 
wrps  co-operative "  "imacu  in  the  great 

ho,'h''sb:j;r"is'";'SbMht  "-"t  "^*'-''-  •"-■«  - 

»i    Hos  a  ;„nk  Soo°I    t     f,°' ^"l. ''<'  "■"  »<■«  "hat  thi,  man 

•hin  o„d  of  the  wZ  Vy'lf"    ThTl'°.'''r  "  "'"  *"  "■" 
aero  of  it  im  to  ♦>,     u         "^^  P^*  t°e  land  from  you,  every 

'^{im  "eTot'ht  tThr/ir.S'd-rr '°  '-^  °" 

washing-days!"  dripping  rags  on 

The  squire  had  shied  at  the  obnoxious  word  "onterrr;.   " 
and  would  probably  have  enri^^  tU^  ■  ^      •  enterprise-, 

she  had  held  her  peace    h,!ft      •  !  '"^^^'^^^  «*  ^hat  point  if 
oppose  her  ^       '  ^"*  ^^'  interference  provoked  him  to 
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''Will  you  be  quiet!"  he  said,  hia  voice  muffled  by  rage. 

Then,  turning,  ho  nodded  to  Mickleham.     "What  ia  it  you 

want  ?"  he  demanded.  . 

"  I  want  to  point  out  that  there  is  wealth  m  your  estate  if 

you  chtwftc  to  develop  it."  Mickleham  answered.     "  You  coul.l 

produce  in  quantities  everything  now  beinj?  imported  to  tlic 

enrirhment  of  other  countries.     Pointz   is   in   a   particularly 

good  position  for  the  purpose.    You  have  a  large  market  near 

at  hand     Closeminster  and  its  environs  would  take  all  that  y<.u 

could  send,  and  be  only  too  glad  to  get  it.    It  would  pay  you 

to  sell  your  good  English  produce  at  less  than  the  cost  ot 

foreign  importations,  because  the  cost  of  transport  for  such  » 

short  distance  would  be   infinitesimal.     Here  are  men   ready 

and  willing  to  work  with  you  on  equitable  terma.  men  enou^'ll 

to  make  a  beginning;  and  there  are  plenty  more  to  be  hud— 

The  squire  was  frowning  portentously.    "  You  glib  theorist* 

overlook  the  difficulties,"  he  said. 

"  In  this  matter  the  difficulties  have  been  the  same  every 
where,  and  everywhere  they  have  been  successfully  oonquem 
when  they  were  properly  tackled.  Surely  England  can  do  whai 
little  Denmark  has  done !  "  .1 

"  I  suppose  these  gentlemen  can  guarantee  the  capital  nee 
essary?"  the  squire  asked  ironically. 

"  The  capital  will  be  forthcoming,"  the  little  man  replied. 
The    squire    laughed    grimly,      "/n-deed!"    he   ejaculatc.1 
"Farms  on  equal  terms,  I  suppose,  small  holdings,  allotments 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  eh  ?    No,  thank  you  1 "    He  eTnphasi.« 
his  refusal  with  a  thump  of  his  fist  on  the  table.     There    va 
a  pause,  during  which  he  sat  glowering  at  the  men.    He  sal  hc 
with  some  of  the  finest  land  in  the  county  lying  waste  abou 
him-  blinded  by  prejudice  even  to  his  own  best  interests;  hi.l*' 
bound  by  conservatism;  without  adaptability;  unable  to  realis 
that  any  change  could  be  a  change  for  the  better. 
"You  have  your  answer,"  he  said  at  last. 
Mickleham  bowed.    Then,  with  a  gesture,  motioned  to  1 1 
men  to  go.    Touching  their  foreheads  with  their  caps  again  b 
way  of  salute  to  the  squire,  they  turned,  and  filed  out  of  th 
room  as  they  had  entered  it.  stolidly. 

Mickleham  was  about  to  follow  them,  when  a  picture  on  tli 
wall  caught  his  eye.    "  Goya  1 "  he  exclaimed.    He  went  up  t 
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the  pieture.  and  looked   into   it.     "  Yo«.   by  .lovo-Ooya!     I 

Ttrr^       ,r"^  ^^^l^^^-^^l^^  b„t  Hto,„H.d  .h«rt.  and  it  wttH 
as  It  he  had  auddtnly  viUt'vd  himself. 

The  squire  had  bc-en  Koin«  to  think  som-thinff  too-what 
wa«  ,t?     The  thought  elude<l  him.     "  V«„  ner.  sayi,.,-|»  ho 

The  little  man  was  peering  into  the  picture  upa.n.  aud 
n,^am  he  bum  uut:  "Yvh,  I  am  ri«hf.  C),„.  of  ,1...  finest 
^.j-erimens  of  GoyaV  art  I've  evor  Hecnl  YouVo  a  ri,h  man 
to  be  able  to  keep  it,  squire!" 

Mrs.  Pointz  b..ile<l  over  at  this.  She  juni[.od  up.  "  Man!  " 
she  cried,  "you  forfi:«"t  ymirsdf  stnuiKely!" 

Miekkjiam  looked  at  lu-r  quickly,  like  m,.  su<ldonlv  recalled 
u>  Jiimself,  and  puzzled  to  think  where  he  i< 

"I  beg  your  panlou.  gracious  ludy."  h,.  sai.l.  "a  thousand 
imrdons.     \ou  speak  the  truth.     I  ha<l   for-..(t,.„  n.yself  ' 

"This  18  intolerable,  really  intoleralile."  Mrs  Pointz  pro- 
l.-ste<l  attacKinp  ,ho  s,,uire.  "How  lon^  are  you  going  to  en- 
dure the  in.solenee  of  this  rreafuref" 

The  squire  rose.  In  anything:  but  his  own  business  he  wa. 
not  a  fool.  He  looketl  at  the  (I..ya  and  he  looked  at  Mickle- 
ham.  Their  eyes  met.  and  it  was  a  look  of  intelli^^ence  that 
naahcd  between   them. 

"You  were  saying—?"  the  squire  queried  ajrain. 
"I  know  a  collector  of  CJoyas."  Miekleham  answered  eagerly 
iie  was  speaking  now  with  great  anii-atiou.  'Jle  has  been 
on  thejookout  for  this  picture  for  years.  It  was  known  to 
exist,  but  It  could  not  be  found.  He  would  give  a  good  deal 
t'>  possess  it." 

It  seemed  to  the  squire  that  he  had  hear.1  <.f  this  collector 
before:  what  was  his  name? 

"But  I  am  wasting  your  valuable  time."  the  littl.^  man  went 
on  before  he  could  ask.  "  Pray  excuse  me.  i'our  servant,  dear 
madam."  ho  bowed  low  to  Mrs.  ±=ointz,  less  formally  to  the 
squire,  and  was  gone  abruptly. 

Mrs.  Pointz  stood  with  clenched  fists  and  her  arms  stretched 
down  on  either  side,  foaming  with  indignation.  "  Well !  "  she 
a.most  shrieked.  '"Dear  madam'!"  Bui  Jiere  her  outraged 
dignity  choked  her,  and  it  was  several  moments  before  she 
could  articulate  another  word.     "  Insulted."  she  gasped  at  last, 
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"by  a  common  workman.  'Dear  madam'!  And  you  stood 
there  and  let  him.  The  liberty  1  A  low,  vulgar  Socialist— and 
you — cowering !  " 

That  was  the  mistake  she  made.  The  squire  was  not  of  the 
cur  kind;  what  little  blood  he  had  in  him  was  good.  And  he 
had  not  given  her  her  head  because  he  was  afraid  of  her,  but 
because  he  was  indolent,  and  it  required  less  effort  to  sit  tight 
than  to  pull  up.  Also  he  had  never  fully  realised  until  that 
morning  what  an  amount  of  vice  there  was  in  her  capers.  The 
sportsman  holds  that  vice  must  be  dealt  with  severely,  and 
the  squire  was  a  sportsman.  He  looked  at  her.  The  skin 
roughtened  by  gluttony,  and  brick-red  now  with  rage ;  the  ugly 
pepper  and  salt  of  her  coarse  ill-dressed  hair;  the  gaunt  form 
bared  of  all  grace  of  womanly  softness  by  the  attrition  of  mean 
thought  and  strife;  every  repulsive  detail  of  her  personality  be- 
took in  at  a  glance,  and  his  distaste  for  her  showed  as  never 
before  in  the  expression  of  his  face.  Abusive  epithets  arc 
weapons  of  the  boomerang  type;  they  recoil  in  contempt  on  the 
person  who  hurls  them.  There  was  strength  in  the  squire  at 
that  moment,  and  she  felt  it.  F^r  domineering  spirit,  the 
cowardly  spirit  of  the  bully,  san.  ,  the  clammy  chill  of  an 
unaccountable  dread  crisped  her  flesh. 

"  Why  do  you  look  at  me  like  that  ?  "  she  demanded,  making 
an  unsuccessful  effort  to  hide  the  trepidation  that  was  gaining 
upon  her. 

With  a  contemptuous  smile  the  squire  glanced  from  her  to 

the  Goya. 

"Your  powers  of  penetration  are  as  remarkable,"  he  said 
with  cutting  sarcasm,  "as  your  tact  and  delicacy."  He  sur- 
veyed her  again  from  head  to  foot.  "  You  can  go,"  he  added, 
as  if  he  were  dismissing  an  unsatisfactory  servant.  "I  have 
no  further  use  for  you." 

"Appleton!"  she  remonstrated,  clasping  her  hands. 

"It  is  an  unpleasant  ?ight,  a  woman  cowering,"  he  ob- 
served. 

"Oh,  Appleton,"  she  was  beginning 

"  You  heard  what  I  said,"  he  interrupted  harshly.  "  I  have 
no  further  use  for  you.  This  is  a  shock  to  you,  I  am  afraid. 
You  had  not  realised  that  I  am  the  kind  of  worm  that  turns 
with  a  vengeance,  always,  sooner  or  later?"     He  looked  like 
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another  man.  Standing  there,  cool,  sarcastic,  smiling  disagr^ 
ably,  he  seemed  to  expand,  as  is  the  disconcerting  way  at  ^^^ 
of  small  men  whose  reserve  of  power  has  been  Tnadelatdy 
gauged  by  the,r  weight  avoirdupois.     "Do  you  hear  me ?"  hi 

Toi  r^GoV  r^a'T^T  'T'  '"*  ^^^'^-rraSfng  hi 
ZT.    iT  '^^^  ^'^  clenched  fist,  and  at  every  sen- 

tence took  a  step  towards  her,  and  she  a  step  back  nearer  to  the 
door-"go  and  trouble  me  no  more!  Gof  before  I  ri„g  and 
have  you  turned  out  of  the  room  I  Go-and  help  Clu  terbuck 
o  account  to  me  for  the  money  which  you  two  had  from  mt 
for  the  repairs  of  the  cottages  at  Pointz  " 

■f  i*  M^*'  r'?.*  '"^'  '^®  P"*  ^"  h^^ds  up  to  her  head   as 
if  the  blow  had  been  physical  and  the  pain  of  it  was  tW 
and  turned  and  fled.     Just  then  the  squire  caught  rglmp'S 
of  his  own  face  m  a  mirror  on  the  wall,  a  strange  face  oTt  S 

cttsr '-' ''-'''  ^" '''' '-'  -  -^«  ^^  P^-n1  ?o 


CHAPTER  XXX 

Mrs  Pointz,  flying  in  a  panic  headlong  from  the  library,  ran 
up  agamst  her  son  Algernon  in  the  hall.  He  had  arrivS  un^ 
expectedly  and  the  sudden  sight  of  him  added  to  the  disorder 
of  his  mother's  mind.  uworaer 

is  hV>lt^orZ''Z  ^^"^^     ?'  '"^^'  ''  ''^  ^^«*  '«  it?  What 
«  mt  """^'/  ;f  f  °«  to  him  and  shaking  him  vehemently. 

nn,>,       r*  'f^^K  ^'  ^"'^"'•^^  «««"y'  «^^«Pins  her  arm  and 
pushing  her  before  hi„,  i„to  the  morning-room,  which  ha^ened 

in/htt°^^  before  hi„,.  all  bewildered,  clasping  and  unclasp- 
Sg  ^    ^°^  ^''  ^'  '^  ^"  '^"'^  ""^  ««°^«- 

;;rour  father,"  she  cried.    "That  horrid  little  man " 

He  If  \  ^Vf  °^  ^^^^^'"  A'^«™°"  checked  her. 

p^w^trrcerd^^  °'  ^^^-^^^^  ^^-  ---'^^^  ^^-'« 
Of  'bo'ih  o7\hr """  °' '™'"  ^'^  "^°^^^'- "  ^  -- 1  -• 
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Algernon  pushed  her  into  an  armchair.  Since  evidently  it 
was  not  his  affairs  that  were  the  cause  of  her  agitation,  he 

did  not  mind. 

"  There  1"  he  said,  "sit  still  and  recover  yourself.  When 
you  can  speak  coherently  perhaps  you'll  tell  me  what  you're 
making  such  a  scene  about.  The  servants  in  the  hall  must 
have  thought  you  mad." 

"  Never  mind  the  servants,"  she  retorted.  What  are  serv- 
ants? It  was  that  man— that  little  man.  He's  on  agitator. 
He's  a  Socialist.  He's  got  hold  of  your  father.  There's  some 
understanding  between  them.  The  Goya  did  it.  I  saw  them 
look  at  each  other.  Your  father  was  awful.  He  turned  me  out 
of   the   room.     It's    all    about    the    money.     Money,    money, 

"There,  that'll  do,"  Algernon  said  nastily.  "Don't  let's 
have  any  more  hysterics.  I  can't  stand  hysterics  and  I  won't. 
I'm  in  difficulties  myself.  And  I  came  down  here  to  you  for 
help  and  find  you  going  on  like  a  lunatic." 

"  I  can't  help  you,"  she  cried.  "  I  can't  help  any  one.  i 
want  help  myself.    I've  helped  you  too  much.    Go  away." 

"With  pleasure,  if  that's  any  help  to  you,"  he  said,  ihe 
gong  sounded  just  then.  He  waited  until  he  could  make  him- 
self heard  again.  "Are  you  coming  to  lunch?  he  asked. 
She  shook  her  head.  "  Shall  I  send  you  some  ? "  Agam  she 
shook  her  head.  Then  she  pulled  herself  together  and  sat  up. 
The  claims  of  her  appetite,  always  liberally  indulged,  had  been 
roused  by  the  sound  of  the  gong,  and  became  on  the  mstant 
importunate.  There  was  still  something  left  to  live  for.  Aftei 
a  quick  mental  survey  of  the  dining-room  table  in  comparison 
with  the  limited  choice  that  would  be  brought  to  her  here,  on 
a  tray,  she  decided  for  the  wider  sphere  of  action. 

"  I'll  follow  you  presently,"  she  said,  speaking  m  her  norma 

""^Algernon  strode  off  without  another  word  or  look.  He  hac 
inherited  appetite  from  his  mother,  an  astonishing  appetit( 
for  a  variety  of  things,  most  of  them  undesirable. 

The  family,  with  the  exception  of  the  squire  and  his  lady 
had  begun  luncheon  when  he  entered  the  dining-room.  TheP 
was  a  general  exclamation  at  his  unexpected  appearance.  Lem 
Kedlock,  in  her  riding  habit,  was  one  of  the  party. 
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"You  here?  Well,  that  is  cheering  at  all  events,"  was 
Algernon's  conciliatory  greeting.  He  hated  her  and  feared  her 
too.  With  her  uncanny  insight  she  always  made  him  feel  that 
from  her  no  secrets  could  for  long  be  hidden;  and  her  opinion 
of  him,  to  which  she  gave  unqualified  expression,  and  recklessly 
sharp  tongue,  made  her  as  unsafe  as  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  on 
a  bonfire.  There  was  no  frightening  her,  no  winning  her  by 
flattery;  he  had  tried  both  expedients  and  been  badly  worsted. 
His  only  hope  was  in  a  carefal  restraint  of  manner  and  a  con- 
fcistent  show  of  respect. 

"  You  rode  over  ? "  he  said,  taking  a  seat  opposite  to  her. 

"  Not  exactly,"  she  replied.  "  I  happened  to  be  riding  by 
when  the  pangs  of  hunger  seized  me,  and  I  came  in  to  forajre 
for  food."  ^ 

Mrs.  Pointz  stalked  into  the  room  and  took  her  seat.  She 
had  made  herself  presentable  with  a  celerity  that  did  credit  to 
her  self-control.  A  little  extra  grimness  was  the  only  trace  left 
of  the  recent  storm.  Her  eyes  for  such  kindly  fruits  of  the 
earth  as  decked  the  sideboard  was  as  alert  as  ever;  her  appetite 
was  unimpaired;  and,  at  the  same  time,  her  social  interests, 
in  so  far  as  Lena  might  further  them,  were  not  neglected.  She 
bestowed  a  peck  on  Lena's  cheek,  which  that  young  lady  politely 
rose  and  went  forward  to  receive. 

"Don't  get  up,  my  dear,"  Mrs.  Pointz  protested.  "I  am 
late.  It  has  been  a  busy  morning."  She  stopped  to  peer  into 
a  dish  which  the  butler  had  brought  to  her.  When  she  had 
rioted  amongst  the  contents  with  a  fork  and  spoon,  picking  and 
choosing  each  morsel  she  took,  she  resumed :  "  And  how  is  the 
dear  duchess?  And  the  duke?  And  Lady  Ann?  Is  there  any 
news  at  the  Castle?" 

"Oh,  they're  all  right,"  Lena  answered.  "At  least,  Ann 
isn't  very  bright.    Some  cardiac  affection,  I'm  afraid." 

Algernon  pricked  up  his  ears  at  this,  but  as  Mrs.  Pointz 
mistook  "cardiac"  for  a  nonsensical  reference  to  games  of 
cards,  the  statement  only  puzzled  her. 

"  No  news,  I  think,"  Lena  rattled  on.  "  Oh,  yes,  I  forgot. 
The  duke  has  had  his  grandmother's  portrait  covered  up  with  a 
curtain." 

They  all  looked  "Why?"  at  her.  She  answered  their  in- 
quiring eyes  off-hand. 
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"  The  reason  he  gives  is  that  a  picture  becomes  invisible  if 
you  see  it  every  day,  and  it  is  hard  both  on  you  and  on  the 
picture,  if  it  be  a  good  one,  that  you  should  lose  sight  of  it 
in  that  way.  He  considers  that  the  only  way  to  treat  great 
works  of  art  with  proper  respect  is  as  the  Japanese  treat  them, 
by  keeping  them  rolled  up  out  of  sight  most  of  the  time — so 
he  says.  But  I  think  myself  that  he  finds  it  inconvenient  to 
have  his  grandmother's  eyes  always  upon  him.  Have  you  ever 
noticed  her  eyes?  She  looks  right  through  you  into  the  inmost 
secret  chamber  of  your  mind.  I  have  always  to  do  a  hurried 
spring-cleaning  and  readjust  my  mental  furniture  to  make  the 
place  decently  presentable,  when  she  looks  at  me.  I  expect  the 
duke  has  to  do  the  same,  poor  dear  old  youth,  and  finds  the 
restraint  intolerable." 

"  Pate  de  foie  graa,"  Mrs.  Pointz  commanded  the  butler.  "  If 
you  have  none,  then  get  some.  In  any  case  get  some.  Open 
a  fresh  pot." 

The  butler,  the  only  servant  present,  left  the  room. 

"  Any  news  here  ? "  Lena  asked  in  return.  She  looked  at 
Mrs.  Pointz  expectantly,  for  she  knew  of  the  deputation  to  the 
squire  that  morning,  and  was  anxious  about  the  result.  But 
Mrs.  Pointz  was  thinking  of  pate  de  foie  gras  and  took  no 
notice. 

"It's  time  there  was  some  news  here,"  Algernon  remarked, 
looking  at  his  numerous  sisters.  "  Weddings  in  the  family  are 
long  overdue.    Look  at  Godiva  1 " 

Godiva  bridled. 

"What's  wrong  with  Godiva?"  Lena  said  sharply,  seeing 
with  pity  that  the  taunt  had  hit  Godiva  hard. 

"  Well — er — Godiva  is  our  eldest  hope,"  Algernon  rejoined 
suavely,  but  with  a  look  that  somehow  made  apparent  her  age, 
her  thinness,  her  blotched  complexion,  her  lustreless  hair — 
every  disadvantage  of  her  appearance  looked  at  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  marriage  market.  "It  is  for  her  to  set  an 
example.  So  many  girls  are  a  heavy  burden  for  an  estate  to 
carry;  and  this  estate  can't  carry  you  all  permanently." 

"  You  mean  you'll  turn  us  all  out  when  you  come  into  it  ? " 
Godiva  said. 

"  Well,  my  dear  Godiva,"  Algernon  answered,  "  I  would  not 
put  it  80  coarsely  myself.    But,  as  a  man  of  property,  my  duty 
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will  be  to  marry.    And  then  what  will  become  of  you  all?    I 
am  speaking  in  your  own  interests." 

"How  kindl"  said  Godiva.  "And  such  a  help  too,  seeing 
that  we  only  need  to  be  reminded  of  our  duty  and  we  shall  at 
once  go  and  do  it.  I  am  Miss  Pointz  of  Pointz.  Whom  would 
you  recommend  me  to  take  of  ail  the  eligible  young  men  you 
bring  here?" 

"Scored  there,  Godiva  I"  Lena  applauded.  Algernon  never 
did  anythmg  to  further  his  sisters'  interests. 

"  My  advice  to  you.  Miss  Pointz,  is  to  take  anything  you 
can  get,'  he  said.  "Why  not  Seraph  Pratt,  if  he'll  have  you? 
Hell  have  what  he  would  call  a  tidy  bit,  I  expect.  And  he'll 
be  '  Esquire '  right  enough  as  soon  as  his  father's  out  of  the 
way." 

Mrs.  Pointz  uttered  p.  cry  that  startled  them  all.  "  That's 
what  he  said !  "  she  exclaimed. 

"Steady,  mother,"  Algernon  warned  her.  "If  you've  fin- 
ished your  lunch,  perhaps  you'd  better  go  and  rest." 

"  Go  and  rest,"  she  replied,  "  after  all  I've  gone  through 
this  morning!  This  house  has  been  overrun  with  Socialists, 
Lena,  and  agitators,  and  I've  been  grossly  insulted,  and—"  she 
began  to  whimper-— "  there  was  no  one  to  defend  me.  Your 
uncle  was  the  worst  of  all." 

"Nonsense,  auntie,"  Lena  said  kindly,  getting  up  as  she 
spoke  and  going  to  her.  "You  must  be  mistaken.  It  was 
Adnam's  men  who  were  here  this  morning,  and  they're  all 
decent  bodies.  Come,  let  me  take  you  to  your  room,  and  bathe 
your  poor  head,  and  you  tell  me  all  about  it.    The  duchess  will 

want  to  know " 

Lena  dropped  this  pearl  of  a  suggestion  haphazard,  but 
nothing  could  have  been  more  effectual.  It  opened  up  a  de- 
lightful prospect  to  Mrs.  Pointz  of  coming  into  intimate  touch 
with  the  duchess,  who  had  always  kept  her  at  arm's  length. 
The  pate  de  foie  gras  ceased  to  be  worth  waiting  for.  "  Yes !  " 
she  exclaimed,  staggering  to  her  feet,  "the  duchess  must  knowl 
Lena,  you  will  tell  her  all?  She  has  a  feeling  heart.  She  will 
imderstand." 

Lena  put  an  arm  round  Mrs.  Pointz,  and  took  her  up  to  her 
room.  Mrs.  Pointz,  with  a  view  to  what  the  duchess  was  to 
be  told,  did  her  best  to  make  her  sufferings  apparent.    She  re- 
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quired  much  assistance  to  be  got  upstairs,  and,  once  in  hei 
room,  gave  herself  up  to  Lena's  ministrations  like  one  too  ex 
hausted  to  do  anything  for  herself,  or  to  care  what  happened 
to  her.  But  all  the  time  she  talked— talked  for  the  benefit  oi 
the  duchess.  So  long  as  she  kept  this  object  before  her,  she 
expressed  the  most  proper  sentiments,  but  these,  as  she  pro- 
ceeded, became  inextricably  mixed  up  with  the  resentment  and 
bitterness  which  actually  possessed  her,  the  result  being  a  curi- 
ous mingling  of  pious  resignation  to  the  will  of  heaven  and 
abusive  threats  aimed  at  the  squire  and  the  whole  situation. 

"I  do  not  regret  a  single  sacrifice  I  have  made  for  my 
husband  and  family,"  she  protested,  "  and  heaven  knows  I  have 
been  sacrificing  myself  all  the  time.  And  I  have  laboured  too ! 
What  wculd  have  become  of  the  property  but  for  me  with  that 
wretched  incapable  man  letting  everything  go  to  rack  and  ruin 
rather  than  trouble  himself?  Self-indulgence,  Lena,  that's  what 
it  is.  They're  all  alike.  They  haven't  a  scruple,  not  one  of  the 
family.  You  can't  believe  a  word  they  say.  But  they  shall 
see  now  what  I  can  do  I  Heaven  has  seen  fit  to  afflict  me,  and 
doubtless  it  is  all  for  the  best.  Thy  will  be  done  is  what  I 
always  say,  and  never  a  word  have  they  had  from  me  but  what 
was  gentle  and  loving.  It's  the  only  way  to  teach  them,  and 
I  have  taught  them.  And  now  to  be  spoken  to  like  that  and 
turned  out  of  the  room— but  I'll  make  him  pay  for  it — with  a 
stick,  if  there's  no  other  way." 

Lena,  tendijig  her  body  and  mind  with  a  beautiful  thorough- 
ness, soothed  her  with  sympathetic  words  and  magnetic  touch, 
packed  her  up  on  a  sofa,  and  finally  induced  her  to  compose 
herself  "for  everybody's  sake."  By  that  time  she  was  gen- 
uinely exhausted.  It  was  her  habit  to  sleep  at  this  hour,  and 
finally  habit  prevailed,  and  she  dropped  off.  Lena  stood  look- 
ing at  her  for  a  while  to  make  sure,  then  she  noiselessly  low- 
ered the  blinds,  and  stole  from  the  room.  Finding  Mrs. 
Pointz's  maid  lingering  in  the  corridor,  expecting  to  be  called, 
word  having  reached  her  that  "  there  were  tantrums  on,"  Lena 
gave  her  orders  to  take  her  lady  tea  as  soon  as  she  should  awake. 
Then  she  went  down  to  the  hall.  The  affectionate  family,  ac- 
customed to  "tantrums,"  had  dispersed;  not  a  soul  was  about. 

What  Lena  had  gathered  principally  from  Mrs.  Pointz's 
ravings  was  that  the  squire  was  much  to  be  pitied.    The  desire 
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to  help  and  comfort  is  common  enough,  the  power  to  do  either 
her  best  ,n  times  of  trouble.  She  went  at  once  to  theTbra^ 
table    with  his  elbows  resting  upon  it,  and  his  face  covered 

She  nut  h  ^'  '?l'  '^''  ^"*"  *^^  '--•  -d  '-ked  up 

She  put  her  arm  round  his  neck  and  kissed  his  face  all  over 

For  a  moment  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  was  going  to  laugh  or 

erj'.     Finally  he  laughed.     It  was  Lena-Lena  the  tiresome 

thTbad'i"*"'?^'^  Ir  '''''  '^''^^^^"^'  ^^^  tt  g  Tand 
"m".'  ^J""'?'-     The  squire  extricated  himself. 
That!    do."  he  said.    "I  am  not  accustomed  to  so  much 
affection  all  at  once.    It  is  too  much  for  me" 

Enough  to  make  you  sick-O  Lo.d!"     She  looked  round  ap- 
prehensively and  dropped  her  voice.    '•  It's  a  good  thing  auntie 

knocked  her  flat-and  it  was  such  a  good  specimen."  she  added 

Tncf  <  L"  ^  *'""'*  *'v^°'*  '^^^-^^ « ^•^"^-  -<i^ 

lunch,  and  an  empty  man  is  like  a  ship  without  ballast,  easily 
upset  Come  and  have  some  lunch.  There's  nobody  about. 
We  shall  have  the  dming-room  to  ourselves,  and  the  table 
has  not  been  cleared." 

"I  have  no  appetite."  said  the  squire. 

"Indeed,"  she  rejoined.    "I  envy  you" 
hung^r^  ^°''   ^^^   °°   ^'^'^^"  ^'   ^^«^^'°^«d.     "Are  you 

"Famishing,"  she  replied,  inwardly  offering  her  benevolent 
mtention  as  whitewash  for  the  falsehood.  "Riding  does  make 
you  voracious,  especially  when  you're  late  for  lunch.    Come! " 

Ihe  squire  rose  at  once,  the  hospitable  instinct  paramount, 
bbe  clasped  her  hands  round  his  arm,  and  deposited  him  in  hia 
own  seat  at  the  dining-room  table. 

uJ'^f^  ''I'*  °°  ourselves,"  she  said,  mixing  him  a  whiskey 
and  soda  as  she  spoke,  which  he  took  from  her  hand  and  drank 
mechanically.  "  So  much  nicer.  We  can't  talk  secrets  with 
the  servants  in  the  room." 

"Why,  what  secrets  have  you  to  talk?"  he  asked,  beginning 
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to  revive  under  the  influence  of  the  whiskey  and  soda.    "  Here, 
git  down,  and  let  me  do  the  waiting." 

"No,  let  me— for  a  treat." 

She  had  been  carving  a  bird  while  she  waa  speaking,  and 
now  set  a  dainty  morsel  before  him.  The  beneficent  spirit 
helping  him,  he  took  to  it  kindly.  Lena,  by  way  of  penance, 
kept  up  the  pretence  of  hunger  by  eating  too,  while  at  the  same 
time  she  saw  to  it  that  the  squire  made  a  satisfactory  luncheon. 
Diverted  by  her  lively  chatter,  he  cast  off  his  cares  for  the 
moment  and  responded  to  her  kindly  attentions.  When  he 
would  eat  no  more,  she  lighted  a  cigarette  for  him  and  poured 
out  a  glass  of  liqueur. 

"Now,  what  shall  we  play  at?"  she  said,  but  she  gave  him 
no  time  to  reply.  "  Suppose  you  ride  back  with  me?  I  dare 
bet  you've  not  been  out  to-day." 

"No,"  he  said,  and  instantly  the  morning  misery  swept 
back  upon  him.  "  But  I  must  go  now.  I  must  go  to  Pointz. 
And  I  want  to  see  Emery  Pratt! " 

"  We'll  go  together,"  she  said,  rising  and  ringing  the  bell. 
"Ill  order  the  horses." 

The  nrillage  was  out  of  her  way,  but  she  insisted  on  Ac- 
companying the  squire.    The  autumn  afternoon  was  closb  — 
grey  and  still.     The  age-old  trees  shed  their  yellowing  lerves 
about  them  as  they  rode  beneath.     The  trampling  feet  of  the 
horses  alone  broke  the  silence.    Lena,  always  keenly  sens.tive 
to  atmospheric  influences,  was  analysing  her  own  sensat  ons; 
the  squire,  in  sombre  thought,  glanced  about  him,  as  if  the 
place  were  new  to  him  and  not  to  his  taste.    Until  they  were 
clear  of  the  grounds   about   the  house,   however,   there   was 
nothing  at  all  disturbing  to  be  seen.    Here,  the  air  of  affluenco 
which  it  was  the  policy  of  the  family  to  keep  up  in  their  im- 
mediate surroundings,  both  to  hide  from  themselves  all  re- 
minder of  the  real  state  of  their  affairs  and  to  impose  upon 
the  public,  was  well  maintained.     Everything  that  should  be 
trim  was  trimmed,  and  even  in  the  wild  luxuriance  of  the 
park,  there  was  evidence  of  lavish  expenditure.     The  roads 
were  well  kept.    There  was  no  rankness  or  overgrowth  in  brake 
or  hollow  to  suggest  neglect.     Nature  had  been  curbed  and 
restrained  by  art  on  every  side  just  to  that  point  of  ordered 
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disorder  which  makes  the  beauty  of  such  places.  The  squire 
sighed  as  he  looked  about  him.  If  he  had  had  the  money,  he 
assured  himself,  he  would  have  kept  up  his  whole  estate  to 
this  level,  but,  considering  how  little  he  had,  he  took  credit 
to  himself  for  having  done  even  so  much.  It  did  not  occur 
to  him  that  the  money  might  have  been  more  usefully  spent, 
and  more  kindly,  on  helpinfr  his  people  to  help  themselves,  than 
on  the  care  of  decorative  shrubs. 

Beyond  this  belt  of  beauty  he  saw  nothing  to  reassure  him. 
All  about  the  lovely  land,  so  rich  in  possibilities,  so  barren  of 
produce — a  land  that  might  have  been  keeping  hundreds  of 
families  in  health  and  comfort,  in  that  something  even  which 
is  above  comfort,  which  allows  leisure  for  the  higher  delights, 
ihe  social  graces  wherein  lies  the  charm  of  life — this  once  popu- 
lous countryside  lay  for  the  most  part  idle,  silent,  deserted ;  its 
people  scattered  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  forgotten  but  not 
forgetful  of  the  homeland  which  had  cast  them  out.  Many  of 
the  farms  and  cottages  were  eiupty,  some  in  ruins,  all  more 
or  less  poverty-stricken;  and  everywhere,  in  pathetic  touches, 
there  were  signs  of  the  slow  oncoming  and  desolation  of  a 
sure  decline  from  prosperity  and  usefulness  into  a  hopeless  state 
of  neglect — hopeless,  that  is  to  say,  so  long  as  its  condition 
was  to  be  determined  by  a  decadent,  incapable  owner,  held  in 
bondage  by  the  mass  of  antiquated  prejudices  to  which  he 
clung  with  all  the  resolution  he  ever  showed. 

"  Where's  your  groom — where's  Brown  ? "  the  squire  asked 
suddenly.     "Wasn't  he  with  you  to-day?" 

"Ye-yes,"  she  answered  hesitating,  and  looking  about  her 
vaguely,  as  if  she  expected  to  discover  Brown  in  the  hedges; 
"  but  I  seem  to  have  mislaid  him." 

The  squire,  suspecting  mischief,  looked  about  him  too,  but 
he  said  no  more  on  the  subject,  and,  beyond  this,  they  scarcely 
exchanged  a  word  from  the  time  they  set  oflF  until  they  arrived 
at  the  grazing  lands,  a  tract  which  had  been  gradually  ex- 
tended by  fields  gone  out  of  cultivation,  and  left  to  lay  them- 
selves down  in  permanent  pasture,  of  the  scantiest,  for  want  of 
tendance.  The  sheltering  hedgerows  here,  lovely  in  their  wild 
luxuriance,  were  a  delight  to  the  eye,  so  long  as  the  eye  sought 
nothing  but  the  beputy  of  wild  luxuriance;  but  a  thoughtful 
spectator,  lookiui^  beyond  the  hedgerows  into  the  fields  would 
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have  found  the  picture  unsatiBfying  because  incomplete.  There 
was  nothing  for  the  hedgerows  to  shelter;  the  purpose  of  their 
existence  had  ceased  to  be. 

Lena  looked  about  her  critically.  The  love  of  the  land  wa^ 
in  her  blood,  and  the  dismal  poverty  of  these  bare  fields  affecte<l 
her  spirits.  For  the  purpose  of  shaking  off  the  influence,  she 
made  a  poor  effort  to  jest. 

"  Good  grazing  ground  for  donkeys !  "  she  remarked. 
The  squire  raised  his  eyebrows  inquiringly. 
"Won't  they  grow  anything  but  thistles,  these  fields?"  she 
asked  in  explanation.  ,  •    i 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  he  answered  drily,  "  if  you  have  the  capital 
to  put  something  else  into  them.  There's  a  vulgar  saying  that 
money  breeds  money." 

"  But  a  little  can  be  made  to  go  a  long  way,"  she  rejoined. 
"Look  at  Adnam  Pratt!  In  another  year  or  two  he  will  bo 
clearing  six  hundred  pounds  an  acre  on  his  twelve  acres,  ho 
expects.  Why  don't  you  tun.  the  Blond  Beast—"  She  pulled 
herself  up.    "Why  don't  you  make  your  son  work  too?" 

"  He's  in  a  different  position,"  the  .  ^ aire  answered,  "  an.l 
he's  in  a  profession  suitable  to  his  position.  A  man  can  di. 
nothing  better  than  prepare  himself  to  fight  for  his  country, 
and  die  for  it  if  necessary." 

"  Is  that  what  he's  doing?  "  said  Lena,  with  a  little  sideway 
inclination  of  her  head  to  punctuate  the  observation.  "But 
•when  he  comes  into  the  property,  how  will  be  manage  if  he  has 

not  been  trained  practically ?"  ^ 

"  The  landowner's  business  is  to  order,  to  administer,  the 
squire  replied.  "It  is  the  same  in  the  army.  The  colonel 
orders  the  manoeuvres,  the  men  execute  them." 

"Yes,  but  hasn't  the  colonel  been  drilled  himself?  Doesni 
he  know  practically  what  the  men  have  to  do?" 
"  Of  course,"  said  the  squire,  missing  the  point. 
Lena  did  not  presB  it ;  she  was  content  to  ha\  o  made  it.  Sht 
was  only  beginning  to  think  on  these  subjects  at  all,  and  ha( 
been  asking  for  information.  What  she  gathered  confirme< 
hT  suspicion  that  the  squire's  comprehension  of  what  was  re 
■quired  of  him  by  his  position  was  faulty  in  some  importan 
particulars.  Only  ignorance  and  incompetency  could  have  or 
4ered  all  these  valuable  acres  out  of  cultivation. 
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l»r  own  thought..  obsen-ed,  a  propc.  to 

in  friclrt™"'  '^  """"  "''••"^  ■""■"'•"^'  "i'  ■»".«  be 
told'S'fXrTwtth":"^'  "E-'^P-"—  He 
.hi7J:"o  W   """  "'°  "'""''  "-'  ■»  -'^  '««-°'  "on. 

I    wouldn't  do  here."  he  asserted,  dogmatically      "Th« 
conditioM  are  altogether  different."  K"ia"<-a"y.        The 

tn  f  ?-!l?^  into  a  narrow  lane  as  he  spoke,  and  led  the  war 

tL^?™^"'"  ^^''^  '^""^  «*  *h«  ♦^"d  of  i  .     It  Tas  one  of 

nd  hH  ?""'  °*'°*^°"^  ^"  *^«  S-'^^'y  I»«I-W    report 

geie  But'^r  '"  "^  ^''  ''™"'^'  ^''^  ^»^«««  fellowsTag-' 
«rn^!t^^K  *''^'^/«»  »^o  exaggeration  here.  As  they  an- 
proached  the  rear  of  the  farm,  the  horses  sank  over  their  fX 

afindicVeS^Th:  s"  "'T'^^l  ^"'^  '''''  ^  ^^«  '^^^^ 

'They  ought  to  clean  it  up.  surely!"  she  exclaimed   when 

:^ak7Vem7"""^  "'^  *°  '""^'•'  ^-^^-     "^'^^  ^-'^ ^u 

M  «i^^'  i^**'*  '^?  '*'"  ^^  answered  bitterly.     "They  ought 
0  clean  ,t  up     Of  course,  it's  their  business.    And  they  wfn 

dowTo:  ""'  rl  '*'   J'  '  ^'^'  *^^«^  ^^-^-^l  fellows  wlllt 
t  wi  h  Te  it:  "'n^  T''^"^'"^  ^^«  P-P^«  -  -terfe^ 

I  berln,        ^   ^  °    *^^  '"^^^^*'  °'  ^'''"^  «"*^^  damned  rot- 
A  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear." 

"Oh.  I  don't  mind."  she  assured  him.     "I'm  my  father's 
gXwT/"'"     ""Z^^  administrator,   why  d'on'ty  1 

S  nee  atT      .  '"""^^ ^  *^     ^^^  ^«"*"^'^  *»^'«  ^^^h  a  sidelong 
gl«ice  at  him  to  see  how  he  took  it.  but  the  allusion  escaped 

;•  You'd  know."  he  said.  "  if  you  were  me.    Let's  get  on  " 
iney  whipped  up  their  horses  and  rode  on  briskly  under 

he  lowermg  sky  into  Pointz.    So  far  they  had  not  seen  a  soul! 

but  there  were  a  few  people  about  in  the  long  straggling  vU- 
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lage  •trect,  and  the  new«  of  their  coming  got  wind  at  once, 
and  brought  others  to  the  doors  of  their  cottages.  The  greet- 
ings the  squire  received  were  sullenly  respectful,  but  Lena  was 
recognised  with  smiles  by  «!very  one. 

"That  you,  Miss  Kedlock?  Hope  I  sees  you  well?"  said 
one  good  wife,  coming  out  into  the  road. 

Lena  pulled  up.  "How's  the  baby,  Mrs.  Charley?"  shi 
asked. 

"Fine I    He  do  thrive  on  that  stuff  you  gave  hira." 

"Got  plenty  still?" 

"Yes,  thank  you  kindly,  miss." 

"That's  all  right." 

Lena  would  have  ridden  on,  but  the  woman  had  come  be 
tween  the  two  horses,  and  nad  hold  of  a  stirrup  of  each.  Shi 
was  a  big  kindly  looking  woman,  with  a  determined  face,  one  t( 
make  the  most  of  her  opportunities.  Having  had  her  say  ou' 
with  the  young  lady,  she  turned  to  the  squire. 

"I'm  glad  to  see  you,  sir,"  she  began.  "Now,  perhaps 
something  '  be  done.  We've  spoke  and  spoke  to  Mr.  Clutter 
buck,  and  he  said  he'd  tell  you,  but  nothing's  come  of  't.  We'n 
all  in  the  same  boat  here  in  the  village.  Will  you  please  to  ge 
down  and  see  for  yourself?  If  you'd  walk  into  my  cottage 
you'd  see  fur  yourself  I'm  not  complainin'  for  nawthing 

There  was  a  little  crowd,  mostly  of  women  with  infants  ii 
their  arms,  old  men,  and  some  few  younger  ones,  who  locket 
as  if  they  had  just  risen  from  sick  beds,  gathered  about  tin 
horses  by  this  time.  A  murmur  of  "  That's  so,  Mrs.  Charley,' 
uprose  from  the  group  at  this  point. 

"There's  sickness  and  sorrow  here,  squire,  if  you'll  believi 
me,  sir,"  she  went  on,  "and  nothing  done.  Those  as  wcr 
able  'ave  gone  off  to  the  towns,  but  we  can't  all;  an'  those  oi 
us  as  are  left  an'  must  stay,  find  it  terrible  'ard.  Miss  Ke<llori 
can  tell  you.  But  come  in,  sir,  and  see  fur  yerself.  We  kuowe< 
if  you'd  come  yerself  things  ud  be  very  different.  Not  bu 
what  your  lady's  kind  with  flannel  petticoats  and  physic,  bu 
I  ask  you,  sir,  will  flannel  petticoats  keep  the  rain  out  ? " 

The  squire  had  slowly  dismounted  while  she  was  speaking 
and,  giving  his  reins  to  the  hi  at  hand  held  out  for  them,  whid 
happened  to  be  a  woman's,  followed  her  into  the  cottage.    Is 
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every  hovel  in  th.  viJWo  the  n  " V"/ ' /''  ^""^  '"^P^-ted 
When  he  returned  to  where  L,ta  w?  ^""""'"'^  '"  «'''^"<^- 
back.  hi«  fac  l<,okod  hnJlrd  anJ  "''"'tT'^  '""^  '^"  '^«"- 
until  he  had  ren,ounted.    hen     d^^^^^^  "^'  'I'"'   "^'t  «,K>„k 

he  asked:  '  "*^"'*^^'"»»  <'»e  people  collect ively, 

^^^;' Can  any  of  you  tell  „.  what  repairs  were  done  here  last 

evi-'ni;^  r  ii?Zi&«::;j^s  ^"  "."'^^'"--^  --. 

>ocn  down  wi-  the  f.-v  t  off  W  o.  ..^  "'"'  "'"'*"*-'^^  "  i>« 
^faereV  bin  no  repairs  dune  sinco  If  'r  '"'"  ^""'  "•«"''*•'  «"' 
•ave    knovved  it."  °  ''^^'^  ^  *"«  took  bad,  or  I'd 

of  altXtivlt  Itl^r  "^\"^  "^  ^'^^^  «^'^  ^-'  the  effect 
suspicion  was  s^r^^^^-^^'f^y  ""'l-^tood  it.    No 

^>^n  misappropriated-  but  ToZ\7  I'''  '^''''  ^'^"^«t  had 
what  Mm.  Pofnt.  had  tt  fa  •„  h  ^''^'^^"'^^  "^  "'-^  f-m 
oiate  the  squires  feelings  now  that  hVc'^'n""^  T^'^  "^P'^' 
the  truth.  *'    ^^  ^^"^  h«  «""JJ  no  lonper  doubt 

"  Thank  you."  was  all  ho  snu]      «•  V 
B^  to  this  mysHf.    Come,  Lena!"        ^"^^  ^'^^  ^^^^t  me.     I'll 

d.tli:^S:dlr:^4!r^f "  r  ^^^  '^'^  "-^-  ^^  some 

J^er  cottage  to  .-a  oh  tVe  sauirel'^K  V^'  ''""'  '"""'"^  «»'  of 
them  in  her  plea.sure  at  S.l^l^Tc  Tf '"r*  '"'  '^'>^^' 
^-speak  to  her.    The  squire  roTe  oWh'T'  "'^°  '^'""^^  "^ 

•  I'm  ail  ov..  theVaoe  Vou  Itw"  "'^  ""^^'"^'^  ^"^•^^-"«^- 
And  ar..  popular,  apparently."  he  said 

^..^^}  '"^  '''  ^' ^^^^^^-    "^^^obody's  enemy  but  his  own 

-11-0  .0.^  ,e^  go'odld Ti^il."'^  ""^    ^'""  ^^^  "« 

ought  neither  to  be  praised  nor  blamed.     I'm  my 
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father's  daughter;  you've  told  me  so  yourself  a  hundred  times.'' 
Colonel  Kedlock  stood  out  clear  in  the  squire  s  mind  for  a 
moment,  and  involuntarily  he  shook  his  head  He  well  knew 
the  tendencies  likely  to  be  inherited  by  daughter  of  Colonel 
Kedlocks.  But  what  he  said  was:  "Nonsense.  Your  fathers 
a  gentleman.    You  can't  do  better  than  have  a  gentleman  for  a 

^**  Mt"  depends  on  the  sort  of  gentleman,"  she  rejoined. 
"  There  seems  to  be  a  fine  variety.  Gentleman  is  a  genenc 
term  which  implies  air  and  tone  and  manner,  of  a  certain 
quality.  Given  these  distinctions,  the  man  may  be  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent,  a  rogue  or  a  saint-he  is  still  a  eentleman^ 

The  squire  was  silent  for  a  little,  then  he  said.  It  is  not 
becoming  for  children  to  sit  in  judgment  on  their  parents. 

"But  it  may  be  wise.''  she  retorted.     "I  believe  in  facing 

^'^'Tor'aTo^Wse,  it  is  to  be  v.ped,"  he  supplemented 
"If  you  only  face  the  truth,  as  you  call  it,  for  the  sake  of 
finding  an  excuse  for  your  own  misconduct,  it  wor  t  do  you 
much  good;  but  if  you  face  it  in  c-der  to  guard  against  any 
Tad  tenden;y  that  you  may  have  inherited,  why  then  jou  do 
well.    And  we  all  inherit  bad  tendencies  of  some  sort  or  other 
The  thing  is  to  conquer  them.    You  can't  be  doomed  by  heredity 
if  you  won't.     Only  the  coward  accepts  his  doom;  the  bra^e 
man  resists  it.     I  knew  a  young  fellow  -}o^^.'-'\^^,^ 
drunkard,  and  he  began  to  have  a  taste  for  liquor  himsdf^ 
mat  did  he  do?     He  swore  off  alcohol  in  every  shape  and 
^™    and  became  a  very  fine  fellow.     You^re  as  fver  as  a 
moTkey,  and  you've  pluck  enough  for  anything^    I  don  t    ay 
you've  any  bad  tendency,  but  if  you  think  you  have,  fight  it^ 
"^    "If  I  could  make  myself  want  to  fight  it!"  she  exclaimed. 
"But  that  is  the  curse  of  it.  Nunc  dear.    The  ™^««^^«f  ;"/" 
wm  out  because  it  is  a  delight  to  me.     I'm  a  bom  filU  de 

'"''■^'thout  having  the  slightest  idea  of  what  that  means!" 
he  chuckled,  reassured  by  what  he  mistook  for  a  naive  proof  of 
nroZ  ignorance.  She  looked  at  him  out  of  the  corner  of  her 
eye  andTer  lips  twitched  suspiciously;  but  she  said  no  hin,^ 
iHleal  her  to  see  him  pleased.  They  were  at  their  best  wuh 
each  other,  these  two,  there  being  genuine  affection  between 
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tTl^tZl^;!"'  ''"  ^-'-^  -'  -<'  keep.  „ppe™„„  .h. 

They  were  nearing  Pratt's  Pln^o  w  ^u-     .• 
riRht.  ragged  hedges.  Ue^  LruLL^ndr:'     ?"  *'"' 
dejectedly  from  their  hinges,  bore  w"  ness  ^^^tL    '  ^-"f^'"^ 
digence.     On  their  left,  Emerv  pZX  "'^"''^ '  '''' 

appa„„.  V        ,^.  „,„  .r^Tn-^r,  in-::!;"^,,;-  -'^' 

"  Yes"  RfliH  tKo  o     •    """^  1"^ ''feeze,    -Lena  remarked. 

ifs  .colas'.  tr„r;ra„VrS-  :\t'"'  ^  '"«"'^- 

try,  and  all  that  sort  of  5     E^     ''?'"°''  °'  "^  ">"■'■ 

r-o Ji^- r jt^ '--  w--/ns 

govern  like  the  rest  of  you.     It  is  wonderful." 
speal      ''""'  '"^  ^^°"^^^'  •'"*  «b«  ^-e  him  no  time  to 
"Seraph  Pratt  may  be  a  weed,"  she  rattled  on    "h„f  Ko 

e  county.     Its  with  men  as  it  is  with  plants    i^n't  ;*» 

W  weeds  may  be  developed  by  cultivation  into  fine  W^ 
port  Trt     T"'  T  *^^^  ^^^«  »--  neglected  Tnim: 

eoui?L':l:!,lif  1^'*  ^r  "'^^  '"  ^«""  ^*  ^  horseman 
his  Lt  r  ^  *°  "°''*^^''  ""'^'  ^ho  was  ..t.inding  with 

uS  o?d  F  f  °.  ""•  ^"*  ^'  *^«y  approached  they  r;cog- 

'^  «W  Emery  at  the  gate.    He  had  turned  and  was  Wng 
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on  the  gate,  looking  out  over  the  field  beyond.  Hearing  the 
horses,  he  turned  again  to  see  who  was  coming,  and  took  off 
his  hat  to  the  young  lady.    She  saluted  him  with :  "  What— 

'.  .  .  looking  on  the  pleasant  autumn  fields, 
And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no  more?'" 

"Thinking  of  catch  crops,  Miss  Lena,"  he  replied,  with  a 
broad  smile. 

"Who  was  that  you  were  talking  to — ^the  man  on  the 
horse?"  she  asked  eagerly. 

"  My  son — Aduam.    He's  exercising  one  of  my " 

But  Lena  was  off  down  the  road,  helter-skelter  after  Adnam, 
before  he  could  say  "  hunters." 

Old  Emery  leant  back  against  the  gate  and  laughed  his 
jolly  hearty  laugh,  and  even  the  squire's  sombre  face  relaxed 
into  a  momentary  smile. 

"She's  a  rare  one  after  the  boys,"  old  Emery  said,  when 
he  had  recovered  himself.  "But  there's  no  harm  in  that," 
he  added  tolerantly. 

"  I  don't  know,"  the  squire  rejoined,  shaking  his  head.  "  I 
don't  know."  He  looked  after  her,  but  she  had  already  dis- 
appeared round  a  bend  in  the  road. 

"  Adnam  will  see  she's  all  right,"  old  Emery  remarked  con- 
solingly, divining  his  thought.  "And,  any  way,  you'd  never 
overtake  her  now." 

The  squire  resigned  himself,  with  the  remark  that  she  was 
a  troublesome,  wild  girl.  Old  Emery  opined  that  she  was  wild. 
but  excused  her  on  the  score  that  it  was  the  nature  of  young 
fillies  so  to  be,  and  good  too,  as  a  sign  of  spirit,  so  long  as  there 
was  no  vice  in  it. 

"  So  long  as  there's  no  vice  in  it,"  the  squire  repeated  du- 
biously. "  But  she'll  be  all  right  with  Adnam,"  he  added,  wash- 
ing his  hands  of  the  responsibility.  "You're  lucky  in  your 
sons,  Pratt,"  he  remarked. 

"Ay,  and  more  than  lucky,"  old  Emery  answered  with 
satisfied  pride.  "  Adnam's  as  straight  as  a  die,  and,  for  work, 
I  guess  he'll  do.  He's  made  a  fiine  start,  at  all  events.  As 
to  Seraph,  he  puts  his  head  and  his  heart  into  his  work  too. 
No  man  could  do  better  by  the  land  than  he  will  when  he 
comes  into  it." 
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joined  despondemly.  '  V  wf  J  ?'  ""^  '°°'"  t^®  SQuire  re- 
was  silent,  he  reJarkS  "?:' don't'  "'^^'  '"*  «'  ^-e^^ 
•x*"!^  jj  °"  ^""*  encourage  me.  neigh- 

w  wi;/,nr;:'  oir^p^Lir:^:'  '^^"^*^^*'-'  -^  ^-'t 

:i  suppose  you  think  it  was  Ll        "'  '"^  different." 
go  mto  the  army?    He  sho,^?!?       nonsense  letting  my  son 
ness.'  eh?"  the  s'qui^^Lfp^  b^L'"'^  '^^^"'"^  h-  ^b" 
'busmesB';  as  applied  to  tRr.lZnl'oiTu1  ''  *'^  ^^^' 

There's  no  hnowing."  old   pZ  ^''"^^wner. 

You  must  consider  a  lad'sTocrtrn"^  rT'''^  temperat  Iv. 
horse  to  the  plough,  you  spoi  SThe  I  ^°"  ^^^  *^«  ^'  ^« 
Teach  a  lad  from  the  first  that  '^  ^'^^  *^«  f«'Ow 

"i^^  P^«y  anc?  no  toil 
Makes  a  man  the  devil's  spoil; 
and,  unless  he  comes  nf  u  k„j  -ji 

-  the  end.  I  or /Vas'dlhe^rtetJ'  ^"  '^^  -*  -« 
was  twenty-one  before  he  set  to  t^?  ^  ^''^^^  ^*l"«n'-  He 
that  he'd  got  his  ideas  all  the  t"m^  ""^f^''^'  ^  ^^^^'t  ^asp 
«elf  with  his  books,  and  lo^lZkX     T  ^^"""'^^  ^^• 

"?es  hehad".  !>-'"  -d  the  squill*  '^^  '^"^  "-'" 
^t  had  to  t  b^ou^h^ our  al?l^"°"^J'."  ^^^  «-eed;  "  but 
^    "His  mother,  ah!  "The  30  Jr.^^^^  h,s  mother  did  that." 
had  had  such  a  mother  th«  ^'^ '^°"^«^-    It*  Algernon 

-uld  have  been  ^TS^l^JZTT  ''t.*'^  "^'^'^  ^-^h 
«  mother  himseIf-7  But  his  ml  "^^  ^^  ^«  ^"^  ^«d  such 
gentry  who  so  arranged  the  lives  of^r. -'''"'  '^  *^°^  ^^^^^^ 
^ay  to  escape  being  a  fool  w^  w  '''  ™""  *^«t  the  only 
^«d  not  been  a  firebrand  Ina  st^teT/.'  't'°^'  "°^  «^^ 
"'^n  w  apt  to  see  himself  asoJh!  x.^^''"  despondency,  a 

•"ent.    The  squire  hadtfch  „  '^  ^^"''  ^^'^  «  brief  r^o- 

th'-nk  that  if  I  had  ten  tm.'^ir'"*  °'^'     "^  ^"PP''^^  ^o" 
-Id  We  been  as^^^o-tT'L^ld  ""  ^^-'  ^^  «^'^« 

-Its  a   busmess.   landownino-    4^      ' 
Emery  observed,  with  a  J^J^    ^'   ^"^   ^^  P^'^t  of  view" 
sessions.  '  ^'^^  ^  "*^«^°°»  "od  towards  his  own^^ 
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,„pp„«d  to  have  no  v^g"  bu«n^   ««  _^  ^^^  .^^^ 

but  «uch  honouring  "^''''."j.  "  .„"  taeverrthingcte." 
':our  dignity.  VVe  ^.^  -^f  ^^^^'"XoXS^  .."point. 
„arh:*°^nrjrpWiHf-H''n,ight  ..ill,"  he  hastened 

Wn?  we  been  b«d  out  of  u.  or  *-!«>  ^'.j,  ^..^  .„, 

.  j*,or:Titrrj^>n;:u"""^  ^%""  -,.  a,  a ... 

-;:the"^rrerX  ^^XtX^^^^^'  ^^ 

.aid  at  tat,  "once  we  k"""  rr,*^    „;„  ,ase  I've  joat  got 

Thi.  reminded  the  B,a«e       In  my  o  ^^^  ^^  clutterbuckt 

..Well,  I'll  tell  you  %'\"'^;^„,^tlu,te;buck  n>y»>H 

„„ered  ^'^'^^^^.J-^  CZJt  another  man  to  be 
to  sweep  my  stable  yara  u  v" 

*'*^"  •  ^^^  «imlv      "Thank  you,"  he  said,    ffis 

^^^  ^^^^^9  where  to  hegln-e.eep.  with 
Clutterbuck.    I've  done  ^\th  him.  ^^^  ^^^^ 

"  You'd  like  to  have  things  straignt  lor  a. 
you  get  one? "  Emery  suggested. 

"I  would,"  said  the  s;!"^'®-  ^  "Perhaps  you 

«If  we  couldjielp-"  old  Eme^^  ^«-,,  ^,,  head  for 

wouldn't  care  about  ^t«   ^f  j^^^^^^^^^      helped  Colonel  Ked- 

unravelling  a  muddle  that  \^^^^J^^^^^^  ourselves.    No 

lock  out  of  a  mess  the  other  ^''^-'^J^^l°^\^^  ^  he  could  bo 

fault  of  tHe  -W«,i;3t,:^rT;t'd  bttleased." 

of  any  use  to  you.  Il^/^^^^'^X"  the  .quire  answered.    '« 

"I  accept  your  <>ff«\ff,f ""Vmake  it  worth  his  whik, 

Seraph  could  spare  me  the  time,  id  mai. 

of  course."  ^  ^^^^^  him,  and  then 

"You  can  easily  do  tnati     x-mctj 
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much  to  the  squire's  surprise,  he  burst  out  into  one  of  his 
gigantic  fits  of    aughter.     "Don't  offer  him  money  or  you' 
offend  him  for  life."  he  warned  the  squire.     "If  itl  lunch 
time,  just  ask  him  in  to  lunch  "-and  again  he  laugh^i.        ' 
The  squire  thought  his  laughter  irrelevant  if  not  unseemly 

]JZ"t  v"'\  ""t  ^^''*'°"«  *°  ^«  ^-'-d  on  an  equal" 
footing  at  Pointz.  what  was  there  ludicrous  in  that?  Any 
young  man  m  his  position  would  naturally  wish  it,  and  under 
the  circumstances  there  could  be  no  objection  n  hi  el 
respectably  connected  as  he  was  and  of  good  charaetr  h  m-' 
self      The  squire  saw  nothing  in   it  but  a  satisfactory  and 

Eme^'p"?.  T  T  ^^"^'^  °'  ^"  «b"^«^-"^  -ithTr  did 
Emery  Pratt  for  that  matter.    He  had  as  little  suspicion  as 

pLTZ  S™'f  *^"*  ^^'^P^  ^«^  P'«j«<'t«  -'th  regard  ^o 
thi  unl  .T^"^  ''^^^  ^""  ^«^«  ^'^^  '^  f"rtfa-  than 
house        "^  opportunity   of  obtaining  a   footing    in    the 

Just  as  he  was  turning  to  go.  the  squire  remembered  an- 
other question  he  wanted  to  ask. 

"By  the  way/'  he  said,  "you've  a  man  called  Mickleham 

t.Z'^'ZJ!.'; '"  ■"'  ^^ '" '"  — '  '-'*-" 

The  question  had  a  curious  effect  on  Emery.    His  fine  intel- 

before  suddenly  became  vacant,  as  if  he  had  been  asked  about 
so     thing  he  did  not  understand. 

Mickleham  ? "  he  repeated,  looking  round  vaguely.    "  One 
of  Adnam's  men?    Little  chap?-yes.    Judge  of  pfctures,  is  he 
I  m  not  surprised     He's  a  musician  too.    Plays  the  fiddle  when 
cultutT'/'^.'^'t"^'   ""**  ^"°"^  ««  °^"«^  «bout  intensive 

such  T  tivH^T'^^u*^"  '*"^'"  *^^°«  «^-*  't  is.  he  has 
that  he  8  helped  him  at  all.  He's  a  character,  a  kind  of 
htrJlT''-!u'"lT°"^'^''^^'°«f'    ^"*    ^«    <J«««    nothing    for 

yrknoJ  \- 1'  ■^''7^'^  ^'  ^°"*«'°«-  H«'«  like  a  book, 
you  know  which  18  always  only  a  book  whatever  the  contents 
JJjay  do   for  you.     An   Odd   Volume,   1   should   say,   squire 

spe^iLl?-  «<l7/"«\,i"  your  time,  no  doubt.  There  are 
specimens  m  all  classes." 
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The  squire,  rather  thinking  that  he  had  met  some  such, 
began  to  ransack  his  memory  to  find  one,  as  proof  that  he  de- 
served the  implication;  but  the  only  purpose  the  effort  served 
was  to  detach  his  mind  from  the  primary  object  of  his  inquiry, 
and  leave  him  unaware  at  the  time  that  his  question  had  been 
evaded. 

Just  as  they  were  separating,  a  haggard  elderly  groom  on  a 
sweating  hackney  rode  up  and  touched  his  hat  to  the  squire, 
who  recognised  him  as  the  old  family  servant  whom  the  duchess 
insisted  on  sending  out — at  the  peril  of  his  life,  some  said — 
as  escort  to  Miss  Kedlock. 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir,"  he  said,  "  but  have  you  seen  my  young 
lady?" 

"She's  just  ridden  on  ahead — on  the  way  home,"  said  the 
squire.     "But  why  did  you  leave  her?" 

"  I  didn't  leave  her,  sir,"  the  man  answered  ruefully,  "  she 
left  me.  She  rode  off  with  me  this  morning  like  a  lamb,  sir, 
so  mild  and  pretty,  sir,  an'  I  ses  to  myself,  '  This  is  too  good 
to  be  true.'  An'  sure  'nough  w'en  we  was  well  away,  she  scs 
to  me,  'Brownie' — that's  wot  she  calls  me,  sir,  pertic'larly 
w'en  she's  something  on — '  Brownie,'  she  ses,  '  I'm  tired  of  you.' 
*  Miss,'  I  ses,  '  I've  got  my  orders.'  'I  know,'  she  ses.  '  Do 
your  duty,  Brovvnie.  Keep  me  in  sight — if  you  can,'  she  ses; 
'  but  I  want  to  play  this  morning,'  she  ses.  '  Let's  have  a  game 
at  hide-and-seek.'  'On  horseback,  miss,'  I  ^C8,  'that  ud  be 
a  funny  game!'  'It  would.  Brownie,'  she  ses,  'that's  why 
I'm  going  to  play  at  it.  I'm  young,  you  see,'  she  ses.  '  I  must 
have  fun.  It's  my  «^u.-^.'  And  with  that  she  puts  'er  'orse  at  a 
fence  and  over  it  like  a  bird.  She  do  take  'em  beautiful,  there's 
none  can  touch  'er  I "  Brown  broke  off  to  comment  with  pride. 
It  was  evident  that  her  prowess  at  the  fences  wiped  out  all 
her  sins.  "An'  I  taught  'er  myself— to  be  the  plague  of  my 
life,  begging  your  pardon,  sir." 

The  squire,  enjoying  the  recital,  had  let  him  run  on,  and 
Emery  Pratt  was  listening  also,  on  the  broad  grin. 

"Wot  could  I  do,  sir?"  Brown  asked  pathetically.  "I 
couldn't  follow  'er  'cross  country  on  this  'ere  'ackney,  nor  on 
nothing  else,  fur  the  matter  of  that,  at  my  time  of  life.  I 
made  fur  the  point  where  I  thought  she'd  land  out  on  the 
road  again,  but  w'en  I  got  there,  I  'eard  she'd  passed;  an'  it's 
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been  'ide-and-aeek  as  you  may  sav  all  Hn^r   =:.   »      • 

Ud.  .nd  «on.elj„.n  a.  J^iu  It™  nr„.'o  t  Cn'X: 
Strangers  w'en  I  come  up  with  'em     Tnaf  T      f       ^'  ^^ 

at  Pointz-an'  now  I  JsZ'erV''  ^  '''  °"  '^^^  *'^«^ 

He   muttered    somethinjr   bv   vnav  r.f    &  i 

Eme^  ,o.ri„,  „d  e.en  fickYedTe  tit"™  ""'  "'  "'" 

,^^J'Shrt  .  pickle,  d,..  „„el"  „,d  Emery  e.cl.imed  admir- 

"  She  is,"  the  squire  sombrely  aereed  "  anA  th^^  j 
.hat  kiud.    Shell  ^  old  Brown'  i«:frouhtanl'itt ."".iSS^' 
She^  deserves  to  be  whipped."  «  "  s  a  sname. 

"No,  she'll  not  get  Brown  into  trmihlA     «k„ni    * 
of  that  or  I  don't  know  her,"  old  Er^tnfidtt  ^  tted^^^" 

And  he  was  nght.  From  the  Castle  the  duchess  Sleld 
Lena  m  the  gloamin,^  returning,  with  her  elderly  Lcort-^rfh^ 
perfectly  rehable  Br.nvn"-a  few  yards  behind  heT  an  edify! 
ing  picture  of  propriety.  ^ 

Mrs  Pointz  had,  in  the  meantime,  been  in  close  consulta- 
^on  wuh  Algernon.  She  believed  in  Algernon.  He  was  the 
joy  of  her  heart.  He  was  such  a  fine  man.  so  di^U  from 
his  father,  so  "aristocratic  "-  ...online  to  hpr  l^flT  T  • 
character  and  taste;  a  verital.^  your^od  rav^g^ht  flTn^ 
as  he  should    a.-fling"  being  the  special  pnViCof  you'g 

Tn  thetr  vout?*"°.  J"  ''"*  ^''  *^^  ^^^""-'^  '^'-^  -e  "fe 
TiaZlf^'  r^  ^'"'°'  "^"'^  "^  *^«  ^«^'d-    His  father  was 

opposite  of  his  father  m  everything;  only  so  could  he  be  a 
^^orthy  representative  of  the  noble  leisure  class. 

"Dret  l^'    T/^'°"'    ^^^"'"^    «^^^^    ^''    t°    conciliate. 

He-lf  L  nS  ^''^  ^,  T'^  '"^  ^«  'f  ""thing  had  happened, 
tte  11  be  only  too  glad  if  you  do.    Men  hate  rows." 
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"It  was  he  made  the  row,"  Mrs.  Pointz  reminded  him 
bitterly. 

"  That's  different,"  Algernon  decided  with  a  lordly  air,  as 
if  a  row  were  only  objectionable  when  a  woman  made  it.  "  He 
won't  keep  it  up,  men  don't.  He'll  be  glad  enough  to  have  it 
over  and  done  with." 

Accordingly  the  squire,  going  into  the  library  on  his  re- 
turn, with  his  hat  still  on  and  his  riding  whip  in  his  hand, 
found  Mrs.  Pointz  beautifully  attired  for  her,  and  looking 
unusually  attractive  in  consequence,  lolling  at  ease  in  an  arm- 
chair, calmly  reading  the  Times.  She  rose  to  meet  him  with 
a  smile,  and  the  evident  intention  of  bestowing  upon  him  the 
kiss  of  peace;  but  the  squire  parried  the  attack  with  his  whip, 
as  he  might  have  warded  off  an  inconvenient  demonstration 
of  affection  from  an  importunate  dog,  and  she  fell  back 
repulsed. 

"  No  more  of  that,"  he  said,  in  a  quietly  cutting  tone.  "  I 
have  been  to  the  village.    I  know  how  you  have  deceived  me." 

Expecting  to  find  him  "  just  as  usual,"  she  was  unprepared 
for  this  reception,  and  the  shock  of  it  unnerved  her.  "  I  never 
deceived  you,"  she  protested  feebly. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  call  it,"  he  replied.  "  You  con- 
spired with  a  common  man  to  misappropriate  my  money,  to 
cheat  me " 

"Appleton,  consider!"  she  burst  in,  clasping  her  handa. 
"A  mother's  feelings,  Appleton!  I  only  borrowed  the  money. 
It  was  for  my  son." 

"  It  was  to  pay  for  your  son's  vices,"  he  retorted,  "  and  you 
would  do  it  again." 

"Never!  never!"  she  exclaimed. 

"  You  would  do  it  again,"  he  went  on  implacably,  "  if  you 
had  the  chance.    You  will  never  have  the  chance." 

"  Oh,  Appleton ! "  she  cried,  clasping  and  unclasping  her 
hands  over  and  over  again  in  protest. 

The  squire  looked  taken  aback  for  a  moment,  then  he 
laughed.  He  laid  his  hat  and  whip  aside,  went  to  his  writing- 
table,  sat  down,  and  laughed !  The  na'i've  self-betrayal  of  his 
lady  appealed  to  his  sense  of  humour  truly  as  nothing  else  had 
ever  appealed  to  it;  but  his  laughter  was  of  a  perverted  kind, 
there  was  no  mirth  in  it;  and  laughter  without  mirth  in  it  is 
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like  sugar  without  sweetnegg.  a  shock  to  th.  ^  .  . 
denly  as  it  had  begun  hii.  unnll  ♦  .  .  P^^***®-  ^'  8"d- 
rested  his  forearo^s  C  th  \ablf  "nTr  „^"^^^^^^  T^'  ''^ 
ward  and  looked  at  her  as  she  stL  W  u'""'  '''""^  ^°'- 
«  magistrate,  he  would  have  L^^l.  «  •^''"-  •^""^  ^°'  «« 
for  some  offence  against  decenci  V^^  '''"''""  ^'""'^'^*  "P 
kalf  hidden   by  the  ^uJlT^^J     "  ''''*^"«*  ««  «  ""«•»  only 

it  was  a  -gi^trt.:tTprcl;rS  t'  '''  ^^T  -d 
.how  feeling  but  to  administer  th?  aw  tL^  .'"'  '^"^  *" 
effort  to  speak  without  feeling,  judicial^  '""'^"   "" 

hesafd.Thlfrrrust'^LTl'"'  ^\^"^r*  ^^-'^  --'' 
go;  and  I  shall  not  cXea  hi  r  ''"""f ''  '^'^-  ^"*  »»«  «''»" 
missed  him-peculation  "  He  nlT  /""*  T*^'^^  ^  ^^'^  d'«- 
effect.  "Henceforth;' he  pursued  ft  \'  /^  ^^''^  ^°  ^"'^^ 
in  my  affairs.  Nor  ^ill  I  speak  1  v"^""  ^'^f"  i^^'^die  no  more 
cation  with  you  that  L\Tl    ?  ^?  "'  ^°'^  ""^  communi- 

aPPearances  foT  tht'^UroT  tttill^ TtT  ^^  .'^^  "^ 
you,  but  I  will  not  forgive  vou     Y^,  ,        "  "°*  disgrace 

arc  in.    I  shall  have  my  own    wh^hlTr  K  7  ''''  "^'^  ^°" 
any  pretext  whatever.     There^ha  1  J  "^  ^°"  '"  ''"*«''  °» 

us  except  in  public.    This  is  mv  in!?  T  '"'"'r '^^  ^'^"^"^ 
Mrq    Pn.'r,;,  J    V,       ^  °°"'  decision." 

and  s  :;ed  :t4°Tat  som'tb'"'  1°  ^^^"^'  ^"*  ^'^  -a«Ped. 
In  the  interval  T;  notted^hl^!  '^^'  ,'"^^  ^"  -i^^  hor^ 
eially  for  the  interv^w  Tht  ,  -^"^  '^°™^^  ^^'^^'^  «P«- 
him  under  theltr.tan?;;  yeT^rZ'^  ""  "^'^^'^  *° 
faintly  amused  by  the  discovery  that  thel''""'  '""'  ^'  ''*'• 
^n  this  gaunt  elderly  woman  ThofVn '!'''  ^"^"etry  still 
power  to  allure.     I    wis  Tl'ike  «  '''"  ^'^  ^^'^^  ^"  ^^' 

weak,  not  to  know  that  a^^i/^-"""™'".'  '"  ''"^'  ^"''^  ^'^d 
'ike  Mrs.  Pointz  never  tnT     I         "f "*^  ^"''  Physically;  so 

charm  impliefqu:!  t  el' whL^'rUf n^'""  7'  ""  ^^"* 
the  one  attraction  that  endurls-to  tb«  K  fl  f '*'^«t^'  i« 
beyond.     Ursula  Pr«tf  ^"'^"'^f-to  tl^e  brink  of  the  grave  and 

of  charm,  and  hfs  face   "ft  "1°  ^'l"'"^  ^^'^  ^«  ^^^^^ht 
change  for  a  siirn  of  .^?  softened.     Mrs.   Pointz  mistook  the 
"  n«  sign  of  relenting,  and  recovered  herself 

igemon?     he  queried;  then  in  an  instant  he  was  the 
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magiBtrate  on  the  Bench  again,  with  a  priaoner  before  him. 
"  Algernon  waa  doubUeaa  at  the  bottom  of  this  fraud,  he  aaid. 
"  He  put  you  up  to  it."  .  •     j    * 

The  mother's  courage  in  defence  of  her  offaprmg  revived  at 
this:  "No,  no,  Nol"  ahe  exclaimed. 

He  looked  at  her  contemptuously.  "  I  suppose  your  only  son 
—admirable  specimen  of  a  mother's  influence— has  come  to-day 
on  another  marauding  expedition?"  ^^ 

"He  has  come— he  has  a  plan— oh,  do  let  me  tell  youl 

"  I  have  no  doubt,"  he  said,  "  but  his  plans  are  nothmg  to 
me.  I  would  advise  him  to  keep  out  of  my  way  at  present. 
It  would  also  be  fair  to  remind  him  that  the  property  is  not 

entailed."  .    x     u  rvu  i  »>    u 

She  threw  up  her  hands  with  a  cry  upon  that.       Ohl     sue 

shrieked,  "  you  would  never  disinherit  him '  " 
"  Wouldn't  II  "  he  said  dourly. 

He  unlocked  a  drawer  of  his  writing-table,  took  out  a  legal- 
looking  document,  compressed  hia  lips  for  the  effort,  and  tore 
the  tough  paper  into  fragments,  which  he  threw  mto  the  fire. 
Mrs.  Pointz  looked  on,  paralysed  with  horror. 

"  There  1"  he  said.     "That  was  my  will."     He  stood  up. 
"  This  property  has  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son  for 
hundreds  of  years,"  he  went  on   impressively.     "And   from 
father  to  son  so  far  we  have  been  honourable  men.     Each  in 
his  turn  has  kept  the  property  together,  considering  that  he 
held  it  in  trust  for  the  next  generation.     Even  I  have  kept  it 
together"    The  break  in  his  voice  here  well  expressed  the  deep 
dissatisfaction   with   himself   under   which   he   was   labouring'. 
"  I  won't  say  that  I  have  done  my  best.     I  might  have  done 
better  if  "—he  mipht  have  said  if  he  had  been  better  taught, 
but  he  had  not  realised  the  real  reason  of  his  failure--"  but 
for  the  times-"    Emery  Pratt's  fat  acres  came  to  mind,  an.l 
he  stopped   in  doubt.     "1   won't  go   into  that    however,     he 
broke  off.     "The  reason  do'-sn't  matter  now.     Its  the  fact  i 
have  to  face,  the  fact  that  I  might  have  done  better.     I  may 
repair  that  error  yet,  and  I  may  make  bad  worse;  but  there  is 
one  thing  that  I  can  be  trusted  not  to  do.     I  will  not  betray 
Pointz.    I  will  not  hand  the  property  on  to  one  with  no  sense 
of  honour  to  make  him  respect  the  rights  of  the  next  genera- 
tion    It  shall  go  to  the  member  of  my  family  who  has  this 
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eenw  of  honoui-to  my  son  if  he  derclopg  it  in  time-  if  n.t 
to  one  of  my  daughters."  '  "  °***' 

He  rang  the  bell.     "Send  Blenkinsop  here."  he  .aid  tn  th. 
man  who  answered  it.  "*  *°  *"• 

ir«^o2l;'"T  *u"^    ^"^  ^'"   "txHly-Bcrvant   for  twenty  year. 
"You  must  excuse  me  this  evening."  the  sauir.  ««,V1  ♦«  i,- 

Mrs.  Pointz  took  the  cue.  of  necessity.    She  was  too  fr,Vht 
ened  even  for  speech  and  had  to  nod  her  acquLIe^ce         ' 

out  of  th'°''^  ""^"f  ^^^  •^^^  '"^^  ^''  «»3  bowS  her  out- 
out  of  the  room  and  out  of  her  husband's  life  for  ever 

laere  was  an  inner  room  to  the  library  whinh  tL  a     ■ 

After  dinner  he  sent  for  Miss  Pointz  and  they  soent  th« 

whom  he  had  ever  been  closely  in  touch,  and  Mrs  Sz  h!5 
a  ways  been  Jealous  of  her.  When  SerapJ  arrived  t^advYs^ 
8ho  was  present  at  the  consultation,  and  from  that  time  Ji? 
w^d^she   was   her   father's   aide^e-camp.    "c^' wTott 
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vlt id  min!r''  !*  .'^^  'T.  ''•*^'  *^"*  "  ^  ^^'^"''"^  «nd  ele. 
vated  mmd  is  distinguished  by  nothing  more  certainly  th«n 

Aid  thL  ^^'*  T^''^'  ^""^  ^"  «""««»ty  was  insatiable 

ver  since  the  day  when  Ella  Banks  had  ridden  away  with 

tnZm£''^\^''  'T^  ^^  ^-  Farm  Herrnu:^ 
"a  was  as  lascrutable  to  Lena  as  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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but  this  made  her  all  the  more  faacinatinR.  What  waa  her  own 
view  of  herself?  that  was  the  question.  To  Lena,  as  to  the 
duke,  she  rppeared  to  be  a  jewel  in  a  most  incongruous  setting. 

The  first  real  approach  to  intimacy  between  the  two  girls 
had  been  brought  about  by  the  disappearance  of  Emily  Ryecote. 
But  for  the  sorrows  of  life  we  should  know  very  little  of  each 
other,  and  that  little  not  the  best.  Both  girls  showed  to  ad- 
vantage in  their  disinterested  concern  for  tho.<,c  ujion  whom 
this  trouble  pressed  most  sorely,  and  their  coiifi  Iciices  on  tho 
subject  showed  them  to  each  other  in  a  new  light;  until  then, 
neither  had  suspected  that  the  other  had  a  heart. 

Weeks  passed  and  nothing  had  resulted  i'corn  the  inquiries 
set  on  foot.  Not  a  trace  of  the  missing  girl  en  >1d  })e  diucov- 
ered  after  her  gay  parting  with  her  own  pi'.jpl"!  on  the  |ir»>t.«ji(- 
of  going  to  the  Castle  to  work.  At  last  alui  wrou- — irnni  Lon- 
don, but  giving  no  address.  She  was  very  8<  riy  it  she  had 
caused  her  dear  parents  any  anxiety,  but  she  roiilly  -(.uld  n.t 
stand  the  life  at  home,  it  was  so  miserably  dull,  nnd  it  wni-- 
not  her  fault  that  she  was  not  like  Alice,  who  never  pined 
for  more  room  to  move.  And  her  dear  parents  would  8.« 
that  she  was  right  to  go,  for  she  had  got  a  fine  position  in 
London,  with  a  good  salary,  and  nothing  to  do  but  to  put  on 
the  loveliest  clothes,  and  show  them  off.  And  she  sent  her  dear 
parents  a  five  pound  note  to  show  them  how  well  she  was 
doing  for  herself  and  to  make  them  quite  happy  about  her. 

Her  mother  was  elated  by  the  news.  "  It's  one  o'  them  big 
shops  she's  in,  you  may  be  sure,"  she  said,  "like  in  Close- 
minster." 

"  She  should  have  sent  her  address,"  said  Alice. 

"Ay,  she  should,"  her  mother  agreed.  "But,  there!  It's 
Emily  all  over  to  forget  1    She'll  send  it  next  time." 

Old  Byecote  said  never  a  word.  He  could  not  read,  but  he 
took  the  letter  and  the  five  pound  note  and  trudged  off  to  the 
Castle  to  see  the  duke,  as  was  proper,  his  grace  having  shown 
great  interest  in  the  matter.  When  old  Byecote  returned,  he 
spoke.  He  carried  a  sealed  envelope  in  his  hand:  "This  'ere 
envelope,"  he  said  solemnly,  holding  it  up,  "was  give  me  by 
his  grace,  who  likewise  sealed  it  fur  me.  Inside  is  a  letter 
and  a  five  pound  note,  wot  I  locks  up,  not  knowin'  w'ere  to 
send  'em  back 
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"Father,  don't  bo  'ard  ''  k:.  ™:*_    i     •   .    . 

V.  proved  .„n,,v,  ,ik::i  a  t  ,     BjumiT'l'l"  T°'  ,"" 

o'  thi.  mutter,  I  wai',      I  1„  i  ?"   ,  '  ''"""  '''"  '■«'"• 

letter.  •'.«•  I  wait"  ''Anj  „'°   ,  ,"J      "   r''  '"■■  '''"»''  ">» 
forbid  you  to  ■nction'^L'.  .d    .   ,  ;  Wi^  Tu"'  T  •'""■  ' 

hi.  cfe'niwZ:''  "'•"°  """*  '""■-^■'  •"<•  -Pk"-^  with 

.fte™:ri;^r,',  tyt:;e'~«r''  T"  t"-  ""'»'""*■ '-' 

di.p„ti„-  :,.  yZ  you  ;„„,?•.  TV'  '"••"'"'°''  »°  «"" 

'ave  v"r    ■•  ,  .,.    '™  """"  '"  '"  '"o  m  it  |j,-aceable,  an' 
-^  S^'iv.  ."'i^  of;l^'  -"  -^  ^-'"  alway.  get  ;i''l 

"  „°?T  '''/u*  "l^*^^  ^'''^  F«™-    She  had 

f>ecote  *         '*'""*^  ''^  ^''^  ^^"*""  fi"* 

-      ou  think  of  it?"  she  asked  Ella,  who  had 

-\    And    made   no   comment   when    all    was 

"  Just  V  .':  ,1  her  father  thinks,"  Ella  answerp^l    "  «^a  t 

'^ '"Vo^dullr'  i^  '^^"%  ^  r  -^  "-- aC  it -'""^ 
overfndove"'      ^^°*  -«'«-«d.     "I  should  like  to  talk  it 

"How  futile!"  said  Ella. 

together  t';r'"  '?'  ^°"'">  ^^"  *^«  *"<>  ^-'^  ^^'e  sitting 
together  m  the  parlour  at  Red  Rose  Farm.     Summer  was  of 

cir^f'^^old?"^  T  ^"^''"^  '''  «PP--''  -""  -ndom 
touches  of  go  d  here  and  there.     Lena's  visits  were  long  and 

.ehVfi   T'^'"^-     ^^'  ^'^«y«  -^'J^^l  -ben  they  we^to 
S  4^    e-cusmg  herself  on  the  plea  of  neoessftv.    ?here 
rr^^'°  formahtaes  which  she  never  omitted.    Formally 
«  a  great  protection  against  the  encroachments  of  intWy^ 
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and  she  used  it  with  unerring  instinct  to  keep  Lena  where 
she  preferred  that  she  should  remain,  at  a  safe  distance.  The 
habit  of  conforming  to  petty  social  restrictions  was  in  Lena's 
blood,  a  hereditary  instinct,  though  not  in  her  character,  and 
compelled  her  to  pull  herself  up  involuntarily  when  Ella  used 
some  small  item  of  etiquette  to  check  her  too  free  and  easy 
manner. 

Ella  ended  this  visit  by  rising  and  putting  her  work  away. 
"  I  must  ask  you  to  excuse  me,"  she  said.    "  I  have  to  go  out." 

"Where?"  Lena  asked. 

Ella  bridled  slightly.  "I  am  going  to  see  Mrs.  Pratt,"  she 
answered,  in  a  tone  that  made  Lena  feel   indiscreet. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said.  "  The  question  slipped  out 
unawares." 

"  No  need  to  apologise,"  Ella  politely  assured  her,  and  Lena 
felt  that  she  had  done  well  to  apologise.  But  she  recovered  her- 
self, that  is  to  say  her  characteristic  impertinence,  the  ne.xt 
moment.  Ella  had  crossed  the  room  and  was  opening  the 
cupboard  in  the  wall  in  which  she  kept  her  work,  and  Ella, 
moving,  was  the  poetry  of  motion,  the  sublime! 

"  What  a  young  duchess  you  are  1 "  Lena  exclaimed. 

"Is  there  any  peculiarity  about  young  duchesses?"  Ella 
asked.  "  I  have  never  seen  one,  but  I  should  have  supposed 
that  they  were  very  much  like  other  young  women." 

Lena  felt  unaccountably  checked.  "  Ye — yes,  I  suppose  they 
are,"  she  answered,  mentally  surveying  all  the  young  duchesses 
she  knew.  "  Therefore  I  retract,  for  I  can't  honestly  say  that 
you  are  like  any  other  young  woman  I  ever  saw.  There  is  no 
comparison.  You  are  unique.  Now,  don't  protest  that  you 
are  just  an  orrMnary  commonplace  person " 

"  Why  should  I  ? "  Ella  answered.     "  I  know  I  am  not." 

"  Good  Lord  1 "  Lena  exclaimed,  hugging  herself  as  if  she 
were  frozen,  "what  a  cold  douche!  I  don't  believe  you're  a 
woman  at  all.  You're  a  witch,  a  white  witch.  I  told  Melton 
so,  and  he  went  off  in  a  huff." 

Ella  locked  the  cupboard  door  and  put  the  key  in  hir 
pocket,  deliberately.     She  was  waiting  for  more. 

"  Went  to  bed,  I  mean,"  Lena  added  upon  reflection.  "  It 
was  my  good-bye  to  him  that  night  before  he  went  abroad. 
Do  you  know  why  they  went  off  like  that  in  such  a  hurry?    I 
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don't.    I  wish  I  did.    But  when  I  question  The  Word  Within 
It  answers  always:  'Eustace.  Ella,  Adnam."' 

She  was  looking  into  Ella's  inscrutable  face  as  she  spoke 
and  was  aware  of  a  subtle  change  in  it.  She  was  seized  with 
the  desire  to  find  out  what  it  meant,  and  for  this  purpose  she 
determined  to  cling  to  Ella. 

Pratt'"^*  "^  ^°  ^'^^  ^°"'  ■^"*^"  '^^  ^^^^^^-    "^  ^<*o'«  ^^' 
"If  you  like."  Ella  answered.     Her  hat  was  lying  on  the 

table.    She  put  it  on.  took  up  a  little  parcel  of  books,  and  was 

ready.     Lena  had  ridden  over,  and  Brown  was  waiting  below 

in  the  road  with  the  horses. 

"How  are  we  to  go?"  she  said,  stopping  in  the  porch  to 

consider.        Will  you  ride  behind  Brown  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you,"  Ella  answered,  with  the  least  little  curl 
01  ner  Jip. 

"Hoity-toity,  eh?"  Lena  laughed.  "Brown  isn't  Adnam  I 
lou  would  not  relish  such  close  proximity  to  Brown?" 

"I  should  not,"  was  the  decided  reply. 

"But  you  didn't  mind  Adnam?  The  diflFerence  is  great  I 
acknowledge.     Did  you  ever  kiss  Adnam?" 

Ella  relaxed.    "  No.    Did  you  ? " 

.    ■\^^''K^^''^1    ?^^  reflected  a  moment,  then  added  with  a 
twinkle:  "His  fault,  though;  I'm  not  to  blame.    By  the  wav 
are  you  in  love  with   Adnam?" 

''Not  the  least  in  the  world."  Ella  answered.  "Are  you?" 
'  Yes.  But  not  with  him  in  particular.  I  am  just  as  much 
in  love  with  Vincent  Blatchford  when  I  am  with  him.  Of 
course  if  the  two  were  together  I  should  prefer  A.lnam  But 
I  am  always  in  love.  I  always  have  been.  Not  with  every  one 
though,  indiscriminately.  The  Blond  Beast  repels  me.  Isn't 
he  a  beast?" 

"He  is,"  said  Ella. 

"But  I  was  telling  you,"  Lena  recommenced,  then  broke 
oil.        Am  I  boring  you  ?  " 

"Not  in  the  least.     You  were  telling  me " 

"  That  I  am  always  in  love  with  any  one  who  attracts  me 
except  Eustace.    I  love  Eustace.    I  am  not  in  love  with  him" 

"Isn't  it  the  same  thing?" 

"  Not  at  all,  as  I  experience  it.     '  In  love '  is  a  feeling  in 
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myself  kindled  by  something  I  see  in  a  man.  It  is  essentially 
selfish.  I  should  do  nothing  for  the  man  that  was  not  a  pleas- 
ure to  myself.  Make  me  happy;  that  is  the  motto  of  '  in  love.' 
When  a  man  begs  you  on  his  knees  to  make  him  happy,  fight; 
shy  of  him;  but  if  he  says,  'Let  me  make  you  happy,'  treat 
him  with  respect.  I  don't  want  to  make  Adnam  Pratt  or  Vin- 
cent Blatchford  happy,  I  want  them  to  make  me  happy.  '  In 
love*  takes;  love  gives.  That  is  the  difference  in  my  feeling 
for  Eustace.  I  want  to  make  him  happy.  Do  you  understand  ? 
There  should  be  a  word  to  express  the  difference,  an  irradiating: 
word.    I  wish  I  had  one !  " 

"An  irradiating  word!"  Ella  said  softly  to  herself.  " Le 
mot  qui  grise!"  and  she  was  back  at  the  brook,  looking  up 
at  the  lace-like  foliage  of  the  beeches  with  Melton  beside  her. 
"  You  can  give  an  irradiating  sense  at  all  events,  you  uncanny 
child.  I  see  what  you  mean.  But  you  are  confusing  a  lower 
with  a  higher  feeling,  passing  pleasures  with  permanent  hap- 
piness. Pleasure  is  a  temporary  thrill  of  the  senses;  happiness 
a  great  and  lasting  uplifting  of  the  soul." 
"How  do  you  know?"  said  Lena,  quickly. 
Ella  laughed:  "I  don't  think  I  did  know  until  I  spoke," 
she  said. 

"  Ah,  then  you  are  like  me !  "  Lena  exclaimed.  "  You  do 
say  things  first  and  see  what  they  mean  afterwards.  I'm  always 
doing  it,  are  you  ? " 

"  Not  that  I  know  of,"  said  Ella.  'I  like  to  know  what  I 
mean  and  to  say  what  I  mean." 

"  You  like  to  be  safe,"  said  Lena ;  "  objectionable  state ! 
So  prosaic!  I  like  to  feel  that  anything  may  happen;  that  I 
am  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice." 

"  You  would  not  if  you  were  there,"  Ella  assured  her  sig- 
nificantly.   "  But  come,  we  must  hurry.    I  shall  be  ln*f^ " 

"  I  shall  walk  with  you  'dortjm  the  fields,"  Lena  decided. 
"  Brownie  can  take  the  horses  round  by  the  i  oad  to  Pratt's 
Place." 

They  walked  on  briskly,  but  in  silence,  their  girlish  chatter 
suspended  by  the  inflin^nce  of  the  hour.  It  was  a  warm  grey 
day,  sunless  and  windless,  a  day  with  a  sense  of  suspense  in 
it,  of  something  threatening,  something  untoward.  It  told 
upon  both  girls,  but  differently.     Ella's  high  spirit  rose;  what- 
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ever  the  encounter,  she  was  prepared  to  resist,  to  defy  She 
walked  proudly,  with  her  head  held  high;  slronp.  calm,  confl- 
deut.  determined  to  act  for  herself,  let  happen  what  might. 
Lena,  more  emotional,  living  more  in  the  moment,  was  con- 
stitutionally and  literally  also  ready  for  anything— ready,  that 
is  to  say,  to  get  the  only  good  she  apprci-iated  out  of  events, 
their  effect  upon  her  feelings;  painful  or  pleasurable,  it  did' 
not  matter,  so  that  they  movod  her.  Undfr  the  influence  of 
this  low  grey  sky,  in  this  brooding  atmosphoro,  her  dark  eyes 
dilated  expectantly,  she  delighted  in  the  sensation  without  de- 
fining it.  The  cry  of  the  curlew  came  eerily  over  the  desolate 
Hats. 

Lena  was  the  first  to  speak.  "  Going  to  see  Mrs.  Pratt  feels 
very  like  going  to  church,"  she  said. 

"Oh,  do  you  think  so?"  Ella  exclaimed,  deprecating  the 
comparison  as  uncomplimentary  to  Mrs.  Pratt.  "  Going  to  see 
Mrs.  Pratt  is  a  pleasure  to  mc."' 

"  So  is  going  to  church— to  me,"  said  Lena. 

T':cy  found   Mrs.   Pratt    in  her  panelled  parlour,  sitting, 
abbess-like,  in  her  high-backed  abbess  chair.    The  windows  were 
wide  open,  and  the  peculiar  fragrance  of  late  summer,  heavy 
with  forebodings  of  decay,   tilled  the  room,  as  with  incense, 
appropriately.     Lena  was  reminded  of  convent  parlours  she 
knew,  but  here  there  was  an  influence  far  above  any  she  had 
ever  felt  in  convent  parlours.     There  she  had  recognised  the 
thmg  attempted;  here  she  found  the  thing  attained.     The  sav- 
mg  grace  of  beauty  was  absent  from  the  convent  parlours. 
Clean,  cold,  comfortless,  she  remembered  them,  and  somewhat 
tawdrj',  with  whitewash,  garish  pictures,  and  cheap  images; 
undignified   poverty   and   makeshift   were   their   chief   charac- 
teristics.    Here  the  cloistral  effect  was  produced  by  cloistral 
plainness,  that  rich  plainness  which  makes  for  dignity,  purity, 
and  peace.     In  the  dark  panelling,  in  the  old  carved  oak  of 
the  furniture,  in  the  few  fine  pictures,  pregnant   with  sym- 
bolism,  and   illustrative   of   the   taste   and    attributes  of   the 
owner  as  well   as  of  the  subjects  they  depicted,   beauty  was 
honoured  as  truth,  first  aid  to  goodness.    And  there  was  never 
a  nun  of  Lena's  acquaintance  with  a  face  like  Ursula  Pratt's, 
with  the  power  of  her  personality    the  subtle  emanation  peou- 
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liar  to  the  genuine  mystic,  which  made  this  delicate,  ethereal 
woman  strong  with  the  strength  that  uplifts,  that  renders 
effective  the  most  glorious  possibility  in  human  nature,  the 
possibility  of  attaining  to  the  supreme  experience  implied  in 
love:  Union  with  the  Divine. 

Ursula  received  the  two  girls  with  impartial  cordiality.  She 
had  not  expected  Lena,  but  she  had  one  of  those  kind  com- 
forting faces  from  whit-h  there  shines  upon  us  all  the  excuses 
we  make  for  ourselves,  and  Lena  felt  welcome. 

"We  walked  here  together  md  talked,"  Lena  said.  "We 
talked  about  love  and  religion,  rather  a  medley." 

"How  so?"  Ur.sula  asked  smiling.  "Surely  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  religion  without  love,  or  love  without  religion." 

"  I  don't  know,"  Lens  answered  easily,  evading  the  direct 
issue.  "But  we  did  rather  muddle  up  the  subject*;  didn't  we, 
Ella!" 

"  You  touched  on  a  fine  variety,"  said  Ella ;  "  but  I  don't 
remember  that  religion  was  one  of  them.     Happiness " 

"  By  the  way,  yes,"  Lena  interrupted.  "  How  do  you  define 
happiness,  Mrs.  Pratt?" 

Mrs.  Pratt  was  sure  of  her  definition,  and  repeated  it. 
"  Happiness,"  she  answered — "  happim'ss  is  a  conditio*  in 
ourselves,  the  outcome  of  devoticm  tr>  something  better  than 
ourselves." 

Lena  looked  out  through  the  open  window  at  the  eveninp 
sky.    Her  dark  eyes  glowed. 

"  Art  appeals  to  me  more  than  religion,"  Ella  said.  "  Art 
does  not  brutalise  as  religion  so  often  does.  There  are  no 
hideous  cruelties,  persecutions,  torturings,  burnings,  injustices 
of  every  kind,  to  be  laid  to  the  score  of  art  as  there  are  to  ihf 
discredit  of  religion." 

"  I  fancy  a  good  deal  of  heartburning  and  bitterness  mi'jlu 
be  laid  to  the  score  of  art,"  Ursula  answered  smiling.  "  But 
neither  religion  nor  art  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  evil 
done  in  their  name.  Personally  I  cannot  see  any  good  in  art 
except  as  a  means  to  an  end.  To  make  art  the  great  object  of 
life  is  like  trying  to  live  on  the  hors  d'oeuvres  handed  round  as 
an  introduction  to  dinner.  They  are  delicious,  and  whole- 
some, too,  I  .dare  say,  iu  their  proper  proportion  and  place; 
but  the  body  must  have  a  mixed  diet  to  live  on,  or  it  loses 
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its  health,  and  so  does  the  mind.  A  variety  of  good  solid  food 
is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  both.  When  you  spoke  of  love, 
Lena,  you  were  thinking  of  our  love  for  each  other.  That 
is  only  an  introduction  to  love.  You  love  a  human  being, 
and  call  the  experience  a  glimpse  of  heaven;  if  you  looked 
up  to  Love  itself  and  loved,  you  would  be  in  heaven.  You 
would  bo  in  love  all  the  time,  and  have  your  love  returned; 
no  higher  bliss  is  possible.  We  know  it  when  we  meet  those 
rare  beings  who  are  m  V,w  with  Love  Divine,  and  see  the 
rapture  in  their  fares;  the  chosen  few  who  impress  us  as  apart, 
whom  we  see  to  be  radiant,  of  whom  we  are  reduced  to  say 
simply,  bcoauso  the  thing  we  want  to  say  is  so  immeasurable, 
words  fail  to  express  it, — '  Thi\v  are  happy!'" 

"You  beautiful  abstraction!"  Lena  exclaimed,  "  I  see 
what  you  mean.  The  conception  is  gorgeous — heaven  upon 
earth,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  within  us — and  all  expressed  by 
one  simple  word:  happiness  I  But  to  attain  to  it,  that  is  not 
a  simple  thing!  " 

"'We  cannot  reason  our  way  in  spiritual  matters;  we  must 
fed  it"  Ursula  answered.  "How  feel  it?  By  keeping  our 
raiiMta  m  the  right  attitude,  oar  first  care  being  to  puppress 
our  pride  ^  intellect.  Ixyvn  is  the  food  of  the  spirit.  You 
must  want  God  thirstily,  /ou  mu!?t  experience  Him  in  the 
sense  of  exaltati'^,  in  rapture,  in  an  ecstasy  of  love." 

"By  fasting,  by  prayer,"  Lena  reflected  aloud.  "Do  you 
believe  that  physical  suffering  encourages  spiritual  growth?" 

''  Yes  and  no,"'  Frsula  answertKl.  "  It  depends  on  tl» 
nature  of  the  sufferer  and  the  source  of  the  suffering.  There 
is  >.Teat  confusion  of  mind  on  that  subject.  Teachers  of  re- 
ligion observe  every  day  that  character  is  strengthened  and 
souls  are  sanctified  by  suffering,  therefore  they  prescribe  pains 
»'.rid  penances.  The  mistake  is  to  prescribe.  There  is  a  form 
of  abstinence  that  helps,  and  self-indulgence  is  fatal;  but  self- 
inflicted  torments  do  not  develop  the  Ix'st  that  is  in  us;  on 
the  contrary,  they  tend  to  promote  self-satisfaction.  A  dan- 
gerous form  of  pride.  The  sufferings  that  save  are  not  arti- 
ficial; not  contrived  but  experienced.  To  contrive  is  to  be 
forewarned  and  prepared.  Penanees  done  to  order  are  done 
with  padded  feelings.  It  is  only  from  Beyond  and  unex- 
pectedly that  the  saving  sorrows  come;  and  until  they  come. 
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there  is  no  presumption  in  believing  that  we  are  not  intended 

to  suffer."  .     . 

"  1  shudder  at  the  cross,"  said  Ella.  "  To  me  it  is  the 
repulsive  symbol  of  men's  cruelty  and  injustice." 

"I  bow  to  the  cross  in  love  and  reverence,"  Ursula  said. 
"  To  me  it  is  the  symbol  of  God's  kinship." 

"I  kiss  the  cross!"  Lena  exclaimed. 

"  If  only  you  would  in  spirit  and  in  truth  1 "  Ursula  sighed. 

"I  do!    I  do!" 

"Emotionally." 

«  Well— yes,"  she  acknowledged.    "  But  you  said  we  should 


'feel'  our  way." 


"  Spiritually,  not  sensuously.  ^Esthetic  enjoyment  is  pos- 
sible without  inward  spiritual  grace." 

"  That's  a  blow,"  said  Lena.    "  I  did  think  my  religion  good 

of  its  kind." 

"  You  are  training  yourself  to  live  on  your  emotions— dan- 
gerous always;  in  your  case  likely  to  be  disastrous." 

"Why  in  my  case  particularly?"  Lena  asked. 

Ursula  looked  into  the  world,  where  so  many  beautiful  souls, 
imprisoned  in  corrupt  bodies  by  heredity,  wage  war  with  the 

flesh. 

•'  Dear  child,"  she  said.  "  I  wish  I  could  help  you ! 

Lena  shivered.     "You  foresee  sorrow  for  me  then?"  sho 

said. 

"You  can  save  yourself." 

"  How  ?  "  Lena  asked  eagerly. 

"  By  resistance."  Ursula  stopped  short.  She  saw  the  dawn 
of  comprehension  in  Lena's  dark  eyes.  "Map  out  your  own 
nature,  and  mark  the  dangerous  places,  the  rock^  and  shoals 
that  you  must  avoid.  Don't  drift.  Steer  straight  for  tlio 
Happy  Haven— you  know  the  way.  You  know,  too,  whcro 
you  are  apt  to  go  wrong." 

"  I  suppose  I'm  too  light,"  said  Lena.  "  I'm  apt  to  capsize. 
I  must  lay  in  ballast " 

"  Ballast  is  not  worth  much."  Ursula  interrupted.  H  hat 
you  want  is  a  valuable  cargo— ideas,  opinions,  principles -" 

"  Come  to  think  of  it,"  Lena  burst  in,  much  interested  m 
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"Act  on  them  then,'  said  Ursula. 

"  I  do,"  Lena  answered;  "  but  they  all  contradict  each  other, 
and  any  one  of  them,  when  I  hapi)cii  to  think  of  it,  seems 
equally  good  to  act  upon.  I  suppom-  it  is  so  with  everybody. 
Conduct,  as  I  see  it,  is  a  strange  patthwork." 

"  It  is,  if  you  take  your  principlos  haphazard,  good  and  bad, 
as  they  come.  You  must  choose  them,  pick  out  a  few  good 
ones,  and  act  on  them  whatever  happciiH." 

"  Counsel  of  perfection,"  said  Lena,  her  interest  waning 
as  her  emotions  ceased  to  be  playc<l  upon  and  her  mind  was 
made  to  act.     "But  what  of  Ella?     What  (lungers  beset  her?" 

"  Yes,  tell  me,  do!  "  said  Ella,  and,  seeing  that  Ursula  hesi- 
tated, she  added:  "Tell  me  frankly.     It  would  be  a  kindness." 

"  You  will  have  great  temptations,  my  dear."  Ursula  an- 
swered, clasping  her  hands  pitifully;  "and  the  greatest  of 
them  all  is  in  yourself;  in  your  pride  of  intellect,  your  self- 
sufficiency.  Your  weakness  is  in  your  strength.  If  you  de- 
pend upon  that  alone,  it  will  betray  you." 

Ella  bent  her  head  by  way  of  thanks,  and  turned  to  her 
books,  which  lay  on  the  table  beside  her,  as  if  that  ended  the 
matter. 

Lena,  quick  to  take  a  hint,  jumped  up.  "  You  want  to  get 
to  work,"  she  said.     "  I  am  wasting  your  time." 

"  Time  spent  with  Mrs.  Pratt  is  never  wasted,"  Ella  an- 


"  That  was  graciously  said,  my  dear."  Ursula  observed,  with 
B  smi^*^  and  a  sigh. 
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Lena  had  no  sooner  left  them  than  a  reaction  5?et  in.  Be- 
fort!  shr  reached  the  foot  of  tii*-  stairs  she  was  ready  for  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  a  new  diversion.  In  the  hall  she  en- 
countcretl  Adnam. 

"  Adnam!  "  she  exclaimed,  holding  out  both  hands.  ''  Dear- 
eut  dear ! " 

"  You're  acting,"  he  said,  ignoring  the  proffered  hands. 
-  You're  always  acting." 

"  \  ery  badly,  then,"  she  sigheil,  "  since  I  never  move  you." 

"  You  make  me  move,"  he  rejoined,  preparing  to  fly. 

"  In  the  wrong  direction,  unfortunately  for  me.'  She 
eeutiiuvu  tally.      "  IIow   aux  you  look!" 
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"I  can't  return  the  compliment."  he  said  affecting  distaate. 
"Girls  never  look  nice  in  those  ridiculous  habits. 

•'You  only  say  that  to  annoy  me.  you  know."  she  smiled  up 

"'  ^'Tdon't  think  enough  of  you  to  want  to  annoy  you."  ho 
protested,  but  ho  looked  into  her  upturned  face  ««  h«  «Poke.  and 
oauKht  the  Klint  of  sapphire  in  her  dark  eyes.    The  jacc  wit 
Itsdelicate  colouring  was  new  to  him  in  that  attitude,  and  it 

"^Sfclve7o?this  temporary  distraction,  she  was  stealing 

^^^^'irb^d^if  Sil^'^^^^^^^      up  at  him  again.     Her 
lios  were  very  red,  her  teeth  very  white.  ■,  j    /, , 

f::Saf  IhVCU  .-e  jn..^^    WUh  h.  Hand,  o„ 
the  laoels  of  his  coat,  she  sighed:  "Adonis! 
'^""'BacHschl''  he  retorted,  but  he  had  lost  command  of  h« 
*         nn^  thp  word  became  a  term  of  endearment  as  he  pro 
r^cS  it    r had  ta.ended  .«  di«ngage  hi»»e«;  i,.«e.d 

■"  CLrdrZ^  t'-  hi.  =h„ulde..     ••  Ho.  nicel "  „.ho 

He  kissed  her  forehead. 
"You  dear!" 

He  kissed  her  lips.  ^^ 

"  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  marry  you.  ,        j  l„„i, 

Ther^wasT  pause,  then  he  withdrew  his  arm.  stepped  back, 
and  lookelat  her.  wrathfuUy.  his  handsome  face  flushed,  h.s 

''"  Shtear,  but  I'm  sorry  I  can't  marry  youl  "  she  exclaimed. 
'-^I  d'i;..tow  rr™  ™  an,  ,ue«ion  oi  n..„i.^  ^ 

'"^:.  rd'taStr-axed.  "i.  w-  ^ . .- 
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dear,  an  old  4'uinc  that  men  have  alwaya  played  at,  and  now 
we  girls  have  learnt  it  too.  I've  won  this  round;  don't  be 
vexed.  I  played  fair;  you  couldn't  think  mo  in  earnest.  And 
I  have  to  win  my  games  whatever  thoy  are.  That's  what  I 
am." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  are."  said  Adnam,  looking  into  the 
dark  eyes  wistfully ;  "  but  I  know  what  you  are  not.  You  are 
not  good.    Why,  why  are  you  not  good  ? " 

"Oh,  bother  good,"  sho  said,  "  if  it  isn't  good  to  make  you 
kiss  me.  But  it  i.s  good,  Adnam."  She  reflected  n  moment. 
"  If  I  were  what  yon  call  good,  1  should  marry  you.  I  would 
rather  marry  you.  You  are  nicer  to  kiss  than  Eustace.  How- 
ever, it  is  Eustace  I  have  to  marry." 

"  Poor  Eustace !  " 

"Yes — poor  Eustace;  because  I  whall  always  be  in  love  with 
you,  when  you  are  anywhere  about." 

They  were  interruptetl  by  Seraph,  who  came  sauntering  in 
from  the  inner  hall  in  riding  dress.  He  was  fresh  from  Pointz. 
and  looked  elated,  like  a  man  who  has  just  done  well  and 
knows  it. 

Lena,  holding  out  her  hand,  smiling  up  at  him  with  eyes 
and  lips,  a  smile  that  instantly  staggered  his  allegiance  to 
GoJiva  Point2. 

"  How  do  you  do  ?  "  she  said.  "  Where  is  my  horse,  I  won- 
der ;  perhaps  you  can  tell  me  ? " 

"  He  is  in  the  yard.  I  saw  hira  as  I  came  through,"  Seraph 
stammered,  in  his  haste  to  oblige  h»;r. 

She  looked  round:  "Which  is  the  way?" 

"  Let  ma  show  ■'•ou  " 

They  voni  .>.<i  t.o>;c^Ii?r. 

"Trickb  UfTam, '  Ad.)am  reflected.  "She's  always  act- 
ing." 

He  threw  liimseH  into  a  '  hiir.  He  was  sore,  angry,  dis- 
gusted— with  hi?<i:,elf  m  ;,  '-..t  also  with  her;  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  there  was  c  M.rking  .t-'.'i  in  hi'  mind,  a  doubt  of  her 
sincerity  when  she  spoke  of  Ei^fl.ice.  ihut  was  all  acting  and 
nonsense,  surely?  For  aiu^vcr,  there  •  h-red  to  his  mind  the 
whisper:  "I  do  love  you.  Atnam."  and  his  heart  expanded. 
He  recalled  that  second  kib.g  on  her  lips,  ctcO  stopped  there. 
The  rest  was  all  nonsense,  just  Wr  fun;  her  teasing  way,  ho 
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knew   that   ho   wm  not 


decided,  but  excu8«blo.   because   sho 

'**^Through  the  open  window,  there  camn  the  sound  of  horn* 
nrancine  corrinffo  wheels  crunching  the  gravel,  and  a  lady « 
^^e  ^rily  ordelg  her  carriage  back:  "I  hLuH  not  want  you 

"^Tho  duche«s  to  «oe  his  mother.    Adnam  received  her  in  the 

'""•'AdnL.  dear  boy!  how  are  you?"  nhe  exclaimed   as  if  nh. 

had  not  seen  him  for  a  year.    "  Such  a  big  fellow;  and  «o  ban.  - 

wmel    I  used  xo  carrj-  you  about  when  you  were  a  baby-b<.>. 

Tnd  now  you  could  carry  me.    Could  you?"  she  peered  up  at 

him  thnmgh  her  lorgnette,  playfully. 

Adnam  smiled  without  gommittmg  himself,  for  the  httU 

ladv  though  short  was  solid.  v     i       i 

••  Your  dear  mother  and  I  used  to  say  that  we  had  only 
one  baby  between  us  then."  she  pursued.    "  N. man  and  Eus  a... 
^med  such  big  f.mows  beside  you  in  long  clothes,  and  now 
S"  no  diffeLce."     She  sighed  regretfully  for  the  bab.c. 
then  burst  out.  ribbons  and  lace  and  little  hands  all  a-flutt  t^ 
"Eustace  has  been  recalled  to  his  regiment.     Nm.an  .s  .U. 
in  Japan.    But  it  cannot  be  very  long  now  till  we  have  thorn 
Sth  at  home  again  "    She  waved  her  lorgnette  as  ^i  she  wen 
calling  for  three  cheers;  but  her  inconsequent  mind  was  off  m 
a  moment  on  another  tack.  ;' And  Ella  Banks?"  she  a«kod. 
"Have  vou  seen  her  lately?"  ^i.       • 

Adnam  had  not.     He  did  not  know  that  she  was  then  ni 

'^""^Belutiful  girl,  everybody  thinks  so.  don't  you  know;  a.wl 
extraordinarily  clever,  they  say;  so  industrious,  too.  and  nil 
thlt  sort  of  thing.    She  would  make  an  excellent  wife.  Adna.u. 

^  ''"Would  she? "  said  Adnam  politely,  offering  his  arm  to  take 

the  little  lady  upstairs.  ,     u       4  v,»,  ;„  nn,i 

Opening  the  door  of  his  mother's  room  he  bowed  her  m.  an.l 
the  duchess  found  herself  face  to  face  with  Ella  Banks,  who 
It  iustToming  away.  They  both  stopped  f '^  and  ^^  f^ 
into  each  other's  faces.  Ella  recovered  hei^elf  fii^t  and  mu 
her  curtsey-that  ambiguous  curtsey,  which  would  have  done 
for  the  e/rtsey  of  one  great  lady  to  another  in  bygone  days. 
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but  wag  all  wrong  somehow — "bo  uiHuming" — from  a  girl  in 
her  poaition  to  the  Duchraa  of  Castlrticld  Soye,  the  dufhesa  felt. 

"Ella  Banks  if"  ahc  aoid  HuporoiliuUHly,  lifting  her  lorgnette 
and  looking  at  Klla  with  diatuftte. 

Ella  drew  herself  up  on  the  defensive.  She  played  the  part 
of  haughty  lady  the  more  etTeotively  of  the  two.  It  wu«  in 
her  nature,  and  her  whole  appearance  lent  itself  to  that  form 
of  expression.  The  poor  little  duelu's.M,  .siinple-tiiitided,  middle- 
age<l.  stoutish  and  jerky,  had  no  advaIlfill^•,  nu-iital  or  pliynieal, 
lo  enable  her  to  eupc  at  close  quarters  with  thi.s  richly  endowed 
young  woman;  Ella  being  i^lper^■io^^s  to  the  magnetic  attrac- 
tion and  hypnotic  effect  of  high  soi-ial  position,  which  has  such 
paralysing  power  over  the  8ycoi)hant  .sort.  Nevi-r  by  any  one 
else  had  the  duchess  b»H,*n  made  to  fwl  hci  rank  of  such  small 
account.  She  stumped  past  Ella  now,  on  her  high  heels  with 
her  head  thrown  back,  and  sat  down,  forgetting  in  her  irrita- 
tion to  greet  her  dear  Ursula  at  all.    Ella  quietly  left  the  room. 

Ursula,  seeing  the  little  lady  obviously  upset,  asked  with 
concern:  "Is  anything  the  matter,  dearest?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know."  was  the  impatient  answer;  "at  least, 
I  do — in  a  way.     It's  that  girl !  " 

"Ella?    Poor  child!     What  has  she  done?" 

"  Didn't  you  set " 

"  Nothing  unuHiial.  She  was  a  little  startled,  perhaps,  to 
find  herself  face  to  face  with  you  so  suddenly." 

"  Was  it  only  that  ?     Was  it  only  that,  do  you  think  ? " 

"What  else  could  it  be?" 

"  Impertinence,"  said  the  duchess. 

"Oh,  no,  impossible!"  Ursula  smiled.  "How  could  she — 
why  should  she  be  impertinent  to  you?" 

"  I  ask  myself."  was  the  disconsolate  answer.  "  If  I  knew 
that,  I  should  understand  " — she  looked  round,  leant  forward, 
and  dropped  her  voice — "  I  should  understand  why  I'm  afraid 
of  her.  I  don't  know  what  it  is  about  her.  She  makes  me 
feel — feel  that  there  is  something  wrong.  There  is  something 
evil  about  her — no,  I  don't  mean  that.  I  don't  mean — well, 
you  know  how  it  is  with  the  evil  eye?  People  may  have  it  and 
not  know  that  they  have  it,  and  if  they  did  know,  it  would 
make  no  diflFerenee,  for  they  must  look  at  you  all  the  same, 
so  there  you  are." 
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"  I  see,"  said  Mrs.  Pratt.  "  You  think  she  will  cause  mis- 
fortune involuntarily  ?  " 

"  That's  it  1 "  the  duchess  exclaimed.  "  How  you  do  under- 
stand, Ursula,  and  put  things  1  Involuntarily,  yes;  without 
intending  it." 

"  Her  misf  ortime  as  well  as  yours  ?  " 

"Ye-yes.  Well,  perhaps.  Her  misfortune  as  well  as  ours? 
I  don't  know! "  Her  tongue  tripped  over  the  confusion  of  her 
mind.  She  made  an  effort  to  disentangle  her  thoughts:  "I 
don't  know  anything  about  middle-class  people,"  she  recom- 
menced, "but  I  have  been  told  that  their  manners  amongst 
themselves  are  not  proof  against  the  slightest  friction;  that 
they  show  you  what  they  think  of  you,  and  whether  they  like 
you  or  not  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  are  only  civil  when 
they  think  they  will  gain  some  advantage  by  knowing  you.  I 
once  sat  next  one  in  a  crowd,  some  charity  affair;  and  of  course 
I  began  to  talk  to  her  as  I  should  have  talked  to  one  of  our- 
selves, a  stranger.  But,  O  my  dear!  the  cold  shoulder  1  the 
hauteur!  the  suspicion !— until  she  knew  who  I  was.  And  then 
the  abject  grovellingsl  It  made  me  sick.  That  kind  of  thing 
always  does— even  to  think  of  it.  So  different  with  our  tenants 
and  people.  I  love  the  way  they  speak  to  us.  It  is  more  like 
the  respect  of  well-bred  children  for  their  elders  than  anything. 
There  is  affection  in  it,  and  faith,  and  the  certainty  that  they 
won't  be  snubbed.  But  with  Ella  Banks— I  can't  make  it  out. 
She  does  not  mean  to  claim  equality,  I  suppose ! "  The  little 
lady  threw  back  her  head.  "  Yet  when  she  says  '  your  grace,' 
and  makes  that  wonderful  curtsey,  there  is  no  real  deference 
in  her  manner." 

"  Still  I  maintain  that  she  is  not  impertinent,"  Ursula  said. 
"  Ella  is  never  vulgar." 

"No,"  said  the  duchess  sarcastically;  "her  manner  would 
be  perfect— if  she  were  a  queen;  but  on  Ella  Banks  such  an 
air  is  an  anomaly,  a  mystery.  There  must  be  something  be- 
hind it,  some  certainty.  And,  O  Ursula!  when  the  boys  come 
home ! " 

Up  to  this  point  Mrs.  Pratt  had  been  making  light  of  the 
matter,  but  upon  this  reminder  she  changed  countenance,  and 
for  some  time  she  sat  deep  in  thought.    At  last  she  said,  speak- 
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ing  to  herself,  rather  than  to  the  duchess:  "I  think  the  shon 
in  London  would  be  the  best  thing  after  all."  ^ 

thJtf v"  if"?'"^  *u  *^"  ^^^'  P^^^*"^  "P  «  newspaper  and 
threw  himself  into  a  chair.  He  was  at  a  loose  end.  The  news 
paper  did  not  interest  him.  Nothing  was  going  on  in  The 
Orchard,  it  was  Saturday  afternoon.  He  had  been  about  to 
exercise  one  of  his  father's  young  hunters,  but  Lena  had  put 
the  intention  out  of  his  head.  What  should  he  do?  It  was 
sultj  weather;  he  had  been  up  and  at  work  sinrdaybrelk 

Sttl   r.     ^i  Sr^^'  ^''  **»°"«^*«  ^^^^  a  jumble  of  the 
little  duchess's  babble  and  Lena-what  about  Lena?    How  n  ce 

wLf/«T;*'     ^,^  ^^,^0  satMed.    I  do  love  you.  Adnam   ' 

sTv    L.tt"^     Z    ^''? V  ^    ^^^  °'  ^^''  Seraph  was 
8ly,   Seraph  must  be  watched.  A  great  deal  depended  upon 

itr  'Xiv-or  •  •  •  • '-'  -•'■  -^'  •  •  ^-  s 

fh/^'^A'^  ^''f^  ""'^^  *  '*^'*-     Some  one  had  come  in  from 
the  garden  and  was  crossing  the  hall  ...  one  of  the  men 

al^'f-^^'^'A  ^^^"^  T^^  ^^^  distinction  without  being 
aware  of  it,  and  rose  involuntarily. 

"Excuse  me."  said  Mickleham,  "I  am  going  upstairs." 
^  Adnam  reseated  himself.    Mickleham  was  going  to  see  his 
mother,  he  supposed  ,|^  it  seemed  all  right.    But  the  duchess  was 

^nT    T^    M  t  ^',  ^r."  *°^^   Mickleham   and   stopped   him 
Bother  Mickkham!    They  could  send  him  away  if  they  didn't 

S:15T   W  ^'^'  '^  r'  "P  ^^«"  Mickleham  cLet 
He  had  to  shut  his  eyes  to  find  an  answer.    With  his  eyes  shut 
he  saw  in  rapid  review  every  little  incident  in  which  Mickleham 
was  concerned  since  he  discovered  himself  a  master  of  the 
violin;  and  as  these  incidents  appeared  to  Adnam  now.  he 

hlt^^^t  r  i  ^"r?"°*-  M»«kleham  had  always  been  at 
nand  with  the  knowledge  he  had  lacked.  He  had  never 
thought  of  consulting  Mickleham,  but  somehow-how  bar'  it 
L'S"^  J  Whenever  a  difficulty  arose  there  was  Mickleh'am, 
and  Mickleham  always  told  him  just  what  he  wanted  to  know 
-touched  on  the  topic  accidentally,  as  it  seemed,  and  put 
Adnam  right  without  appearing  to  advise.    Adnam  had  lately 
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imported  three  French  gardeners,  excellent  men.  How  had  he 
heard  of  them?  Through  Mickleham.  He  would  have  been 
stuck  but  for  these  gardeners.  And  his  own  men  whom  he 
had  been  obliged  to  dismiss?  They  had  all  gone  off  together 
one  morning  in  a  char-d-hanc,  with  three  cheers  for  Mickle- 
ham, "  For  he's  a  jolly  good  fellow." 

Adnam,  occupied  with  his  projects,  had  not  hitherto  been 
nicely  observant  of  people,  except  in  so  far  as  it  was  necessary 
to  know  them  for  the  furtherance  of  his  own  interests.  In 
youth  itself  there  is  not  much  depth,  and  the  surface  that  it 
sees  satisfies  its  curiosity;  but  the  eyes  of  the  more  intelligent 
are  always  opened  in  time,  and  they  make  discoveries.  Lately 
Adnam  had  made  several.  He  had  obtained  glimpses  of 
Seraph's  character  which  had  surprised  him;  Lena  appeared 
to  him  now  as  complexity  itself;  and  Mickleham — what  was 
Mickleham  ? 

Voices.  And  Mickleham  came  in  from  the  inner  hall, 
escorting  the  duchess.  They  were  talking  together  in  German, 
confidentially.  German  being  as  familiar  to  Adnam's  ear  as 
English,  it  did  not  strike  him  as  odd  that  these  two  should  be 
speaking  it  together.  In  his  drowsy  state  no  questions  are 
asked;  things  are  taken  for  granted.  Mickleham  appeared  to 
be  a  German,  and  the  fact  that  he  had  always  hitherto  thought 
of  him  as  an  Englishman  dropped  out  of  sight. 

Adnam  was  hidden  by  the  high  back  of  the  easy-chair  in 
which  he  was  lolling,  which  was  turned  towards  them  as  they 
crossed  the  hall  to  the  side  door.  The  little  duchess  was  ex- 
claiming that  dear  Ursula  was  everything  to  her,  there  was 
nobody  like  Ursula !  And  Mickleham  answered  in  grave  agree- 
ment: "The  peasants  always  said  that  the  Countess  Ursula 
was  an  angel !  " 

It  seemed  to  Adnam  that  he  was  broad  awake  in  a  mo- 
ment, but  there  had  been  an  interval,  blank  to  him,  during 
which  the  side  door  had  shut  and  opened  again.  Starting  up 
with  the  exclamation,  "  The  Countess  Ursula !  "  he  found  him- 
self face  to  face  with  his  father,  who  had  just  come  in. 

"What's  that  you're  saying?"  old  Emery  asked  sharply. 

"Is  my  mother  'The  Countess  Ursula?'"  Adnam  asked 
point  blank. 

His  father  hesitated.    "  It's  an  honorary  title,  lad,"  he  said. 
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"All  the  8on8  and  daughters  takp  i*     tt       j-j 

of  it?"  "tfniers  take  it.     How  did  you  get  hold 

''I  heard  the  duchess  and  Mickleham " 

-^f  ^^"-^^e  dLc  rt;^ 

"  Shel\f  etSr^' ^''nf  J"7,  ^'^^"-P-^  dispassionately, 
then  stopped,  looked  afAdnal  anTsaiS  ^"^,.f  ^\*h«  ^all. 
Countess  Ursula  Aubon  St'Sen— "^  -editati.ely.  "The 
^^  J  Aubon  Strelletzen !  "  Adnam  caught  him  up.    "  That's  my 

i  OS,     hiS   father   answered       "  V/^„  *  i 

Strelletzen  Pratt.    But  judZ!- hv  ^'^"'""    ^"^'^'^ 

letzen  family  might  think  thTtt^    P  "'  "PP""""^^'  '^^  ^^^el- 
had  his  hat  in  h-    1      A        ,      *^®  ^'■""  ^''^  irrelevant."    He 

for  ho  ™de  „„  a.. Jp.T  :^'„"\*;knhershr„r''f; 
a-flutter  of  excitement  "irtner.     hhe  was  all 

shadoVpa'th"  "^-  """  '"™'^'''"  ■"<'  ""<■•  «'^-"«  "<>"«  the 
"  You  are  not  afraid  ? " 

iike'7b%jio? '''  r''"if  """"^'-  '^^^  ""^'^ « ^-*"- 

giving  him  he"  nand.^"  '"''  ™"  "^"^'^^^'"  ^^«  --^^ded. 

He  bent,  with  uncovered  head,  and  kissed  it     q»,o  i     u  j 
«^h^_  „utf„,„:  ..I  a„  i„pe«;.a.e?':he  ^aa'^-ltf  t^oS 

.ou"'a'/  r  t'  z:££  -^^  xr^^c  "■'''?•] 

tcrda  the  weed-"  among  the  shadow    you  wil?^  "^t. 
Silence  you  will  hear."  ®'  *"  *"® 

;;  Oh,  if  only  it  might  be  so  1 "  she  exclaimed. 
He  passive,"  he  counselled  her 

He  held  the  gate  open  for  her,  and,  still  hat  in  hand,  bowed 
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mmd.;  .he  higher  power,  the  power  ,:  ta„t'  was  wT.h'^r*™ 
But  she  might  see  for  herself.    She  had  her  niomeM.   „H  "^ 

f:Zfta'r^"'  ="'  -•""' "-  - ""« .hrC'norse:: 

It  was  awesome  in  the  dark  depths  of  the  pine  woods     Trpo, 
and  more  trees  and  again  trees  in  procession,  T  a'slel  Tn 

asT:L"dTT"'  ^"T""'^  *^«  ""^«  d-heL.  a    ording 
Inni  /  T       r.*°  '°'"*  *^^°^  °"*'  i"  whichever  direction  she 
looked.    From  fairy  brakes  of  yellowy  green  bracken  they  shot 
up,  strong,  straight,  branchless  to  a  great  heiX    ^nT^f 
with  arms  extended  to  each  other,  they^rld  at\ptld^l^ 

JomT."  """"^l  ""''K  "^'^^  *^«y  ««P"^*«<J  the  bro^  ea  tb 

rZ  „K  ^""'^  '  u^-  "^"^  *"  ^^^^t  tJ^^r^  were  whirerlngs 
From  above,  as  the  trees  swayed,  there  sounded  the  yeS 
for  the  ocean  of  the  giant  masts  that  were  to  be    wfthTorp 

LTowtVel   '^'Vi  ''T'^  ^"  *^«^'  sighsPwh^Ie'drn" 
below,  m  the  fairy  brakes  of  yellowing  bracken    there  w^^^^ 

incessant  pattering,  as  of  little  feet.     Out  of  tie  coZ  of 

feTthX  fro'ndTir   Tf  •  *'^   «^*^  ^"«  anrtherHf  1 
feathery  frond  tailing  back  into  place;  but  she  was  never  in 

It  her'w?  i    ^f  '^''  ^'^  ^''^  '''  «'  t^«  f--   Peerfng  oi^ 
at  her  which  she  knew  must  be  hidinir  behind  it     t/ 

rh:r„;f„  s^  t-  7- j^  ^^^  ^t  ;.^^rsee  t 

her  eyes,  the  better  to  make  .hreff:rt.  iTmtr'ir'of  ^ L^^ 
immediately  became  abnormally  acute.    A  pine  nerfle T™ 
ping  on  a  frond  of  bracken  made  a  noise  Itoa  S^of  S 
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Then  there  was  a  voic^ol  th^  ".  \'""^'"*^  ^^"^^'• 

breeze  that  murmured  fi^ul^'  TjTV^  '}'  "^"'^'  "  ''^^* 
with  animation;  then  rsinl  'to  „  l''  '"'^J  '^'"  'P'''^"  ""* 
trees  about  with  an^r^  Slt^ ^^'  '''"''  ^'^^  ^««««^  ^^^ 

The^rettrh  Efttfe"  .^  ^  ^  "  S^  1  '''  ^i  ^ 

"How  still  it  ,-a»     Tu  .        rests— as  when  one  says: 

heart  W„rsl»        ^"^  ™  °  """''-d  'Me  „oi«»  I  „Jer 

The  duchess  hurried   on.  holding  her  head   1,;„1,   ii, 

could  no.  turiu'l'LTtolool'Tn  Xe  d^V.'h  ^  h^^? 
toTOrds  ihe  Castle  in  front  of  h.r  ,!,„    u  j  "^  ""^  ■"" 

ing  ,he  earth  as  a  n,„„n"ainous  cioud  otst^sT''  "'"T 
TrTnl  ""°  %T'''  "">  '""'^  '«.  -^  »a        rif  Ld;"a,si' 

gether.  a„„  in  arm.     She  was  fn     of  fea,  J  hi™  ,^™  '°," 
now^a^in  she  was  full  „f  fear  for  httr„d'lJr "^  t 

duke°a'd"tpir.''";;"  '".r" "" """  "'■"  ■"-* «» '"  "•« 

imo  ana  explain   to  him   the  suspie  on   by  whi.u  she  w,. 
go       once.    But  she  received  the  intimation  without  perceiv- 
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ing  it  to  be  the  resolution  of  her  difficulty.  No  occult  experi- 
ence accompanied  it  to  mark  it  as  all-important,  therefore  she 
mistook  it  for  a  mere  temporary  expedient  which  had  occurred 
to  her  in  the  natural  course  of  reflection,  and  expected  at  best 
but  a  temporary  relief  from  it.  The  pride  which  requires  a 
clap  and  a  flash  to  mark  the  importance  of  the  revelation 
vouchsafed  is  apt  to  ignore  the  still  small  voice.  And  even 
the  humble  mystic  does  not  always  know  the  moment;  does 
not  always  recognise  the  right  intuition  when  it  comes;  it 
seems  so  simple. 

Believing,  therefore,  that  she  was  merely  acting  upon  au 
idea  of  her  own,  the  duchess  hurried  on  to  the  Castle;  and  be- 
cause of  the  slight  importance  she  attached  to  it  she  missed 
the  essential  point.  Her  loyal  little  heart  shrank  from  lower- 
ing her  son  in  his  father's  estimation,  and  she  argued  herself 
into  the  belief  that  it  was  right  to  withhold  the  suspicion 
which  would  have  this  effect.  Why  should  she  explain  it  to 
him  ?    It  would  be  enough  to  get  Ella  out  of  the  way. 

She  found  the  duke  in  his  own  room,  dozing  over  a  book, 
and  took  him  unawares.  In  his  drowsy  state  he  had,  for  once, 
missed  the  warning  tap-tap  of  her  high  heels  en  the  parquet 
without. 

"What?  Good  gracious!"  she  exclaimed,  putting  her  arm 
round  his  neck.  "You  doing  nothing,  hey?  You  lazy  lazy, 
dearest  dear  1 " 

The  duke  played  up  to  her  caress  in  the  most  convincing 
way.  "  Really  I  was  reading,"  he  said.  "  But  if  there  is  any- 
thing I  can  do  for  you f"    The  emphasis  he  put  upon  the 

pronoun  made  her  feel  him  all  her  own. 

"  I  only  came  to  speak  to  you  about  Ella  Banks,"  she  said. 
"She  wants  to  go  to  London  and  have  a  shop  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  really  she  is  so  clever,  they  say,  it  seems  a 
pity  to  let  her  be  wasted  here." 

"Ella  Banks?"  He  raised  his  eyebrows  inquiringly,  and 
gained  a  moment  to  collect  himself. 

"  Yes.    You  know.    The  girl  who  makes  lace,"  she  expla?  sed. 

"  Oh,  yes.     Old  Ellfiry  Banks's—    Er,  yes.     What  did  you 
say  about  her?" 
The  duchess  repeated  the  proposition. 

"Go  to  London,  eh?  "  he  observed.    "Bather  a  fine  looking 
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girl  is  8he  not?    Would  it  be  3afe-i„  London  alone-a  country 
giTli     Great  temptations  there,  you  know." 

"  Not  for  good  girls."  said  the  duchess  "loftily.  "  The  good 
girls  marry."  •* 

The  duke  seemed  to  be  favourably  struck  with  this  asser- 
tion. 

"Very  desirable."  he  observed.  "Very  desirable.  But  are 
there  no  young  men  here?    I  thought  Adnuni  Prutt " 

"Adnam  Pratt  never  looks  at  a  girl."  she  answered,  re- 
senting on  behalf  of  her  whole  sex  this  unnatural  attitude  on 
tne  part  of  a  young  man. 

^*  Yet  I  thought  you  said—"  the  duke  was  beginning. 
I  was  mistaken,"  she  interrupted  curtly 

fina^J^  ^"^^  '^^''"'"^"     "^^"*  ''''"''^  ^'''"  suggest?"  he  asked 

'{  "^a^rl^  H*"^  ^^^  *°  ^^""^  ^"  «hoP  '"  London,"  she  an- 
swered. Ursula  approves.  I  consulted  her.  The  girl  has  a 
whole  project,  and  Ursula  knows  all  about  it." 

The  duke  asked  no  questions,  but  this  did  not  strike  her  as 
singulHr.     She  as  little  expected  him  to  be  interested  in  Ella's 
project  as  she  suspected  him  of  already  knowing  all  about  it 
which  was  the  last  thing  that  would  have  occurred  to  her. 

"I  thought  perhaps  you  might  have  some  suitable  premises 
vacant,     she  proceeded. 

"Well."  he  answered,  deliberating,  "now  you  mention  it. 
yes.  I  believe  there  is  a  shop— just  off  Bond  Street.  Would 
that  be  a  good  position?" 

"Excellent  for  lace.  We  all  go  to  Bond  Street.  Can  she 
have  It?" 

"  So  far  as  I  am  concerned."  He  expressed  indifference  with 
a  shrug.     "  It  will  be  your  ^ift.  you  know,  my  dear." 

The  little  duchess  almost  screamed.    "  Gift !  "  she  exclaimed 
her  whole  economical  soul  in  revolt.     "I  could  not  think  of 
such  a  thing— such  extravagance.     These  people  only  appre- 
ciate what  they  pay  for." 

V  "  J^®— «"■— ^'ents    in    that    neighbourhood    are    somewhat 
high,     he  ventured  to  remind  her. 

"So  are  her  prices,"  the  little  duchess  reminded  him  vin- 
dictively. 

"Are  they?"  he  replied.    "Of  course  if  she  makes  a  great 
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dealt"  Another  phrug  expressed  all  that  she  expected  of  him. 
"Is  this— er— admirably  kind  project  of  yours  to  be  put  into 
effect  at  once?"  he  asked. 

"  If  you  please,"  she  answered. 
Then  if  you  will  just  let  .   erybody  know  that  it  is  you 
who  are     -ttinsr  the  young  woman  up  in  business,  that  is*  all 
the  troub.d  you  need  take  in  the  matter." 

Her  nod  of  acquiescence  did  not  assure  him  that  she  had 
grasped  the  full  importance  of  her  part  of  the  arrangement. 

"You  will  make  it  quite  clear  that  it  ^s  you  who  are  doing 
all  this  for  the— er— young  woman  5  "  he  insisted.  "  Honour 
to  whom  honour  is  due,  you  know."  He  kissed  her  hand.  "  You 
promise  me  ? " 

The  caress  settled  the  question.  She  was  bound  to  respond 
to  a  wish  so  expressed,  and  .'e  left  him— satisfied  on  that  score, 
but  perplexed  as  to  how  an  arrangement  could  be  made  which 
would  look  like  letting  a  house,  and  yet  have  the  effect  of 
giving  it  away. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII 

Seraph  Pratt  had  become  all-powerful  at  Pc:ntz.    Ably  sec- 
onded by  Qodiva,  he  had  tactfully  opposed  the  feeble  suggestion 
made  periodically  by  the  8:uire  that  it  was  time  to  look  out 
for  a  new  land  agent.    "  Just  allow  me  a  little  longer,  if  you 
please,"   Seraph   would   say.     He   had   always   something   on 
hand  that  must  be  finished  first,  and  always  plenty  of  time 
He  was  in  his  element.    The  great  ;  'operty,  in  his  hands,  was 
like  a  machine  which  he  thoroughly  understood  and  could  work 
to   the   utmost   advantage.     Everything   favoured   him.     His 
father  to  begin  with,  whole-Veartedly  anxious  to  help  his  good 
neighbour  the  squire  out  of  his  difficulties,  and  also  proud  of 
his  son's  efficiency,  made  shift  to  do  without  him.    At  the  time 
of  his  first  appearance  at  Pointz,  Mrs.  Pointz,  deposed  and  set 
aside  but  obstinately  determined  to  regain  her  ascendancy,  had 
adopted  an  all-round  policy  of  conciliation  which  she  extended 
to  Seraph  for  the  purpose  of  showing  herself  to  her  husband 
m  an  agreeable  light,  and  without  a  suspicion  that  Seraph 
could  ever  in  any  way  be  a  danger  to  herself.     She  talked  a 
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good  deal  about  "people  of  that  kind,"  but  »h^  was  by  no 
meang  ao  sensitive  to  nicetii's  of  behaviour  as  Soraph  himself 
had  become  under  his  stcp-mother'.  influence.  His  table  man- 
ners stood  the  test  of  close  quart,  s  Ut  better  than  her  own. 
and  It  was  ho  who  suffered  from  her  habitual  conduct  in  cer- 
tam  paiticulars  of  the  business  in  eating.  When  at  last  she 
realised  that  ho  had  secured  a  permanent  position  in  the  house 
by  the  worth  of  his  serA-ices  to  the  property,  she  chanRod  her 
tactics,  but  there  was  no  ousting  him  then.  When  she  was 
rude  and  insulting  ho  treated  her  like  a  harmless  lunatic  who 
must  bo  humoured;  and  at  other  times,  in  imitation  of  the 
aquire,  he  set  her  aside  by  simply  ignoring  her. 

From  the  first  Seraph  had  found  in  (Jodiva  a  willing  and 
capable  coadjutor.  The  last  worth  lingering  in  decadent  fami- 
lies is  usually  found  in  the  women.  Godiva  had  character  and 
ability  enough  to  manage  the  property  herself,  all  that  she 
needed  was  training,  and  moreover  she  knew  this,  rmd  made 
haste  to  acquaint  Seraph  with  the  fact  as  soon  ...  he  was 
installed  in  office.  It  was  over  a  map  of  tho  estate  that  they 
became  confidential.  Godiva  was  showing  Seraph  'he  lie  of 
the  land,  and  porting-  to  one  spoi  she  said:  "Cluttcrbuck  ad- 
vised my  father  to  let  these  fields  lay  by  themselves  down  for 
grazing.    He  said  it  would  save  money." 

"It's  what  Clutterbuck  would  say,"  Seraph  answered,  bend- 
ing over  the  map.  "  Clutlerbuck  never  got  any  money  out  of 
a  tsld  that  he  put  into  it,  I  suppose,  'on  account  of  the  bad 
times.  he  pursued  meditatively.  He  looked  up  at  Godiva 
out  of  the  comer  of  his  eye.  He  was  sitting  at  the  table  with 
the  map  in  front  of  him,  shg  standing  beside  him.  "Did 
Clutter  luck  ever  tell  you  why  the  bad  times  never  c  me  to 
Pratt's  Place?" 

"  Clutcerbuck  said  it  was  because  you  had  lots  of  money  to 
put  into  the  land."  she  answer  .. 

"And  at  the  same  time  he  was  telling  the  squire  that  there 
was  no  money  to  be  made  by  agriculti  e!  According  to  that, 
we  must  have  been  burying  all  that  we  put  into  the  fields." 

"I  see,"  said  Godiva. 

"My  fathers  theory  is  that  if  you  put  copper  into  a  field 
properly,  you  will  get  silver  out  of  it.  and  if  you  put  silver  in, 
you'U  get  gold,"  Seraph  remarked,  as  he  overhauled  the  map! 
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"  Now  this  grazing  land ;  I  kncv  it.  It  was  to  cost  nothing,  I 
understand,  and  bring  in  a  profit.    Well,  it  did." 

"  No,  you  are  mistaken,"  said   (jo<livu. 

"  Excuse  me,  it  is  you  who  are  miatukcn,"  he  replied. 
"What  profit  do  you  get  from  nothing?" 

"  Nothing,"  sho  answered,  without  thinking.  Then  she 
laughed.     "  I  3eo,"  sho  said  again. 

"Grazing  lands  must  bo  fed  if  you  would  have  fat  cattle," 
he  asserted.  "  The  crop  you  get  from  neglected  meadows  iA 
thistles.  There  should  be  good  grazing  hero  for  hundreds  of 
head  of  cattle  " — he  pointed  with  his  pencil  to  the  places  as 
he  spoke — "  and  here  on  the  flats  a  thousand  sheep  might  be 
making  themselves  into  the  best  prpss-ally  in  the  country.  If 
the  squire  will  leave  it  to  me,  this  shall  be  a  green  prairie  cov- 
ered with  beasts  as  soon  as  grass  can  be  made  to  grow;  and 
there  he  shall  have  his  sheep." 

"  Good,"  she  suid  simply. 

"You  believe  I  can  do  it?"  he  smiled  up  at  her. 

"  I  know  you  can,"  she  answered,  "  though  I  don't  see  how, 
when  my  father  hasn't  even  coppers  for  capital  to  start  you." 

"  Enough  can  be  raised  for  a  start  at  small  interest  on  good 
land  like  this,"  he  answered.  "  In  a  year  or  two  it  will  be 
paying  cent  per  cent." 

"  With  luck,"  she  said. 

"  Providence  helps  the  man  who  knows  his  owr  .business 
and  minds  it,"  he  answered  sen  tent  iously.  "Tjat's  che  luck  I 
believe  in,  the  luck  I  can  calculate  upon.  If  the  landowners 
had  put  a  little  common  sense  into  their  property,  we  shouldn't 
have  heard  all  this  whining  about  bad  times.  Eighty  millions 
of  money  go  out  of  this  country  every  year  for  foreign  meat, 
yet  our  own  meat  is  the  best  in  the  world.  Why  is  there  so 
little  of  it?  I've  been  about  the  country  a  bit  doing  business 
for  my  father,  and  I've  seen  thousands  and  thousands  of  gootl 
acres  covered  with  weeds,  and  with  scarcely  a  head  of  cattle  on 
them — why  ?  Because  the  British  landowner  won't  leam.  He's 
purblind,  eaten  up  with  false  pride.  He  keeps  his  political 
party  together  admirably  by  marking  time  and  doing  nothing; 
and  he  applies  the  same  principle  to  his  property  rather  than 
give  in  and  own  that  there's  anything  still  for  him  to  learn. 
When  he's  obliged  to  own  that  other  countries  are  doing  better 
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in  agriculture  than  he  does,  he  puts  it  dow  to  anythincr  but 
his  own  ignorance  and  prejudice;  and  ^o  he's  left  behi.id.  Hero 
is  your  father  with  a  tine  •  ropcrty  tl»at  should  bo  richly  pro- 
ductive and  a  market  at  hib  door  guping  for  all  it  can  get, 
and  where  is  he?" 

Oodivo  compressed  her  lips  to  keep  the  answer  in. 

"At  any  rate,"  she  said,  after  n  pause,  "/  intend  to  learn. 
There  is  nothing  oeeult  in  a  knowled^'e  of  ■  'riculturc,  and  I 
shall  want  it  if  I  ever  have  property  of  iii.v  own  to  niaiiape. 
I  have  seen  enough  of  what  comes  ot  iu>t  minding  your  own 
business." 

"Good,"  said  Seraph,  "and  "  I  can  teaeh  you  anything. 
Miss  Pointi: " 

"  I  should  be  satisfied  if  you  would  teaeh  me  all  thot  you 
know,"  she  rejoinei'     "  A  smattering  is  worse  than  useless." 

From  this  time  forward  they  worked  together,  and  very 
soon  all  of  Oodiva's  heart  that  was  not  in  the  land  was 
iSeraph's  without  the  ..  '-ing.  She  would  not  have  looked  at 
him  had  there  been  men  of  her  own  ehusa  to  choose  from; 
but  when  men  are  scarce,  a  man  has  a  chance  of  being  taken 
on  his  own  merits  as  a  man,  apart  from  any  other  considera- 
tion. In  this  matter  i  iture  has  as  much  of  her  own  wo 
with  young  women  as  with  other  females.  Sex  is  a  powerf 
leveller;  bring  the  influence  of  sex  to  bear,  and  the  most  ol 
Btinate  prejudice  melts;  only  religious  principle  can  withstand 
its  insidious  persuasion.  Love  does  not  overlook,  it  transforms. 
In  the  eyes  of  love  a  blemish  becomes  an  attraction.  Godiva 
saw  in  Seraph's  uncouthness  a  sign  of  strength,  a  proof  of 
manliness.  Solecisms  which  continued  to  make  her  wince, 
she  excused  by  finding  others  to  blame  for  them.  "  Press-ally  " 
jarred  horribly  at  first,  but  she  made  Mrs.  Pratt  responsible  for 
it;  Mrs.  Pratt  would  have  corrected  him  if  she  had  not  been 
a  stepmother,  she  knew  enough;  therefore  Seraph  was  to  be 
pitied  at  present  for  "press-ally,"  and  taught  better  by  and 
by.  For  Godiva  flattered  herself,  as  is  customary  in  such 
cases,  that  anything  which  she  acknowled<?ed  to  be  a  defect 
she  had  it  in  her  power  to  correct  when  she  should  be  licensed 
by  marriage  to  speak  freely.  Thus  many  a  woman  has  flat- 
tered herself  to  her  own  eventual  undoing  and  the  destruction 
of  all  her  comfort  in  life.     Love  itself  cannot  eradicate  the 
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ineradicable.  The  grossness  that  is  innate  may  be  masked  for 
a  time,  but  sooner  or  later  it  will  out;  and  base  blood,  though 
it  may  be  latent  a  lifetime,  is  apt  to  betray  itself  unexpectedly 
by  a  base  act.  But  Godiva  had  no  reason  to  suspect  Seraph 
of  an  inheritance  of  baseness.  She  had  looked  down  on  her 
own  mother  at  one  time  as  of  inferior  birth,  but  after  she  be- 
came intimate  with  Seraph  her  views  on  the  subject  underwent 
a  radical  change.  Character,  she  assured  herself,  was  more 
important  than  lineage;  and  with  regard  to  character  where 
was  there  a  record  better  than  the  Pratts?  She  knew  that 
Seraph's  mother  was  a  milliner,  but  there  are  plenty  of  most 
estimable  milliners;  and  all  her  life,  by  high  and  low,  she 
had  never  heard  his  father  mentioned  except  with  respect. 
There  was  no  satisfaction  in  being  Miss  Pointz  of  Pointz 
which  she  could  compare  to  the  pleasure  of  Seraph's  clasp 
on  her  hand ;  and,  now  that  she  knew  of  a  better,  she  no  longer 
valued  her  position.  The  first  position  in  the  world  to  secure 
was  the  position  of  being  loved  by  a  lover;  the  only  one 
worth  having. 

In  one  short  year  the  changes  for  the  better  at  Pointz  be- 
came the  marvel  of  the  neighbourhood,  but  the  improvements 
on  the  property  were  less  remarkable  than  the  improvement  in 
Godiva.  Nothing  embellishes  like  love  and  hope,  with  plenty 
of  congenial  work  that  is  worth  the  doing,  done  in  close  com- 
panionship with  the  one  and  only.  Godiva's  blotched  com- 
plexion cleared,  her  lustreless  hair  shone,  her  figure  filled  out; 
there  was  nothing  of  the  old  Godiva  left  in  appearance  that 
was  not  enhanced  in  beauty.  She  was  like  a  spirited  resem- 
blance of  her  former  unattractive  self. 

First  aid  in  the  matter  of  the  money  difficulty  had  come 
from  the  sale  of  the  Goya,  for  which  that  foreign  collector  of 
whom  the  squire  had  heard  had  made  a  munificent  offer  imme- 
diately after  Mickleham  discovered  the  picture  at  Pointz.  The 
property  not  being  entailed,  Algernon  had  no  say  in  the  mat- 
ter, but  in  any  case  he  would  not  have  troubled  himself.  Ho 
had  no  regard  for  family  heirlooms,  except  for  the  money  they 
might  realise.  Time  for  him  was  the  present  moment;  he 
snatched  at  any  means  to  add  to  his  immediate  pleasures  or 
to  relieve  his  immediate  cares ;  to  any  far-off  consequence  that 
might  follow  he  was  indifferent  when  he  was  not  blind.    Fore- 
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nSw  ^'^''"^  °^  8elf-restraint.  and  Algernon  Pointz  had 
neither  There  was  nothing  he  would  not  have  approved  of 
his  father  selling  so  long  as  he  gave  him  a  share  of  the  pro- 
ceeds. His  affairs  were  desperately  embarrassed.  His  one 
»Tt   /'a^'^-o^T  ^"'"'='"'  '"^^  ^««  ^^  ^  "«h  marriage 

matter  >,^vl^'^^'"*ru^  '^'  °^^"^^*  «^  ^'«  P^'^^'t^  but  the 
matter  had  been  delayed  by  an  embarrassment  mor;  serious 
even  than  the  nioney  difficulty,  which  was  pressing  upon  Z 
with  a  threat  of  social  destruction.  He  had  mal  his  regN 
ment.  a  swagger  cavalry  corps,  too  hot  to  hold  him  by  a  little 
indiscretion  at  cards.  His  colonel,  who  happened  to  Tl 
gentleman,  had  always  thought  him  a  bounder  and  was  glad 
of  an  excuse  to  get  rid  of  him;  but  this  particular  excuse  7f 

iLrZ.™  w\''  .^  ""^"^^  ''^°""^  *°  *^«  discredit  of  the 
regiment.  When  the  matter  was  reported  to  him  he  expressed 
a  wish  to  '  void  scandal.    His  officers  took  the  hint 

And  immediately  afterwards  it  was  known  that  Captain 
Algernon  Appleton  Pointz  had  applied  for  an  exchange.  He 
got  one  into  a  regiment  then  serving  in  India,  and  was  or- 
dered to  the  Depot  at  Closeminster.  He  gave  as  a  reason  for 
exchanging  his  desire  to  cut  down  expenses.  His  mother  em- 
braced and  blessed  him  for  this  noble  self-sacrifice;  his  father 
who  knew  more  about  service  matters  than  about  agriculture' 
grimly  asked  him  point  blank  why  he  had  been  rushed.  Nat- 
urally he  stuck  to  his  story.  And  no  sooner  was  he  settled  at 
the  Depot  than  he  came  to  Pointz  on  leave  for  the  purpose  of 
pursuing  Lady  Ann. 

With  this  object  in  view  he  set  off  to  walk  to  the  Castle  one 
afternoon,  but  happening  to  overtake  Beryl  Blatchford  on  the 
way.  whom  he  very  much  preferred  to  the  insipid  little  Lady 
Ann.  he  was  diverted  from  his  intention,  and  turned  up  at 
the  Rectory   instead.     There  he   found   Lena   Kedlock,   Mrs. 
Blatchford.   and    Vmcent.  the  young  naval   officer,   who   had 
come  home  on  leave  for  a  week  to  say  good-bye  to  his  family 
his  ship  being  under  orders  for  the  China  station.    During  the 
week  his  family  had  seen  very  little  of  Vincent,  for.  there 
being  no  other  victim  available  upon  whom  Lena  could  prac- 
tise her  arts,  she  had  managed  day  after  day  to  lure  him  away 
But  Mrs.  Blatchford  resigned  herself  for  his  sake.     She  saw 
an  young  people  from  the  point  of  view  of  matrimony,  and 
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this  young  lady,  a  connection  of  the  Brabants,  would  be  an 
excellent  match.  Nothing  but  interest  gets  a  man  on  in  the 
navy,  and  with  such  interest  as  Lena's  family  could  com- 
mand, Vincent  would  be  an  admiral  in  no  time,  Mrs.  Blatch- 
ford  herself  "couldn't  do  with  the  minx  at  all,"  but  what 
did  that  matter  if  Vincent  could?  Besides,  Lena  might  im- 
prove. Indeed,  as  she  appeared  that  day,  one  would  have  said 
that  she  had  improved,  remarkably.  There  was  such  a  far- 
away look  in  her  eyes,  as  if  her  thoughts  were  soaring  up- 
wards; and  she  was  so  gentle,  so  subdued,  Mrs.  Blatchford  for 
the  first  time  allowed  that  there  really  was  something  at- 
tractive about  her  apart  from  her  family  connexions. 

Lena  had  arrived  with  a  basket  of  fruit  and  flowers  which 
she  presented  with  a  kind  message  from  the  duchess.  When 
she  wanted  an  excuse  to  pay  a  visit,  she  always  took  some- 
thing with  a  message  from  the  duchess,  and  was  sure  of  a 
welcome.  She  had  made  the  mean  drawing-room  at  the  Rec- 
tory a  bower  of  beauty  with  the  flowers,  and  Mrs.  Blatchford, 
soothed  by  the  sense  of  it,  sat  at  the  tea-table  and  smiled, 
forgetful  for  a  blissful  interval  of  all  her  sordid  cares. 

"  I  must  write  and  thank  the  dear  duchess,"  she  said,  look- 
ing round  her  complacently. 

"  Do,  if  you  wish  to  annoy  her,"  Lena  answered  absently. 

"  My  dear !  "  Mrs.  Blatchford  exclaimed. 

Lena  roused  herself.  "  The  duchess  hates  formal  thanks," 
she  said.    "  I'll  just  tell  her  you  were  pleased " 

"Pleased  is  hardly  the  word,"  Mrs.  Blatchford  interrupted 
her  fervently. 

"Delighted,  then,  if  you  like,"  Lena  amended.  "But  she 
doesn't  like  gushing  messages.     Duchesses  don't  as  a  rule." 

"  Naturally  not,"  said  Mrs.  Blatchford,  distracted  from  the 
point  by  this  interesting  piece  of  information,  but  at  the  same 
time  careful  not  to  let  Lena  suppose  her  ill-acquainted  with 
duchesses  by  showing  that  it  was  news  to  her.  "  Her  grace  was 
looking  her  best,  I  thought,  in  church  on  Sunday." 

"Was  she?"  said  Lena,  indifferently.  Then  seeing  that 
Mrs.  Blatchford  expected  more  of  a  response,  she  made  an  effort 
to  be  conversational,  but  without  clearing  her  mind  of  its  pre- 
occupation, the  result  being  an  abstract  proposition  suggested 
by  that  allusion  to  the  duchess's  looks,  which  astonished  Mrs. 
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Blatchford.  "What's  the  use  of  being  a  duchess  if  you  don't 
look  like  one?"  Lena  asked  absently.  "I  suppose,  though,  it 
18  better  to  be  a  duchess  and  not  look  like  one.  than  to  look 
like  one  and  not  be  a  duchess.  Being  a  duchess  has  its  com- 
pensations  but  only  to  look  like  one  must  be  aggravating" 

Mrs.  Blatchford  signed  to  Vincent  to  offer  Lena  a  cup  of 
tea,  and  watched  him  take  it  to  her  as  anxiously  as  if  it  had 
beeu  a  question  of  feeding  a  dangerous  animal  which  was 
more  likely  to  repay  the  attempt  with  a  snarl  and  a  bite  than 
to  show  any  proper  appreciation  of  it  as  a  kind  attention. 
Lena  had  been  thinking  of  Ella  Banks,  a  puzzling  subject;  for 
J^lla  had  left  the  neighbourhood  without  a  word  of  explanation 
or  farewell. 

From  where  Lena  sat  she  could  see  the  approach  to  the 
ho-|se,  and  her  next  remark  restored  Mrs.  Blatchford  to  her 
right  mmd  and  happiest  mood-the  mind  and  mood  for  match- 
making. 

"Here  comes  Beryl  the  Beautiful,  accompanied  by  Captain 
Algernon  Appleton  Pointz."  Lena  announced,  and  added  ab- 
sently. "  the  Blond  Beast." 

But  Mrs.  Blatchford  missed  the  addendum.  "Vincent!" 
she  cried  excitedly,  "ring!  No,  go  yourself.  It'll  be  quicker 
Two  more  cups  and  some  fresh  tea.  Here-come  back-stupid  I 
Take  the  tea-pot." 

Vincent,  fiery  red  with  shame,  took  the  tea-pot  from  her 
hand,  and.  coming  into  collision  with  Beryl  as  the  door  opened 
upset  the  contents  all  over  her. 

Beryl  behaved  nobly.     She  neither  showed  ill-feeling  nor 
affected  to  laugh,  but  just  smiled  naturally,  and  shook  the  tea 
leaves  from  the  front  of  her  dress.     "  All  right,  Vincent."  she 
said.    " I  can  change  in  a  moment.    Lena—!    How  are  you?" 
Lena  sauntered  forward  and  allowed  herself  to  be  kissed 
How  are  you?"  she  said.    " And  good-bye.    I'm  just  going." 
Mrs.  Blatchford,  occupied  with  Captain  Algernon  outwardly 
and  inwardly  with  a  vision  of  her  daughter,  the  reigning  queen 
at  Pointz,  was  oblivious  of  this  abrupt  departure,  and  Lena  and 
Vincent  were  well  on  the  way  together  to  Her  Repose  before 
she  thought  of  either  of  them  again. 

Her  Repose  was  well  established  as  a  hospital  by  now.    It 
had  been  opened  just  in  time  to  deal  with  an  outbreak  of  diph- 
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theria  among  the  children  at  Pointz,  and  sundry  cases  of  typhoid 
from  the  farms  about,  where  the  fever  was  sporadic.  Fusty 
Ginger  had  also  been  taken  in  by  special  favour,  an  incurable 
case.  The  doctor  had  objected  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done  for  him  but  smooth  the  rest  of  the  way ;  to  which  Lena  had 
indignantly  retorted:  "And  do  you  call  that  nothing?" 

The  hospital  had  been  an  absorbing  interest  to  her  from 
the  moment  the  duke  had  consented  to  let  her  have  the  house 
for  the  purpose.  She  had  superintended  the  structural  altera- 
tions, ordered  the  fittings  under  the  local  doctor's  guidance, 
chosen  decorations  and  furniture,  and  engaged  the  nurses; 
and  ^Len  finally  the  beds  began  to  fill,  it  might  have  been  sup- 
posed that  it  gave  her  pleasure  to  see  people  suffer,  so  apparent 
was  her  content.  She  had  been  indefatigable  in  her  attentions 
to  all  the  patients,  but  more  especially  to  Fusty  Ginger.  He 
was  not  merely  a  "case."  He  was  the  object  of  her  life  for 
the  time  being.  How  best  to  smooth  the  rest  of  the  way  for 
him?  Day  and  night  slv"!  aaked  herself  the  question;  and  day 
and  night  she  was  with  him,  doing  her  best,  whenever  there 
was  anything  to  be  done. 

She  was  going  to  him  now,  with  Vincent  in  attendance. 
No  one  can  say  that  Lena  did  not  make  the  most  of  her  time. 
Fusty  and  Vincent  were  going  their  several  ways,  and  she 
meant  to  see  the  last  of  them  both,  and  give  to  each  a  suitable 
send-oif. 

Her  Kepose  was  visible  from  the  Castle,  nestling  close  to 
the  towering  headland  of  the  Coastguard's  Death,  on  the 
farther  side  of  which  it  lay  to  the  west.  The  house  stood  up 
high  on  a  rock  promontory,  which  was  almost  surrounded  by 
water  when  the  tide  was  in;  a  lovely  position  in  storm  or 
calm,  but  according  to  taste.  Those  who  think  that  "There 
is  no  joy  but  calm,"  delighted  to  be  there  when  the  sea  was 
singing  a  lullaby  to  the  hushed  land;  but  the  ruder  spirits 
expanded  best  when  the  wild  winds  were  racketing  with  the 
wild  waves  on  the  rocks  below. 

The  way  to  Her  Repose  skirted  the  Castle  hill  on  the  level. 
It  ran  between  hawthorn  hedges  that  looked  like  works  of  art, 
so  thick  and  trim  were  they,  so  rounded  at.«p,  so  free  from 
intrusive  strangers  such  as  bramble,  wild  rose,  and  scrambling 
briony;  a  united  family  of  hedges,  they  were  admirable  for 
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their  orderliness,  but  with  no  beauty  to  charm  in  the  dull 
monotony  of  their  aristocratic  exclusiveness.  The  footpath, 
with  its  close-clipped  grass  border,  was  like  a  garden  walk;  and 
the  road  itself  looked  as  if  it  had  been  rolled  smooth  every  day. 
Any  one  would  have  known  that  he  was  on  the  duke's  estate. 
Everything  there  bespoko  wealth  well  spent,  and  if  the  money 
did  come  from  the  slums,  like  manure  which  deserves  to  be 
called  dirty,  it  became  transformed  in  the  application  also 
like  manure,  and  lost  its  bad  character  when  it  was  considered 
as  the  source  of  so  much  deservedly  admired  fertility. 

It  was  sultry  weather,  dull,  dark,  and  oppressive.  The  un- 
broken monotonous  grey  of  the  cloudless  sky  was  mirrored  in 
the  unbroken  monotonous  grey  of  the  waveless  sea.  There 
was  no  air.  Nature  seemed  to  be  holding  her  breath  and 
listening.  A  little  bird  which  had  set  up  a  shrill  pipe  was 
suddenly  hushed  as  if  it  had  been  told  to  keep  still.  Walking 
was  an  effort,  but  Lena  hurried  on  regardless  of  the  heat. 

"Why  'Her  Repose'?"  Vincent  asked  at  last,  breaking  a 
long  silence. 

"Why  not?"  Lena  snapped. 

Vincent  drew  himself  up,  displeased.  He  did  not  under- 
stand that  a  woman's  irritation  goes  out  in  these  little  ebulli- 
tions and  makes  way  for  a  better  mood,  although  he  had 
experienced  the  relief  of  swear-words,  their  equivalent,  himself. 
Lena  knew  in  a  moment  when  the  line  by  which  she  had 
him  in  tow  became  dangerously  taut,  and  she  paid  out  a  little 
more  to  relieve  the  strain.  "  Do  you  believe  in  ghosts  ? "  she 
said,  looking  as  if  she  were  suffering  from  them.  "  Have  you 
ever  felt  things  about?  I  have  a  room  at  Her  Repose.  I  sleep 
there  oftener  now  than  at  the  Castle.  Sleep  is  a  figure  of 
speech,  though,  for  I  am  generally  about  all  night." 

Vincent  nodded  by  way  of  making  a  non-committal  but 
at  the  same  time  comprehensive,  sort  of  response.  "  A  house- 
ful of  sick  people  at  night  is  enough  to  make  anybody  nervous 
and  fanciful,"  he  said,  and  killed  the  confidence  that  was 
coming. 

Her  Repose,  which  had  been  mainly  used  as  a  retreat  for 
unmarried  ladies  and  widow.",  of  the  Brabant  family,  was  said 
to  have  been  built  for  a  more  sinister  purpose.  There  was  a 
legend  of  a  recalcitrant  duchess  who  had  been  carried  there 
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for  the  good  of  her  health — "  she  being  sore  sickc,"  it  was  care- 
fully explained — but  had  never  returned  or  been  decently 
buried,  so  far  as  was  known.  The  high  wall,  which  crossed 
the  promontory  from  cliff  to  cliff,  cutting  it  off  from  tho 
mainland,  the  heavy  gates,  strongly  barred,  and  narrow  pos- 
tern,— favoured  such  legends;  but  once  within  the  gates  there 
was  nothing  to  suggest  either  fortress  or  prison.  It  was  a 
secluded  spot,  but  it  was  a  luxurious  seclusion,  the  seclusion 
of  the  sybarite.  Trees  and  flowers  and  flowering  shrubs  flourish 
close  to  the  water  in  that  soft  climate,  and  the  approach  to 
the  house  was  through  gardens  which  were  a  mass  of  trees 
and  flowering  shrubs.  Outwardly,  against  the  greenery,  the 
warm  grey  stone  of  the  building  suggested  nothing  more 
sombre  than  solidity;  within,  all  was  spacious  and  airy  and 
bright.  It  was  an  ideal  spot  for  lovers,  and  not  the  less  ideal 
for  the  sick  and  sorry,  for  whom  space  and  air  and  bright- 
ness are  even  more  important. 

Lena  entered  as  one  with  the  right  of  possession.  Saluta- 
tions of  res^iect  greeted  her  from  every  one,  and,  more  gratify- 
ing still,  smiles  of  affection.  There  were  convalescents  about, 
ivfo  men,  a  woman,  and  some  children,  for  each  of  whom  she 
had  a  word  which,  to  judge  by  their  faces,  was  clearly  the  right 
word.  From  the  moment  she  crossed  the  portal  Lena  was  a 
different  person,  an  older,  more  serious  person,  and  one  upon 
whom  responsibility  sat  easily.  Vincent,  following  her  watch- 
fully, found  himself  readjusting  his  whole  conception  of  her 
character.  The  puzzle  that  she  had  been  to  him  ceased :  "  This 
is  Lena  herself  at  last,"  he  concluded.  They  met  the  doctor 
coming  away  from  ""he  house. 

"How  is  he?"  she  dsked  without  other  salutaaon. 

"  Bad,"  was  the  reply,  "  and  asking  for  you."  Lena  nodded 
and  went  in. 

"  I  wonder — "  she  began  as  they  crossed  the  hall. 

"Wonder  what?" 

"  I  wonder  when  it  is  best  to  go — when  the  sun  is  oi\t,  or  in 
the  twilight,  in  the  evening,  in  the  black  and  dark  night." 

"When  the  sun's  out,  I  should  think,  though  some  people 
like  to  travel  at  night,"  he  answered  dryly.  Such  silly,  fan- 
ciful language  seemed  to  his  simplicity  unworthy  of  the  Lena 
newly  revealed  to  him.    He  knew  his  Bible,  too,  and  was  mis- 
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erably  uncertain  aa  to  whom  she  might  be  classing  with  the 
reprehensible  young  man  under  discussion  in  that  passage. 
He  had  discoverod  by  this  time  that  her  apparently  irrelevant 
remarks  were  usually  the  logical  outcome  of  a  coune.,ted  train 
of  thought. 

"  Is  there  night  on  the  other  side,  I  wonder,"  she  pursued. 

"  Do  you  mean  at  the  antipodes  ?  "  he  asked.  She  shrugged 
her  shoulders.  "  The  Americans  talk  of  England  as  the  other 
side,"  he  added,  anxious  to  please  her,  and  seeing  that  some- 
thing was  wrong  with  his  first  venture. 

But  she  gave  it  up,  such  literalness  being  apparently  be- 
yond enlightenment,  and  changed  the  subject. 

"  I  must  leave  you  a  minute,"  she  said.  "  I  have  to  take  off 
my  hat  and  make  myself  look  at  home  Fusty  never  feelp  safe 
if  I'm  not  on  the  premises,  so  we  let  him  suppose  that  I  live 
here.  If  he  thinks  I'm  busy  or  in  bed  asleep,  he's  very  con- 
siderate; but  if  he  suspected  that  I  was  not  somewhere  about, 
it  would  upset  him  dangerously.  He  is  afraid  of  going  when 
I'm  not  here." 

"  Going  where  ? " 

"Into  the  Land  of  the  Great  Hereafter,"  she  answered, 
wondering  at  his  density. 

"But  how  can  you  help  him " 

"  To  get  there  ?    I  am  to  hold  his  hand.    I  promised." 

She  left  him  looking  down  into  the  hall  from  the  gallery 
which  ran  round  three  sides  of  it.  Here  everything  was  pretty 
much  as  the  Ladies  Brabant  had  left  it.  There  were  paintings 
on  the  walla,  and  Persian  rugs  on  the  slippery  marble  floor; 
carved  cabinets  and  easy -chairs:  silk  hangings;  and  a  hetero- 
geneous assortment  of  curios,  collected  at  odd  times  here,  there 
and  everywhere,  without  design,  and  left  lying  about,  as  often 
happens  in  old  houses,  waiting  for  the  convenient  season  and 
the  somebody  who  never  comes,  to  put  them  away.  The  hospi- 
tal fitters  would  have  had  the  hall  cleared  and  the  walls  made 
antiseptic,  but  Lena  objected :  "  I  won't  have  the  entrance  look 
like  '  Abandon  hope  all  ye  who  enter  here,' "  she  protested. 
"  It  will  be  bad  enough  in  the  wards  " — by  which  she  meant 
bare  enough.  But  when  «he  knew  enough  to  see  safety  and 
health  in  the  bareness,  she  lost  all  sense  of  discomfort,  and  only 
about  the  hall  and  Fusty's  room  was  she  obstinate.    The  sick 
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should  have  an  exhilarating  welcome,  she  maintained,  and 
those  for  whom  there  was  no  hope  on  earth,  should  be  made 
joyful  in  the  hope  of  heaven.  "  The  Little  Pilgrim  goes  up 
Higher,"  a  parting  guest,  who  must  be  honoured  to  the  last. 

Therefore  she  put  Fusty  Ginger  in  a  beautiful  room  with 
one  window  through  which  he  could  look  south  over  the  wide 
waters,  where  ships  of  every  burden  and  of  ill  nations  passed 
at  times  backwards  and  forwards;  and  could  also  see  the  tide 
rise  till  it  covered  the  rocks  below,  and  then  recede  till  the 
long  strip  of  sand  farther  out  appeared,  a  golden  causeway, 
inviting  to  the  eye,  and  with  a  call  to  come  in  its  untrodden 
smoothness.  The  other  window  looked  out  along  the  coast 
into  the  west,  where  the  soul  might  see,  in  the  8uns<jt,  the 
power  and  tbp  glory  which  beckon  it  away,  and  the  promise 
of  rest  and  peace  for  which  it  yearned.  From  the  ongle  at 
which  Fusty's  bed  had  been  placed,  he  could  enjoy  the  view  in 
every  direction,  and  also  see  all  over  his  room,  by  merely  turn- 
ing his  head. 

His  anxious  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  door  when  Lena  opened 
it,  but  his  whole  expression  passed  into  placid  content  when 
he  saw  who  it  was.  He  shut  his  eyes  when  he  had  made  sure 
of  her,  apparently  without  noticing  Vincent.  Lena  motioned 
Vincent  to  a  chair,  and,  taking  up  a  piece  of  embroidery  which 
she  kept  in  the  room,  sat  down  beside  the  bed,  in  full  view 
of  Fusty  when  he  should  open  his  eyes,  and  began  to  work. 
The  nurse  who  had  been  in  charge,  quietly  slipped  away. 

The  sick  man  was  propped  up  high  in  bed.  He  lay  with 
his  head  thrown  back  on  the  broad  white  pillow,  breathing 
heavily.  Lena  glanced  at  him  from  time  to  time,  Vincent  sat 
watching  them  both.  The  heavy  breathing,  the  sound  of  the 
sea  swishing  on  the  rocks  below,  and  the  ticking  of  the  clock 
on  the  marble  mantelpiece,  alone  broke  the  silence.  The  day 
was  waning.  Low  down  in  the  west  the  level  grey  of  the  sky 
was  broken  by.  bars  of  crimson.  Time  seemed  to  stand  still, 
yet  Vincent  felt  as  if  hours  had  passed  since  he  entered  the 
room.  When  they  escaped  from  the  Rectory  Lena  had  said, 
"  Come  and  sit  with  Fusty,"  and  he  had  tacitly  agreed  to  all 
that  might  be  implied  in  the  invitation  by  coming;  but  what 
might  be  implied*  beyond  sitting  with  Fusty  he  had  not  asked 
Lena,  nor  had  she  explained.     She  wanted  his  company,  and 
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he  waa  only  too  glad  to  be  wanted.  So.  like  an  automaton, 
he  sat  in  the  comfortable  chair  she  had  motioned  him  to  take, 
passively  waiting  and  content  to  --ait  passively,  hypnotised 
by  the  sense  of  what  was  expected  of  him. 

The  tide  was  rising.  The  waves,  as  if  they  were  makini?  a 
final  effort  in  impatience  to  be  done  with  their  tusk,  broke 
with  a  crash,  and  boat  upon  the  rocks  below  in  (juick  suc- 
cession. The  crash  of  each  wave  as  it  broke  was  separate  and 
distinct,  but  under  it  and  over  it,  rose  the  sound  of  the  wind 
and  the  sea,  an  everlasting,  all-pervuding,  monotonous,  vague 
accompaniment.  It  filled  the  room;  it  filled  the  universe; 
there  was  no  interval  of  space  or  thought  it  did  not  fill.  And 
yet  it  was  a  minor  matter,  this  mighty  sound.  The  ticking  of 
tha  marble  clock  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  the  sick  mar's  la- 
boured breathing,  being  more  obtrusive,  claimed  more  atten- 
tion, as  all-important. 

Fusty  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  at  Lena,  diligently  work- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  he  played  with  the  Sright-coloured 
silks  she  had  been  careful  to  put  witiiin  his  roach;  feeling 
them,  as  if  their  soft  texture  were  grateful  to  his  dry,  ema- 
ciated fingers.  She  was  working  a  wreath  of  flowers  on  a 
white  silk  ground  for  a  screen,  and  presently  she  held  it  up 
for  him  to  look  at. 

"  Fur-git-me-not,"  he  said,  as  if  the  words  were  written  on 
the  silk,  and  he  was  reading  them  with  difficulty.  "  Wild  rose, 
and  primrose,  and  green  fern,  an'  now  fur-git-me-not,"  he 
further  deciphered. 

It  had  amused  him  for  many  days  to  watch  her  at  work. 
It  was  a  never-failing  source  of  wonder  anJ  interest  to  him 
to  recognise  the  flowers  her  busy  fingers  produced  so  deftly  on 
the  smooth  white  surface  of  the  silk,  and  to  hear  about  the 
nuns  who  taught  her,  and  about  the  convent  in  which  they 
lived  and  died  so  strangely,  as  it  seemed  to  him. 

His  mind  wandered  to  the  nuns  now.  "And  they  don't 
never  marry,  none  of  them,"  he  said,  apparently  alluding  to 
the  flowers,  but  Lena  understood  him. 

"None  of  them,"  she  said. 

"  Would  they  Ve  willing  fur  you  to  marry,  miss  ? "  he  asked 
anxiously. 

"  Quite,"  she  said. 
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"Then  you'll  be  g-ittin'  married,  I  expect?" 

"  Oh,  yo8,"  she  replied,  as  if  the  thing  wore  too  certain  and 
ordinary  to  bo  worth  nientiouing. 

Fusty  seemed  to  become  aware  of  Vincent's  presence  for 
the  first  time.  lie  insiHJcted  him  with  a  shrewd  glance,  then 
looked  at  Lena  and  raised  bis  eyebrows  interrogatively. 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  I  thought  not,"  Fusty  said.  "  Some'ow  I  seemed  to  see." 
He  looked  again  at  the  young  naval  officer,  and  approved  of 
his  handsome,  clean-shaved  face.  Ho  thought  it  a  pity  she 
wouldn't  have  him,  and  was  going  tv  say  tr>,  but  Lena  drew 
off  his  attention  and  prevented  the  indiscretion. 

"  I  forgot,"  she  said.  "  This  is  the  sailor-man  I  promised 
to  bring." 

"Him  as  has  seen  tb<  Southern  Cross?"  Fusty  asked,  with 
more  animation  than  he  had  yet  shown.  "Sailor  orf'cer,  I 
should  say — ain't  you,  S'.r?" 

"Yes,"  Vincent  answered.     "Royal  Navy." 

"It's  easy  to  see  that  you're  no  sailor-man," Fusty  observed; 
"  but  my  young  lady  must  'ave  'er  joke.  And  you've  seen  the 
Southern  Cross!  "  His  voice  dropped  on  the  wcrds;  there  was 
awe  and  expectL    on  in  his  face. 

"  Yes,"  said  Vincent,  briefly — because  he  imagined  that  poor 
Fusty's  visio?.  of  the  cross  must  make  anything  he  could  say 
on  the  subject  seem  miserably  inadequate — "  down  there."  He 
pointed  south. 

During  the  long  pause  that  followed,  Vincent  felt  ashamed 
of  the  Southern  Cross  and  determined  to  say  no  more  about 
it  if  he  were  not  obliged  to,  lest  he  should  expose  it  for  the 
fraud  it  was. 

Up  and  up  the  weary  waves  were  climbing  over  the  rocks, 
on  and  on  the  clock  ticked,  and  Lena  sewed,  and  nothing 
happened.  Time  seemed  to  be  standing  still  because  of  the 
fearful  rate  at  which  it  was  passing.  Fusty  had  lost  all  con- 
sciousness of  its  flight.  When  he  answered  Vincent  an  hour 
later,  he  was  under  the  impression  that  Vincent  had  but  just 
spoken. 

"  There's  another  gen'elman  I  know  'as  seen  the  Southern 
Cross,"  Fusty  began.  He  had  been  freshened  by  the  interval 
of  rspose,  his  voice  was  stronger.  Lis  breathing  less  diflBcult. 
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Lena  interrupted  with  rtim  and  milk,  hiu  favourite  rcstora* 
live,  then  re-arraugud  his  pillowH,  buthud  hin  huuda  and  face 
with  perfumed  water,  and  brushed  hi«  tawny  hair.  Itufrcahed 
and  gratifiid  by  theao  attt-ntiouB,  he  worked  hiinself  up  liiglier 
on  hia  pillows  and  winked  at  Vincen  ,.ith  great  cxprcaaion. 
"That's  my  young  lady,"  he  remarked  in  parenthesis,  confi- 
dentially, and  then  rcHunied:  "  Therc'.s  another  gen'elraan  I 
know  as  has  seen  the  Southern  CroHs.  Kroin  wot  'e  said,  I 
guess  it  makes  nothin'  of  a  show,  but  that  wuh  jeat  'is  pint. 
It's  not  wot  you  see  of  a  thing,  but  wot  it  stands  fur  d«Mi8 
the  trick,  if  you  know  wot  it  Htuiids  fur.  There's  the  Victoria 
Cross  now — nothin'  to  look  at,  but  w'y  do  you  clap  the  chap 
on  the  back  as  wears  it,  and  give  'un  drinks  till  'e  drops? 
'Cos  you'd  bust  if  you  bottled  up  wha.,  you  felt  and  did  nothin'. 
I  was  once  throv-ed  out  of  a  public,  un<l  took  up  by  the  police, 
and  fined  ten  shillings  by  the  beak,  and  costa  five  pounds  or 
a  month,  and  all  fur  wot?  Fur  enthuaiaam!  A  cock-eyed 
man  wi'  n  wcioden  leg  'ad  come  in  and  I  aecd  'e  waa  wearin' 
the  Victoria  Cross.  Some  things  did  get  broke  and  a  crowd 
that  collected  waa  unrooly.  Still,  enthusiasm  isn't  drunk  and 
disorderly;  there's  a  difTeren'  <•;  and  I  acs  so  at  the  time."  lie 
gazed  out  over  the  wide  waste  of  waters  dreamily  for  a  little. 
"I  was  tellin'  that  yarn  one  night  in  camp,  an'  that's  'ow 
we  got  to  the  Southern  Cross.  He  put  it  more  beautiful,  but 
it  amounted  to  this:  If  the  Victoria  Cross,  wot  stands  fur 
the  best  a  man  can  do  fur  a  man,  makes  you  so  joyful  w'cn 
you  see  it  that  you've  got  to  smash  round  becos  you  can't 
contain  yourself,  wot  must  yer  feel  in  front  of  that  there 
Southern  Cross  if  you  know  what  it  stands  fur?  IIo  never  aes 
very  much,  but,  my!  w'en  'e  talks  of  The  Power  and  The 
Glory,  then  you  Jcnow !  "  He  looked  at  Vincent :  "  W'en  my 
young  lady  told  me  she  knowed  a  sailor-man  wot  'ad  seen  tlio 
Cross,  I  wanted  to  see  'im.    I  wanted  to  see  wot  it  'ad  done  fur 
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"What  had  it  done  for  your  gentleman,  Fusty?"  Lena 
asked.  They  had  all  to  call  him  Fusty.  He  insisted  on  it  be- 
cause he  could  not  remember  the  name  he  had  adopted  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  when  Adnam  engaged  hi'**  and  he  was 
afraid  of  raising  any  sort  of  suspicion  ag  '   mself  that 

might  lead  to  inquiries  being  made,  and  thi      <     ^very  of  his 
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record,  which  was  spockled  with  miademoanoun.  He  wai  har* 
ing  his  iirst  taste  of  respectable  life  in  camp,  and  his  appre- 
ciation uf  the  tiuvour  marked  him  fur  one  of  the  many  against 
whom  society,  like  the  hardened  criminal  it  is,  sins  doubly: 
in  the  dmt  instance,  by  giving  om  no  chance,  and  secondly, 
by  punishing  them  for  the  cons<.  .aenees  and  ruling  them  unfit 
to  associate  with  its  well-protected  pets. 

"  Wot  'ad  it  done  fur  'im?"  Fusty  replied.  "I  don't  know 
rightly  if  it  done  it,  but  I  thoi  i<ht  it  might  'ave  made  'im 
wot  'e  is— or  halped.    If  so" — he  looked  at  Vincent  shrewdly 

it  doesn't  always  act." 

It  mPT  next  time,  now  I  know  what  to  think  of  it,"  Vin- 
cent Sold  ^berly. 

"You  don!t  know  though,  yet,"  Fusty  assured  him.  "/ 
can't  tell  you.  Get  'im.  W'y,  'e  knows!  The  doctor  'o  said 
to  me,  *  Fusty,'  'e  sea,  as  solemn  as  you  please,  '  you're  in  a 
bad  way.  I'd  advise  you  to  settle  yer  affairs.  A  man  dies  no 
sooner  fur  makin'  of  'is  will.  An'  the  parson  'e  scs  in  'is 
sermon,  lookin'  straight  at  me:  'Be'old  the  app'inted  time.  Re- 
pent while  it  is  called  to-day.  Rend  yer  'ear's  and  not  yer 
garmeiits.*  And  thoy  sort  o'  got  my  back  up,  both  on  'em. 
But  one  nig^  t  I  'ad  a  bad  turn — sheer  funk.  I  was  all  of  a 
sweat,  '.n'  I  ses:  '  Wot's  to  become  of  us?  Tell  us,  man  o' 
mystery.  You  know.*  An'  'e  jest  looked  at  me  an'  ses:  '  There's 
a  greater  mystery  than  me  in  front  of  you — close  in  front.  I 
advise  you  to  prepare  yerself  fur  that.'  But  it  wasn't  the 
words  as  did  it.  There  was  more  to  it  t^an  words.  The 
doctor  'ad  spoke,  an'  the  parson  'ad  spokt,  and  only  riled 
me — "  Fii sty's  lean  face  grew  radiant.  "  I've  bin  'appy  ever 
since,"  he  -aid.     "  It's  bin  the  time  of  me  life." 

"Who  iS  this  gentleman?"  Vincent  asked. 

"  Micklt'ham,  one  of  Adnam's  men,"  Lena  answered. 

"No,  Miss  Lena,"  Fusty  answered  positively;  "not  one  of 
us.  The  men,  without  knowing,  would  'ave  said  '  sir '  to  'im, 
and  called  'im  'mister'  every  time  if  they  'adn't  stopped  to 
think.  I  know,  'cos  I'd  bin  a  waiter  in  London  off  and  on — " 
Tie  ciiecked  himself,  and  refused  to  exploin. 

Mickloham  had  visited  Fusty  regularly  in  hospital,  and 
Lena  knew  him  well. 

"Tell  me  who  he  is.  Fusty?"  she  coaxed.     "Now  that  he's 
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gone  away,  what  can  it  matter  i  Wm  ho  a  prince  in  Ji«gutM 
or  diigrace  or  aomothiugV " 

Fiuty  lookud  at  Viuveut  with  a  humorous  twinkle.  "  I  bin 
afraid  my  young  lady  wan  all  uingel,"  ho  Maid — "  too  good  to 
live.  Fm  'appy  she  uskcd  that  qutmtiou.  Aingelg  is  'uvinh* 
too  good  an  eternal  time  to  bo  curiuus;  they  ask  no  questiuns 
fur  fear  of  hearing  something  onpleaHant  as  will  disturb  their 
minds.  But  a  good  woman  wants  to  know,  and  osks.  Curios- 
ity t  Not  much!  Thought  and  care.  She's  earing  all  the 
time.  That's  'ow  it  is  she's  on  the  spot  always  with  a  'elping 
'and,  no  matter  for  who,  nor  what  youVe  done.  It's  the  mother 
in  'em.    Charity  in  the  pictures  is  a  mother — Bless  her  I  " 

He  flung  out  his  lean  dry  hand,  palm  upwards,  on  the  cover- 
let, towards  Lena  as  she  spoke.  She  clasped  it  tight  8n<l  held 
it.  Her  eyes  were  bright  with  tears.  Fusty'n  face,  which  had 
been  drawn  and  haggard  with  sutVering,  was  changing.  The 
strained  expression  passed  and  was  succeeded  by  a  smile  of  con- 
tent. He  lay  looking  ot  Lena,  and  once  or  twice  hia  grasp  on 
her  hand  tightened,  as  if  he  were  clinging  to  it.  He  had  sunk 
dowti  lower  in  the  bed. 

"  You've  tired  yourself,  Fusty,'*  she  baid.  "  Have  a  sleep 
now.     I'll  sit  here  and  hold  your  hand  as  long  as  you  like." 

"Ay,  if  it  don't  tire  you,"  he  muttered.  •Hold  riy  'and 
awhile,  it's  a  help."  He  raised  her  hand  wi  h  momc-  tary 
energy,  and  looked  at  it.  "  A  lady's  littlo  'and,"  he  said.  The 
first  I  ever  touched.  Lord,  the  power  of  a  little  'and  like  that 
for  good — for  good !  " 

"  You're  talking  too  much,"  said  Lena.     "  Sleep  now." 

She  gave  his  hand  a  gentle  shake  by  way  of  good-nipht.  Ho 
shut  his  eyes  and  soon  was  breathing  heavily  but  regularly,  as 
if  asleep.  Presently  he  began  to  mutter;  then  there  came  the 
words,  queerly  uttered  but  distinct: 

"  There  was  a  little  Japanese 
So   very  apt   at   catching  fleas ** 
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The  rest  trailed  off  inaudibly. 

"  He  thinks  he's  singing,"  Lena  whispered.  "  He  used  to  at 
night,  often,"  she  laughed  silently  at  the  recollection,  "when 
he   was   wandering.    And   some   of  his   songs!    Funny,   yes. 
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but — t  And  there  was  no  stopping  him.  He  said  he  had  to 
practise  them  for  Mrs.  Pratt,  she's  so  particular — Mrs.  Pratt  I 
Oh,  Vincent,  hold  my  hand !  " 

The  adjuration  to  hold  her  hand  was  a  mere  expletive,  her 
one  disengaged  hand  being  at  the  moment  on  active  service, 
helping  her  to  suppress  an  ecstasy  of  mirth. 

Her  levity  under  the  circumstances  was  a  shock  to  Vincent. 
He  stared  at  her  in  amazement.  Then  suddenly  it  occurred  to 
him  that  she  was  overwrought.  "Hadn't  you  better  go  and 
rest,"  he  said  considerately.     "  I'll  stay  with  him." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  rest  to-night,"  she  replied,  recovering 
herself  as  easily  as  she  had  let  herself  go.  "We  are  short- 
handed,  end  I  must  sit  up.  But  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would 
stay  and  help  me.  The  doctor  will  pay  his  evening  visit  pres- 
ently, and  then  we  shall  be  relieved  by  a  nurse  for  an  hour, 
and  we  can  go  and  dine." 

"  But  after  dinner  I  wish  you  would  leave  him  to  me,  and 
go  to  bed." 

"  Oh,  no,  no  I  I  might  miss — "  She  pulled  herself  up,  and 
concluded  decidedly :     "  I  must  be  here." 

The  sultry  day  was  closing  in  rapidly;  already  it  was  dusk 
in  the  room.  The  waves  heaved  to  their  limit  with  a  sob,  and 
receded  sighing.     The  tide  had  turned. 

Fusty's  rest  was  broken.  He  muttered  and  moaned.  Once 
only  he  spoke  clearly :  "  There's  a  deal  of  traffic  in  the  street," 
he  said.  Then  his  breathing  became  very  difficult.  For  a  little 
he  fought  for  air.  But  he  never  let  go  her  hand,  never  lost 
consciousness  of  her  touch;  and  Lena,  though  shaken  and 
revolted  by  the  struggle  for  breath,  held  on  bravely,  and  whis- 
pered a  word  of  encouragement  now  and  then. 

Gradually  the  paroxysm  passed.  For  a  little  while  he  con- 
tinued to  gasp  at  intervals — at  wider  intervals,  until  at  last  he 
seemed  at  ease.  The  tension  released,  the  watchers  sat  in 
silence  in  the  gathering  darkness;  not  thinking;  not  even 
consciously  attentive,  yet  keenly  alive  to  the  sense  of  each 
other's  presence,  to  the  ticking  of  the  clock,  to  the  incessant 
sound  of  the  sea,  to  its  sobbing  and  sighing  as  it  receded  from 
the  rnoka,  to  the  mournful  murmur  it  became,  gradually,  farther 
and  farther  away.  Heaving  water,  cloudless  sky,  gathering 
darkness — then,  low  down  in  the  west,  one  big,  bright  star. 
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Vincent  and  Lena  started.  Had  they  both  been  asleep? 
From  what  immeasurable  distance  were  they  abruptly  brought 
back  ?  from  out  of  what  land  of  faery  into  this  workaday  world 
by  workaday  footsteps  and  workaday  words  ?  The  door  opened, 
letting  the  lamplight  in  from  the  corridor.  The  doctor  and  a 
nurse  were  in  the  room. 

"  What !  "  the  doctor  exclaimed  in  a  cheery,  confident  tone, 
"  what,  darkness !  " 

"  Hush !  "  Lena  warned  him.  "  He's  asleep.  He's  had  some 
difficulty  of  breathing — a  bad  bout.  But  he's  quite  easy 
now." 

Doctor  and  nurse  stood  still  a  moment,  listening  intently — 
listening  long  enough  to  mark  the  silence.  "  Light  the  lamp, 
nurse,"  the  doctor  said,  in  an  altered  voice. 

The  lamplight  fell  on  the  bed,  on  Fusty  Ginger,  on  Lena 
faithfully  holding  his  hand ;  a  garish  illumination  unsparing  of 
gruesome  details — staring  eyes,  dropped  jaw,  touzled  tawny 
head  hanging  to  one  side — "  Drop  that  shade !  "  the  doctor 
exclaimed. 

The  gruesome  details  were  softened,  but  they  did  not  dis- 
appear. Lena  had  sickened  at  the  sight.  She  dropped  the  limp 
hand  and  would  have  thrown  her  own  hand  away,  if  she  could, 
in  disgust  of  the  thing  she  had  touched.  Yet  the  thing 
fascinated  her.  She  stepped  backwards  from  the  bed  with  her 
eyes  on  it. 

"He's  not — dead?"  she  exclaimed  under  her  breath. 

"Yes,  poor  chap,"  the  doctor  said,  in  the  kind  tone  that 
lets  in  common  sense  to  re-adjust  the  mental  balance.  "He's 
won  through — easily,  too.    A  happy  death." 

The  nurse  was  covering  up  the  figure  on  the  bed.  The 
screen  he  had  watched  Lena  at  work  upon  with  such  interest  so 
short  a  time  ago,  the  bright-coloured  silks  he  had  toyed  with, 
fell  off  the  coverlet  and  were  scattered  on  the  floor. 

"But  people  don't  die  like  that! "  Lena  remonstrated. 

"  How  do  they  die  then  ? "  the  doctor  asked  patiently. 

"Don't  they  say  things?  Don't  they  see  things  and  tell 
you?  Don't  they  bid  eternal  farewells,  and  make  you  feel — ?" 
She  pointed  to  the  bed.  "  That  is  not  dying  like  a  man,"  she 
said ;  "  it's  going  out  like  a  candle." 

The  doctor  slightly  shrugged  his  shoulders.    "  Come,"  he 
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said,  drawing  her  hand  through  hia  arm,  and  leading  her  from 
the  room. 

She  was  wild  to  wash  her  hands,  to  have  them  purified;  the 
doctor  must  give  her  something—    The  doctor  understood  her 
disgust,  and  saw  to  the  cleansing  himself;  discoursing  the  while 
to  (listract  her  on  the  qualities  of  antiseptics  and  perfumes,  and 
«  w'  ^^ects,  physical  and  mental,  which  he  held  to  be  relative. 
With  this, '  he  said,  pouring  something  from  a  bottle  into  a 
basin  of  water,  "I  make  your  hands  immaculate;  and  with 
this  —he  added  a  delicious  perfume  to  the  mixture-"  I  make 
you  feel  that  they  are  so.    Their  being  so  is  not  enough.    The 
sense  that  they  are  so  is  necessary  to  set  your  mind  at  rest. 
Ihere  are  microbes  of  the  mind  fs  well  as  of  the  body,  and  they 
are  transferable  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  must  be  exter- 
minated from  both.    Disease  can  be  bred  in  the  body  by  the 
action  of  the  mind,  and  by  the  action  of  the  mind  it  can  also  be 
cured.    The  recognition  of  this  fact  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom 
m  medical  practice.     The  physician  who  is  not  a  master  of 
mental  therapeutics  and  the  art  of  suggestion  is  a  journeyman 
working  without  his  best  tool." 

By  the  time  Lena  had  mastered  the  meaning  of  "thera- 
peutics" she  was  amenable  to  the  suggestion  that  she  would 
sleep  best  at  the  Castle  that  night.  Acting  with  her  usual 
pr«5ipitancy,  she  insisted  on  hurrying  away  at  once  on  foot, 
and  Vincent,  dinnerless  but  not  hungry,  was  ready  enough  to 
escort  her. 

Out  in  the  dusk,  with  the  formal  hedges  on  either  hand,  and 
the  sea  a  mere  sound  in  the  distance,  the  sweet  air  and  the 
stillness  wrought  on  her  racked  nerves  beneficently.  Seen  in 
prospective,  the  ug^  -  details  of  her  late  experience  were  merged 
m  the  whole  effect  picturesquely,  and  her  mood  softened.  The 
horrible  corpse,  resuming  the  familiar  outward  semblance  of 
the  suffering  soul  which  was  Fusty,  became  an  object  of  pity 
and  interest,  a  centre  whence  thought  flew  off  at  a  tangent  from 
time  to  eternity. 

"I  suppose  they  have  laid  him  out,"  was  the  first  remark 
she  made  after  leaving  Her  Repose.  "  I  wish  I  hadn't  hurried 
away.  I  love  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  dead.  All  is  so  beauti- 
ful about  them,  so  still,  so  placid:  this—"  she  indicated  the 
round  world  and  they  that  dwell  therein— "all  over  and  done 
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mih.  And  so  small  I  You  feel  life  so  small  in  the  presence 
of  death.  Here  there  is  such  a  little  crowded  space,  we  can 
never  move  as  we  would ;  we  are  jostled  and  hustled  and  driven. 
Free  agents !  How  can  we  be  free  agents  when  our  every  move 
is  determined  by  the  impact  of  others  in  the  crowd?  Beyond 
all  this  turmoil  there  is  immensity,  there  is  room  to  move,  we 
know  that;  but  what  else  is  there?  Afterwards?  I  am  racked 
by  the  desire  to  know.  I  cannot  imagine  anything  beyond  but 
emptiness  and  solitude." 

"You  are  great  at  feeling  and   knowing,"  he  remarked, 
frowning  in  discomfort.    All  this  was  too  unusual  to  please 
J  him;  too  eccentric  for  his  comprehension.    It  was  not  the  way 

a  naval  r    n  expected  young  girls  to  talk. 

"It  is  awful,  isn't  it,  not  to  know  where  that  poor  soul  is 
now!" 

"He  is  happy  now,"  Vincent  earnestly  assured  her,  falling 
back  on  the  restful  conventional  platitudes  of  his  religion  with 
the  accustomed  sense  of  relief.  "  And  he  was  happy  till  the  last 
moment.  Didn't  he  say  he'd  had  the  time  of  his  life  of  late? 
And  didn't  the  doctor  call  it  a  happy  death?  He  should 
know." 

"But  to  come  to  an  end,"  Lena  said,  shuddering;  "to  talk 
and  laugh  and  feel  and  care,  as  he  did,  one  moment,  and  the 
next  to  be  nothing  1  And  without  preparation,  too!  The 
Koman  Catholics  die  better.  They  have  great  comfort  i'^  their 
religion  to  the  very  last.  I  wish  there  had  been  an  aliar  with 
lights  and  the  Blessed  Sacrament  exposed;  and  a  priest  to 
shrive  him  and  administer  Extreme  UixMon,  and  recite  the 
Prayers  for  the  Dying;  and  music,  for  a  ioretaste  of  heaven. 
Then  he  would  have  gone  on  his  way  rejoicing;  happy  in  his 
last  glimpse  of  earth,  hopeful  of  his  first  glimpse  of  heaven. 
Protestants  die  like  dogs." 

"  But  you  are  not  a  Roman  Catholic,"  he  remonstrated. 

"  I  shall  not  live  a  Catholic,"  she  answered,  "  but  I  should 
like  to  die  like  one.  There  is  great  joy  in  a  solemn  occasion; 
and  dignity — something  uplifting — in  such  a  death.  Look  at 
the  triviality  of  poor  Fusty's  last  moments!  Think  of  the 
meaning  of  his  last  words !  '  There's  a  deal  of  traffic  in  the 
street,'  he  said." 

They  turned  off  from  the  high  road  here,  on  to  a  narrow 
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winding  sheep  track  that  led  up  to  the  Castle.  Neithei  spoke 
for  some  time,  and  in  the  interval  she  was  seized  upon  by  a 
terrible  sense  of  desolation. 

"  Oh,  for  some  comfort  I "  she  exclaimed  at  last,  wringing 
her  hands.  "My  heart  is  bursting  for  a  word  of  comfort  1 
Something  to  relieve  the  ache  of  this  awful  loneliness!  " 

"Lena,  dear,  let  me  comfort  you,"  he  exclaimed,  very 
earnestly.  "I'm  not  much  of  a  chap,  but  I  love  you.  You 
know  that  I  love  you.  I  want  to  make  you  happy.  I  want 
nothing  else  in  the  world  so  much." 

She  was  not  reminded  of  her  own  words  to  Ella  Banks: 
"  When  a  man  begs  you  on  his  knees  to  make  him  happy,  fight 
shy  of  him ;  but  if  he  says,  '  Let  me  make  you  happy,'  treat  him 
with  respect."  What  she  thought  of  now  was  the  interesting 
fact  that  Vincent  was  the  first  man  to  tell  her  he  loved  her. 
She  foresaw  endless  repetitions  of  the  pleasant  experience,  but 
she  realized  also  that  the  full  charm  of  this  first  occasion  could 
never  recur,  and  she  set  herself  tc  make  the  most  of  it  while  it 
lasted. 

He  had  stretched  out  his  arm  tentatively  as  he  spoke,  with 
the  evident  intention  of  putting  it  round  her  with  her  per- 
mission. For  the  lad  was  delicate  and  sincere.  His  one  wish 
was  to  make  her  happy  in  her  own  way.  Perceiving  a  tacit 
consent  in  the  smile  she  gave  him,  he  drew  her  to  him,  and 
imprinted  a  butterfly  kiss  on  her  lips. 

The  sheep  track  they  were  on  was  crossed  at  this  point  by 
a  made  path  which  led  to  a  stone  seat,  placed  there  for  the  sake 
of  the  view.  "  Let  us  sit  awhile,"  she  said,  turning  off  on  to 
the  path.     "I'm  weary." 

When  she  was  seated,  with  his  arm  round  her  and  her  head 
resting  on  his  shoulder,  she  sighed  contentedly :  "  This  is  com- 
fort," she  said;  "the  only  real  comfort  there  is  in  the  whole 
universe." 

The  radiant  dark  of  the  night  sky  was  sprinkled  with  some 
few  stars.  The  waning  moon,  a  bright  white  crescent,  hung 
low  over  the  waters  of  the  bay  on  their  left,  and  all  the  level 
land  encircling  the  water  on  that  side  was  a  veiled  mystery  of 
substance  and  shadow.  From  the  low  shore  the  ground  swept 
up  boldly  to  the  Coastguard's  Death,  the  highest  point  of  which, 
a  dark  towering  crag,  blotted  out  the  sea  immediately  in  front 
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of  them,  and  there  stopped  short  abruptly,  with  a  drop  of 
hundreds  of  feet  sheer  down  to  the  beach  below.  Insignificant 
in  contrast  to  the  precipitous  cliff  that  sheltered  it,  and  from 
which  It  was  separated  by  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  nestled  the  green 
promontory  on  which  stood  Her  Repose. 

Lena,  high  perched  on  the  steep  hillside,  looked  down  at  the 
lighted  windows  now  with  indifference.  Very  far  awaj  were 
the  twinkling  yellow  lights,  though  not  so  far  as  her  thoughts 
at  the  moment  from  all  that  they  stood  for.  Vincent  held  her 
close,  and  there  was  such  soothing,  such  satisfaction  in  the  clasp 
of  his  strong  arm,  that  she  would  if  she  could  haw  sat  so  all 
night,  unconscious  of  everything  but  the  peace  that  possessed 
her.  Unfortunately,  her  tormented  mind  gave  her  no  time  to 
feel;  she  had  to  think;  and,  in  her  case,  thought  found 
immediate  utterance,  and  the  charm  was  broken. 

"I  always  said  I  never  nvouM  kiss  a  man  who  hadn't  a 
moustache,"  she  remarked.  "I  thought  it  would  be  insipid, 
like  kissing  a  woman." 

"And  it  isn't?"  he  said,  kissing  her  again  that  she  might 
make  sure. 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  she  answered  him,  and  paused. 

Vincent  laughed  silently.  Unutterably  happy  himself,  he 
mistook  her  flippancy  for  a  sign  that  she  was  happy  too.  His 
outlook  upon  life  was  of  the  simplest,  the  most  direct.  His 
earnest  endeavour  so  far  had  been  to  do  his  duty  honourably 
in  every  relation  of  life;  and  his  settled  intention  was  to  con- 
tinue straight  to  the  end.  He  was  a  good  son,  a  good  brother, 
a  good  oflScer;  and  he  meant  (and  for  this  he  lived  cleanly)  to 
be  a  good  husband  and  father  eventu'illy.  It  was  not  in  his 
nature  to  trifle  with  a  woman,  nor  hau  he  conceived  it  possible 
that  a  woman  would  trifle  with  him.  He  set  down  the  men  and 
women  who  do  trifle  with  each  other  as  "outsiders";  the  kind 
of  people  one  may  have  to  meet  and  associate  with  in  the 
business  of  life,  but  can  never  countenance  as  equals,  much  les8 
receive  as  intimates,  or  allow  to  become  friends.  To  him, 
therefore,  Lena's  tacit  consent  to  his  comforting  caresses  im- 
plied also  her  tacit  acceptance  of  himself.  He  tooK  it  for 
granted  that  henceforth  they  were  conseci  +ed  to  each  other; 
and  this  was  1'  ealiaation  of  ■  l.ope  he  had  scarcely  dared  to 
think  himsel:  hy  to  eutertaju,  but  had  entertained  never-^ 
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theless.  passionately,  smce  the  first  moment  of  their  meeting 
These  being  his  principles,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  firsi 
bewildering  effect  of  the  blow  she  presently  dealt  him. 

How   delicious   it    is   herel"   she   exclaimed.     "With   a 
cigarette,  it  would  be  perfect." 

"  I  don't  want  to  smoke,"  he  answered. 
"But  I  d<."  she  said. 

Not  pleased,  but  stiiJ  anxious  to  make  her  happy  in  her  own 
way  he  withdrew  his  arms  to  get  out  his  case.     She  took  ad- 

STlri  1,!  .T'^^'^V*^  ^^^""  *^«  d'^t*'^^^  bet^«en  them. 
By  the  light  of  the  match  he  held  to  her  cigarette,  he  caught 
the  sapphire  glint  in  her  dark  eyes,  a  cold  glitter,  pure  in  colour 

TcigLre  r '  '"*  ^^^'^"^  '-''''•  ^'  ^-  -<^"-*'  ^«  '-^^^'^^ 

«.  if^r  ^^  T  *^^^'"/^«  ««'d'  ««"ling  herself  comfortably, 

th,-nt  f '  P^r.    "^«  ^/"  ^"^  "^"""^^y  '^^  preliminary  to  the 
th  ng  for  which  she  really  cared.     The  effect  upon  Vincent  was 
chilling.     "1^8   not    quite   the   same   though,"   she   went   on 
reverting  to  the  point  at  which  she  had  broken  off  to  ask  for  a 
cigarette. 

;;What  is  not  quite  the  same?"  he  asked,  unsuspiciously. 
Without  a  moustacne— kissing,  you  knov  " 
uJ^^'l^^^  an  oxninous  silence.     "May  I  "ask,"  he  said  at 
last,  with  a  catch  in  his  voice,  "  if  you  are  in  the  habit  of 
kissing  men  with  moustaches  ? " 

"Occasionally,"  she  said.  "Just  one  here  and  there  with 
and  wrthouti  Not  the  Blond  Beast,  of  course.  bS  E^sTaee 
and  Adnam,  and  the  old  boys-the  duke,  you  know,  and  Uncle 
Appleton,  and  old  Emeiy.  It  does  them  good;  flatters  them 
and  warms  their  old  hearts.  Eustace  said  I  wasn't  to  k^ss  any 
one  while  he  was  away,  but  I  didn't  promise." 

lou    are   joking,"   he   said.     "You    don't   kiss   Eustace 
really;  only  as  a  brother."  J^ustacs 

]'But  I  do  kiss  Eustace  'really,'"  she  insisted. 
Ihen  you  do  not  kiss  me  again,"  he  said,  throwing  his 
cigarette  down  the  hill  by  way  of  emphasis.  ^ 

horrid?"   ^"''^*'"    '^'    '"'^'^'"^^'    "^^^    ««°    y°"    be    so 
"How  can  you?"  he  said  bitterly.     "A  decent  girl  only 
kisses  the  man  she  loves,  and  you  can't  love  us  both." 
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"  But  I  do  love  you  both,"  she  declared. 

"  You're  talking  nonsense,"  he  replied. 

"  I'm  not,"  she  contradicted.  "  I  must  marry  Eustace,  but 
I  can  love  you  both." 

"  I  don't  know  whether  you  are  bad  or  only  sillv,"  he  was 
beginning.  "  Yes,  I  do,  though,"  he  corrected  "himself.  "  You 
are  not  silly." 

"I  am  just  a  lone  lorn  lassie  with  a  sore  heart."  she 
pleaded;  "  and  all  I  asked  of  you  was  comfort.  How  can  being 
comforted  by  you  affect  Eustace  or  alter  my  feeling  for  him? 
If  he  were  here  he  would  comfort  me;  but  he  is  not  here,  so 
naturally  I  turn  to  you." 

"  It  is  not  the  right  thing  to  do,"  he  said  severely.  "  What 
would  Eustace  say  if  he  knew  ? " 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "  What  difference  can  it  make 
to  Eustace  if  I  am  always  the  same  to  him?"  she  wanted  to 
know.  "Didn't  somebody  say  that  it  isn't  the  things  them- 
selves but  what  we  think  of  them  that  matters  ? " 

"I  thought  you  loved  me,"  he  said,  disconsolately.  "I 
hoped  you  would  marry  me.  But  now  I  don't  know.  I  should 
despise  a  wife  who  would  let  another  man  comfort  her  with 
kisses  when  I  was  away.  How  would  you  like  your  husband  to 
kiss  another  woman  ?  " 

"The  question  is  not  worth  considering,"  she  answered  in 
her  casual  way.    "  Eustace  never  would." 
"  You  aro  sublime !  " 

"I  am  several  people,"  she  rejoined;  "and  I  don't  believe  I 
shall  ever  find  all  I  want  in  one  man.  At  present  it  takes  three 
of  you  to  complete  my  party:  you,  and  Eustace,  and  Adnam— 
Adnam  for  fun."  She  paused  to  think  of  Adnam  as  he  was 
now,  haunted  by  her  image,  hanging  about  her  reluctantly  and 
in  the  distance,  but  captured  all  the  same,  though  he  would  not 
own  it,  even  to  himself.  "  I  want  you  for  a  good  comrade,  an 
outdoor  chum,  and  Eustace  for  a  housemate,  for  the  domestic 
me.  He  has  fine  domestic  qualities,  and  the  domestic  me  is 
nice,  so  he  is  to  be  congratulated." 

"  May  I  ask,"  he  began  formally—"  I  think  I  have  i 


to  ask,  are  you  engaged  ? " 

"To  Eustace?    Yes.    I   am,  but  he 
arranged  by  and  by." 


think  I  have  a  right 
isn't.    That  will   be 
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"  Nonsense,  again,"  he  exclaimed. 

"  Of  a  kind,"  she  allowed.  "  But  my  nonsense  is  prenerally 
like  the  wh;pped  white  of  egg  on  the  top  of  a  pudding;  it 
is  a  decoration  to  the  more  solid,  nourishing  substance 
beneath." 

"  I  don't  know  whal  to  think  of  you."  he  said  desperately. 
"Are  you  only  tiying  to  be  witty?  You're  not  always  witty 
when  you  try." 

"No,"  she  owned,  "sometimes  I'm  silly;  but  I'm  always 
good-natured." 

"  You  are,"  he  groaned.  "  Oh,  Lena,  dearest  "—he  took  her 
hand — "  why  don't  you  try  to  be  good  i  " 

"I  often  ask  myself,"  she  answered  comically.  "But  why 
on  earth  do  all  the  men  I  know  want  me  to  be  good  ?  If  I  am 
not  good,  it  is  because  the  Lord  has  not  made  me  good.  His 
will  be  done."  There  was  nothing  irreverent  in  the  way  she 
said  this;  she  spoke  sadly.  Her  voice,  exquisitely  mellow,  had 
a  ring  in  it  at  times,  an  occasional  pathetic  cadence  that  went 
to  the  heart. 

Vincent  was  torn  with  pity,  as  for  a  doomed  creatu'-e.  All 
the  chivalry  in  him  was  stirred  to  defend  her,  to  rouse  her  to 
resistance:  "You  are  posing,"  he  said,  "to  tease  me.  Don't. 
It  isn't  worthy  of  you.  And  I  believe  that's  the  w  arst  of  you, 
that  you  do  pose.  If  you  were  not  really  good  you  would  not 
do  the  things  you  do — at  that  hospital  day  after  day — :he  risks 
you  run  I  Diphtheria,  typhoid — and  that  poor  fellow  all  these 
weeks!     Consumption  is  infectious." 

"It  is,"  she  answered  lightly;  "but  everybody  doesn't  catch 
it,  and  I  shan't.  There's  a  lot  of  mischief  still  for  me  to  do  in 
the  world." 

"  You  could  not  find  happiness  in  such  pursuits  if  you  were 
not  good  at  heart,"  he  persisted. 

"  Oh,  I'm  good  enough  at  heart,"  she  replied.  "  Any  oiio 
will  tell  you  that.  But  as  to  finding  happiness!  Even  if  I  had 
all  I  want —  But  I  could  never  have  all  I  want  with  so  much 
want  always  in  sight.  The  little  maid  who  does  my  room  has 
-wants  that  it  makes  my  heart  ache  to  hear  of  because  ~  ^^nnot 
relieve  them.  She  wants  her  parents  to  have  ease  and  c  fort 
in  their  old  age,  and  they  have  a  ne'er-do-well  son,  and  a  mad 
<iaughter-in-law,  and  an  invalid  grandchild;  and  she  wants  to 
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be  itrong  to  work,  and  she's  frail ;  and  she  wants  to  marry  the 
man  she  lovea,  but  he  can  get  no  permanent  employment.  It 
racks  me  all  the  time  to  think  what  these  people  suffer.  I  feel 
it  a  wrong  to  them  to  bo  comfortable  myself.  Happiness? 
Nobody's  happy!    Look  at  Good  Gracious  1 " 

"Why  do  you  speak  of  her  disparagingly?"  he  said,  his 
taste  offended.     "  She's  been  kind  as  a  mother  to  you." 

"  She  has,"  Lena  acknowledged  cordially ;  "  and  it  is  because 
I  appreciate  her  kindness  that  I  am  not  going  to  marry 
Melton." 

"  It  rests  with  you  then—"  he  ventured. 

"As  to  whom  I  shall  take  or  leave?  What  do  you  think 
yourself?" 

He  thought  her  irresistible,  but  he  avoided  the  flattering 
word.     "  I'm  afraid  you're  abnormal,"  he  said  instead. 

"  On  the  contrary,"  she  assured  him.  "  1  am  the  perfectly 
normal  product  of  my  parents.  You  know  something  of 
heredity.     The  drunkard's  child  is  defective " 

He  knew  something  of  Colonel  Kodlock  too,  and  his  soul 
sickened.  Like  a  flash  he  apprehended  the  possible  defect 
in  her. 

"  I  may  be  full  of  faults,"  she  went  on,  "  but  you  make  me 
out  worse  than  I  am.  Badness  is  in  the  mind.  My  mind  is  not 
corrupt.  Kissing  means  no  more  to  my  mind  than  eating  and 
drinking.  My  body  asks  for  the  one  as  for  the  other,  and  sets 
up  the  appetite." 

Defective  in  moral  consciousness,  that  was  what  this  con- 
fusion of  mind  portended.  To  one  of  his  stern  creed,  there  was 
no  hope  in  such  a  case.     The  drunkard's  daughter  was  doomed. 

He  stood  up  and  had  to  steady  himself.  The  solid  earth 
was  reeling,  the  moon  was  falling  from  the  sky.  A  meteor 
shot  across  the  horizon  and  sank  into  the  sea.  So  love  had 
enlightened  his  life  for  a  brief  instant  and  was  quenched.  The 
grip  she  still  had  on  his  senses  only  revolted  him.  His  impulse 
was  to  fly, 

"  Let  me  take  you  home,"  he  said. 

"  Don't  trouble,"  she  answered,  rising.  "  Why  should  you  ? " 
She  set  off  up  the  bill  as  she  spoke,  making  a  bee-line  for  the 
Castle,  but  her  feet  slipped  on  the  short  grass.  Vincent  made 
his  hand  a  socket  for  her  elbow,  and  held  her  up  until  they 
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reached  the  level;  careful  of  her,  true  gentleman  that  he  was, 
so  long  aa  ahe  should  be  under  his  care. 

"  How  are  you  going  to  get  in  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  There's  a  night  watchman  always  on  duty  in  case  of  gjod- 
ness  knows  what— fire  or  something,"  she  replied;  "he'll  let  me 
in.  Good-night  I"  She  held  out  her  hand,  but  it  seemed  a 
very  lame  conclusion. 

The  duke  was  sitting  up  late  that  night,  for  no  particular 
reason.  On  her  way  to  her  room,  Lena  looked  in  to  report 
progress  at  the  hospital,  in  which  he  was  keenly  interested. 

**  Fusty  Ginger  is  dead,"  she  announced. 

"Poor  fellow!    Were  you  in  at  the  dea— were  you  there?" 

"  I  was." 

"Poor  fellow  I" 

They  honoured  the  dead  with  a  brief  silence;  then  the  duke 
asked:     "A  -l  since?" 

"Where  .ive  I  been?  Sitting  out  on  the  hillside  with 
Vincent  Blatchford." 

The  duke  raised  his  eyebrows  interrogatively. 

"He  had  a  notion,  poor  boy,  that  it  would  be  happiness  to 
have  me  'or  a  wife." 

The  duke  smiled. 

"I've  cured  him  of  that." 

"How? — if  I  may  venture  to  ask." 

"  My  ;  ord  Byron  said,  '  The  best  of  Prophets  of  the  future 
is  the  I  ist ' "  she  answered.     "  I  touched  upon  heredity." 

The  du'-<  sighed.  "I  am  afraid  you  are  incorrigible,"  he 
said  indulgently.  He  was  sitting  at  his  writing-table,  on  which 
lay  a  letter,  conspicuously. 

"  Where  would  the  world  be  without  the  incorrigible  ? "  she 
answered  lightly,  with  her  eyes  on  the  letter.  "Holiness  is 
very  often  a  blind  leading  of  the  blind;  when  the  devil  comes 
in  all  eyes  are  opened.    How  is  Ella  Banks?" 

The  duke  involuntarily  put  his  hand  over  the  letter— his 
impulse  being  to  conceal  it,  a  futile  proceeding,  as  he  instantly 
perceived,  since  obviously  she  must  have  seen  it.  Honesty  was 
the  best  policy. 

"Would  you  like  to  see  what  she  says?"  he  asked,  holdinp 
the  letter  out  to  her.     "  She  is  a  good  girl— very  satisfactory." 
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inJliiJ"!?^!/'"^'-  ^^^''\7^^"   "h"   replied.    "I   have   no 

Ti  5  °f  "*  anything  cl»e  ju«.  now.     It  ha.  been  an 

eventful  day,  and  my  .took  of  energy  ha-  run  dry.     qS- 

She  kiaaed  him  affectionately,  yawned,  and  went  to  bed. 


CHAPTER  XXXIir 

rjLi!  *»_?/°-    Men-servants  were  on  the  alert,  maids  on  tho 
.-.gge.    The  duehess's  "fev  friends'*  wore  less  stodgy  than 

than  a  I  1  ^:\"  «-">«d  ™-f  '^^e  a  man  in  his  owS^houso 
than  a  neglected  guest  obliged  to  mope  apart  because  nobody 
noticed  him;  and  the  duchess  was  flapping  hor  maternal  wings, 
BO  to  speak   and  clucking  like  an  exultant  hen  just  out  from 
the  coop  with  her  first  brood  about  her.     For  tho  bovs  were  both 
at  home  again.    It  was  the  autumn  of  the  second  year  since 
their  departure.     Eustace  had   been  backwards   and   forwards 
from  his  Regiment  at  intervals,  but  Eustace  by  himself  hardly 
counted     Melton  was  required  to  complete  him.  as  it  were, 
and  Melton  had  lingered  abroad  until  now.    The  event  would 
scarcely  have  ruffled  the  surface  of  a  modorn-minded  family  of 
their   distinction,    but    the    Brabants    wore   of   the    Viotorian 
period,  when  distant  journeyings  were  taken  seriously,  and  safe 
returns  were  celebrated. 

The  little  duchess  all  a-flutter,  hovered  about  Melton  on  his 
arrival    inspected   him   up   and   down   through   her  lorgnette 
lound  him  much  improved;  was  sure  he  had  grown;  also  that 
he  was  just  the  same;  not  a  bit  changed;  and  they  both  were 
the  dearest  boys  in  the  world ! 

This  was  the  burden  of  her  song  when  tho  duke  paid  her  his 
accustomed  devoir  next  day. 

^^J,J^^<'®  fellows,"  said  the  duke.     "Good  friends,  too.    Hike 

Melton  was  off  on  Platinum  the  moment  he  could  make  his 
escape  alone.  Two  years  drifting  had  not  changed  him.  The 
heir  to  a  dukedom,  on  his  travels,  has  tho  world  at  his  feet 
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Tho  brifrht  lido  of  ererythinjr  it  uppormost,  and  people  an*  all 
at  their  boat.  Such  an  exporienco  ia  too  awoct  to  be  wholesome 
for  many  younR  men,  but  Melton  had  not  autTcred  in  character: 
had  suffered  from  nothinK  but  the  monotony.  Tho  object  of 
the  journey,  aa  Euataco  hnd  planned  it.  was  to  cure  him  of  a 
dnuKerouB  affection  of  tho  hetrt.  lie  had  submitted  to  the 
experiment  paBsively;  he  was  even  willing  to  bo  cured;  but  the 
affec*"on  wph  (bnmic,  nnd  tho  remedy  in  action  proved  to  b«i 
merely  pnlliativo  at  tho  best,  nnd.  as  is  tho  case  with  palliatives 
generally,  reaction  followe<l  tho  effect,  nnd  the  trouble  became 
if  anything  moro  trorblesome.  Melton  had  taken  an  interest 
in  all  he  saw,  but  it  was  tho  interest  of  the  traveller  who  is 
anxious  to  get  to  tho  end  of  a  long  journey  and  beguiles  tho 
time  ns  best  ho  can;  not  the  interest  of  tho  leisurely  wanderer 
whose  only  purpose  is  to  sec.  Many  women  in  many  places 
hnd  smiled  their  sweetest  upon  him,  nnd  won  his  attention; 
but  only  to  an  extent  that  puzzled  them  all ;  for  no  one 
8u.speeted  that  when  he  appeared  to  be  admiring  he  was  merely 
comparing.  Ho  had  his  own  high  standard  by  which  he  tried 
them,  and  found  even  the  loveliest  fall  short  of  it.  They 
had  their  good  points,  but  not  one  of  them  fulfilled  every 
requirement  of  his  fastidious  taste — as  she  did.  lie  '..  ^d 
searched  the  whole  wide  world  and  seen  for  himself  that  there 
was  but  one  perfect  woman  in  it — Ella!  Ella  at  her  window. 
Ella  silent,  Ella  speaking.  Ella  moving,  Ella  still— Ella,  always 
perfect,  whatever  she  did!  Get  on.  Platinum,  you  laggard! 
These  last  few  minutes  are  longer  than  the  whole  two  years! 
Melton  drew  rein  at  the  turn  of  the  road  whence  her  window 
came  in  sight.  It  was  not  shut  surely?  Yes,  it  was  shut,  and 
a  creeper  had  grown  across  it.  It  must  have  been  shut  for 
months. 


Adam  Hurst  took  what  he  called  his  "  Sigh  Esther  "  ducally 
now  every  afternoon,  undisturbed  as  a  rule,  but  that  day  he 
was  ruthlessly  aroused  by  Pcttiblock,  who  burst  in  upon  him 
without  ceremony:  "Here's  the  markis,  askin'  fur  you, 
gerrup !  "  he  urged. 

"  My  coat !  "  Hurst  gasped,  all  the  man-servant  in  him  alert 
in  a  moment  at  the  call.  The  waggling  tassel  on  his  black 
velvet  smoking-cap  made  eccentric  excursions,  this  way  and 
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that,  nbout  hit  head  an  ho  ntruggled  into  hi<i  mnt  with  Potti- 
blurk'H  holp. 

Melton  shook  hamlH  with  him.  Tho  nrnbnnts  worp  always 
gracious.  "Well,  Atlani."  ho  suiil  plfu-smitly.  "how  nro  youT' 
"How  is  your  lordHhip  aftor  your  trttvilsT'  JIurst  wanted 
to  know.  "  Wo  did  a  bit,  too.  hin  wraco  and  nio.  what  was  his 
lordship  thon,  about  tho  world;  and  travoilin'  wuh  travtllin'  ia 
those  days." 

"What  is  it  now?"  Melton  uskcd  smiling,  but  di<l  not  wait 
for  an  answer.  "EverythiuK  l<»okrt  pn-tty  tuuch  tlw  naino 
hero,"  ho  went  on.     "Any  news  in  tho  nfij.'hl»ourliood  T' 

"Well,  there  has  boon  ohunK.H,  niy  lord."  Atlam  anHwonnl. 
"Won't  your  lordwhip  sit  down  and  tako  .■^omothiiifrr' 
"Tea-time,  isn't  it?"  Melton  said,  choosinjj  a  (hair. 
"Tea,  my  lord?  Yes,  directly.  Lon.  pot  h'\n  lordship  some 
tea."  Adam  rubbed  his  hands  in  an  o<-stasy  of  j<ratiHcation. 
"Yea,  there's  been  changes,  my  lord,"  li.-  iMiran,  pouring  out 
gossip  as  part  of  the  ontortaiiiniont.  "Tluro's  the  'orspital  as 
his  grace  has  established  for  ifiss  Lena  to  play  at  in  his  good- 
ness, which  is  a  boon  and  a  blossin'  to  tho  whole  counfrysido,  as 
you  may  say,  though  why  'Ilor  Uoposo'  has  never  been 
revealed.  But  it's  been  a  good  tinjo  on  tho  whole.  No  death 
but  what  was  to  be  expected  and  natural.  Thf  latter  end  of 
him  as  they  called  'Fusty  Ginger'  by  rc(iuost.  tiu.utfh  not  his 
name,  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  Ilor  grace  was  known  to 
have  visited  him,  and  we  gave  him  a  fine  funeral,  which  was 
a  great  pleasure  to  Miss  Lena.  vSlio  put  on  black  and  attondod 
it  herself  on  Mr.  Adnam  Pratt's  arm,  who  was  there  too.  Fusty 
being  one  of  his  men.  And  they  do  say  bet's  doing  splendid 
with  his  new-fangled  intensity  culture  of  his  up  at  Pratt's 
Place.  Tho  harvest  was  got  in  in  August,  the  first  time  for 
a  many  year,  with  the  help  of  the  dry  weather.  Ilay  was  only 
middlin',  and  roots  was  bad,  but  grains  was  heavy.  Farmer 
Ilallbin  'as  done  fine,  followin'  Mr.  Emery  Pratt,  what's  got  tho 
luck  with  him,  as  is  well  known,  though  luck  don't  last  for 
ever,  and  may  be  expected  to  turn  any  day,  what  would  be  a 
regret  to  everybody  hereabouts,  great  and  small,  through  being 

80  much  respected " 

"What  about  Poinrz?"  Mellon  interruptod. 

"  Pointz,  my  lord  ?   Yes."    Adam  pinched  his  chin.    "  Pointz 
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has  been  what  you  might  call  in  the  public  eye  more  than  a  bit. 
That  Clutterbuck  got  the  sack,  which  was  time,  though  w'y  for 
an  excuse  opinions  differ.  It's  been  kept  dark,  but  not  so  dark 
that  none  of  us  can't  see  daylight.  Mr.  Seraph  Pratt's  up  to 
Pointz  all  the  time  now,  a  blessing  to  the  squire,  for,  though  not 
popular,  much  respected  on  the  land  and  like  to  make  a  good 

thing  of  it." 

Here  Pettiblock  interrupted  with  the  tea,  and  at  the  same 
time  Luke  Banks,  fresh  from  a  walk,  blundered  in,  and,  with 
an  awkward  salutation,  blundered  out  again,  on  a  hint  from 
Adam,  who  had  the  tea-pot  in  his  hand  and  pointed  it  at  the 
door  significantly. 

"I  know  that  man's  face,"  Melton  said. 

"Luke  Banks,  my  lord,"  Adam  answered.  "I  hope  your 
lordship's  tea's  to  your  liking." 

"Excellent,"  Melton  answered  absently.  "He  seems  to 
have  come  in  for  a  share  of  the  general  prosperity.  I  remember 
■when  I  went  away " 

"  Yes,  my  lord.  Your  lordship's  memory  is  obligmg.  He 
was  out-at-elbys,  as  you  might  say,  but  I  give  'im  a  chance.     I 


took  'im  in  'ere 


;,  and  it's  made  a  man  of  'im." 


"  Good  of  you,  Adam.  Capital.  And  the  rest  of  the  fam- 
ily?" itelton  became  all  attention  to  his  tea  here.  He  put 
in  the  mill'  and  sugar  as  if  extreme  accuracy  in  the  quantities 
were  all  important,  stirred  up  the  tea,  played  with  the  spoon, 
and  then  absently  put  in  milk  and  sugar  all  over  again. 

Adam  was  an  observant  man,  and  his  peasant  blood  coun- 
selled caution  upon  this.  "All  doing  well,  my  lord,"  he 
answered  generally. 

"All  at  home?"  Mei+on  asked,  with  affected  carelessness. 

"  All  out  in  the  world,  my  lord,  except  the  young  ones  and 
Richard.     He  'elps  his  father." 

"Where  are  they?"  Meltoa  asked,  after  perceptible  pause. 

"  Robert's  at  Pratt's  Place,  i\ireman  to  Mr.  Adnam,  and  a 
good  man,"  Hurst  answered,  and  stopped  short. 

"And— er— the  sister?"  Melton  forced  the  question  out. 

«  Gone,  my  lord,"  Hurst  said  solemuly.  Melton  went  white 
to  the  lips.  "Bv  the  goodness  of  her  grace,"  Hurst  added 
promptly,  alive  to  the  signal  of  distress.  ''  These  young  folk^ 
do  go.  It's  all  going,  marrying  and  that.  Emily  Ryecote  'he 
give  us  a  rare  shake  up.    Body  'ad  us  all  out  and  dragged  the 
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ponds,  but  I  always  had  my  suspicions  of  hor.  She  was  a  bit 
wild,  and  w'en  a  gel  in  her  position  takes  to  walking  in  the 
fields  with  a  gentleman,  and  yc  ■'  hear  she's  in  a  shop  in  London 
doing  well  with  a  fine  fig-  le,  y.'u'a  liko  to  believe  it,  but  you 
don't  say  what  you  think  yon've  been  ;.  ;out  as  I  was,  waitin' 
on  high  society,  and  knov  nr  their  v/a;  i).  But,  however,  Miss 
Ella  Banks  was  different,  t'  <:'-\  '(,?  Iooks  I  never  saw  a  female 
not  of  the  'ighest  rank  could  compare,  still,  her  grace  be 
praised,  we've  got  'er  settled." 

Melton  had  risen.  "  Good  day,  Adam,"  he  said,  "  and  thank 
you.  Excellent  tea.  Lovely  weather!  My  horse  there?  No 
place  like  home,  is  there?     Good  day,  and  thank  you." 

Adam  watched  him  out  of  sight,  and  stood  on  the  doorstep, 
thoughtfully  pinching  his  chin,  after  he  had  disappeared. 
"Here's  a  pretty  how-do-you-do."  he  reflected.  "And  it  'as 
come  on  me  all  of  a  heap.  I  wcndcr  I  never  thought.  His 
grace  should  have  a  hint.  'Excellent  tea,'  indeed,  and  he 
never  touched  it !  Well,  you  got  nothing  out  of  Adam  Hurst, 
my  Lord  Marquis  of  Melton,  except  what  was  good  for  you, 
'  marrying  and  that,'  what  you  might  call  the  wrong  scent,  so 
to  speak.  Should  'is  grace  'ave  a  'int '(  I'd  not  like  the  job !  " 
And  for  that  reason  Adam  Hurst  concluded  that  it  was  a  case 
of  least  said  soonest  mended. 

Platinum  returned  all  in  a  lather,  and  Eustace,  meeting 
Melton  just  back  from  his  ride,  with  a  black  look  on  his  face, 
mistook  the  reason :  "  You  have — er — heard  the  news,  I  see," 
Eustace  said. 

"What  news?"  Melton  demanded. 

"Why — er — about  Ann  and — er — Algernon  Pointz.  The 
fellow  has  had  the — er — cheek — er — to  propose  and — er — she 
has  accepted  him." 

"That  rotten  fellow!" 

"  That's  what  I  say,"  Eustace  agreed.  "  Come  and  see — er 
— what  we  can  do.  There's  the — er — devil — of  a  row — going 
on." 

The  duke  had  had  a  stormy  interview  with  Algernon,  at 
whom  he  had  thrown  "that  Eyecote  affair." 

Algernon  did  not  deny  it.  He  knew  that  the  better  part 
for  the  occasion  was  to  play  man  of  the  world  on  the  assumption 
that  they  were  both  men  of  the  world  with  a  code  in  common. 

"  Well,  sir,"  he  said  with  a  shrug,  "  if  that  sort  of  thing 
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were  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  man  marrying  and  settling  when 
he  sees  the  error  of  his  ways,  how  many  of  us  would  be  able  to 
marrj-  ? " 

"It  was  a  damned  low  business,"  the  duke  fenced. 

"It  was  according  to  usage,"  Algernon  said,  attacking 
again — "  the  usage  of  gentlemen.  There  was  no  deception  and 
the  girl  is  provided  for — at  least,  she  was  put  in  the  way  of 
doing  well  for  herself.  She  had  her  own  ambition.  And,  after 
all,  she  isn't  the  only  girl  from  this  neighbourhood  who  is 
showing  fine  dresses  on  a  fine  figure  in  London  just  now." 

Algernon  ostentatiously  avoided  looking  at  the  duke  .is  ho 
spoke.  Instead,  he  fixed  his  eyes  haphazard  on  the  curtain 
that  covered  the  portrait  of  the  duke's  grandmother.  The  duke 
was  disconcerted,  and  showed  it ;  but  he  had  the  nerve  to  make 
the  move  a  bad  one  for  Algernon. 

"  Are  you  insinuating,  sir,  that  a  protegee  of  the  duchess  is 
in  London  in  the  same  position  as  the  girl  of  whom  we  were 
speaking?"  he  demanded. 

"I  was  speaking  generally,"  Algernon  hastily  lied. 

But  the  duke  ignored  his  denial.  "You  insinuated  that 
there  is  something  equivocal  in  Ella  Banks's  position  in  Lon- 
don," he  insisted  severely,  comfort  ble  in  the  belief  that  at  all 
events  that  business  would  bear  inquiring  into.  "  I  shall  inform 
the  duchess." 

"  Then  you  will  do  me  a  great  injustice,  sir,"  Algernon  pro- 
tested, in  terror  of  offending  the  duchess,  in  whom  was  his  only 
hope.  He  met  the  duke's  eye  for  a  moment  as  he  spoke,  then 
his  unsteady  glance  sought  safety  once  more  in  the  curtain. 

The  duke  showed  uneasiness.  When  he  spoke  again,  after 
a  pause,  he  was  evidently  vacillating.  "I  will  consider  your 
proposal,"  he  said  curtly,  "  and  consult  the  duchess.  We  need 
not  prolong  this  interview." 

Algernon  rose,  bowed,  and  withdrew;  but  with  one  more 
glance,  accidentally  as  it  happened,  at  the  curtain. 

But  the  duke  could  not  be  certain  that  that  last  look  was 
accidental,  and  poor  little  Lady  Ann's  fate  hung  on  the  doubt 
in  his  mind. 

There  was  jubilation  at  Pointz  when  it  became  known  that 
Lady  Ann  had  accepted  Algernon  and  that  the  duchess  was 
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all  in  favour  of  f  e  match.  It  was  believed  that  the  duke'a 
opposition  would  not  last,  and  everybody  was  in  high  delight 
except  the  squire.  He  wt.s  a  man  of  honour,  the  duke  was  his 
hfe-long  friend,  and.  knowing  what  he  did  of  Algernon,  he 
asked  himself  what  was  his  duty  in  the  matter?  Seeing  that 
he  woul'^  not  have  given  one  of  his  own  daughters  to  such  a 
man,  ouyht  he  not  to  make  the  duke  acquainted  with  the 
position  of  affairs  between  himself  and  his  son  ?  He  decided  to 
see  the  duke  on  the  subject,  and  rode  over  to  the  Castle  for  the 
purpose.  It  was  a  painful  duty,  but  he  performed  it  faithfully. 
Fortunately  for  Algernon  the  one  point  in  his  career  for  which 
no  pardon  was  possible,  that  "card  affair'*  for  which  he  was 
rushed  by  his  Regiment,  was  not  known  to  the  squire  for  a 
fact.  He  suspected  something  serious,  but  nothing  so  bad  as 
that.  What  he  thought  it  right  to  explain  was  his  intention 
with  regard  to  the  disposition  of  his  property. 

"  You  are  taking  it  for  granted  probably  that  Algernon  is  to 
be  my  heir,"  he  said  to  the  duke.  "  I  think  it  right  to  tell  you 
that  this  is  by  no  means  certain.  As  Algornon  is  at  present, 
idle  and  extravagant,  the  property  would  not  be  safe  in  his 
hands.  And  I  tell  you  frankly  that  if  he  does  not  live  in  the 
future  so  as  to  wipe  out  +h9  causes  of  complaint  that  I  have 
had  against  him  in  the  ,  Ve  shall  get  nothing  at  my  death 
but  an  annuity  of  the  s.  'ue  as  the  allowance  I  make  him 

now." 

The  duke  bowed.  ''  I  should  do  the  same  myself,"  he  said. 
"  I  confess  that  Algernon— as  he  is  at  present— is  not  the  man 
I  should  have  chosen  as  a  husband  for  Ann.  But  she  is  deter- 
mined, and  I  can  only  prevent  the  marriage  until  she  is  of  age. 
In  the  meantime  she  may  steal  a  march  upon  us.  We  have  had 
instances  in  the  family  of  young  people  taking  the  law  into 
their  own  hands,  as  you  know.  In  that  case  there  would  be  no 
settlements " 

"It  would  be  serious  to  have  no  settlements,"  said  the 
squire. 

The  duke's  discomfort  weighed  heavily  upon  him.  His 
trick  of  visualising  brought  back  to  him  vividly  that  last  look 
of  Algernon's,  and  what  he  read  into  it  was  a  threat.  He  fell 
back  for  help  on  the  old-time  fallacy  which  has  been  responsi- 
ble for  so  many  unhappy  marriages.    "Of  courie,  marriage 
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may  be  the  very  thing  for  Algernon,"  he  said.     "  Just  what  he 
wants  to  steady  him,  you  know." 

"  It  may,"  the  squire  agreed.  He  also  believed  in  the  old- 
time  fallacy,  and  hopefully  welcomed  the  suggestion.  They 
parted  upon  this,  relieved,  but  the  duke  remained  undecided. 


The  duchess,  of  course,  was  on  what  she  believed  to  be  the 
side  of  the  angels.  She  was  all  for  snatching  the  brand  from  the 
burning.  She  knew  that  Algernon  had  been  what  she  called 
"  wild,"  but  "  wild "  conveyed  to  her  nothing  inexcusable. 
The  word  which  was  Algernon  had  never  been  mentioned  in  her 
hearing,  not  even  by  the  duke,  who,  though  no  purist  in 
language,  always  respected  her  delicacy.  She  was  steeped  in 
the  early  Victorian  tradition;  in  the  belief,  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  love  of  a  good  woman  will  cure  a  man  of  anything.  She 
held  that  it  was  the  woman's  high  and  holy  mission  to  save  the 
man,  but  she  had  never  gone  into  the  details  of  the  operation 
and  had  only  a  vague  idea  that  it  was  to  be  done  somehow  by 
loving  him,  obeying  him,  looking  up  to  him,  and  sacrificing 
herself  generally  to  make  him  comfortable  in  his  own  way. 
Should  these  high  duties  also  result  in  a  family  of  children 
foredoomed  to  disease  and  vice,  it  would  be  the  will  of  the 
Lord.  She  would  not  have  tolerated  for  a  moment  the  sug- 
gestion that  such  a  thing  could  be  foreseen  and  guarded 
against;  that  would  have  involved  the  discussion  of  details  to 
which  no  nice  woman  ever  alludes. 

Ann  had  been  carefully  trained  in  the  same  tradition. 
Such  knowledge  of  herself  as  would  have  been  useful  under  the 
cir'^umstances  had  been  scrupulously  withheld,  so  that  she  was 
left  ivith  nothing  but  her  animal  instincts  to  rely  on  in  the 
choice  of  a  husband,  and  was  bound  to  succumb  on  the  con- 
ventional lines  to  the  first  man  who  should  arouse  them.  But 
shd  was  not  supposed  to  have  any  animal  instincts. 

Lena  put  the  position  bluntly,  to  the  horror  of  the  duchess. 
"  He's  a  bad  lot,  your  Algernon,"  she  said. 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  duchess,  "  how  can  you  use  such  expres- 
sions I  We  must  always  speak  of  people  as  we  find  them.  I  am 
sure  the  dear  fellow  has  always  been  perfectly  delightful 
to  me." 

"And  to  me,"  Ann  echoed  fervently. 
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"  He  hasn't  to  me,  then,"'  Lena  asseverated. 

"  Dearest  Lena,  you  must  have  been  to  blame  if  he  was  ever 
anything  but  nice  to  you,"  the  duchess  gently  accused  her. 
"  You  do  sometimes  act  in  a  way  I  Women  do  sometimes,  and 
girls;  without  knowing  what  they  are  <loing,  I  am  sure.  It  is 
deplorable.  A  man  may  be  drawn  on.  He  is  not  to  blnme. 
I  mean  a  woman's  influence  should  always  be  for  good.  It  is 
such  a  noble  thing  to  save  a  man's  soul.'' 

Ann's  eyes  glowed  with  enthusiasm ;  then  suddenly  the  glow 
became  extinct.  The  little  thing  was  teachable;  and  as  it  was 
she  had  flashes  of  suspicion.  "Why  do  you  call  him  a  bad 
lot,  Lena?  Why  do  the  boys  object  to  him ?  Has  he  ever  done 
anything — wicked?  " 

The  duchess  gasped.  "  My  dearest,  how  could  he  ? "  she  ex- 
claimed. "  So  young  a  man !  He  may  have  been  wild  like 
other  youug  men " 

Ann  had  a  vision  of  Algernon  gambolling  down  the  middle 
of  the  street  like  a  frisky  colt,  without  his  hat;  that  was  the 
nearest  she  could  come  in  her  ignorance  of  life  to  the  meaning 
of  "  wildness."  The  little  duchess  herself  never  came  much 
nearer. 

"Well,  any  way,  you  don't  love  him,  Ann,"  Lena  main- 
tained, neglecting  the  direct  question.  She  was  not  steeped  in 
the  humanity  of  the  French  novelist  for  nothing,  however. 
She  knew  what  she  was  talking  about.  "  No  girl  could  love 
that  big  Blond  Beast.  His  attraction  is  all  animai.  That  isn't 
love  at  all;  it's  just  a  temporary  inconvenience.  I  know — " 
She  stopped  short  of  telling  them  how  she  had  been  cured  of 
the  effect  of  Adnam's  coldness  by  a  course  of  Vincent's 
adoration. 

But  the  duchess  was  not  to  be  enlightened.  It  had  never 
been  pointed  out  to  her  that  when  two  people  are  in  love  with 
one  another  they  cannot  tell  whether  they  love  each  other  or 
not.  Love  and  "  in  love "  meant  the  same  thing  to  her.  A 
modern  mother  understands  that  "  in  love  "  is  a  transient  con- 
dition, and  if  she  has  her  daughter's  happiness  at  heart  and 
sees  no  hope  of  love  ensuing,  she  will  cure  her  of  her  trouble 
by  giving  her  the  pathological  explanation  of  it.  The  duchess, 
belonging  to  the  ignorant  old  days  when  girls  were  allowed  to 
"go  into  ^  decline  "  and  die  of  it,  was  obsessed  by  the  idea  that 
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there  was  but  one  cure.  Her  maternal  solicitude  inspired  the 
power  to  appreciate  her  daughter's  feelinps.  Passion  can  per- 
suade itself  of  anything.  Ann  saw  Algernon  through  the  haze 
of  passion  which  glorifies,  an  angel  actually;  and  her  mother 
also  saw  him  so,  but  potentially.  Holy  matrimony  and  a  good 
woman's  love  were  necessary  to  complete  tho  transformation. 

"Holy  matrimony  with  Algernon!"  Lena  ejaculated.  "If 
a  man  is  a  brute,  holy  matrimony  gives  him  the  right  to  behave 
like  a  brute.  AVait,  my  dear,  till  your  Aijxernon  has  secured 
the  right,  and  then  you  will  see  I  " 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  duchess,  her  sense  of  propriety  out- 
raged, "  I  will  not  allow  you  to  talk  like  that.  You  must  not 
say  another  word  on  the  subject.  Where  you  get  such  ideas  I 
cannot  imagine.  Get  your  Bibles,  my  dears,  and  we  will  read 
the  Psalms  and  the  lessons." 

Lena  excused  herself. 

In  the  middle  of  the  reading.  Lady  Ann  burst  out :  "  O 
mother!     I  must  have  him!     Can't  you  persuade  papa?" 

"  Yes,  dearest,"  said  the  duchess  confidently.  "  Your  dear 
father  will  come  round.  You  will  see.  Women  have  great 
influence — so  long  as  they  are  true  to  their  own  proper  sphere. 
Go  on,  dear:  'The  inhahitants  of  the  villages  ceased,  they 
ceased  in  Israel,  until  that  I  Deborah  arose,  a  mother  in 
Israel.    .     .     .    And  the  land  had  rest  forty  years.'" 

So  they  read  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  with  great  rever- 
ence and  that  refreshment  of  the  spirit  which  is  the  reward  of 
reverence;  but  the  lesson  stopped  short  for  them  at  the  beauti- 
ful fact  that  Deborah  was  a  mother  in  Israel;  that  she  man- 
aged to  be  much  more  besides  did  not  strike  them.  The  little- 
minded  can  read  this  Scripture  and  still  measure  the  extent  of 
the  Woman's  Sphere  by  the  limits  it  suits  a  mean  capacity  tt> 
impose  upon  it. 


Melton  went  to  his  mother,  determined  to  have  his  mind  set 
at  rest.  Adam  Hurst's  involved  utterances  did  not  satisfy  him. 
His  mother  looked  up  from  a  note  she  was  writing  when  he 
entered  the  room:  "What,  Ninian,  dearest!"  she  exclaimed. 
"How  nice!    One  minute  and  I  shall  have  done." 

Ninian  walked  to  a  window  and  stood  looking  out,  head 
bent,  hands  behind  him,  tapping  his  back  with  his  whip.    He 
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had  on  a  riding  suit,  and  his  attitude  reminded  the  duohess  of 
that  morning  Jong  ago  when  Ella  came  to  sell  hor  lace  She- 
was  determined  not  to  mention  Ella,  but  his  will  was  too  strong 
for  her.  An  accident  made  it  easy  for  him  to  introduce  the 
subject.  When  she  rose  from  the  writinir-tal.le  sho  found  her- 
self caught  Dy  the  lace  of  her  dress,  which  had  b<-come  entangled 
round  the  handle  of  a  drawer. 

"  O  Ninian,  dear,  loolv !     I'm  caught,"  she  exclaimed. 

He  was  beside  her  in  a  moment,  kneelii.g.  the  better  to  see 
You  are  caught,  little  lady!"  he  said.     "We  want  Eustace 
for  this.     My  fingers  are  no  good."     Which  was  true.     They 
were  beautiful  fingers,  but  soft  and  incapable. 

Biit  she  was  not  impatient.  She  was  admiring  his  small 
dark  Brabant  head,  smooth  and  glossy,  his  fine  clear  skin,  the 
curve  of  his  short  moustache,  his  perfect  features.  "  How  very 
good-looking  you  are,  dear!  "  she  burst  out,  with  a  sigh  of  satis- 
faction. 

He  laughed.  "  I'm  afraid  the  lace  is  torn."  he  said.  "  You 
must  have  it  mended.  Send  for  your  lace-making  girls.  Do  you 
remember  the  deal  we  did  together  in  lace  one  day?" 

She  did,  and  she  also  remembered  that  .she  had  borrowed 
the  money  from  him  to  pay  for  the  lace,  and  became  alarmed 
lest  he  should  wi.sh  for  a  return  of  the  loan. 

"  By  the  way,  how  is  she  getting  on  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  she  replied,  eager  to  divert  his  attention. 
"I  sent  her  away,  you  know." 

He  changed  colour,  and  she  stopped  short,  reminded  in  time 
of  her  fears  for  him,  her  vague  terror  of  the  girl.  It  flashed 
upon  her  that  his  question  was  not  accidental,  and  her 
suspicions  were  aroused.  It  was  a  case  for  diplomacy,  and  she 
hit  upon  the  same  suggestion  as  Adam  Hurst.  "  My  object  was 
to  give  her  a  chance  of  marrying.  I  discussed  the  best  ex- 
pedient with  your  dear  father.  She  is  unfortunately  over- 
educated  for  her  station — and  unless  she  had  gone  away  could 
not  have  married  anybody  here  in  a  better  position.  The  thing 
was  to  get  her  away,  to  make  a  break.  I  do  think  our  dear 
Ursula  was  to  blame  for  spoiling  the  girl ;  and  Adnam ;  but  one 
understands  his  feelings,  and  Ursula's,  as  his  mother.  B.ut  of 
course  Ella  is  exceptional  and  these  things  are  done.  So  you 
see  that  it  is  all  for  the  best." 
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"It  is  all  settled,  then?" 

"What,  dear?" 

"  This  marriage." 

"  That  Ella  should  marry  ?  Yes,  as  I  tell  you.  Your  dear 
father  is  so  very  good  and  kind.  Ho  understands  girls  so 
wonderfully.  I  never  knew  him  make  a  mistake.  I  should 
never  have  dared  to  humour  Lena  about  Her  Kepose,  but  you 
see  he  knew  better." 

"  You  will  trust  his  judgment  then  with  regard  to  Ann," 
Melton  quietly  interposed. 

The  duchess  hesitated.  "  Er — yes,"  she  said,  "  when  the 
case  has  been  put  to  him  properly." 


!,     ' 


The  duke,  after  a  few  days  in  town,  had  just  returned,  and 
was  shut  up  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  apartment.  He  seemed 
in  excellent  spirits.  He  hummed  a  little  and  whistled  a  little 
and  smiled  at  the  pile  of  letters  which  had  accumulated  on 
his  writing-table,  but  he  did  not  attack  them.  He  meant  to,  of 
course,  but  there  was  no  hurry.  He  could  look  into  all  that 
sort  of  thing  by  and  by.  He  was  entitled  to  a  little  repose  after 
the  journey,  and  tea  and  a  cigar  and  a  glance  at  the  papers 
seemed  of  the  first  necessity. 

But  unfortunately  for  this  peaceful  pleasant  purpose,  when 
the  servants  brought  tea,  they  let  in  the  duchess  also. 

"  Dearest,  why  didn't  you  let  me  know  you  had  returned  ? " 
she  exclaimed. 

"  I — er — I  was  going  to  have  tea  first,"  he  replied. 

"  Well  have  tea  together,  Darby  and  Joan !  "  she  declared, 
all  a-flutter,  little  hands  going,  very  youthful  and  sprightly. 
"  No,  go  away  " — this  to  the  sert'ants — "  I  shall  pour  out  tea. 
Bring  another  cup." 

The  duke  was  all  attention.  He  waited  on  her,  and  waited 
also  till  she  should  see  fit  to  unfold  the  object  of  her  visit.  She 
never  intruded  for  nothing  but  pure  affection. 

At  last  it  came  out.  "  Poor  dear  Ann  is  so  unhappy — quite 
ill  with  suspense.  I  tell  her  you  must  have  time  to  consider, 
but  of  course  you  will  consent." 

"  Very  wrong  of  you  to  encourage  any  such  expectation,"  he 
said.  "  You  know  my  opinion  of  Captain  Algernon  Appleton 
Pointz." 
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Tm,  dearest,  I  know."  she  answered.     "At  least.  I  know 

you  are  prejudiced     But  you  will  not  spoil  the  dear  child's  life 

or  a  prejudice.     She  will  never  ^et  over  it.     And.  after  all 

"  '    /""f.  °?^^*.'°1  '«  *^"«  *°  him.  apart  from  the  fact  that 

husband  "  ''"'*  necessary  to  like  your  daughter's 

^1  It  is  necessary  to  respect  him."  he  said  decidedly 
But  what  has  he  done  to  forfeit  your  respect  T' 
The  duke  chose  the  misdemeanor  ho  thought  most  likely  to 
shock  her.      'He  lured  Emiiy  Kyecote  away,  and  lied  about  it- 
.ed  about  It  to  you.     I  heard  him  myself.    He  pretended  not  to 
know  the  girl  even  by  sight." 

"Then  she  is  a  bad  girl!"  the  duchess  exclaimed,  all  her 
Victorian  principles  on  the  alert  to  defend  the  p„or  dear  man 
"  Besides,  she  wasn't  lured  away  by  anybody.     She  went  of  her 
own  accord.    Hasn't  she  written  and  said  she  is  in  lucrative 
employment,  using  her  fine  figure  to  show  off  dresacs? " 

The  duke's  sense  of  humour  betrayed  him.    He  began  to 
walk  about  the  room  to  keep  down  a  smile. 

The  duchess  rose  also,  and  fluttered  about.  "And  she  sent 
her  parents  five  pounds  like  a  good  girl."  she  proceeded.  "  His 
position,  you  know,  is  quite  good.  It  is  a  very  fine  property." 
The  squire  threatens  to  disinherit  him." 
I' I  know.  But  that  is  merely  for  discipline.  And  the 
squire  has  been  foolish  himself— wasteful,  you  know.  But  now 
Seraph  Pratt  has  taken  his  business  in  hand,  nothing  could  be 
better.  Algernon  says "  The  curtain  in  front  of  the  pic- 
ture caught  her  eye.  She  jerked  it  aside,  and  raised  her 
lorpnette.  "  The  Brabant  type  is  unmistakable."  she  rattled  on 
m  the  same  breath,  inconsequently.     "  I  am  glad  the  boys  are 

Brabants.     What  a  lovely  woman!     Such  a  haunting  face " 

She  rattled  on,  but  the  duke  heard  no  more  until  she  ar- 
rived at  her  peroration,  when  she  took  hold  of  the  lapels  of 
his  coat  and  compelled  his  attention  by  the  act.  "I  am  sure, 
dearest,"  she  was  saying,  "you  will  not  oppose  the  dear  child 
in  this,  the  dearest  wish  of  her  life.  There  will  be  no  fear  of 
Algernon  when  he  is  one  of  the  family.  His  connection  with 
us  will  make  him  careful  how  he  acts.  Ann  will  die  if  you 
withhold  your  consent.  I  assure  you  she  has  eaten  uothiii-' 
for  days." 
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She  let  go  his  coat  to  get  at  her  pocket-handkerchief,  and  tl 
duko  moved  away,  with  a  perplexed  frown  on  his  face.  U 
Rtood  looking  at  the  portrait  for  a  little,  deep  in  thought,  the 
ho  covered  it  with  the  curtain. 

"I  must  leave  it  to  you,"  he  said  at  last.  "You  are  h( 
mother,  decide  for  her.     I  wash — I — er — leave  it  to  you." 

There  was  high  festival  at  the  Castle  immediately  after  thi 
General  excitement  prevailed.  The  engagement  was  announce! 
and  congratulations  poured  in.  The  few  friends  increased  to 
goodly  number  of  guests,  and  the  thrifty  little  duchess  did  a 
admirable  stroke  of  business  with  regard  to  Her  Repose.  SI 
accepted  all  the  honour  of  the  undertaking  with  pleasure,  h\ 
she  objected  to  have  all  the  expense  as  well,  for  the  upkec 
-  the  establishment  was  considerable.  It  was  only  right,  si 
argued,  that  the  neighbourhood,  which  enjoyed  all  the  benef 
of  the  hospital,  should  also  contribute  to  its  support.  As  a  hii 
to  the  neighbourhood  she  decided  to  have  a  sale  of  work  i 
the  Castle  grounds,  '^he  neighbourhood  was  to  contribute  tl 
work  by  request,  or,  hen  come  and  buy  it,  the  proceeds  1 
be  devoted  to  Her  itepoae,  as  advertised.  But  the  duchei 
knew  the  world  too  well  to  delude  herself  with  the  belief  thi 
a  good  object  is  in  itself  enough  to  make  people  generous, 
is  expected  of  charity  and  virtue  nowadays  that  they  shoul 
pay,  and  something  in  the  nature  of  a  commission  has  to  I 
offered  in  order  to  obtain  a  conspicuous  display.  There  is  on] 
one  appeal  that  never  fails  of  its  effect,  and  that  is  the  appei 
of  rank  to  the  snob.  The  stalls  can  be  played  to  as  well  j 
the  gallery;  but  you  must  play  up  high  to  the  gallery,  lo 
down  to  the  stalls.  The  fete  was  accordingly  to  be  patronise 
by  Royalty,  and  ♦be  Castle  was  to  be  crowded  with  the  as.si 
elates  of  Royalty  to  heighten  the  general  attraction,  and  aL 
on  account  of  Royalty  itself  which  must  have  toys  provide 
for  its  amusement  wherever  it  goes.  The  arrangements  wci 
forward  with  commendable  celerity,  and  the  little  duchei 
complained  of  being  quite  worn  out  with  the  work;  which  ii 
deed  was  evident  from  the  first,  for  whenever  there  was  an; 
thing  to  be  done  that  she  could  do,  she  retired  to  her  ow 
apartments  for  "a  much  needed  rest,"  and  gave  orders  thi 
she  was  not  to  be  disturbed. 

These  were  great  days  for  Mrs.  Pointz.    She  had  a  right  ( 
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entrie  to  tho  Ca«tle  now  as  proBpectiv«j  co-mothor-in-law  with 
the  ducheHH.  and  made  tho  most  of  it.    This  ri^ht  perceptibly 
improved  her  position  in  the  county,  but  h«d  no  effect  upon 
the  squire,  who  continued  to  treat  her  with  freezing  .-ivilitv 
when  he  chancod  to  encounter  her.  but  never  encuntered  her 
at  all  if  he  could  possibly  help  it.     In  publie.  f.,r  tho  sake 
of  the  family,  he  scrupulously  paid  her  sueh  atte.iti„n  as  waM 
duo  to  her  position,   but  he  made  her  feel  that   it   wan  tho 
forced  attention  of  a  gentleman  meeting  a  lu.ly  in  goeiety  whoso 
acquaintance  he  does  not  desire;   and   in  spite  of  the  pros- 
pective  relationship   Mrs.   Pointz  made  no   way   towards   in- 
timacy with  the  duchess  either.     Lena  had  faithfully  fulfilled 
tho  letter  of  her  promise  to  moko  the  duchess  aeciuainteil  with 
Mrs.  Pointz'a  troubles,  but  in  her  own  way.  the  result  bein^ 
that  the  lady's  sufferings  as  they  appeared  in  Lena's  descrip- 
tion provoked  nothing  but  laughter.     No  one  could  br    more 
unhappy  than  Mrs.  Pointz  in  her  efforts  to  ingratiate  herself; 
if  the  occasion  required  delicacy  of  treatmerit,   she  had   no 
delicacy  to  help  her;  and  if  the  wrong  thing  could  be  said, 
she  was  sure  to  say  it— as  on  one  occasion  at  this  time,  when 
a  ball  was  in  progress  at  the  Castle,  and  she  found  herself 
standing  beside  the  duchess,  looking  on.     Tho  duchess   had 
recently  been  in  attendance  on  her  Sovereign  Lady,  and  Mrs. 
Poin*-    -ho  was  greedy  of  intimate  details,  and   not  aware 
tha'  pstion  is  an  egregious  solecism,  attempted  to  satisfy 

her  vulgar  curiosity. 

"And  what  hours  does  she  keep?"  she  asked.  "Does  she 
breakfast  early?" 

The  little  duchess  seemed  to  rise  on  her  high  heels  to  the 
roof  as  she  turned  on  her.  "  Her  Majesty's  servants,"  she  said. 
"  give  no  information  to  anybody  on  any  subject  whatever  that 
concerns  her  Majesty." 

But  Mrs.  Pointz  was  incurable.  She  felt  the  snub  at  the 
moment,  but  the  lesson  in  loyalty  was  lost  upon  her,  and  she 
made  profit  of  the  manner  of  it  only,  by  doing  haughty  duchess 
in  imitation  to  her  humble  acquaintance  whenever  opportunity 
offered;  such  opportunity  as  she  seized  upon,  however,  being 
quite  unlike  the  original  incident  in  so  far  as  there  was  usually 
no  cause  of  offence. 

This  ball  was  the  last  of  the  festivities,  and  it  was  a  brill- 
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iant  affair.  The  ball-room  was  gay  with  uniforms  and  i 
scarlet  of  the  local  hunt,  and  there  was  Kn^at  animati 
aniDngst  the  girls  in  consequence.  Men  had  lx>en  im|)ori 
for  the  occasion,  but  not  enough  unfortunately,  and  the  com 
tition  for  partners  was  severe.  In  an  interval  between  t 
danees  Algernon  wus  standing  on  the  rim  of  the  group  ron 
the  duchess  with  a  brother  officer  from  the  Bai racks  at  Clo 
minster,  discussing  the  guests.  They  h-d  both  had  enoii 
champagne. 

"Who  is  the  young  grand  duke  keeping  it  up  with  fc 
girls  at  a  time,  the  fair-haired  Adonis?"  the  brother  otEc 
asked. 

"  He  answers  to  the  aristocratic  name  of  Adnam,"  Algern 
replied.  "Father's  a  yeoman — decent  old  chap,  old  Pru 
That's  him  coming  this  way." 

"  Fine-looking  old  chap.     Grand  ducal  type  seems  to  be 
the  family.     Who's  the  pale-faced  princess  on  his  arm?" 

"Mrs.  Pratt— hush,  youll  be  overheard."  He  lowered  I 
voice.  "Persona  grata  here.  See  that  fellow  over  there 
pink  talking  to  my  sister?  That's  another  Pratt,  Seraph,  ha 
brother  of  the  young  grand  duke,  but  quite  a  different  brec 
Seraph's  weedy,  but  bo's  not  a  crock,  and  I'm  his  most  oblig 
humble  servant.  He's  my  father's  acting  aide-de-camp  at  pn 
ent ;  making  things  hum  at  Pointz.  My  governor  had  dropped 
bit  behind  the  times.  It's  these  Pratt  sort  of  chaps  that  a 
all  up  to  date.  That  fellow,  Seraph,  is  making  money  for  r 
hand  over  hand,  I'm  assured." 

"Fine  lot,  that  old  yeoman  stock.  Pity  they're  dyii 
down." 

"  Dying  down,  my  dear  fellow !  "  Algernon  rejoined.  "  Li 
ing  up  high,  I  should  say !  Why,  that  lot  will  all  be  esquir 
in  about  a  fortnight.     Look  at  them  here  to-night  1" 

"This  is  a  charity  affair,  it  doesn't  count." 

"It  does  with  that  lot,  though,  I  assure  you,"  Algemc 
insisted.  He  changed  the  subject.  "  What  price  girls  to-nigli 
eh  ?  Price  uniform,  I  should  say,  and  army  or  navy  for  choic 
The  civilians  are  all  out  of  it" 

"The  young  grand  duke  there  can  hardly  be  said  to  1 
out  of  it."  Adnam's  critic  twisted  his  moustache  irritabl; 
"They're  regularly  fawning  on  him,  those  girls,  it's  sickei 
ing " 
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"On  account  of  his  grnn.l  ducality.  I  Nupposet  Well,  every 
woman  has  her  prici- " 

"Not  in  the  tii'nm  you  moan."  ho  vvua  promptly  contra- 
dicted by  Lena,  whom  ho  had  ovorl.K.kcd  at  \ua  clU.w.  "A 
woman's  price  a«  a  rule  i«  a  d...,.„t  man.  un  honourable  i»o»i- 
tion,  and  tho  respect  of  the  world." 

"Dear  Miss  Mi'Iapert  with  her  <hiii  in  tho  air,  throwing 
lM>nrlB  in  tho  proverbial  direct  inn.  as  iisual,  without  in  the 
Icurtt  knowing,  without  i)ausiiig  f„r  a  i.i.,nuiit  t..  appraixe  their 
value,"  a  quiet  voice  from  iMhitid  <<,iiiiii(.nte(l. 

Lena  flaMhed  round  on  the  Hp.ak.T.  It  wa«  n  little  man  in 
urdinarj'  evening  dress  but  with  a  broad  riband  u.toss  his 
chest.  lie  had  come  in  through  the  v.-stil.ule  bcliiud  tli.rn. 
uiiann«)unced.  The  duchess,  with  ati  i-xclaination  of  pleasure, 
held  out  a  welcoming  hand,  which  h(>  ki-se'l.  He  had  shaved 
off  his  l)eard,  but  Lena  recognised  him  by  his  voi<'e. 

"  Micklrhamf"  she  cried  as  soon  as  she  could  speak. 
'*  Af  ickleham !  "    She  seize<l  his  bamls  and  shook  tlieni  violently. 

The  duchess  interposal.  "Dear  Lena,  is  this  seemly T'  she 
said.     "  You  are  shaking  the  prince  to  pieces." 

"Prince?"  Lena  questioned,  flinfjing  his  hands  away  from 
her,  and  standing  otF  to  stare  at  him.  Thc.i.  ^'rasping  the 
situation  she  exclaimed,  in  another  tone,  "Prime!  There!  I 
always  said  so!  A  fairy  prince!  Tho  best  prince  in  the  world. 
But  bo  Mickleham  too.  Aliekleliam  the  \v(>ll-b(l..ved.  Wo  can't 
do  without  him.  But,  oh!"  she  clasped  her  hands,  "what  an 
opportunity  you've  lost!  You  should  have  Hashed  in  upon  us 
all  by  yourself,  in  a  blaze  of  limelight,  a  prince  in  full  spicn- 
dour,  with  all  your  styles  and  titles  announced  in  a  stentorian 
voice  by  a  varlet  in  crimson  and  gold." 

"That  would  have  b<'cn  so  like  him!"  Ursula  Pratt  re- 
marked. She  had  joined  the  group  on  the  outbreak  of  tho 
commotion. 

"  There  is  limelight  enough  and  to  spare  wherever  you  are. 
Miss  Malapert,"  the  prince  said  playfully. 

Mrs.  Pointz  had  also  turned  at  the  sound  of  the  prince's 
voice,  and  stood  staring  at  hiia  with  her  mouth  h.^.lf  open, 
dumfoundcd.  He  noticed  her  now.  "  Duchess,"  he  said,  "  pre- 
sent me,  if  you  please." 

"  To  Mrs.  Pointz  ?    Yes,  of  course — if  I  may  ?  " 

Mrs.  Pointz  seemed  to  acquiesce.     "Prince  Aubon  Strel- 
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letzen— Mrs.  Pointz— our  dear  Countess  Ursula's  brother,  you 
know,  the  present  head  of  the  family." 

"I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mrs.  Pointz  before, 
in  her  own  house,"  the  prince  remarked,  "though  doubtless 
she  has  forgotten  such  a  trifling  circumstance."  He  caught 
sight  of  the  squire  at  this  moment.  "And  the  squire  too!  I 
see  you  remember  me,"  he  exclaimed.  They  shook  hands 
cordially. 

If  Mrs.  Pointz  could  have  writhed  like  a  serpent  in  pain  it 
would  have  been  a  relief  to  her  feelings.  She  attacked  the 
squire  when  she  caught  him  alone. 

"You  knew,"  she  cried,  "you  knew  all  along." 
"  Well,  yes,"  he  answered  complacently.  "  At  least,  I  made 
a  very  good  guess.  He  puzzled  me  first  of  all  by  dropping  into 
expressions  which  no  workman  could  have  used.  But  it  was 
the  Goya  that  gave  him  away.  He  did  very  well  up  to  that 
time,  although  I  had  already  detected  a  distinction  of  manner 
that  made  me  suspicious.  But  it  was  his  enthusiasm  when 
he  caught  sight  of  the  Goya  that  gave  me  the  clue.  I  knew 
of  him  as  a  great  collector,  and  I  also  knew  that  he  was  mad 
on  agriculture  and  the  people  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and 
had  been  pottering  about  the  country,  picking  up  information. 
I  had  only  to  put  two  and  two  together,  and  naturally  arrived 
at  a  pretty  accurate  guess.  But  of  course  I  respected  his 
incognito." 

"And  gave  me  away,  equally  of  course,"  she  said  bitterly; 
"  a  most  manly,  most  gentlemanly  thing  to  do  1 " 

"  My  dear  lady,  you  gave  yourself  away,"  he  chuckled,  "  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  we  both  made  to  prevent  you." 

The  prince  drew  Lena's  hand  through  his  arm  and  led  her 
across  the  room.  "Come,"  he  said,  "and  present  me  to  my 
late  courteous  and  considerate  employer." 

"Adnam,"  Lena  called  imperatively.  "Adnam,  come  here 
and  be  presented  to  Mickleham— excuse  me— to  your  uncle, 
Prince  Aubon  Strelletzen." 

Adnam  stared  in  stupefaction,  but  almost  instantly  recov- 
ered himself,  clicked  his  heels  together,  and  made  his  ancestral 
bow.  He  was  disconcerted,  but  his  habitual  courtesy  and  self- 
control  were  proof  against  the  very  natural  surprise  he  felt, 
and  he  did  the  right  thing  automatically.     Kace  tells  in  an 
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emergency.    Adnam  did  not  come  of  a  long  line  of  courtiers 
and  diplomats  for  nothing. 

The  prince  smiled  approval.  "  You  are  an  Aubon  Strelletzen 
too,"  he  said. 

"So  I  have  been  told,"  Adnam  answered  gravely. 

He  had  an  explanation  with  his  mother  afterwards.  She 
told  him  how  she  and  her  brother,  the  last  of  the  younger 
branch  of  the  family,  had  been  left  orphans  and  almost  pen- 
niless in  their  youth,  and  their  refusal  of  the  offer  of  the  then 
head  of  the  house  to  adopt  them,  because  of  the  condition 
attached,  that  they  should  become  Roman  Catholics.  Both 
had,  accordingly,  to  work  for  their  living  •  "  My  good  angel 
inspired  me  to  offer  myself  to  the  duchess  as  governess  to  her 
little  boys,"  she  said.  "You  know  the  end  of  that  story! 
Happy  endl    My  brother  drifted  away  to  the  English  Colonies." 

"But  why  did  you  never  tell  me  I  had  an  uncle?"  Adnam 
asked. 

"Dear  Adnam,  did  it  never  occur  to  you  that  my  brother 
was  your  uncle?"  she  asked  smiling.  "I  have  often  talked 
to  you  about  him  and  our  chi  ,  lood  together.  I  have  known 
very  little  about  him  since  then.  He  does  not  shine  as  a 
regular  correspondent,  and,  once  he  understood  that  I  was 
comfortably  settled  and  happy,  I  seldom  heard  from  him, 
and  often  did  not  know  where  he  was.  It  is  a  quarter  of  a 
century  since  we  parted,  and  in  the  meantime  the  elder  branch 
has  died  out  altogether  and  he  has  become  head  of  the  family. 
That  brought  him  back  from  the  Colonies  where  he  had  made 
a  large  fortune.  He  is  a  man  of  many  hobbies  now,  among 
which  are  agriculture  and  philanthropy.  He  came  to  England 
to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  country  and  of  the  work- 
ing people,  but  he  found  it  difficult,  as  a  prince,  to  obtain  any 
information  that  was  not  one-sided,  so  he  began  to  tramp 
about  as  a  working-man.  He  had  had  enough  practical  ex- 
perience abroad  in  his  youth  to  enable  him  to  play  the  part 
well.  He  made  for  this  county  with  the  intention  of  looking 
me  up,  and  saw  your  advertisement,  and  he  determined  to  make 
our  acquaintance  as  an  applicant  for  employment.  Then  he 
became  interested  in  you  and  in  your  enterprise.  I  did  not 
recognise  him,  and  he  only  made  himself  known  to  me  that 
evening  when  he  played  the  violin.     The  duke  had  met  him 
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abroad  and  recognised  him  that  day  when  you  were  showing 
him  over  the  Orchard.  The  duchess  I  told.  Fusty  Ginger  also 
recognised  him.  He  had  waited  on  him  once  at  a  public  din- 
ner m  London  and  heard  him  speak,  but  the  poor  fellow  did 
not  betray  him.  Your  uncle  has  the  power  which  is  before 
everything  valuable  in  his  position;  he  commands  both  love 
and  loyalty." 

''Did  my  father  know?"  Adnam  asked. 
"Of  course,"  his  mother  answered.     "I  keep  nothing  from 
your  father.    The  squire  also  had  his  suspicions  and  questioned 
your  father,  but  of  course  he  did  not  press  the  question  when 
your  father  evaded  it,  and  he  also  was  discreet." 

"I  think  I  might  have  been  trusted  too,"  Adnam  said 
A  J         ^\^  not  answer  immediately.    She  had  been  for  trusting 
Adnam  all  along,  but  her  brother  wanted  to  see  the  stuff  the 
lad  was  made  of,  and  he  was  afraid  of  the  effect  of  his  own 
position. 

"He  became  deeply  interested  in  you  and  in  your  enter- 
prise as  I  tell  you,"  she  said  at  last,  "and  that  was  why  he 
stayed.  He  wanted  to  help  you,  but  in  his  own  way.  And 
he  did  help  you,  dear." 

"  Did  he !  "  Adnam  answered  dryly, 

"  Think,  dear  I     You  have  consulted  me  yourself  often  about 
advice  he  had  given  you." 

Adnam  reflected.  A  thought  of  Lena  crossed  his  mind  It 
seemed  irrelevant  at  first,  but  presently  it  connected  itself  with 
the  duchess  and  his  uncle  and  his  father,  and  he  remembered 
the  events  of  that  afternoon  when  Lena-  Her  subsequent 
conduct  had  put  everything  else  out  of  his  head,  and  he  had  not 
followed  up  the  clue,  but  his  own  sleepy  retrospect  recurred  to 
him  now.  He  had  never  thought  of  consulting  Mickleham,  but 
somehow— how  had  it  happened?  Whenever  a  difficulty  arose 
there  was  Mickleham  touching  on  the  topic,  accidentally  as  it 
aeem^,  and  putting  him  right  without  appearing  to  advise. 

"He  certainly  did  put  me  up  to  several  wrinkles,"  Adnam 
acknowledged  at  last,  somewhat  grudgingly. 

A  clever  young  man  is  not  disposed  to  be  pleasant  just 
after  awakening  to  the  fact  that  he  has  been  rather  a  blind 
ass,  and  it  cannot  be  expected  of  him  that  he  should  be  ready 
at  the  moment  to  express  himself  generously  towards  the  one 
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by  whom  he  has  been  hoodwinked,  even  when  he  knows  that 
the  object  of  the  hoodwink  haa  been  attained  and  has  turned 
out  greatly  to  his  advantage.  His  mother  smiled  at  his  reply, 
but  said  nothing.  She  left  him  to  make  up  his  account  and 
to  calculate  for  himself  how  much  he  owed  his  uncle,  a  wise 
proceeding.  It  is  only  when  we  make  up  the  account  ourselves 
that  our  debts  of  gratitude  become  urgent  upon  us  for 
settlement. 


CHAPTER   XXXIV 

The  ball  was  the  last  of  the  festivities  at  the  Castle.  Imme- 
diately after  it  most  of  the  guests  departed,  and  the  family 
settled  down  to  have  what  the  duchess  called  "a  deligntfully 
quiet  time." 

Preparations  for  Ann's  marriage  were  at  once  set  on  foot. 
Active  opposition  had  died  down.  Having  washed  his  hands 
of  all  responsibility  in  the  matter,  the  duke  merely  looked  on, 
a  detached  observer,  and  "the  boys"  were  perforce  obliged  to 
follow  his  lead.  It  was  upon  Colonel  Kedlock  that  the  onus 
of  the  whole  business  fell,  and  well  he  discharged  his  trust. 
With  regard  to  Ann's  fortune,  for  one  thing,  he  was  inflexible. 
It  must  be  strictly  tied  up,  he  insisted.  Algernon  acquiesced 
with  perfect  grace.  The  duchess  said  it  was  "  so  sweet  of  him  t 
Many  a  man  would  have  objected."  Captain  Algernon  did 
very  much  object,  but  he  was  not  so  tactless  as  to  show  it. 
Besides,  well  he  knew  who  would  have  the  spending  of  the 
very  considerable  income.  Settlements  do  not  protect  a  wife 
from  that  sort  of  depredation.  A  man  who  can  play  on  a 
woman's  heartstrings  has  always  the  key  to  her  cash  box. 

Colonel  Kedlock  was  a  man  who  worked  to  the  limit  of  his 
strength  whatever  his  occupation,  whether  business  or  pleasure, 
and  he  was  a  chronic  suflFerer  from  the  strain;  but  he  had  a 
secret  source  of  relief  upon  which  he  was  accustomed  to  rely 
whatever  happened.  He  had  recourse  to  it  at  joyous  times  to 
prolong  the  pleasure,  as  well  as  in  times  of  trouble  to  deaden 
the  pain.  He  kept  it  in  a  bottle.  The  bottle  he  kept  in  his 
room  with  the  modest  intention  of  making  no  public  display 
of  his  fondness  for  it.     Unfortunately,  caution  is  a  delicate 
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tool  with  an  edge  that  is  easily  blunted,  and  Colonel  Ked- 
lock's  caution  was  always  in  danger  of  suffering  from  care- 
lessness on  his  part,  although  he  knew  that,  once  dropped,  it 
becomes  useless.  He  had  been  disturbed  in  his  regular  habits 
by  the  prolonged  festivities  at  the  Castle.  Instead  of  retiring 
to  iis  own  rooms  as  was  his  wont  immediately  after  dinner, 
he  had  had  to  stay  and  do  his  share  of  entertaining  the  numer- 
ous guests;  and  the  duty  of  taking  something  himself  to  keep 
a  guest  in  countenance,  too  often  devolved  upon  him.  The 
danger  of  this  duty  for  him  was  that  it  was  also  a  pleasure; 
therefore  he  was  under  the  temptation  not  to  perform  it 
perfunctorily. 

Late  one  night,  just  at  the  door  of  his  own  apartment,  he 
was  encountered  by  Melton  and  Eustace,  also  presumably  on 
their  way  to  bed- 

"Thnt  you,  hvyaV  he  said.  "Come  in  and  keep  me  com- 
pany. !  iiust  ha\  ?  a  cigarette  to  make  me  sleep.  These  hours 
play  th,  devil  with  my  nights.  Once  in  a  way  is  nothing, 
but  night  after  night!  You'll  find  it  out  when  you're  my  age. 
Come  in.  I've  not  had  a  chance  of  a  talk  with  either  of  you 
lately.     This  is  luck,  you  know.     Two  birds  with  one  stone. 

And  there's  the  devil  of  a  lot  to  discuss.    Little  Ann " 

He  had  opened  the  door  and  ushered  them  in  as  he  spoke. 
The  large  comfortable  room  reflected  his  tastes  and  habits 
both  in  his  hours  of  ease  and  at  busy  times.  His  oflSce  was  in 
another  part  of  the  Castle,  but  a  large  writing-table,  covered 
with  packets  of  papers,  vouched  for  the  fact  that  he  was  not 
idle  even  here.  Facing  one  of  the  windows,  which  was  open, 
was  a  high-backed  grandfather  chair.  On  a  table  beside  it  a 
French  novel  was  lying  open,  apparently  left  there  by  some 
one  who  intended  to  return  to  it  immediately.  Near  the  fire- 
place another  table  was  set  out  with  syphons,  cigars,  and  de- 
canters. On  this  table  was  the  only  light  in  the  room,  a  large 
lamp,  its  radiance  pleasantly  subdued  by  a  green  shade. 
Colonel  Kedlook  invited  the  young  men  to  help  themselves, 
and  at  the  same  time  liberally  helped  himself,  to  whisky  and 
soda.  They  followed  his  example,  but  only  with  the  soda- 
water.  Then  all  three  stretched  themselves  in  easy-chairs, 
and  lighted  cigarettes.  The  great  chair  in  the  window  was 
left  with  its  back  turned  upon  them  unsociably. 
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Colonel  Kedlock  drank  off  his  first  whisky  and  soda  at  a 
draught,  and  half  another,  remarking  unnecessarily  that  he 
was  damned  thirsty.  All  the  time  he  talked,  only  giving  his 
guests  a  chance  to  get  in  a  word  now  and  then.  His  gar- 
pulousness,  which  was  unwonted,  surprised  them  at  first,  but  it 
also  gave  thorn  leisure  to  observe  him,  and  after  the  second 
whisky  and  soda  and  part  of  a  third,  the  reason  of  it  became 
painfully  apparent. 

The  colonel's  mood  was  unsteady.  He  had  used  Lady  Ann's 
name  as  a  bait  to  lure  them  in,  but  he  forgot  her  as  soon  as  they 
were  seated,  and  began  about  a  private  grievance  of  his  own. 

I.  o»^^  ?"*  ^^^"^  '"""^^"^  ^^^  ^^^"«'"  fae  said.  "Where  is 
she?  He  frowned  at  the  innocent  brothers  as  if  he  suspected 
tnem  of  havinj:  abducted  her. 

"Gone  to  bed,  it's  to  be  hoped,"  Melton  answered.  "Look 
at  the  time !  " 

"Gone  to  bed?  That's  just  it,"  said  the  colonel,  solemnly 
shaking  his  head.  "  Gone  to  bed  without  saying  good-niifht— 
my  only  child !  " 

He  was  much  affected  by  the  reflection  that  she  was  his 
only  child,  and  repeated  the  statement.  He  fancied  he  was 
making  a  touching  display  of  paternal  tenderness.  It  seemed 
highly  important  to  him  that  he  should  make  a  good  impres- 
sion, for  he  had  a  vague  feeling  that  the  brothers  might  observe 
something  unusual  in  his  manner  which  would  impress  them 
unfavourably.  He  immediately  discounted  his  assumption  of 
the  role  of  devoted  parent,  however,  by  adding  fretfully:  "  Self- 
ish. I  call  it.  She  knew  I  should  want  her  to  read  to  me  I 
always  want  her  every  night.  Selfish.  /  call  it.  What  do  you 
call  it?"  he  asked  of  Eustace  abruptly. 

"  I  call  it  very  late,"  Eustace  answered  with  pacific  intent. 

"Late?  What  has  late  to  do  with  it?"  the  colonel  de- 
manded irritably.  "I  want  her,  that's  enough."  Then  he 
added  with  great  precision,  under  the  impression  that  much 
depended  upon  their  understanding  the  explanation,  "I  want 
her  to  read  to  me.  Look  at  that  chair  there  in  the  window— 
that's  her  chair.  I  give  it  up  to  her  entirely."  He  paused 
to  reflect  upon  his  own  goodness,  and  became  sentimental. 
"Her  empty  chair!"  he  exclaimed,  "with  its  back  to  mel" 
He  felt  it  insulting  of  the  chair  to  have  turned  its  back  on 
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him  "  I  could  kick  it,"  he  said  tragically.  Then  his  g"ev«ince 
i^urred  to  him.  "  Late  is  it  ?"  he  demanded.  'I^^^^^' 
Tthrmore."  He  perceived  a  new  significance  m  the  words 
then  he  had  uttered  them.  He  forgot  why  he  want^  her.  a-d 
thought  it  was  becaose  he  loved  her.  "  My  only  child !  he 
tZ^,  "  and  she  is  ungrateful.    How  am  I  to  get  to  sleep  ? 

The  brothers  exchanged  glances,  each  expectmg  the  other 
to  do  something  decided;  but  the  colonel  was  off  agam.  harking 
back  to  another  grievance,  before  they  had  resolved  on  a  course 

"'  'there's  little  Ann.  too.  and  that  putrid  fellow."  he  recom- 
menced "What  the  devil  old  Ninny  means  by  it,  God  only 
TZT\  Bu^  Ninn"  he  was  when  we  were  boys  together  at 
^ErL'Nin'lrhe'll  be  to  the  end-Ninjan  Au^-  «^^^^^^ 

Albert  Trevelyan  Brabant   f  ^^  w^t^^^TrLd- 
11H     You  can't  cure  him  of  it.    Ana  i  was  L,uK.y     "^  , , 

kck  you  know-man  o^  property  then.    I've  had  my  troubles 
J1'Z!t  ao  assure  you.      He  sipped  his  whisky  and  soda  and 
■^Z^\t:rZiCue.  silenSy  for  a  l^tle,  then  bu^t  out 
again:   "They  called  me  Lucy  at  Eton.     Ninny  does  still. 

^°T;i';t  lit'and  the  fact  somehow  wiped  out  the  in- 
dignity of  the  "Ninny,"  so  they  let  it  pass. 

«Mind  you.  I'm  not  saying  anything  against  him.    Colone 

Kedlock  pursued  with  impressive  rectitude.     "I  always  liked 
KedlocK  purs  ^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^y 

"And   damn  it,  I'll  stand  by  him-to  the  last.    I^e  always 
8to^  by  hTm.    No  man  wash-"  the  colonel's  tongue  began  to 
SI  in'spite  of  great  care  on  his  Part  In  the  en-ia  -  o 
Jiffimlt  words— "was,"  he  corrected  himseW.       Mo  man  was 
evfr^t  JSlvised.    men  he  Berried,  who  was  it  .a.d  t.  h.m, 

"^'^k'r.retf  diking  o£  W  mother,  I  preeumel"  Mel.» 

put  in  haughtily.  ,,  •     i 

The  colonel  coUected  himself  cunningly. 
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"Your  mother,  eh,  what?"  he  said.  "Good  little  woman, 
youp  mother.  Nice  little  woman.  Pretty  too.  Keepsh  looks 
wonderfully.  Bombus,  though,  now."  He  described  an  arc 
with  his  hands  downwards  over  his  lean  abdomen.  "  Indolence. 
Tha'sh  fatal  t'  figure."  He  had  begun  with  the  intention  of 
being  tactfully  reserved,  but  in  his  state  it  ia  proverbial  that 
the  truth  will  out.  "Not  wise,  either,"  he  solemnly  stated  as 
if  he  were  performing  a  public  duty.  "  Neurotic.  Regular 
little  fool,"  he  summed  up  clearly.  "  I  say  it  to  you,  but, 
mind  you,  I  wouldn't  say  it  to  everybody." 

Melton  made  a  movement  as  if  to  rise.  The  colonel  under- 
stood it  and  stopped  him  peremptorily.  There  was  a  threat  of 
violence  in  his  manner  now;  it  would  obviously  be  dangerous 
to  provoke  him.  Eustace  restrained  his  brother  with  a  gesture, 
and  formed  the  word  "Patience!"  with  his  lips. 

"  Listen  to  me,  you  young  jackanapes,"  the  colonel  insisted. 
"  It's  my  duty  to  tell  you."  Ho  wont  on  in  the  careful  tone  of 
one  who  is  conscientiously  doing  his  duty.  "  Your  father,  I 
tell  you,  would  have  done  better  to  marry  with  you  in  his 
eye.  If  Platinum's  mother  had  been  no  better  chosen  for 
breeding  purposes  than  yours,  Platinum  wouldn't  have  been 
any  good  either.  Tole  him  so  myself.  Waxshy — waxy  at  the 
time,  he  was.  Now  he  tellsh  me,  '  There's  more  in  breedin',' 
he  says,  '  than  in  birth.'  Breeding  isn't  all  manners.  Con- 
stitushon's  got  to  be  considered.  Good  blood  doesn't  moan 
blue  blood;  it  means  pure  blood.  New  blood.  Nothing  but 
old  blood  in  our  class.  No  new  blood  to  be  got  in  our  class. 
In-and-in  has  played  old  Harry  with  Roy'lty  and  arish — aris- 
toc-rashy  all  over  Europe.  Only  thing  to  save  'em  now  crossh — 
cross-breeding.  Handsome  healthy  young  mothers  from  lower 
class!  That's  the  thing — our  salvation.'  He's  going  to  look 
into  it  when  he  has  time,  ole  Ninny  is!  That's  ole  Ninny  all 
over — always  going  to !  "  The  colonel  became  pleasantly  con- 
Qdential.  "  But — do  him  justice — always  had  a  taste  that  way 
himself.  Not  for  marrying  though,  mind  you;  I  don't  say 
that.  But  ripe  plums ! "  The  colonel  smacked  his  lips. 
"  Plums  in  the  people's  gardens,  I  call  'em."  This  seemed 
to  him  extraordinarily  witty  and  he  chuckled.  Then,  realising 
himself  as  an  experienced  man  of  the  world  giving  wise  advice 
to  his  juniors,  he  became  gravely  impressive.     "  I  don't  say 
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pick  'em  off  your  neighbour's  trees.  That  wouldn't  be  moral. 
Just  wait  with  your  mouths  open,  my  dear  boys,  and  ripest 
plumsh'U  fall  into  'em.    Ole  Ninny " 

The  young  men  jumped  up  simultaneously.  The  colonel 
also  staggered  to  his  feet. 

"Whatsh  up?"  he  said. 

"  We  can't  listen — "  Melton  began  angrily. 

"  Can't  listen  1  "  the  colonel  jeered.  "  You — can't — ^listen  I  " 
He  walked  up  to  Melton  threateningly.  "Who  are  you,  I'd 
like  to  know?"  he  shoutec?  "Can't  listen?  Must  listen  I  I 
mean — to  speak." 

"  Speak  like  a  gentleman  then,"  Eustace  got  out  in  an 
authoritative  tone ;  with  a  whi8i)er  to  Melton :  "  Must  humour 
him  or — er — the  ^e\i\  of  a  row." 

Colonel  Kedlock  loose  in  the  Castle  in  that  state  would  be 
a  catastrophe.  Their  impulse  was  to  protect  the  household; 
also  they  felt  that  they  must  protect  him.  He  had  been  an 
institution  in  the  family  as  long  as  they  could  remember  any- 
thing. He  had  nursed  them  when  they  were  in  petticoats, 
swung  them  up  in  the  air  to  look  at  them  when  they  got  into 
suits,  patted  them  on  the  back  when  they  appeared  as  men 
in  Eton  jackets.  They  had  always  regarded  him  with  affection, 
and  respected  him  in  much  the  same  way  as  they  respected 
their  father.  Their  first  foeling  therefore  on  seeing  him  in  this 
state  was  to  excuse  him.  The  old  chap  was  "the  worse,"  but 
no  one  in  the  Castle  was  as  usual  just  then.  They  took  it 
for  granted  that  the  lapse  was  accidental.  Obviously  he  had 
gone  too  far  to  pull  up  now.  They  had  better  see  him  through 
and  safe  in  bed.  No  one  but  themselves  need  be  any  the 
wiser.  Also  there  was  Lena.  If  she  should  come — !  That 
decided  them.  They  must  stay  as  policemen  to  keep  the  peace. 
The  next  stage  could  not  be  far  off,  and  might  be  more  man- 
ageable if  not  less  disgusting.  He  was  helping  himself  again. 
The  immediate  result  was  tranquillising.  First  he  pushed  them 
back  into  their  chairs  jocosely.  Then  he  forced  them  to  take 
cigarettes,  and  began,  with  great  gravity,  to  strike  matches, 
swaying  backwards  and  forwards  as  he  stood.  When  he  suc- 
ceeded in  striking  a  match,  which  was  only  after  many  futile 
attempts  to  hit  the  box,  instead  of  giving  one  of  them  a  light, 
he  threw  the  match  down  and  left  it  to  bum  itself  out  wherever 
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it  chanced  to  fall,  until  at  last  Eustace,  in  fear  of  fire,  dex- 
terously relieved  him  of  the  box,  and  Rot  him  back  into  his 
chair.  There  he  reclined,  quiescent  for  a  little,  with  knitted 
brow,  making  an  effort  to  think. 

"I  was  saying."  he  resumed  at  last,  thickly.  "Ann.  you 
know,  and  that  putrid  fellow.  Poor  little  Ann!  I  love  her 
Always  loved  her.  Gentle  little  thing.  Can't  think  what 
Ainnys  about.     Lace,,  I  suppose " 

"^What's  that  about  lace?"  Melton  demanded  sharply. 

Kis  tone  startled  Colonel  Kedloc-k,  and  brought  on  a  lucid 
interval.     "Connoisseur,  you  know,"  he  explained.     "Got  a 
lovely  piece  for  Ann  the  other  day."     The  mention  of  Ann 
brought  on  a  relapse.    "Putrid  fellow."  he  muttered.    "Rather 
marry  my  daughter  to  well-bred  dog.    Dog— gentleman.    Ann's 
fool,  of  course.    Always  was.     Now.  my  daughter"— he  drew 
himself  up— "my  daughter,  Lena— only  child."     This  desolate 
fact  moved  him  deeply.    He  sighed  and  shook  his  head.    "  Dif- 
ferent?    Rather  I     She's  no   fool.     Little  devil,   if  you   like. 
Same  as  her  mother."     This  was  added  philosophically.     "A 
Brabant  and  a  beauty,  her  mother.    Lord,  the  jealousy  when  I 
carried  her  off  I  "    He  paused  to  enjoy  a  retrospective  triumph. 
"  She  didn't  run  straight,  though.     I  don't  mind  telling  you— all 
over  now,  you  know,  long  go— not  that  it  ever  mattered  to  — 
much.    And  Lena — Lena  won't  run  straight  either.     But  sn-is 
no  fool.    Trust  her!     She  means  to  land  the  biggest  fish  in  <he 
matrimonial  market.     She  will,  too,  tj?ad!    Capable?    By  God, 
you  bet!     She'll  land  her  fish.    A  duicedom?    A  principality, 
sir.     Seen  her  with  that  chap  Strelletzen?    Good  play  that     / 
taught  her.    Look  at  her?    You  tell  me  she  can't  play  the  game 
of  catch  'em,  eh?    You're  a  fool,  sir.    She  knows  every  turn  of 
it.    And  look  at  her  points— her  figure.    Fausse  maigre,  eh? 
By  Jove,  I  can  tell  you !    If  she  doesn't  catch  'em  ;vith  her  eyes, 
she'll  catch  'em  with  her  tongue;  and  if  that's  not  enough,  why, 
good    Lord  I    she's    game    to    strip.      That's    my    Ltna— only 
child." 

The  colonel  groped  about  for  his  handkerchief.  Tears  were 
streaming  from  his  eyes,  he  was  so  overcome  with  pride  and 
tenderness. 

Then  suddenly,  with  an  impulsive  crash,  the  big  chair  in  the 
window  was  flung  aside,  and  Lena,  still  in  her  evening  dress  of 
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whito  satin  and  pearia,  with  a  light  shawl  falling  from  her 
shoulders,  stood  revealed — rigid,  her  lips  compressed,  her  eyes 
fixed  on  her  father;  strength  and  determination  expressed  in  her 
whole  pose,  but  no  emotion. 

Under  the  compelling  fixity  of  her  gaze,  her  father  pulled 
himself  together.  The  startling  shock  of  her  unexpected 
appearance  had  sobered  him  enough  to  make  him  feel  tha*. 
something  was  wrong,  and  that  he  himself  was  somehow  that 
something.  lie  tried  to  dodge  her  eyes  by  glancing  to  this  side 
and  that,  but  they  held  aim.  He  tried  with  a  fatuous  smile 
to  make  it  appear  that  she  was  welcome.  He  tried  to  say 
something  agreeable,  but  only  accomplished  the  utterance  of  a 
few  facetious,  disconnected  words  about  "  bedtime  "  and  "  little 
girls."  Then  he  gave  it  up  and  waited,  with  drawn  white  face 
and  high  red  nose,  for  whatever  might  be  in  store  for  him. 

She  came  forward  upon  that,  easily  and  naturally,  as  if 
there  were  nothing  unusual  in  the  occasion;  but  she  never  for 
a  moment  released  her  father  from  the  hold  her  eyes  had  upon 
him.  The  two  young  men  had  started  to  their  feet  as  soon  as 
they  recovered  from  the  surprise  of  her  dramatic  appearance, 
and  now  stood  hesitating,  not  knowing  v  at  to  do  for  the  best. 
Delicacy  prompted  them  to  leave  the  room;  chivalry  urged 
them  to  stay  and  protect  her.  And  chivalry  prevailed  until 
further  orders. 

Lena  stood  by  her  father's  chair  and  looked  down  at  him. 
Her  dark  eyes  glittered.  The  glint  of  sapphire  in  them,  gem- 
like, liquid,  was  peculiarly  evident.  He  smiled  up  at  her 
affably,  but  trepidation  showed  in  his  unsteady  mouth. 

"  If  the  servants  saw  your  nose,"  she  said,  in  her  ordinary 
easy,  even,  mellow  tone,  "  they'd  send  for  the  fire  engine." 

"  Vulgarity  I  "  he  ejaculated,  runnir  5  all  his  words  together. 
"Where-d'y-get-it?  'Clare  to  God's  not  my  fault.  M'only 
child!" 

"  No,  you're  not  vulgar,'  oue  replied  in  her  easiest  conversa- 
tional tone.  "It  is  onother  fault  of  yours  that  has  turned  to 
vulgarity  in  me.  The  taste  which  makes  you  lil:e  whisky  reap- 
pears in  the  vulgarity  of  your  only  child.  Your  nose  is  crim- 
son.   I  must  powder  it." 

Without  taking  her  eyes  off  him,  she  fumbled  in  a  little  gold 
bag  that  hung  on  her  arm,  and  took  out  a  powder-box.    He 
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watched  the  movements  of  her  hands  unconcorne«lly,  aa  a  man 
watches  and  waits  while  his  valet  performs  some  accustomed 
duty  of  the  toilet. 

"  Look,"  the  said,  holdinj?  the  mirror  in  the  lid  of  the  box  so 
that  he  could  see  his  nose  in  it. 

"Sad  sight,"  he  muttered,  then  pillownl  his  hoad  on  the  back 
of  the  chair  comfortably,  and  shut  his  eys  to  kwp  the  powder 
out  of  them.  She  shook  a  cloud  from  the  puff  hh  she  whitened 
his  nose. 

"  There,"  she  said,  "  the  ravages  are  repaired.  Look  at  your- 
self restored  to  beauty." 

She  held  the  little  mirror  above  his  upturned  face,  so  that  he 
could  see  himself  without  moving  his  head, 

"Ruin— badly  rishtored,"  he  pronounced  himwlf.  It  seemed 
to  him  terribly  pathetic  that  he  should  be  a  ruin  badly  re- 
stored. He  tried  to  think  of  some  remedy,  pazing  into  the 
mirror  the  while  fixedly.  Lena  continued  to  hold  it  at  the  right 
angle,  an  awkward  ono  for  her  arm.  Her  patience  was  inex- 
haustible, but  at  last  she  lost  control  of  her  niusdes.  h.-r  hand 
wavered  and  the  glass  flashed  in  the  lamplight.  The  colonel 
closed  his  dazzled  eyes.  She  waited,  watching  him  as  a  nurse 
watches  a  patient  at  an  anxious  crisis.  "^'^  eyelids  flickered. 
She  made  downward  strokes  with  the  powder  puff  on  his  face] 
streaking  it  ludicrously  with  the  powder  in  parallel  bars;  but 
she  was  too  intently  concentrated  on  the  task  she  had  st't  herself 
to  be  conscious  of  this  trivial  detail. 

The  brothers  from  the  first  had  been  too  much  astonished  to 
be  amused.  It  was  not  amusing  either;  there  was  too  much 
intention  in  the  farce.  They  perceived  that  she  was  not  play- 
ing, that  her  words  were  chosen  designedly,  like  a  conjurer's 
patter,  to  divert  the  mind  of  her  subject  from  the  real  business 
in  hand.  By  degrees  they  divined  her  purpose  an.l  held  their 
breath.  The  noises  of  the  night,  floating  in  throiijrh  the  open 
window,  made  a  background  to  tho  silence  of  the  room. 

Deftly  she  substituted  her  hand  for  the  powder-puff  to  make 
the  passes.  The  colonel,  under  the  impression  that  he  had 
made  the  necessary  suggestions  for  his  proper  restoration,  and 
was  having  them  carried  out,  passively  submitted.  It  was  not 
long,  though  it  seemed  so,  before  she  ventured  to  lay  her  fingers 
lightly  on  his  eyelids.     She  waited  a  little:  then  stepped  back; 
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watched  him  a  moment,  and  liatened  intently  to  his  breathing. 
He  did  not  move  again.    He  was  fast  asleep. 

She  turned  to  the  young  men  then,  and  explained  in  a 
whisper:  "Ho  was  very  late  coming  up  to-night,  and  I  was  so 
tired  1  foil  sound  asloc'p.  I  did  not  hear  you  come  in.  When 
I  awoke  he'd  got  beyond  the  first  stage  at  which  I  can  manage 
him.  I  had  to  wait  for  the  tears.  They  always  come  after 
he  has  chattered  or  raged  long  enough  to  exhaust  himself. 
Then  T  get  him  to  sleep,  and  Brooks  cornea.  He's  hotter  when 
he  wakes,  and  fflttd  to  bo  put  to  bed.    Bftter  leave  mc  now." 

She  had  rung  while  she  was  spoal.i.'Hi,  ni.d  her  father's  man, 
an  old  servant,  came  quickly  in  answer  to  the  summons. 

The  young  men  noiselessly  slipped  away.  They  walked 
together  to  the  end  of  the  long  corridor  in  silence.  Eustace 
went  on  downstairs.  Melton  turned  ofT  to  his  own  rooms. 

Before  they  sei/Liated,  Eustace  exclaimed: 

"  That  poor  little  girl— how  awful !  " 

"Yos.  »r.  id  Lord  I"  Melton  ejaculated.  "I  never  sus- 
pected  ' 

Eustitoo  went  to  his  sitting-room.  Sleep  was  out  of  tho 
question.  Ho  turned  up  the  lamp  and  opened  one  of  tho 
French  windows  which  looked  out  on  to  the  broad  grey  terrace. 
It  was  a  black  night  outside.  The  darkness,  opaque  as  a  wall, 
seemed  to  block  up  the  window.  Eustace  sat  with  his  elbows 
on  his  writing-table,  his  face  covered  with  his  hands,  and  tried 
to  think;  but  he  could  only  recollect.  Over  and  over  again 
certain  parts  of  the  scene  he  had  just  witnessed  re-enacted 
themselvcE  in  his  mind  interminably;  and  would  not  be  ban- 
ished. The  crash  of  the  big  chair  flung  aside;  the  trivial  detail 
that  Lena's  neck  was  as  white  as  her  pearls;  certain  phrases, 
offensive  to  his  taste;  Colonel  Kedlock  stretched  out  in  the 
easy-chair  asleep.  He  saw  him  lying  there,  the  lean  body,  as 
upright  as  a  rule,  prone  and  inert;  the  long  bony  handt^ 
stretched  out  on  either  arm  of  the  chair;  the  face  with  its  dry 
skin  like  a  dead  leaf,  criss-crossed  with  innumerable  fine  lines, 
and  the  tired  look  it  always  wore,  accentuated  rather  than 
softened  by  sleep — that  look  which  expresses  the  fatigue  of  an 
old  family  doomed  to  decadence  and  death,  from  exhaustion. 
The  fatigue  had  told  on  Colonel  Kedlock,  first  symptom  of  the 
decadence  which  had  not  yet  appeared  in  his  generation  but  was 
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bound  to  be  evident  in  the  next.  Eustace  aaw  the  symptom 
with  his  mind's  eye,  but  the  inward  siKnificanci",  of  which  it 
was  the  outward  and  visible  manif«>«tation,  wuh  loHt  u{K)n  him 
for  want  of  a  clue.  To  one  seeinp  or  sutToriuK  from  a  disease 
of  which  he  has  never  heard,  the  mout  marki'.l  symptoms  ar»» 
useless  for  the  purpose  of  a  dittgnosin.  What  he  did  see  w;i8 
the  unmistakable  breeding,  the  hiKh-ciisto  murks,  whieh  chHrac- 
terised  Colonel  Kedlock's  whole  appearunco.  The  beauty  of  the 
Brabant  brothers  themselves  may  be  seen  amoiin  ftt«ti<liou8, 
delicately  nurtured  young  men  in  any  of  th<'  eultivated  clanHes. 
Colonel  Kedlock  was  without  beauty,  but  he  had  the  points 
which  distinguished  the  pe<uliar  exclusiveness  of  his  own  caste. 
Street  urchins  would  have  yelled  after  him,  "  Yah.  aristocrat  1  " 
if  they  had  known  enough.  To  Eustace  there  was  reassurance 
in  this  dominant  trait.  It  stood  for  certain  graces  ,f  de- 
meanour, vouched  for  certain  qualities  and  principles,  which 
woula  determine  the  man's  conduct  under  special  circum- 
stances. He  gave  condensed  expression  t  •  this  reas,Huranc<»  in 
one  excusing  phrase:     "Still  and  withal,  he  is  a  gentleman." 

Eustace  had  noticed  the  blackness  of  the  night  without 
thinking  of  it,  but  now,  as  he  sat  there  with  his  head  in  his 
hands,  he  became  aware  of  it  without  seeing  it,  as  something 
threatening-  blackness  that  might  pour  in  upon  him  and 
overwhelm  him,  if  it  were  not  held  back.  And  what  was  there 
to  hold  it  back? —  With  some  intention  of  rising  to  .shut 
the  window,  he  looked  up.  Darkness  no  longer  filled  the 
aperture.  There  was  nothing  of  it  now  but  a  rim;  a  t'ack 
frame  round  a  white  figure.    Eustace,  startled,  kept  his  seat. 

"  Lena !  "  he  gasped. 

"  May  I  come  in  ? "  she  pleaded  pitifully.  "  Let  me  come  in 
and  talk  for  a  little.    I'm  all  cold  and  shivery  and  miserable." 

He  was  on  his  feet  now,  stammering  a  welcome.  It  seemed 
quite  natural  that  she  should  come  to  him  in  the  small  hours  of 
the  night  to  be  wanned  and  comforted.  "  Why,  of  course,  come 
in!  "  he  got  out,  quite  fluently  for  him.  "  I'll  shut  the  window. 
It  is  chilly.     Shall  I  get  you  a — er — warmer  wrap  ? " 

"  This  is  enough,  thank  you,"  she  said,  drawing  her  shawl 
closer  about  her. 

He  shook  up  the  cushion  in  an  easy-chair  and  held  it  until 
she  leant  back  against  it. 
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"That  comfy?"  he  said.     "Now  a  footstool." 

He  put  one  under  her  little  white  satin  shod  feet.  Then  he 
sat  down  on  the  swivel-chair  at  his  writing-table,  and  looked 
at  her  with  the  natural  satisfaction  of  a  man  pleased  with  his 
own  work. 

"What  a  good  sort  you  are,  Eustace  I"  she  said  gently. 
"  You  are  always  doing  something  kind  for  me,  and  I've  never 
done  anything  for  you  in  my  life  but  torment  you." 

"  Oh,  come  now,"  he  answered,  divining  in  his  delicacy  that 
the  best  thing  for  her  was  to  raise  her  in  her  own  estimation; 
"you  forget.  What  sort  of  a  fellow  was  I  till  you  took — er — 
took  me  in  hand — er — gave  it  me.  You  have — er — ^you've  done 
more  for  me  than  anybody — er — ^you  know." 

"  I  ?  "  she  asked,  genuinely  surprised. 

"Yes — you,"  he  answered.  "Er — don't  you  remember? 
when  I  knocked  that  cow  over — how  you  talked  to  me?  I 
declare  I'd  no  notion — I'd  never  thought — er — put  myself  in 
poor  people's  shoes — er — you  know,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing 
— till  you — er — made  me.  You  started  me — thinking — and, 
er — I've  been  thinking,  er — ever — since." 

She  put  the  credit  aside  with  a  little  gesture.  "  Nonsense," 
she  said.  "  If  it  hadn't  been  in  you  to  think  unselfishly,  no  one 
could  have  made  you  think." 

He  differed  from  her  there  with  a  shrug. 

They  were  silent  for  a  little,  he  toying  with  a  paper-knife 
on  the  table  beside  him,  she  perusing  the  ground. 

At  last  she  looked  up.  "  I've  been  pretty  well  dragged 
through  the  mud,"  she  said. 

He  was  too  sincere  to  deny  it.  "  But  that  sort  of  mud,"  he 
assured  her — "  mud  throvni  at  you,  falls  off  of  itself.  The  mud 
fliat — er — sticks — is  the  mud  we  get  into  ourselves." 

"  You  will  always  think  of  me  as  up  for  sale  to  the  highest 
bidder." 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind,"  he  answered  decidedly.  "  You  are 
no  puppet-girl.  You  would  never  consent."  Very  carefully  he 
got  the  words  out.  "  I  shall  always  think  of  you — as  you  are — 
rather  naughty,  er,  you  know — but  good.  Loyal — none  more 
so.     You  never — complained — said  a  word — about  all  this." 

"  I  couldn't  give  him  away,  you  know." 

"No — you  could  not.    But  most  girls  in  such  a — hell — T 
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beg  your  pardon— with  such  a— such  a— skeleton— in  the  cur- 
board— would  have  let  us  know!  Ninian  and  I  had— had  no 
idea  of  it.  I'm  sure  my  father— has  no  idea  of  it.  And  as  for 
the  Little  Lady—!  If  she  knew!  But  this  must  bo  che  end 
of  it." 

"  There  will  be  no  end  to  it  as  long  as  he  lives.  It  would  be 
too  strong  for  him  even  if  he  tried.  And  he  doesn't  try.  He 
never  will.  It's  his  one  pleasure  in  life.  He  says  so,  and 
thinks  that  that  fully  justifies  the  indulgence.  '  Other  people,' 
he  says,  '  have  their  prejudices  on  the  subject.  I  respect  their 
prejudices  as  a  gentleman  should.  I  do  not  share  their  preju- 
dices on  the  subject,  but  I  make  no  parade  of  the  fact.  I  leave 
them  in  peace  to  their  water  and  retire  in  private  to  my  whisky. 
That  is  the  proper  thing  for  a  gentleman  to  do  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. In  my  young  days  it  was  just  the  reverse,  but 
men  were  men  in  my  young  days.  Now  they  are  milksops. 
And  times  have  changed.  ''*'he  kudos  is  for  the  water  drinkers 
now.  I  don't  join  in  the  applause,  but  neither  do  I  hiss.  I 
simply  retire.  I  escape  from  the  tin  ■>.  and  live  my  life  in 
strict  seclusion — the  life  of  a  man  and  a  gentleman.' " 

Eustace  heard  Colonel  Kedlock  in  every  word.  Hov  many 
times  must  such  sentiments  have  beer  repeated  in  her  presence, 
to  impress  them  like  that  on  her  mind !  It  made  him  miserable 
to  think  of  it.     "  Poor  little  girl  1 "  he  exclaimed. 

"Don't,"  she  remonstrated.  'Sympathy  acts  on  the  tear- 
ducts  disastrously.     I  tell  you  there  is  nothing  to  be  done." 

"Yes,  there  is,"  he  insisted  firmly.  "You  can  be  taken 
away — out  of  it  all." 

"How  and  when  and  where?"  she  asked  ironically, 

"  Lena — ,  Lena,  come  here." 

He  reached  for  her  hands  as  he  spoke,  drew  her  to  him,  and 
made  her  sit  on  his  knee. 

"  Kiss  me,"  he  said. 

"That's  no  way  out  of  it,"  she  objected,  half  laughing  to 
hide  her  confusion.  She  had  often  sat  on  his  knee  before, 
stormed  it,  and  made  him  kiss  her;  but  this  was  very  different. 

"  It  is  a  way  out  of  it,"  he  said — "  if  you  love  me." 

"  All  the  love  to  be  on  my  side  ?  " 

"  If  you  love  me,"  he  carefully  repeated,  "  as  much  as  I  love 
you." 
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Her  heart  Expanded.  Never  in  her  life  had  words  thrilled 
her  so  pleasurably  as  these.  With  her  head  on  his  shoulder, 
she  gave  herself  up  to  the  feeling  for  a  little.  He  pressed  his 
lips  to  her  soft  fair  hair,  and  gave  her  time.  Her  kindliness 
was  her  conscience,  and  she  did  appreciate  his  goodness.  Could 
she,  therefore,  knowing  herself  as  she  was,  could  she  ?  Would  it 
be  fair? 

"I  should  not  make  you  happy,  Eustace,"  she  said  at  last. 
"Remember  what  he  said " 

"  Old  beast  that  he  is,"  Eustace  inwardly  commented ;  aloud 
he  replied :  "  There  is  no  question  of  making  me  happy."  He 
gathered  her  up  closer  in  his  arms.  "  My  happiness  will  be — 
er — to  make  you — happy.  I  shall  be  happy — quite — if  you  will 
let  me  take  you—out  of  all  this." 

"Would  you?"  she  asked,  wavering.  "Would  you  take 
me?" 

"  At  once.    To-morrow  if  it  could  be  done." 

She  sat  up  and  began  to  twist  the  ends  of  his  moustache, 
still  thinking.  Then  she  offered  him  her  lips.  The  act  was 
sacramental  to  him;  to  her  it  signified  the  arrival  at  a  foregone 
conclusion.  Yet  she  did  care  for  him  with  most  sincere 
affection. 

Grey  dawn  had  dissipated  the  darkness  by  this  time,  and 
presently,  beyond  the  balustrade  of  the  terrace,  low  down  in  the 
sky,  there  gleamed  the  first  faint  rose  of  the  rising  sun. 

"What  must  the  time  be?"  Lena  exclaimed,  disengaging 
herself  from  the  comfort  of  his  arms.     "  Just  look  at  us  1 " 

They  did  look  rather  disreputable,  still  dressed  for  the 
evening,  but  with  all  the  evening  freshness  gone.  They  looked 
at  each  other  and  laughed. 

"  I  didn't  dream,"  he  said,  "  when  I  saw  you  come  down  in 
that  dress  last  night " 

"  Neither  did  1 1 "  she  assured  him. 

"But  you  must  be  worn  out,"  he  began  again  with  great 
concern.  "  I  ought  to  have  thought — ^you  must  let  me  get  you 
something— er — some  wine?" 

"  You  know  I  never  take  it,"  she  reminded  him.  "  And  now 
you  know  why." 

Inwardly  anathematising  himself  for  his  forgetfulness,  and 
flushing  crimson  by  way  of  apology,  he  hastily  suggested  tea. 
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"At  this  time  of  day?"     She  smiled  at  the  imposBibility 
You  shall  have  some  tea,"  he  promised  her.  "I'll  get  i    for 

z  ?fT-t:!:don't;^  ^^" '-'  '^'  ^'"  ^^-  ^^  -  -  ther: 

her^^Shl  lu  ?  ^i"  f  P^opri^Btorship  about  this  that  pleased 
her.  She  felt  already  how  good  it  was,  and  what  a  rest,  to  have 
h,m  for  her  own  to  rely  upon.  She  was  on  her  way  Jo  th, 
wmdow  by  which  she  had  entered  from  the  terrace,  and  looked 

"Erin.  ftT"V"  t"^!'^':,  Ti*'  '  ^^^^^^^-^  -P--i- 
Bring  It,  do,     she  said;  "and  bless  you  for  thinking  of  it! 

Z'XL'ZZ::!^-     ''  '"^  ^^^-^^-  '^  ^'^  -.  -ply  to 
She  fled  from  the  terrace  and  re-entered  the  Castle  bv  a 
window  which  should  have  been  closed  and  fastened  with  shut- 
ters and  bolts— (Eh,  what,  night  watchman  ?). 
The  night  watchman  made  the  tea. 


CHAPTER   XXXV 

AnVs  marriage  was  to  take  place  at  Castlefield  Saye-  "So 
much  more  sacred,"  the  little  duchess  said.  "  here  in  the  beauti- 
ful country  with  no  wicked  world  to  intrude."  Some  weeks  had 
passed  and  the  day  was  approaching.  Eustace  had  absented 
himself  of  late,  but  no  special  notice  was  taken  of  this.  He  was 
supposed  to  be  attending  to  regimental  duties.  The  duke  also 
was  a  good  deal  away,  in  London.  Parliament  was  sitting,  and 
the  duchess  frequently  accounted  for  his  absence  to  her  own 
entire  satisfaction:  "Your  dear  father  is  so  conscientious 
about  his  public  duties,"  she  said,  adding  hastily;  "and  of 
course  about  his  private  duties  too." 

"Your  dear  father"  invariably  returned  in  good  spirits 
apparently  much  refreshed  by  his  work.  He  had  fits  of  abstrac- 
tion, when  he  would  hum  a  little  or  whistle  a  little,  absently; 
and  then,  becoming  aware  of  what  he  was  doing,  he  would  burst 
out  with  interesting  items  of  news  to  cover  the  lapse.  No  one 
would  have  supposed,  in  those  days,  that  he  had  ever  known 
what  It  was  to  feel  lonely  and  depressed. 

Lena  was  diligently  devoted  to  the  sick  at  Her  Repose— 
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"  Too  much  so."  her  father  grumbled.  '*  She'll  be  catching 
something,  and  then  we  shall  know  1 " 

He  said  this  at  luncheon  one  day,  when  she  had  not  put  in 
an  appearance. 

"  She  has  not  been  at  Her  Repose  this  morning,"  the  duke 
remarked.     "  I've  just  come  from  there  myself." 

"Where  is  she  then?"  Colonel  Kedlock  asked.  "Making 
herself  cheap  all  over  the  place  as  usual,  I  suppose.  What 
young  ladies  are  coming  to —  John ! "  he  called  to  one  of  the 
servants  irritably.  "Where  is  Miss  Kedlock?  Go  and 
inquire." 

"  Miss  Kedlock's  gone  to  Closeminster,  sir,"  the  man  replied 
stolidly.     "Driving  herself.    I  saw  her  off.    Very  early,  sir." 

"  Doing  some  shopping,  no  doubt,  to  vary  the  monotony," 
the  duke  opined.    This  was  so  likely,  everybody  was  satisfied. 

But  presently  a  commotion  waa  heard  without. 

"  There  she  is !  "  Ann  exclaimed. 

The  door  was  flung  wide,  and  a  servant,  under  compulsion, 
announced  with  a  gasp:    "Lord  and  Lady  Eustace  Brabant." 

There  was  a  moment  of  stupefied  silence,  then  the  duchess 
cried,  with  her  little  hands  all  a-flutter:  "How  naughty  you 
are,  Lena,  dear!  You  should  not,  you  know.  Such  a  trick! 
Not  funny  at  all." 

But  the  pair  did  not  look  as  if  they  intended  it  to  be  funny. 
Eustace  was  evidently  embarrassed,  and  Lena,  very  pink  and 
shamefaced.  Melton  leaped  to  the  right  conclusion  at  once,  and 
the  duke  the  moment  after. 

They  sat  down  side  by  side.  Lena  toyed  nervously  with  the 
only  ring  on  her  left  hand.  It  shone  conspicuously  new  and 
bright,  claiming  general  attention. 

"  That's  a  wedding-ring  1  "  the  little  duchess  exclaimed,  in  a 
horrified  tone. 

Colonel  Kedlock  started  up,  his  face  black  with  rage,  but 
before  he  could  utter  a  word  Lena  recovered  herself.  "After 
luncheon,  Paternal  Relative,"  she  said  coolly.  He  walked  out 
of  the  room.  "Scene  postponed,"  she  remarked  generally. 
"  And  if  you  are  not  going  to  congratulate  us,  at  least  gwe  us 
something  to  eat." 

Little  Ann  began  to  cry.  "It  is  unkind,"  she  exclaimed, 
jumping  up  impulsively  and  t^oing  round  the  table  to  embrace 
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the  culprits.  "Mamma,  it  might  have  been  me  if—"  She 
looked  at  her  father.  "  I'm  very  glad.  Lena  dearest.  I'm  sure 
you  will  be  happy.  Eustace  is— is  such  a  dear."  She  had  an 
arm  round  the  neck  of  each,  and  knocked  their  heads  together 
in  her  nervous  anxiety  to  share  her  good  wishes  equally  between 
them. 

Melton  also  had  risen.  He  shook  his  brother's  hand  long 
and  cordially,  kissed  Lena,  and  returned  to  his  seat  without  a 
word.  He  understood.  Eustace  had  done  his  best  for  Lena. 
Eustace  was  such  a  good  sort. 

The  duke  decided  to  be  a  good  sort  too  for  the  occasion. 
"  Champagne,"  he  ordered  curtly. 

When  the  glasses  were  filled,  he  raised, his,  and  stood  up. 
"Our  kindest  congratulations,  our  best  wishes,"  he  said.  "I 
speak  for  your  mother  and  myself,  Eustace,  and  all  here— er— I 
am  sure  (hear,  hear).  May  you  both  be  very  happy.  I  won't 
say  a  word  more." 

The  duchess  was  melted  to  tears.  ("Your  dear  father  is 
always  so  very  good  and  kind.")  But  she  had  it  out  in  her  own 
room  with  Lena  afterwards  all  the  same.  "  Married  at  a  Regis- 
try Office!  that  is  not  being  married  properly  at  all,"  she 
protested. 

"  It  is  quite  legal,"  Lena  assured  her. 

" Legal  1  what  is  legal?"  the  little  lady  solemnly  required  to 
be  told.  "Marriage  is  a  sacrament,  a  most  sacred  and  holv 
thing."  ' 

"  I  didn't  want  to  make  mine  too  much  so."  Having  spoken, 
Lena  stopped  short  to  reflect.  It  was  a  queer  thing  t«  8a5^ 
she  decided,  as  if  somebody  else  had  said  it.  "What  does  it 
mean  ? " 

"And  what  is  to  be  done  now?"  the  duchess  purnued. 
"Really  this  is  dreadful — so  very  inconsiderate.  No  arrange- 
ments made,  no  announcement,  no  trousseau,  no  anything." 

"Please  don't  be  distressed,  Gracious  Lady,"  Lena  coaxed. 
"  My  things  are  packed.  We  shall  be  off  in  ten  minutes.  The 
wedding  journey,  at  all  events,  will  be  all  in  order,  I  assure 
you." 

"But  you  will  be  here  for  Ann's  marriage,  surely?"  the 
duchess  exclaimed. 

"Impossible,"  Lena  answered,  her  face  hardening.    "You 
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know  what  I  think  of  the  Blond  Beast.    I  will  not  see  that  lamb 
led  to  sacrifice." 

"  Sacrifice  1 "  the  little  lady  cried.  "  How  can  you  talk  so 
improperly?    Everybody  else  is  reconciled  to — to " 

"To  the  sacrifice,"  Lena  grimly  suggested. 

"To  parting  with  Ann.  And  it  isn't  parting  with  her, 
Pointz  is  so  near " 

"  And  the  Blond  Beast  can  easily  dispose  of  the  squire  and 
the  rest  of  the  family,"  Lena  got  in.  "  Or  perhaps  they  will  all 
live  together  for  awhile,  just  to  let  Ann  see  what  Holy  Matri- 
mony is,  as  understood  by  the  House  of  Pointz." 

"  Lena,  how  dare  you  speak  of  Holy  Matrimony  in  such  a 
tone!"  the  little  lady  scolded.  "And  you  married  yourself 
now  I     How  can  you?     It  is  most  improper." 

"  How  can  I  know  anything  about  matrimony  ? "  Lena 
answered  coolly.  "I've  been  about  a  bit,  you  know,  Gracious 
Lady,  and  I've  eyes  in  my  head." 

"Been  about  a  bit  I  Dear  Lena  1"— the  little  lady  flut- 
tered her  hands  in  despair.  "Where  do  you  get  such  expres- 
sions ? " 

Lena  let  that  pass,  and  fired  her  last  shot.  "I  think  I've 
been  very  generous,"  she  said. 

"  Generous  1  "  the  duchess  protested. 

"  Well,  haven't  I  left  you  Ninian  ? " 

"  Of  necessity,"  the  irate  little  lady  affirmed.  "  Ninian  is 
not  Eustace." 

"Not  so  easily  caught,  eh?  Be  careful,  Gracious  Lady, 
Eustace  is  mine  now."  This  hurt,  and  the  duchess  winced. 
"  And  I'll  tell  you  this  about  Ninian,"  Lena  prophesied.  "  He 
will  go  further  than  marrying  me  would  have  been,  and  fare 
worse."  As  was  her  wont,  having  spoken  she  paused  to  reflect 
upon  what  she  had  said,  and  wondered  what  it  meant.  "Oh, 
dear  Gracious  Lady,"  she  offered  agal^x  in  mitigation  of  her 
offence,  not  speaking  in  defiance  now,  but  meaning  it,  and 
seeing  nothing  funny  in  such  a  defence;  "really  it  is  not  so 
bad  as  it  might  have  been.  I  might  have  taken  Ninian,  and 
just  think  what  that  would  have  meant  1 " 

The  duchess  did  think,  and  admitted  to  herself  that  this 
affair  was  a  blessing  in  disguise  if  it  had  prevented  the  other 
possibility. 
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"That  is  me.  you  know."  Lena  coaxed.    "Forgive  me   Hof 
You  don't  want  us  to  be  unhappy  ? "  ^  ®'  ^^ ' 

forbidT""'  "°'"  *'"  ''"^  ""^«  ^«^y  -«J«-ed.    "Heaven 

"Then  that's  all  right."  Lena  said,  with  a  sigh  of  relief     « T 
must  go  now  and  have  it  out  with  Paternal  Tilu.-       T 
poor  Eustace  will  have  to  fa^e  L  flXt  .       r*'' J  '"^P"'^ 
kind,  at  all  events.    He  L  atays  kind''  '  '°°^  '"^  '^  "^"  ^ 

Una  faced  her  father  without  attempting  to  conciliate  hin, 

traJ/^"""'""  '"-^  "  ■"•"'"  ■■»  -"'-■»«•  "i't  concen- 

1'  r^j  ^'^®  *^°°®  ^*'"  ^^®  answered  coolly. 
And  a  pretty  mess  you've  made  of  Jtf    v^.,  ^-  u^  i. 
been  a  duchess  1"  he  said  bitterir  ^^      ^^^" 

"Gratitude  to   your  benefactor,   the  duke,  prr-ented   mv 
domg  the  family  such  an  injury."  she  rejoined.  ^ 

^^^  Gratitudel"  he  blustered.    "Where's  your  gratitude  to 

She  looked  at  him  quizzically. 

on  "?t/?J'"'^  ^""^^  """^  *  ™^°  o^  means! "  he  blustered 
"  you^      '^"*"'  Brabantl-why.  he  hasn't  a  penny  toS 

chn^"^^  *^"*  """ur*"  '^^  ^^'^^'^  «°»"^"«-  "I  am  your  only 
child,  and  presumably  your  heiress."  ^ 

''What  have  I  to  leave  you?"  he  demanded. 

mind«ilim  ^4^'""^'^  ?^"'^  ^'°'*  everything."  she  re- 
qu^tt,t^;K  ?  r  ''  .^^^'^^t^^'  yo"  know.  Consider  the 
qualities  with  which  you  have  endowed  me!  the  training  you 
tave  given  me  I  the  knowledge  of  the  world  with  which  you 
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have  enlarged  my  mind!  Why.  those  two  young  men  the  other 
nSt  were  simply  astounded  by  the  specimen  you  gave  them 
of  your  original  system  of  education.    You  won  me  a  husband 

bv  that  exhibition."  •       •*  „„„ 

"It  TTOuld  be  a  better  trait  in  your  character,  miss,  if  you 

showed  some  respect  for^"  he  was  beginning. 

"My  parent?"  she  interrupted.    "Well.  I  agree  with  you. 

Children  ou«ht  to  respect  their  parente.     I  ""P^*^  *%ut 

when  they  can.  and  I  can  imagine  the  pleasure  of  it.  too.    But 

when  they  cannot,  how  can  they?  " 

«It  would  be  a  great  deal  more  promising  for  your  future 

you  minx,  if  you  set  a  watch  upon  that  tongue  of  you"   an 

assumed  a  more  becoming  attitude  towards  your  father,     the 

irate  colonel  admonished  her. 

"In  pliblic,  of  course."  she  agreed;  "but  in  the  sanctity  o 

private  life,  like  this,  we  may  open  our  hearts  to  each  other 

'"'^?  You  are  hopeless."  he  groaned,  "  that's  a  f  act^'  ^^ 

"Well    we're  told  to  face  facts,"  she  reminded  1  ^m.       M, 
father  is  a  fact,  and  I  have  been  facing  him  as  a  fact  ior  a  goo^ 

""^  She'slgbed-disgusted  with  herself,  disgusted  with  him  a 
the  cause  of  her  disgust;  hopeless  of  the  whole  world. 

"You  should  be  grateful  to  Eustace  for  relieving  you  c 
me,"  she  pursued.  "Being,  as  you  say,  not  a  man  of  mean 
it  ;ould  have  been  natural  for  him  to  make  a  fine  career  f 
himself,  as  is  customary  among  young  men  of  his  cass  t 
marrying  some  nice  girl  who  could  keep  him  comfortably.  I 
nev^asked  me  what  I  could  settle  upon  him.    He  just  gave  n 

all  he  hod "  ,       .    ,  i 

"  A  mere  courtesy  title,"  her  father  sne  r.'d. 

"Happily  it  changes  my  position.    I  am  no  longer  und 

^'^''"Or'damr^''  he  burst  out.  clenching  his  fists  a, 

""  ity  tere'stni  standing  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  whc 
they  had  encountered  each  other,  and  at  this  moment  t 
duchess  came  out  of  her  room  and  fluttered  towards  them.  S 
^^Z  far  off  to  catch  Colonel  Kedlock's  words,  but  his  vo 
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wM  distinctly  audible.    It  was  not  tho  *.«.♦««,  ^t  a     ^     -i 

ra!irnriiir^^^^^^^^^  •""^r  ----  -^^^^^^ 

Therefore  the  duchess,  when'  she  larj;  th^^o .  ,  ZS 
harsh  y  hurraed  up  to  the  pair  with  questioning  evJ.    "^       ^ 
Alls  well.  Gracious  Lady."  Lena  assured  her.  with  a  smile 
My  father  has  just  given  mo  his  blessinj? " 
u    ''^J*'^  /jS^^and    wise   of  you!"    tho   duchess   oxclaime.l 
heartily,  addressing  Colonel  Kedlock.     "We  were  all  a       H 
upset  at  first,  weren't  we?  Lena  dear,  it  .a/n^hty     Com  i^ 
m    too.  hke  that-' Lord   and   Lady   Kusta..  iLbant 'Tw 
could  you?    But  now  it  is  all  over.     And  really  quite  a  ham.v 
event."  she  amiably  concluded,  letting  consistency  go  that  cZ- 
fort  might  be  restored. 
^_^J  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers."  Lena  murmured  with  a  deep 

Colonel  Kedlock  instantly  changed  his  position.  Ho  prided 
himself  upon  his  adaptability.  "Ah.  duchess!"  he  saij  foel- 
mgly.  you  must  allow  for  the  shock-give  me  time  to  nn-over 
-my  only  child!"  He  took  out  his  pocket-handkerchief  and 
applied  it  to  his  eyes,  to  hide  their  dryn.-ss. 

1  /'^^'j'^T'     '^^'^   '^  *^"'*®  *^^  ^'■'^"S  attitude,"  the  little 
lady  cried,  fluttering  her  hands  with  a  great  show  of  dieerful 

TdTughter""  '"  ''''  ^°"  '""  *^^""^  ^  ^-'  "'>*  1-t 

"Good  Gracious  indeed!"  Lena  inwardly  commented;  but 
she  was  too  s.ck  of  h.r  father's  hypocrisy  to  show  the  better 
side  of  herself  as  yet.  "You  still  have  Brooks,  vou  know." 
she  said  to  him  significantly.  "And  I  shall  always  remember 
■he  blessing  you  have  given  uie-so  undeserved,  considering  the 
Kmd  of  daughter  I  have  been  to  you.  If  this  dear  ladv  onlv 
knew-!"     Her  fatlKT  began  to  quake.  " 

"Dear  child!  "  the  duchess  exclaimed,  taking  her  hand,  and 

^okmg  up  at  her  tenderly,  "it  is  so  right  of  you  to  ack^owl- 

odpe  your  faults !     But  now  you  have  your  father's  full  for^Mvo- 

"ri "  ''^''*'^^'  ^''"^^^'     ^^^^  *^«  b-^ssins  ^«  ^as  given 

"It  wiU  have  its  effect,  you  may  be  sure,"  Lena  answered. 
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with  a  hard  look  at  her  father.    "But  pleaso  excuse  me  now. 

We  must  not  forget  that  I  have  a  father-in-law,  too.  whose 

blessing  is  worth  the  winning."  ,,,„,,  ^     ,•  / 

She  left  thera  abruptly,  to  Colonel  Kedlock's  great  relief. 

Meantime  Eustace,  in  his  father's  room,  was  bravmg  the 

inevitable  interview.     As  he  stood  there  the  expression  on  h.« 

face  reminded  his  father  of  occasions  m  his  boyhood  when  he 

had  been  brought  up  before  him  as  a  last  resort  for  persisting 

in  some  childish  misdemeanour.     The  boy  had  looked   botl, 

gheepish  and  defiant,  half  sorry  and  half  apologetic,  but  neve, 

ashamed;   and  now  the  young  man  was  looking  exactly  so 

"^Tali;  in  the  matter  of  not  bemg  ashamed     The  duke  w. 

amused.    The  present  misdemeanour  did  not  strike  him  n: 

much  more  serious  than  the  earlier  ones,  but  now,  as  then,  h( 

felt  that  he  had  a  duty  to  perform.  ,,,„  .     u 

"Well,  sir,  what  have  you  to  say  for  yourself?     he  bega: 

But  Eustace  was  also  reminded  of  former  occasions,  an, 
now,  as  then,  detected  the  suppressed  r  nusement  m  his  father 
?ae^,  and  augured  well  from  it.  He  had  his  wits  about  hin 
however,  and  held  his  tongue. 

"Lena!"  his  father  ejaculated  in  anything  but  a  compl 
mentary  tone.    "What  young  men  will  marry- 

"May   I-er-reraind   you,    sir-the   lady   is  now-is  ni 

wife,"  Eustace  stammered  huffily.  ^      .  ,.    **•♦  a^  f, 

His  father,  approving  of  this  as  quite  the  right  attitude  fc 

a  gentleman,  pulled  himself  up.  ,  .      ,      «  t  u 

"Of  course,  my  dear  boy,"  he  exclaimed.     "I  beg  ym 

^""  Oh,  I  say-you  know-I  didn't  mean-"   Eustace  w; 

^^^But'the  doke  waved  aside  further  discussion  of  the  necessi 
for  an  apology.     These  amenities  had  cleami  the  air,  howcvc 
and  he  fell  away  ai  once  from  the  position  of  stem  parent,  wh 
he  had  been  by  wa,-  of  assuming,   and,  after  fingering  t 
phantom  whisker  for  a  little,  recommenced  m  a  friendly  co 

^^"ffam  nTsurprised  that  you  should  have  been  attract. 
you  know,"  he  said.    "She  really  is  a  ""ft/^^J^^f '"^j; 
person.    I  am  very  fond  of  Lena  myself.    In  fact.  I  wo; 
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"-law  JfTnly'-ilSf  *^""  '"^  °'^''  '''^  '  »*«-  'or  a  daughter- 
hosilated.  *''*"  ^""*''''  "^'^  ***  "°''"'"«^  ^'"''  «^«^»"«  that  he 

that  .houid  be  diseus^d.  You'i,  hit;:  ^  .u: .  u;:^*; 

puttmg  m  a  word  that  may  do  good-intl.u.u.inK  oth.r  n  en  in 
the.r  choice  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  .lou't  vou  know    Whl 
you  have  to  think  of  is  the  breed." 

"I   BhouKl    have   thought  the    Brabant    breed    was    good 
enough,"  Eustace  answered  laboriously 

"  nI/To*  T'  ^"''r.  V'  ^"*^"  "^''•■^•^^^  ^  '^'^«"t  particularising. 
Not   altogether  satisfactory,   though.    Too   many  cu.ins- 

Then  this   Ivedlock  strain-however."  he  bn.k.,  off.   "no  uho 
discussing  that  now." 

^^_j^  Colonel  Kedlock  has-er-^one  well  by  you,  «ir,"  Eustace 

"He  has  indeed,  yes,"  his  father  answero.!.     -  It  is  by  him- 
self that  he  has  not  done  well.     Lena  has  her  good  points  toc^ 
very  good  points.     But  she  also  has-well-sho  has  other  points 
However    it  rests  with  you  now.     >  As  the  husband  is  the  wife 
is  -That  18  poetry  though,"  he  corrected  himself.     '•  I  confess 

of'life"*  sliil— " '*  """'^  """*  '°'  "'  "^^  «^P^'"^'"--  of  the  prose 
Eustace  filled  up  the  pause.    "  If  it  rests  with  me.  she  will- 
er-she  wiU-be  all  right.     I  shall  do  my  duty  by  her  in  so 
lar-er— so  far— as  I  know  liow." 

"  You  will,  my  dear  boy,"  his  father  answered  heartily  "  I 
know  you  will.  I  am  only  .orry-er-that  you  made  a-that 
you  started  m  this  way  There  was  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  all  have  been  arranged-regularly.  you  kn.nv,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  However— how  about  means?  AVhat  are  you 
going  to  live  on?  That's  what  you  came  about.  I  suppose?" 
JNo,  sir.  I  came  to  explain  why— that  very  point— er— to 
which  you  have  just  alluded,"  Eustace  started  with  the  usual 
pamfu  effort  "1  dislike  all  irregularity  myself.  But-er- 
toionel  Kedlock  would  never  have  consented-^nly  have  made 
poor  Lena  8  position  worse-and,  er— it  was— intolerable.    You 
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don't  know  what  that-^r-poor  little  Rirl  ha.  »;*f  »<>  P"»^"^^ 
with  all  this  time.  lli«  convc«8t.on-<3vcn  "^en  he  waj 
I^ber-what  he  called  e<lucatin^  her  to  dupoae  of  hem 
tn^to  the  best  advantage.  Hia  drunken  oW«^«"f  „^' 
L^ior  him-watching  over  him-waiting  on  huu  hand  and 
Jo^t-up  all  night  often.  Got  the  doctor  to  teach  her  how  t. 
h?«not^L  him-er-to  put  him  to  aleep.  Screened  h.m  too^ 
':r  a  word  t7any  of 'ua-not  a  hint-not  a  complamt.    D.d 

'^'''"iTd  not."  the  duke  stated  positively     But  ho  knew,  the 
moment  after  ho  had  spoken,  that  he  might  have  known.     1 

l°::hinrwar:;ong.    He  had  hecn  obtuse  and  he  reg.tt.^ 
it_noor  little  girl.     "But  how  do  you  know?    Are  you  sur. 
mo  to  d  you?''  he  asked,  after  a  pause  for  reflect.on. 

Eus  ace  told  him  exactly  how  he  knew.    It  was  too  danger 
i^ustace  toia  n  n  j  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^ 

:1U  «CcouV:orbo  ourca.    Bu.  <or  Un.  he  n,i.h.  .; 
.rttae  have  -et  the  Castle  on  fire  and  bun>t  them  .11  m  th v 

^„t-e^Jbout  Lon.1"  E„»t.ce  concluded    /'Oct  her  out  •■ 

■■NTwa^rtr  rlnnril:  rriApon  .hen..  S. 
..„.k  irthe.ituation  at  a  glance,  and  flung  her  anus  round  lb 
£e;\tr;m;«Uively,  exclaimlng^between  W^^^^^^^^ 

°r 'l^-i'nT  •rr-a::d'tnTest-fLt:"f  V-ln    -1 
*hoIe  world      I  wouldn't  have  minded  being  a  <!>■<*-?;•  7 
H  I  elld  have  been  your  dnche.a.    Eastaee  neednt  flatt 

himself.  I''»  °"ly  «"'■<'"  I?™  """'.eU  "There"'  he  sni 
,  ^^:/"%oTXr  Ana  r^od  wif?'?ou  wm  h» 
'r^^'Lu^l  jrf^i  .ill  bo  infinitely  better  for  you  than 

"""^i^rn^Thrr'as  he  apoUe,  with  her  mother-of-pearl  f. 
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BRlow.  hor  dark  cyo«  Hparklinff.  hor  litho  fi^tiro  of  «  .kn-lor 
wood   nymph  exponcvl   to   ,he   ;.M.«t   adv«nt«;,e   by   th.  e  oK«m 

ha.r.  brightly  burn.^hcd  and  porfvctly  drrn.-d.  m-t  otT  by  «  m.mt 
lK..«rn.nR  vdvet  to,„u,  h.  acknowUnlKod  to  hi„.s..lf  [hat  «h. 
won  d  have  done  well  for  «  du.lu.H  „o  fur  a.  h.r  «pp.ur„n.... 
wont  and  allowed  that  Ku«ta..„  had  exru..«  ..„ouKh  to  ju-tify 
hi8  departure  from  precedent  ju-uiy 

Iler'neito?""  '"'"  ^"  ""'^  "'"^  "  "*''•      '  ^'"''  ^'^^  "^'"^ 

liut  were  not  going  to  the  uttermost  onds  of  tl...  earth,  vou 
know.  EuHtaco  aaya  ho  must  oxohange  into  a  .h.Mpor  reginu'-tu 
Hog  going  to  try  for  tho  Dopit  at  CloHi-mi..  t-r  " 

"On  Ann'a  aocount,"  Eustace  explaini',!.  '  r  (.artlv  Also 
Paul  MacAllen  Ray  will  bo  there." 

"  Ah,  your  old  Eton  chum."  the  duke  nu  ^uvr-,1.  >  T.-U  him 
to  look  us  up.  Nice  follow-pietistic.  iK>rhar.s.  l;,  -^.  •  -ho  is 
his  uncle— Imlac.  Lord  Imlac.  you  kn3w"-thi.  to  ]^.  .p  who 
did  not  know.  "They  all  are.  er.  devout.  No  harn,  .„  ,hut. 
though.     Been  abroad— India— h.nsn't  he?" 

"Five  years."  Eustace  answerc-d.  "IIe'«  home  now  f.r  a 
spell  at  the— er— the  Depot." 

So  the  conversation  trickled  off  into  ordinary  channeln  as  on 
any  other  day  and  it  was  with  a  start  that  they  suddenly  rond- 
leoted  that  there  was  anything  special  toward,  and  hurried 
away  to  make  the  final  preparation  for  their  departure 

There  was  quite  a  little  crowd  to  see  them  off.  The  whole 
household  had  turned  out  voluntarily,  and  all  the  retainers 
about  the  place,  to  whom  the  news  had  flown  in  the  mysterious 
way  such  news  does  fly.  Many  of  the  villagers,  tw.  had  thrown 
down  their  tools  and  swarmed  up  the  Castle  hill  to  the  entrance 
whore  an  omnibus  laden  with  luggage  and  a  close  carriage 
awaited  tho  popular  young  pair.  Lena's  French  maid  was  sur- 
rotinded  by  eager  questioners,  whom  she  baffled  by  conveniently 
f-.rgetting  the  English  for  everything  they  wanted  to  know.  She 
was  a  sober,  staid-looking  young  person— ^enense  obviously— 
the  last  sort  of  thing,  everybody  said,  whom  Lena  might  have 
been  expected  to  have  about  her.  she  being  generally  credited 
with  "  smart "  predilections,  principally  because  she  herself  was 
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SO  smart  with  her  tongue ;  also,  perhaps,  b^sause    cie'ybody  s 
powers  of  observation  are  notoriously  defec Uve     Had    t  been 
otherwise  in  her  case,  it  must  have  been  evident  by  this  time 
that  the  one  thing  which  could  be  expected  of  her  with  any 

certainty  was  the  unexpected.  

"  Dear  met "  said  the  duchess,  stopping  short  in  surprise  as 
she  came  out  on  to  the  steps,  and  putting  up  her  lorgnette 
to    survey    the    little    crowd.     "Dear    mel    It    looks    like    a 

"""Ele^body  within  hearing  laughed,  and  all  the  more  gladly 
because  laughing  matter  was  scarce  at  ^^e  «i°™7^  ,  J^^^^  ^^^, 
lady  did  not  understand  why  they  laughed  until  Colonel  Ked- 
lock  grimly  explained  to  ler  that  this  was  supposed  to  be  a 
wedding.    This  brought  to  mind  her  doubt  of  the  validity  of 
the  marriage  because  there  had  been  no  religious  ceremony,  and 
she  was  on  the  point  of  putting  an  emphatic  stop  to  the  pro- 
ceedings until  a  clergyman  could  be  fetched  and  the  ceremony 
properly  performed.    Fortunately  her  attention  was  diverted 
by  the  reception  the  young  pair  received   as  soon   as  they 
appeared.    Amidst  hearty  cheers  they  ran  down  the  steps,  and 
went  round  together,  shaking  hands  with  everybody.     Some  of 
the  women,  made  emotional  by  the  excitement  of  the  occasion, 
kissed  the  bride,  and  there  was  a  loud  chorus  of  cc    ;atulations 
"Really,  quite  touching!"  said  the  duchess,  uabbing  her 
eyes  with  an  inadequate  scrap  of  lace  and  gossamer. 

Colonel  Kedlock  folded  his  arms  and  scowled.  He  had  come 
out  to  see  his  daughter  oflf  in  honour  of  the  proprieties  partly, 
but  also  that  the  duchess  might  not  be  undeceived  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  blessing  which,  in  his  heart  he  continued  silently 

***  o'rSf  kindly  commonplace  face  of  the  duke,  as  he  8too<l 
there,  nervou-ly  fingering  his  phantom  whiskers,  the  shade  of 
melancholy  always  perceptible  in  moments  of  preoccupation, 

""'""  EutS^i'f  a  dear  good  fellow,"  were  his  last  whispond 

''°'"  YS,'^he  said,  "that  is  just  what  I  want.  Eustace  wii: 
always  be  my  friend,  whatever  happens."  ^ 

"Lena,"  the  duke  said  solemnly,  and  there  was  warning  a. 
weU  as  entreaty  in  his  tone.    "You  will  be  good." 
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"I  am  good,"  she  gently  insisted;  but  to  herself  she  said 
as  she  turned  away,  "  The  same  old  story— oh  dear!  Why  are 
they  always  in  doubt  of  my  goodness?  How  can  I  be  what 
everybody  suggests  that  I  am  not  ? " 

This  brought  her  to  her  father  in  a  state  of  defiance.  They 
looked  into  each  other's  faces,  hostile  at  first,  but  the  next 
moment  each  was  overcome  with  emotion.  They  were  father 
and  daughter,  after  all ;  the  tie  of  blood  in  their  case  had  been 
strengthened  by  close  association;  neither  had  ever  doubted 
the  other's  affection.  Alone  together  in  the  close  intimacy  of 
their  near  relationship,  they  had  been  in  fact  and  by  habit  all 
in  all  to  each  other,  and  now,  on  a  sudden,  when  the  time  to 
part  had  come,  overwhelmed  by  a  flood  of  rucollection  and 
anticipation,  recollection  of  past  good  times  together  and  antici- 
pation of  the  days  to  come  when  each  must  miss  the  other  in 
innumerable  ways,  they  both  realised  that  the  breaking  of  such 
a  bond,  even  under  the  most  satisfactory  circumstances,  must 
result  in  loss  and  pain. 

"  You  will— you  will  take  care  of  yourself.  Paternal  Rela- 
tive," Lena  said  with  a  break  in  her  voice.  She  laid  her  hands 
on  his  shoulders.  "I've  told  Brooks  about  your  things— for 
to-night.  I  cut  the  leaves"— her  eyes  filled  with  tears— "of 
your  new  books " 

She  could  say  no  more,  and  her  father  also  was  overcome. 
He  muttered  something  in  which  she  distinguished  the  words 
"Little  girl,"  "only  child,"  "happiness,"  "my  one  thought"; 
kissed  her,  shook  hands  with  Eustace,  and  hurried  in. 

"  My  I  the  colonel  does  feel  it !  We're  getting  our  money's 
worth,"  was  the  valet's  comment  to  the  French  maid. 

"Shut  up,"  she  said,  a  startling  reply  from  one  who  five 
minutes  before  had  been  unacquainted  with  the  English 
language. 

Lena  took  leave  of  the  duchess  last  of  all.  She  stood  before 
the  little  lady  with  clasped  hands  and  eyes  blurred  with  tears. 
"  You  have  always  been  a  mother  to  n.e,"  she  said ;  "  the  only 
mother  I  ever  had ;  my  mother  more  than  ever  now." 

"  Yes,  dear,  yes,"  the  little  lady  responded,  much  affected. 
"  Really  and  truly  and  for  always  your  mother  now — my  poor 
dear  child." 

"  For  all  your  goodness  to  me,"  Lena  said,  deeply  moved, 
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"  and  for  all  your  patience  with  me,  may  heaven  reward  you. 
And  may  I  be  forgiven  for,  as  surely  aa  I  repent  of,  all  the 
trouble  I  have  given  you."  ^^ 

"My  poor  dear  Lena!  Only  naughty,  you  know.  The 
little  lady  comforted  her  with  a  kiss  on  each  cheek.  "  And  now 
you  are  married,  you  know,  you  cannot  be  naughty.  Married 
ladies  have  to  be  grown  up— dignified.  And  poor  dear  Eustace 
— for  his  sake  I  " 

She  looked  up  at  Eustace  with  a  watery  smile,  a  poor 
attempt,  but  she  made  a  determined  effort  to  control  her  feel- 
ings "  before  all  these  people,"  and  succeeded  so  far  as  to  be 
able  to  stand  in  front  of  the  group  on  the  top  of  the  steps  and 
wave  her  farewell  with  the  inadequate  morsel  of  gossamer  and 
lace,  now  sopped  with  tears,  to  the  carriage  as  it  drove  away. 
But  almost  before  the  last  lingering  echoes,  thrown  back  by  the 
old  grey  walls  of  the  Castle,  from  turret  and  tower,  of  the 
hearty  cheers  sent  up  to  speed  the  bride  and  bridegroom  f-^rth. 
had  died  away,  she  recovered  herself,  and  was  foretelling  a 
happy  future  for  the  pair.  Melton  helped  her.  "  Well,  mother, 
for  an  impromptu  wedding,"  he  said,  "  I  don't  think  the  estab- 
lishment has  done  so  badly." 

"No,  has  it?"  she  answered,  brightening.     "Really  quite 
touching,  you  know.     Very  inconsiderate  of  Lena,  of  course " 
—she  never  thought  of  blaming  Eustace— "  but  we  all  know 
what  Lena  is.    However,  she  has  a  truly  good  heart  with  all 
her  faults.    Ah,  my  dearest  Ann,  a  good  heart!     What  a  lonjr 
way  that  goes!    It  is  everything,  I  am  sure."    After  a  mo- 
ment's pause  she  revised  this  pronouncement.     "  Of  course  you 
must    .ave  other  things  as  well— but  if  you  belong  to  the  same 
set,  have  plenty  of  money  to   keep  up  your  social  position, 
similarity   of   tastes,   control   of   your   temper,    practise   your 
religion,  and  are  careful  not  to  be  extravagaat  in  thought  oi 
word  or  deed,  then,  with  a  good  heart,  you  are  sure  to  b. 
happy.    Lena  is  extravagant,  I  am  afraid— or  was— in  w&rds.  at 
least.     She  does  say  the  most  reckless  things;  but  let  us  hoiw 
that  marriage  will  cure  her  of  all  that.     Marriage  ha«  the  moal 
steadying     effect.      Indeed,     it    effects    the    most    wond^-rfu 
changes  "—this  was  thrown  out  by  way  of  encouragement  t. 
herself  and  Ann  and  enlightenment  to  Ninian  with  regard  tc 
Algernon  Pointz— "  and  after  all— well!    As  your  dear  fathei 
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says,  the  thing  is  done  now,  so  let  it  be  done  with.  Your  dear 
father  is  always  right." 

The  duke  proposed  to  be  generous  to  the  young  pair,  but  the 

have  felt  like  money  gomg  out  of  the  family,  a  possibility  she 
could  never  contemplate  even  with  her  habit'ual  outl  d  e,ua! 
mm,ty    n  always  upset  her.     In  most  oases  she  found  a  good 

argued.  Let  them  be  poor  to  begin  with.  Poverty  does  so 
strengthen  the  character."  ^  ^ 

She  spoke  as  with  the  confidence  of  one  who  has  experienced 
the  discipline  in  question,  and  profited  by  it  The  foUv  of 
imposing  on  others  against  their  will  a  form  of  solf-discipline 
which  we  practise  ourselves  from  .hoice,  never  dawned  upon 
her^  The  duke  may  have  known  better  intuitively,  but  ho  .aid 
nothing.  Long  experience  had  taught  him  never' to  oppose  his 
wife  in  argument.  He  had  acquired  an  ambiguous  wav  of 
shaking  his  head  when  they  disagreed,  whir-h  answered"  two 
purposes.  It  satisfied  her  that  she  liad  gainH  her  point  and  at 
the  same  time  committed  him  to  nothing,  in  thi.s  wav  he  left 
himself  honourably  free  to  act  as  he  ohose  without  further 
parley. 

There  may  also  have  been  8om«>  vindictiveiu^ss  in  the  good 
little  lady  s  earnest  desire  to  disciplme  Lena  with  the  c.nstrainT 
of  restricted  means,  not  on  account  of  Lena's  marriage  she  was 
reconciled  to  that,  but  because  of  her  obstinate  and  outspoken 
objection  to  Algernon  as  a  husband  for  A^n.  She  maintained 
that  with  regard  to  Algernon  it  was  simply  Lma's  unreasonable 
'hslike  that  made  her  ill-natured,  that  she  knew  nothing  really 
lisoreditable  about  him.  In  this  last  supposition  she  was 
mistaken,  but  even  if  she  had  not  l)een,  it  would  not  have 
proved  that  Lena's  was  merely  an  ill-natured  prejudice.  A 
.young  girl  like  l^-na,  if  she  is  not  in  love  with  bin-  will 
intuitively  take  the  measure  of  a  s-'oundrel  as  r..'  uratelv  for 
practical  purposes  as  any  man  of  th^  world  informe  '  by  knowl- 
edge. In  the  little  duchess'^?  mind,  however,  there  was  only 
ro<.m  for  one  considerati.m  at  a  time  to  rule  paramount,  and  all 
her  present  care  was  for  Algernon's  soul.  Anv  opposition  to 
the  means  by  which  she  believed  it  could  be  saved  alive  only 
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irritated  her.  Having  forRiven  him  his  trespasses  herself,  she 
believed  them  to  be  blotted  out,  and  that  nothing  was  wanting 
now  but  the  influence  of  a  good  woman  to  keep  him  in  the  rigbt 
way  for  ever.  She  saw  nothing  in  Lena's  attitude  but  wicked 
perversity,  and  wicked  perversity  desen-ed  to  be  punished,  in 
her  religion  punishment  played  an  important  part  and  consist- 
ency no  part  at  all.  She  was  therefore  quite  capable  ot  having 
Lena  punished,  while  at  the  same  time  advocating  the  tenderer 

means  of  reform  for  Algernon.  ^     , ,  ,        f.i^.^  \.^r 

It  was  strange  that  her  own  intuition  should  have  failed  her 
in  so  serious  a  matter,  but  it  did  until  it  was  too  late     Just  at 
the  last,  however,  after  the  wec'ding,  when  the  terrible  time  of 
parting  was  close  at  hand,  she  was  suddenly  stricken  with  fear 
and  foreboding.    Mrs.  Pointz,  with  her  usual  tactlessness,  had 
wondered  significantly  why  Lena  and  Eustace  had  not  made  ,t 
convenient  to  te  present  on  so  important  an  occasion,  and  in 
the  etTon  to  find  a  plausible  reason  for  their  absence  the  duchess 
had  been  forcibly  reminded  of  the  tea    one.     Then    too       c 
squire  had  not  come.    He  had  pleaded  "  indisposinon     at  the 
last  moment  as  an  excuse,  a  word  of  ominous  import.     Why 
was  he  indisposed  to  sanction  the  marriage  with  his  presence? 
The  question  would  present  itself-so  silly,  when  of  course  he 
meant   that  he  was   ill.     This  she  chose  to   think,  but  close 
behind  the  word  she  forced  herself  to  articulate  in  her  mind, 
insistent,   impressive,   was  that  ominous       indisposed.      Sup- 
pose—no,  she  would  not  suppose. 

But  she  had  to  suppose  at  the  last,  when  there  was  nothing 
between  Ann  and  heaven  only  knew  what  fate  but  her  own 
poor  weak  mother's  arms,  from  which,  in  another  moment,  Ann 
nmst  be  torn  by  the  exigencies  of  the  monstrous  circumstance 
which  the  mother  herself  had  encouraged  and  allowed.  Suppose 
this  man,  to  whose  absolute  keeping  the  girl  must  now  pass 
suppose    he    was   not-suppose   he    was,    as    Lena    insisted,    i 

*"""  oiTmy  darling  little  Ann,"  the  poor  mother  cried,  holdim 
her  tight  in  an  agony  of  apprehension  and  doubt.     "  My  littl^ 

girl  1  the  last  of  my  babies— I  can't  let  you  go ! 

It  was  a  painful  scene,  and  it  had  to  be  put  an  end  to.     Ih 

duke  interfered.  .    ,      ,,  *        ♦. 

"  My  dear,"  he  said  at  last,  imperatively,     you  must  contn 
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yourself.    Ann,  your  husband  is  waitinp.    Here,  Alpomon.  take 
her. 

And  Algernon  had  lifted  her  into  the  carriage,  a  bride  by 
capture,  as  it  seemed  to  some  of  the  onlookers,  another  ominous 
suggestion. 

As  they  drove  off,  Algernon  threw  himself  back  in  the 
carnage,  and  exclaimed:  "Thank  goodnoas  that  damned 
business  is  over !  " 

''Algernon!"  Ano  ejaculated. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  he  asked  politely.  He  knew  quite 
well  what  was  the  matter.  "  Marital  language,  eh  ?  Now  that 
you  are  married,  my  dear,  you'll  have  to  get  used  to  marital 
language."  Ho  chu.-kled.  He  had  always  promised  himself 
that,  when  he  married,  he  should  begin  as  he  meant  to  go  on 
and  he  flattered  himself  that  this  was  a  gofxl  l-eginning. 

The  shock  of  it  dried  Ann's  tears. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 

It  was  spring  again,  the  spring  which  compMed  the  third  year 
of  Adnam's  enterprise.  The  early  dinner  was  over  at  Pratt's 
Place,  but  the  party  had  not  yet  left  the  table.  It  consisted  of 
five  people,  the  family  and  Mickleham.  known  t<.  them  now  as 
Uncle  Aubon  Strelletzen.  He  was  l-aving  England  for  some 
vague  destination  which  was  understood  to  be  Mexico  or  the 
Argentine,  and,  after  a  lengthy  absence,  had  r^^turned  to  say 
good-bye.  Old  Emery  had  detained  them  just  as  they  were 
about  to  move,  by  mentioning  an  interesting  item  of  news.  The 
conversation  had  lapsed,  as  it  usually  doe?  when  every  one  fei>ls 
that  it  is  time  to  rise,  but  there  was  a  resettling  and  a  revival 
of  attention  when  he  spoke. 

"  1  forgot,"  he  began,  "  I  have  an  important  piece  of  gossip 
for  you."  They  all  looked  at  him  with  animation.  "  Eh!  that 
brings  you  to  life,  does  it?  Don't  let's  flatter  ourselves  we'rs 
any  of  us  above  listening  to  gossip,  eh? " 

"  When  we  hear  what  the  gossip  is.  we  shall  know  whether 
we  are  superio:  to  it  or  not,"  Ursula  said,  smiling. 
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"If  you  \rould  know  your  neighbours,  you  must  listen  to 
gossip,"  Uncle  Aubon  maintained.  "  Men  and  women  show 
the  quality  of  their  minds  plainly  in  the  news  they  think  worth 
retailing." 

"  Also  in  their  manner  of  retailing  it,"  Ursula  added. 

"  And  their  object,"  the  prince  pursued.  "  There  is  idle  and 
ill-natured  gossip,  and  there  is  the  gossip  which  comes  of  a 
healthy-minded  interest  in  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  our  neigh- 
bours." 

"I  am  relieved,"  said  old  Emery.  "I  was  afraid  that, 
between  the  pair  of  you,  I  should  be  made  ashamed  to  speak 
But  this  piet'e  of  gossip  won't  lower  me  in  your  estimation,  1 
hope.  At  least,  it  should  come  into  the  category  of  joys.  If  i1 
doesn't,  the  fault  is  in  my  neighbours  to  whom  it  relates,  foi 
the  thing  itself  should  be  matter  for  rejoicing."  He  paused 
to  enjoy  their  impatience. 

"Well?"  Mrs.  Pratt  said  at  last. 

"  Get  on,  Emery,  eh  ?  You  are  so  slowl  "  he  interpreted  tht 
query.  "  Well,  I  was  told  by  the  good  rector  himself  that  Miss 
Beryl  Blatchford  is  engaged  to  be  married  to  Lieutenant  Pau 
MacAllen  Ray,  of  her  Majesty's  Shire  Light  Infantry,  nov 
quartered  at  Closeminster." 

Ray  was  an  old  schoolfellow  and  friend  of  Eustace  Brabant's 
Adnam  had  made  his  acquaintance  at  the  Perrys',  and  hai 
brought  him  to  Pratt's  Place,  where,  partly  owing  to  hia  strons 
religious  bent  a-.u?  sympathy  with  Mrs.  Pratt's  views,  he  hat 
soon  become  i'^ttim!.  3.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Lord  Imlac's,  or 
which  account,  jiincipally,  Beryl  Blatchford,  overlooking  hi: 
piety,  which  perplexed  her,  had  accepted  him. 

"  I  expected  it,"  Ursula  said,  with  her  eyes  on  glimpses  sli< 
had  had  of  the  two  together. 

"  Did  you,  now?  "  said  old  Emery.  "  Well,  I  did  not.  Foi 
the  young  man  has  haunted  this  house  since  he  came  into  th< 
neighbourhood,  and  I  thought  he  was  too  much  in  love  with  m: 
Lady  to  look  at  any  Beryl  Blatchford." 

"  Don't  be  ridiculous,  Emery,"  his  lady  answered  tranquilly 

He  beamed  at  her.  and  then  remarked:  "It  looks  as  i 
Closeminster  was  going  to  be  colonised  by  young  women  fron 
Castlcfield  Saye— three  of  them  gone  there  already,  or  as  goo( 
as  gone." 


now 
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"And  all  three  so  different."  Ursula  remarked     "  ft  »«„u 

" l1"S  t  TT  "'"*  '""^  '"^"-  »>-  ^-^-  fo  \het" 
th.„, "  r  f«''y.«a«y  to  predict  with  regard  to  two  of 

Ursula,  without  lookin^r  at  Adnam.  knew  that  he  had  chanired 
countenance     The  news  of  Lena  Kedlook's  marXhad  Zi 
sprung  upon  him  suddenly  in  her  presence  anT  klf       u 
control  himself,  she  had  feen  thatT:r;  sh  ;k  to  him  Th 
conversation  was  trending  in  that  direction  no"      nd  she  trld 

''Bet;  ^^)T.  '^"P*'-^  ^^""'^'"^  *h«  -bi-t  "^ 

Beiyl    Blatchford    is    not   very   clear   to   me"   she   said 

"Where  do  you  place  her?"  '     sne  said. 

"As  an  item  in  the  aggregate  of  her  class,"  Uncle  Aubon 

answered:    "a   molecule    whose   activities   are  directed   sold^ 

r  cat  I'TT/  'r  It''  ""•^  ^"'»^-  -ateriaf  dvantage 
she  can  lay  hold  of .  while  at  the  same  time  preventing  the  in! 
vasion  of  her  privileges  by  other  molecules  " 

"That's  rather  rough  on  Ber5'l.  isn't  it,  sir?"  Soranh  asked 

"  "I  state  thJT'r-lr'  ''^*  ^'^-^'^  ^"-^^^^'d  '^^  ^«^- 

I  state  the  fact."  the  pnnce  replied.  "It  is  not  of  my 
ordering.  It  has  been  well  said  that  in  nature  there  are  no 
rewards  or  punishments,  there  are  consequences;  and  the  same 

plan  of  1  fe  before  us  anc'  a  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  re- 
sponsibility allowed  to  each  individual,  who  shall  distinguiTh 
^tween  what  is  'rough  on  us,'  as  you  Kraphioally  call  it^anS 
what  IS  merely  our  deserts?  When  I  .ay  that  Mi.ss  Borvl's 
activities  are  directed  towards  securing  for  herself  H  cetera  I 
do  not  say  that  she  is  ^he  sole  directrioo.     It  may  have  taken 

ir;r  Than  be'-^""'^'  ^^'^'  '""^^^  '"°^-"^-  '^  '^^----^ 

"  That  is  predestination,  surely,"  old  Emorv  interposed 
'In  a  sense,  yes;  but  not  the  predestinatio/i  of  the  fatalist 
ordered  by  a  Supreme  Being  against  whose  decrees  there  is  no 
appeal.  It  is  the  predestination  which  men  are  making  every 
day  for  each  other  and  for  their  own  drsct.dants ;  the  predes- 
tination which,  because  it  is  the  outcome  of  their  own  acts  they 
fcrtamly  have  it  in  their  power  to  control.  If  men  would  but 
realise  how  far-reaching  the  effects  of  their  habits  are,  habits  of 
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mind  M  well  bb  habits  of  life,  those  at  least  who  are  public 
spirited,  in  the  best  sense  we  attach  to  that  term  at  present, 
would  certainly  .«e  that  the  responsibility  of  making  provision 
for  the  future  of  the  race  begins  earlier  and  extends  further 
than  they  are  wont  to  suppose.    Humanity  is  an  organic  whole 
which  must  suffer  in  its  entirety  whilst  any  of  its  component 
parts  are  degraded.    In  all  things,  social  and  physical,  there  is 
law;  also  there  is  retributive  justice.    Progress  does  not  mean 
the  accumulation  of  capital;  it  means  the  prosperity  of  the 
community.    And  the  prosperity  of  the  community  can  on  y 
be  assured  by  the  efforts  of  individuals  to  live  uprightly,  do 
their  duty  conscientiously  lu  their  own  sphere  of  action,  and 
extend  a  disinterested  helping  hand  to  their  neighbours  both  in 
their  intimate  relations  and  in  the  promotion  of  such  social 
changes  as  shall  make  for  a  higher  standard  of  life  all  round. 
If  material  progress  does  not  rest  on  a  good  sound  basis  of 
moral  probity,  it  makes  for  disaster.     Take,  for  example,  the 
influence  of  wealth.    What  is  the  possession  of  wealth  resulting 
in  everywhere  about  us  when  it  is  in  the  hands  of  people 
without  moral  principle  and  without  any  altruistic  sense  of 
duty  towards  their  fellow  creatures  at  large?    It  is  resulting  in 
those  forms  of  enervating  and  degrading  self-indulgence  which 
make   most   surely   for   the   present   misery    and   the   future 
deterioration  of  the  whole  human  race."  ^  .,    ,    , 

"  Ay,  you're  right,"  old  Emery  affirmed.    "  But  what  s  to  be 

°""  Educate."  said  the  prince.  "  Take  for  guide  the  Positivist 
maxim:  'All  social  remedies  must  be  moral,  not  material,  and 
educate  all  classes  on  that  principle.  You  have  it  in  tho 
Christian  code;  bring  it  into  the  sphere  of  practical  politics 
also  The  moral  and  intellectual  growth  of  individuals  helps, 
but  it  will  be  unavailing  so  long  as  the  question  how  best  to 
promote  the  moral  and  intellectual  growth  of  whole  nations  is 
not  the  first  consideration  of  parents,  pastors,  masters,  and  ail 

rulers  and  governors."  ,,  t,ii-i     ^    v.    „ 

"It's  a  big  subject,"  said  Emery  Pratt.    "I'd  like  to  have 

my  time  over  again,  and  begin  at  the  beginning." 

"  With  Miss  Beryl  Blatchford  then,  we  may  suppose,  smc^ 

she  was  the  beginning  of  it,"  Seraph  remarked,  with  the  usual 

facetious  little  tee-hee;   "might  we  not  also  consider   Ladj 
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Ann's  future  profitably  from  the  sociological  point  of  Tiewl 
What  do  you  conaider  her  prospects  are,  sir?" 

"  Lady  Ann — ah  1  "  the  prince  answered.  itfnorinK  his  flip- 
pancy.    "She  has  been  pfiven  over  to  the  enemy  defencek-an." 

"  Cryptic,"  Seraph  observed  in  an  undertone. 

But  the  prince's  hearing  was  acute.  "  What  do  you  call  it, 
Adnam  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Terse,"  Adnam  answered  laconically. 

"Let's  finish  the  trio,"  Seraph  suggested.  "There's  Min» 
Lena  Kedlock " 

"She'll  be  all  right,"  his  father  intprnipt<«d.  comfortably. 
"  A  bit  wild,  but  the  best  of  heartH.    That  sort  does  well." 

"  Humph,"  said  Strelletzen. 

Mrs.  Pratt  glanced  at  Adnam.  He  was  toyinj?  with  his 
coffee  cup,  and  his  face  was  impassive,  but  there  was  no  dis- 
guising from  his  mother  the  strong  feeling  that  wa?  working 
within,  only  she  could  not  be  sure  of  the  nature  of  the  feeling. 
Becoming  awarfe  of  her  scrutiny,  he  spoke — to  put  her  off  the 
scent,  perhaps. 

"  We  were  speaking  as  if  there  were  only  three  girls  in  the 
neighbourhood — how  about  Miss  Godiva  Pointz?"  he  said. 

"  Bom  to  be  the  helpmate  of  an  ambitious  man  with  his  own 
interests  always  uppermost  in  his  mind,  and  no  fine  feelings 
to  stand  in  his  way  if  the  means  to  advance  them  are  not 
benevolent,"  Strelletzen  answered  thoughtfully. 

"  You  seem  to  have  studied  the  young  ladies  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood, sir,"  Seraph  put  in,  flicking  at  a  fly  with  his  napkin 
to  prove  that  he  was  at  his  ease. 

"I  know  them  all  well,"  the  prince  replied. 

"Then  how  about  Ella  Banks?"  Seraph  asked. 

His  father  took  it  upon  himself  to  reply. 

"  A  marble  statue,"  he  said.  "  Give  me  good  wholesome 
flesh  and  blood  with  a  few  faults  to  vouch  for  its  being  human." 

"I  should  think  she  comes  to  life  sometimes,"  said  the 
prince. 

"Yes,  and  can  be  animated  enough,"  Mrs.  Pratt  assured 
him. 

"In  my  day,  in  all  the  books,  when  a  girl  married  that 
was  the  end  of  her  story,"  old  Emery  observed.  "  You  are 
talking  now  as  if  the  story  only  bearan  at  the  altar." 
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"  That's  only  the  end  of  the  fint  Toluroe."  his  lady  answerer 
"  We've  been  trying  to  make  out  something  of  the  contents  < 
the  second." 

"  Speiring  into  the  future,  that's  waste  of  time,"  old  Emei 
decided. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  the  prince.  "If  the  lives  of  mar 
kind  could  be  mapped  out  as  the  heavens  are,  if  we  coul 
judffe  the  relation  of  one  life  to  another  as  we  can  judge  th« 
of  the  stars,  doubtless  what  is  coming  into  the  life  of  a  hums 
being  could  be  foretold,  mathematically  calculated,  as  tfa 
course  of  a  star  is  calculated.  Even  the  coming  and  goin 
of  a  human  comet  might  be  calculated  if  all  the  influences  tha 
bear  upon  the  production  of  human  comets  were  before  ui 
It  was  some  glimmering  of  this  possibility,  perhaps,  whiol 
confused  men's  minds  and  diverted  their  attention  from  th 
study  of  mankind  by  flattering  them  into  the  belief  that  thai 
little  destinies  were  ruled  by  the  stars." 

"Then  you  don't  believe  in  astrology?"  old  Emery  said. 

"  Not  as  generally  practised,"  he  answered.  "  But  I  be 
lieve  in  Illumination,  and  Illumination  comes  so  unexpectedly 
and  from  such  very  different  quarters,  that  it  is  hard  to  asaif?i 
any  limit  to  the  causes  which  induce  it.  We  have  but  one  ct  r 
tainty  with  regard  to  the  phenomena  of  Illumination:  con 
centration  must  precede  it — that  absorption  or  suspension  o 
our  ordinary  faculties  which  renders  us  insen-iible  to  whateve: 
is  within  range  of  eye  and  mind,  and  sets  us  free  to  make  usi 
of  a  further  faculty  with  a  range  of  vision  to  which  no  limii 
is  set,  either  in  time  or  space.  This  state  may  be  involuntary 
when  it  is,  the  Seer  may  depend  upon  the  truth  of  what  ht 
sees  or  foresees.  But  unfortunately  it  may  also  be  artificially 
induced  and  then,  although  genuine  Illumination  does  some 
times  result,  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  it  until  after  th( 
event  Hence  the  mischief— fraud,  imposture,  and  all  that.' 
'  iTou're  talking  Chinese  fo  me,"  old  Emery  said,  with  his 
goo<i  gigantic  laugh. 

Strelletzen  took  out  his  watch.  "  I've  been  talking  too  much, 
at  any  rate,"  he  said.  "I  want  to  have  a  look  at  Adnam's 
Orchard  before  I  go,  and  I'm  due  at  the  Castle  in  half  an 
hour.    The  Castle  must  wait." 

He  glanced  round  the  hall,  a  farewell  glance,  as  he  left 
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appealed  to  him;  the  atmoRphore  of  onlrr  -ui  I«T         T  • 
preaaed  him.     The  unoMN.nt«f.o..s  Rondn.>M  of  ..  ..rv  antH-int- 

leaa  of  wealth  than  of  that  lon»r  continunncv  in  ouhp  n„d  afBu- 
encB  which  when  it  i»  a,...,np„nind  by  intHl.ctua  c"  l^uio,, 
and  Krowth  makes  alwayn  for  boauty.  Th.  .loth  ha  rt^" 
withdrawn  for  dessert,  and  the  service  shono.  picturo'ou^y 
r^ected  ,n  the  pohshed  surfa.o  of  tho  table,  a  fo  tuitous  com^ 
position  but  perfect  for  a  stu.ly  of  still  life-to  whidi  ev^n 
the  slight  d  sorder  of  the  things  that  had  b<^:  ^''aS 
something  of  interest.  Strelletz™  cmtrasted  this  Hnml  f 
Physical  fitness,  of  health  of  mind  an<l  ^^r.^  a     latniU 

duty  with  the  life  lived  m  so  many  other  houses.  i„  which 
also  there  was  much  that  was  admirable  i„  conduct.  thZ,h 
only  sporad.c-not  to  be  calculated  upon.  Here  principle  Tan 
the  dominant  factor;  in  those  other  houses  thc^T oTaetIo" 
was  for  the  most  part  determined  by  inclination,  the  tli," 
done  bemg  less  often  the  thin^r  that  shoul.l  Ik.  .lone  than  the 
thing  which  It  was  pleasant  to  do.-or  profitable  from  the  anti- 
social point  of  view  of  vulgar  self-interest 
S.JnK^  r"*  *"  preparing  to  accompany  the  prince  but 
Seraph,  who  seemed  to  be  hesitating.  Seeing  this,  his  step- 
mother urged  him:  "  Come  with  us,  Seraph   do!  " 

his  h^^*'  '"""^  *'*'°^'  "^  '''"'"  '*''^  Emery'said  as  he  put  on 

inifn^Z ^  "''"''^fr'.  ^''  disinclination  by  atTocting  to  have 
intended  to  go  all  along.  He  had  been  in  two  minds,  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  His  jealousy  of  Adnam  ma.io  it  hateful  to 
h.m  to  be  witness  of  his  success,  but.  on  the  other  hand,  he 
dearly  loved  to  be  ,n  the  company  of  a  prince,  especiallv  when 
he  could  show  himself  with  him  to  his  little  world,  ^in  full 
enjoyment  of  all  the  inestimable  small  privileges  which  are 
the  right  of  friendly  kinship.  Because  Strelletzen  was  Adnam's 
uncle,  Seraph  chose  to  think  of  him  contemptuously  as  "only 
a  foreigri  princ^  and  an  insignificant-looking,  faddy  little  chap 
at  tliat.  All  the  same,  he  fully  understood  the  advantage  of 
the  connexion.  He  had  been  made  to  appreciate  it  at  Pointz 
Dy  tHe  immediate  improvement  he  found  that  it  had  made 
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in  his  own  status,  even  in  the  estimation  of  the  squire.    H 
stood  apart  from  his  family  in  this  as  in  other  things,  bein; 
the  only  one  of  them  to  whom  the  prince  was  more  than 
man. 

Mrs.  Pratt  considered  that  Seraph  had  been  much  in 
proved  by  his  experiences  at  Pointz.  Certainly  he  had  thei 
learnt  to  estimate  her  value  as  a  stepmother.  "  We  hav 
always  been  ready  to  receive  your  stepmother  as  one  of  oui 
selves,"  Mrs.  Pointz  used  to  tell  him  condescendingly  at  firs 
"  The  dear  duchess  wished  it."  But  after  the  advent  of  "  Th 
Prince "  she  altered  the  formula.  "  What  a  pity  it  is,"  sh 
lamented,  "  that  your  dear  stepmother  continues  to  live  i 
such  seclusion.  Her  delicate  health  doubtless  renders  it  neces 
sary;  but  for  one  so  eminently  fitted  to  move  in  the  best  s( 
ciety,  it  must  be  a  great  deprivation  to  her  to  have  to  foreg 
it.  Please  tell  her  that  I  am  ready  at  any  time  to  go  and  s 
with  her,  not  to  tire  her,  you  know,  but  just  to  vary  tb 
monotony." 

Godiva,  too,  admired  his  stepmother,  and  praised  her  tas1 
in  unqualified  terms.  She  supposed  Mrs.  Pratt  helped  Adnai 
to  choose  his  things,  he  was  always  so  very  well  dressed.  Serap 
was  quick  enough  where  his  own  interests  were  concerned,  an 
the  hint  was  not  lost  upon  him.  From  that  time  forward  I 
consulted  his  stepmother  about  his  own  dress,  with  marked  ac 
vantage.  He  had  always  held  aloof  from  her  hitherto,  but  no 
he  began  to  hover  about  her,  and  paid  her  many  little  attei 
tions.  She  had  tried  to  be  invariably  gentle  and  consideral 
to  him,  and  could  meet  his  advances  now  without  making  an 
change  in  her  manner.  It  had  always  been  kind  and  friendl; 
His  object  in  cultivating  her  acquaintance  was  to  catch  tl: 
"  tone "  so  often  mentioned  at  Pointz,  which  distinguishe 
Adnam. 

"  How  would  you  define  charm  ? "  he  asked  her  one  da; 
"  In  what  does  charm  consist  ? " 

"  In  communicativeness  with  discretion,"  she  answered,  "  1 
a  large  extent.  In  a  certain  expansiveness  which  makes  yo 
feel  in  the  confidence  of  the  person  with  whom  you  are  speakini 
Confidential  talk  is  always  pleasant,  and  there  is  nothing  moi 
exhilarating  than  an  expansive  mood  when  you  feel  it  sa^ 
to  expand.     That  is  where  discretion  comes  in  as  a  part  ( 
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charm :  if  you  find  it  in  what  is  said  of  other  people,  you  feel 
that  It  wiU  be  exercised  with  regard  to  your  own  coatidenS 
Discretion  vouches  for  itself."  ^-Junaencea. 

"Being   your   stepson    has   made   things  easy   for  me   at 

TtTom     ;  "ih':V°  'fu""  '  ^^^"'*  ^-  -  -"  ^ri"^ 
«  xT;,  .    n''^''  *  ^^""^  ^^^^  "^y  «^"  "'nonfe'st  them." 
^  Well  drilled— how  do  you  mean?"  she  asked 

Oh.  m  manners  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,"  he  answered. 
You  ve  always  been  so  particular,  you  know.     Finger-bowls 
every  day— tee-hee !  " 

^     She  smiled      "But  any  other  stepmother  would  have  been 
just^as  particular,"  she  said  in  defence  of  stepmothers. 

"Any  other  stepmother  wouldn't  have  known,"  he  replied 

Ursula  was  simple-minded  enough  to  mark  up  a  point  in  his 

favour.     She  thought  he  was  showing  gratitude,  an  admirable 

trait;  but  he  was  merely  congratulating  himself  on  what  he 

had  scored  with  her  help. 

The  year  was  at  the  junction  of  winter  and  spring.    There 
had  been  a  hard  frost  the  night  before,  and  the  crispness,  tem- 
pered by  spring  sunshine,  still  lingered  in  the  air  that  after- 
noon, an  exhilarating  mixture.    Intensive  cultivation  does  not 
make  a  pretty  picture.    Adnam's  Orchard  was  bathed  in  sun- 
shine, but  that,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  its  only  beauty— in 
the  eyes,  at  least,  of  those  who  did  not  appraise  its  worth  from 
the  utilitarian  point  of  view.     He  had  divided  it  into  four 
principal  sections  by  means  of  cross-roads  which  met  round  the 
fountain  in  the  middle,  like  the  arms  of  a  Maltese  cross.    The 
whole  was  framed  by  a  broad  road  which  ran  right  round  it, 
and  each  section  was  subdivided  for  convenience  by  narrow 
paths.     Every  inch  that  could  be  utilised  was  under  cultiva- 
tion.   There  were  patches  of  brown  earth  either  sowed  or  wait- 
ing ready  prepared  for  the  crops  to  be  planted  out,  but  the 
first  glance  gave  a  general  effect  of  glass,  glass  everywhere, 
glass  houses,  glass  frames,  glass  bells,  the  latter  looking  like 
a  mushroom  growth  upspringing  on  broad  beds  with  strange 
regularity.     Bright  rays  and  stars,  dazzling  to  the  eye,  shot 
ba.k  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  from  the  glass  to  the 
Bun,  where  it  struck  on  a  knob  or  a  projecting  angle.    Under 
the  glass,  through  a  veil  of  mist,  it  was  possible  to  see,  by 
peering,  that  there  was  greenery.     Acres  of  vegetables,  not 
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yet  in  season,  stood  there,  warmly  protected,  and  either  rea 
or  very  soon  to  be  ready  for  cutting. 

"  My  word,  Adnam,"  his  father  exclaimed,  after  inspecti 
the  houses  and  peeping  under  hot-bed  lids  and  bell  glasses  i 
numerable,  "you'll  have  to  find  purchasers  pretty  quick, 
half  your  crop  will  be  spoilt  for  want  of  cutting." 

"It's  all  sold."  Adnam  answered.  "Cutting's  to  begin  i 
mediately." 

"  And  who's  to  do  the  carting? "  his  father  asked. 

"  The  purchasers,"  was  the  reply. 

Old  Emery  thumped  his  stick  on  the  ground  and  laughc 
He  could  never  get  over  the  wonder  of  Adnam's  precocity, 
"was  to  him  as  if  h.  babe  were  giving  itself  the  grown-up  a 
of  a  'cute  man  of  business. 

His  uncle  had  been  looking  at  the  sky.    "  The  sooner  t 
better,"  he  said.     "And  until  you  get  rid  of  your  stuff,  lo 
well   to  your   frames   and   your  fires.      There's   no    trusti 
your   climate  f6r    twelve   hours     together    at    this  time 
the  year." 

"You're  right,"  old  Emery  followed  on.  "I've  known 
snow  on  Derby  Day.  I  mistrust  these  late  frosts."  Then  tui 
ing  to  Adnam,  he  said :  "  This  is  your  fourth  spring  in  t 
Orchard,  isn't  it,  my  son  ?  I  think  you  promised  us  fine  prof 
by  then." 

Adnam  surveyed  his  glass  and  smiled. 

"  From  four  to  six  hundred  pounds  an  acre  is  not  unusua 
his  uncle  remarked. 

"  My  word  1 "  slipped  from  Seraph. 

But  the  information  seemed  to  have  surprised  him  mc 
than  it  pleased  him.     There  were  taps  for  watering  placed 
every  convenient  angle.     One  would  have  thought  he  had 
grudge  against  them  by  the  way  he  looked  at  them  and  stru 
at  them  with  his  stick  as  the  party  passed  along. 

Work  was  in  full  swing  at  that  hour,  and  Strelletzen  we 
from  man  to  man,  taking  a  friendly  leave  of  each.  Those  w 
had  known  him  as  Mickleham,  of  whom  only  a  few  were  le 
stared  at  him  respectfully ;  but  since  they  knew  him  as  a  prin 
he  interested  them  much  less  than  he  had  done  while  he  w 
still  a  mystery.  A  curiosity  is  of  small  account  compared 
a  mystery,  and  ic  was  as  a  curiosity  that  they  regarded  hi 
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becau«  detached  f«,m  fteir  U,l  Tu°'   '"r"""™'  "^  "'°°' 
intere,.  «  .„,  „,„,„.,  objec.  Seh    Lj  mth.TL'°.ri 
in  a  museum,  set  up  and  labelled     Thov  A,      ^\     J 
tjomselves  that  4  W  nol^J^.^ltrn  :S  rX 
Plem    to  make  of  h.m;  but  suspicion  lurked  behind  the  ac- 

extraordina^.  a  politL,  refuse' witrTpH:  IZtZ' 
or  a  prophet  with  an  uncanny  reputation  for  the  poss    sion  of 
occult  power  they  would  have  been  satisfied  and  ready  to  speak 
a  word  m  h,s  favour;  but  just  an  ordinary  forei A  p  in  -e!! ! 
Why  had  he  come  amongst  them  at  all  in  disguise  LtLtl 
To  recover  h.s  digestion  after  being  crossed  in  fove,  the  mSan 
choly  man  opmed;  but  Corporal  Locke,  with  the  militar      ys- 
tem  strong  upon  him.  set  him  down  as  an  informer,  .    Tg 
amongst  the  men;  and  this  suggestion,  though  never  formaUv 
accepted    was  not  rejected.     The  man,  by  tlie  impress™  he 
had  made  upon  them,  had  won  for  himself  the  Wfit  of  a 
doubt;  but  the  prince  remained  under  suspicion 

^l,^:  J'  ^"^J  ^"^  ""^^  ^^'"^  *°  ^^«  ^'"d  of  the  Orchard 
where  the  men's  huts  stood.  Corrugated  iron  does  not  read  ly 
lend  uself  to  decorative  effect,  but  a  not  unsuccessful  elfo  t 
had  been  made  to  beautify  the  spot.  The  ground  about  had 
been  converted  .nto  .flower  garden,  with  grass  borders  to  the 
beds  and  gravelled  walks;  and  the  ugliness  of  the  huts  them- 
selves was  masked  with  lattice  work,  covered  in  due  season  with 
the  Wrs  and  foliage  of  a  variety  of  creeping  plants. 

A  whole  good  acre  wasted  here."  was  Soraph's  carping 
comment,  facetiously  delivered. 

nl„,3^'  ^f  Jf^^;  ^  ^°u'*  ^^'^^  '''^^  y°"  "  ^^«  stepmother  ex- 
claimed.       Surely        hing  that  brings  decency  and  comfort, 

callLredl "  ''"^■•^'  "*^  ^'^  '^^^  ''  ^°"^"-  '^-'  -"  ^ 

clemal'r  sVaphTskT  ^"'  '"  """"  "^^^  ^^'  '^'"'^ 
"The  proof  that  they  care  is  that  they  have  done  all  thia 

lor  themselves,"  Adnam  answered  dispassionately. 
"At  your  expense,  I  suppose," 
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If  .-:? 


"  Not  at  all.  Not  even  at  my  expense  in  the  matter  of  timt 
They  give  their  own  free  time  to  it." 

"  Was  it  your  idea? "  his  fr ''  •'T  asked. 

"  No,  I  am  sorry  to  say,"  Ac  na  answered.  "  I  should  neve 
have  thought  of  it.  The  ground  had  been  trampled  about  th 
tents,  and  the  men  asked  me  if  they  might  put  it  tidy  whe 
the  huts  were  run  up;  that  is  all  I  know  about  it."  He  tume 
to  his  uncle  with  a  smile:  ''I  fancy  you  know  a  great  det 
more,"  he  said. 

His  uncle  answered  with  a  smile. 

"  I  never  heard  you  object  to  our  cottage  gardens.  Seraph, 
Mrs.  Pratt  remarked. 

"  Oh,  well,  you  know,  they're  different,"  Seraph  answerec 
hunching  his  shoulders.  "  Their  ground  is  no  good,  but  hei 
every  inch  might  be  turned  to  account.  The  cottagers  hav 
always  had  a  flower  or  two  amongst  their  cabbages.  Thei 
■v-an  be  no  objection  to  that." 

"But  they  must  stop  there,  that's  enough  for  them,  eh? 
Strelletzen  suggested.  "  Hard  crusted  conservatism  f  Beaut 
for  the  classes,  use  for  the  masses,  but  allowance  made  for  ' 
flower  or  two,'  provided  the  cabbages  are  there  to  guarante 
that  the  wasteful  innovation  will  go  no  further." 

"You  are  all  for  the  masses,  I'm  afraid,  sir,"  Seraph  r( 
joined  with  his  tee-hee  laugh. 

"  I  am  all  for  justice,  I  hope,"  was  the  earnest  reply. 

"  I  hope  I'm  for  justice,  too,"  Seraph  answered,  in  the  ton 
of  a  man  who  is  resenting  an  implied  reproach ;  "  but  not  whe 
justice  stands  for  Socialism,  a  euphemism  much  in  use  no\^ 
adays." 

"  Socialism  is  made  to  answer  for  a  multitude  of  sins,"  th 
prince  replied.  "  One  must  ask  for  a  definition  always  t 
make  sure  of  what  is  meant  when  the  word  is  brought  in.  I 
by  Socialist  you  mean  a  man  who  hopes  to  see  a  fairer  dis 
tribution  of  wealth  so  that  each  man  may  have  enough  for  th 
needs  of  his  station,  enough  to  live  on  in  decency  and  comfoi 
in  return  for  bis  work,  with  leisure  enough  for  the  enjoymen 
of  life,  but  never  to<'  much,  never  enough,  that  is  to  say,  t 
keep  him  in  idleness  and  enervating  luxury,  then  I  am 
Socialist." 

They  had  come  to  the  Mesa  T  vise  now.    It  stood  in  th 
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the  wooden  support^  oft;Telnr  :lr"''  '"^''^-    «-"d 
in  profusion  up  to  and  over  the  rLfThlv'''''  ""!  *'^'"^'^ 
of  beauty  by  and  by.  but  just  nL  th  •   T  ^  P'omised  a  feast 
which,  deluded  by  tLLC\,Zie7i  Z  'T"""^  '^^'"*^^' 
had  ventured  to  burst  into  ieafTder  th.     '"'"^  ''^""'^  ^^'^«' 
warmth  had  come  to  stay  hunl "j;      ,     ^  "^^'^^^on  thaf  the 
first  down-drooping  lefveswhToh  t^'u""^'"^  «»d  sad;  and  the 
for  all  their  age  and  lo  idtv  thi     ^u""^  '^'^'''""*«'  "«  ^'^^r 
hastened  to  difpIay-shH^d  ed  an.  I'  '"'^I  ^''^'^  '««««'  ^ad 
frost,  tended  also  to  prfduce  a  lellhr"'^  ^^  *^^  "'PP'«^ 
and  blight,  from  whi^h  a  lesson  o„1t  ^"''■'^^!^"  «^  ^-'"--^ 

KelatirZ^a  :  ge^^r^^^^^  ^Z'f'^''  ''  ^  *^« 
and  ceiling,  simple  in  i  fapno^trn.  u"ff  ''^''  ""^  ««<>' 
Pratt  from  the  oLflow  at  Pra^s  P  a  e  t"  h  """\^'  '^  ^'«- 
sa^.for  comfort-tables,  cha^rbookshel^^^^^^^^^^^^  T"" 

writmg  materials,  and  a  aervin^nW.  *^8neive8,  curtams,  pictures. 

Ob  Jzd7r!:^^r'j°ir  r-^-"  ^-■'- 

of  fconAomie.  ^  "^"^^  "'^^«'"  "»  affectation 

tag"*r.M r'  '  '"  ™*'^"  '"»  ''"■-  -"«-«i.  after  -ad- 

e^  W  .o.,  h„^  ,e.  bia  or/Mbe^ilt^Z reufo" 
"Ay.  you're  right  there,  my  son."  Old  Emeiy  agreed     "  Ynn 

=r:z:?rb--i!5^SL'.rSa£i 
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I:  ^ 
I 

What  is  it  that  makes  the  diiference  between  a  man  and  a 
brute  ?    Just  ask  yourself  I  " 

"Besides,  they  are  grateful,"  Mrs.  Pratt  insisted.  "They 
appreciate  their  comforts,  surely  that  is  gratitude  enouRh." 

"  It's  the  sentimentality  I  can't  stand,"  Seraph  said  lamely. 

••  I  like  a  little  dash  of  sentimentality,  myself,"  old  Emery 
declared.  "The  flavour  is  pleasant;  it's  a  sweetener.  With- 
out sentimentality  the  cup  of  life  would  be  too  bitter  for  most 
of  us  to  drain  to  the  dregs.  I  should  perhaps  say  sentiment 
rather  than  sentimentality,"  he  added,  correcting  himself  upon 

reflection. 

"  Quite  so,"  Strelletzen  agreed  with  a  nod.  "  Sentiment  la 
good  strong  feeling  in  its  purity,  sentimentality  is  the  sick'y, 
spurious  imitation.  There's  a  lot  of  sickly  sentimentality  in 
England;  your  hidebound  conservatism  reeks  of  it." 

"Well,  I'm  a  Conservative,  and  I'm  proud  of  it,"  Seraph 
declared  emphatically.  ^^ 

"  A  Progressive  Conservative  has  no  need  to  be  otherwise, 
the  prince  answered  quietly. 

"  I  don't  know  about  Progressive—"  Seraph  was  beginning 
suspiciously;  the  word  had  radical  associations  of  ill-omen  from 
his  point  of  view. 

"  I  saw  you  smile  the  other  day  at  the  mention  of  the  old 
rotation  and  three-field  system  of  your  ancestors,"  the  prince 
reminded  him.  "  One  crop  a  year,  or  four  in  every  three  years, 
was  '  good  enough '  for  your  fathers  but  it  is  not  '  good  enough 
for  you.  You  are  studying  hard  how  to  get  six  or  nine  crops 
from  one  plot  of  land  in  the  twelve  months.  Is  not  thai 
progress?" 

"He's  got  you  there,  Seraph  1"  Old  Emery  exclaimed,  witli 

his  good  gigantic  laugh. 

«  Oh— that,"  said  Seraph,  disconcerted.  "  I  was  thinking  oi 
all  this  grandmotherly  rot  and  cosseting  that  is  going  on  now 
What's  the  result  of  it?  Discontent  and  strikes  I  Keep  th( 
high  hand  of  the  people,  I  say,  and  of  the  subject  nations.  1 
they  don't  behave  themselves,  shoot!  " 

"  The  British  Tory  stands  gallantly  to  his  guns;  it  is  a  pitj 
he  hasn't  the  pluck  to  face  the  times  nnd  adapt  himself,"  th( 
prince  observed.  "  The  problems  that  modem  men  and  -  omci 
have  to  face  are  not  to  be  solved  with  powder  and  shot.  Thi 
modem  spirit  cannot  be  shot  down,  but  your  fine  old  Tor: 
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I'rni'-JT.L  terras*  r.j,r  ^■'rt "" 

are  cobwebbed  with  prcjud  .-p    „..  i  i  ""'*  ^"'°» 

co..it  hiH  own  HappTCic  ^;;;ciTi^     '^  "^ 

servatism  is  the  malady  that  makp/ i  7  J    ^''*  **""" 

in  social  stagnation.  a^a„tru;«tare7rr'".^^^ 
arise,  urging,  with  threats  of  destruction     h^   "^     "'■    P'"''"'^' 
sity  for  reform."  ''tructiun.  the  imperative  neces- 

Pa7tv  ^'l  V     V°?''^^  '  ^^"'*  ^"'^-^  •^"o-  -hatTmean  by Tt" 
Party  politics  don't  attract  me-  thev  am  A..  *         T    ^ 

either  side,  far  from  disinterested  "  '""^  '^'""  "" 

"Oh.  as  to  disinterested."  Strelletzen  exclaimed  "m„r,i,-  j 
impresses  the  world  with  fin.  expressions  Irrilreldtss 
but  in  the  practical  details  of  lii..  it  i-  .pif  infl,rwl  ?  ' 
dominates  in  all  parties.  A^.tocia^D^oor  tTd^t  Td 
Labour  'Sociocracy'  alon.  is  bound,  a.  -.veil  as  pkdged  to 
rule  m  the  interests  of  the  whole.  1  an:  a  '  Soc  ocrat '  If  I 
am  guilty  of  self-interest  I  break  my  covenant  with  my  party 

witness"  atinTme-Vn°"'    'I^  *^^'"  "^*  '^  ^^''^'  i"'^  -^ 
witness  against  me;  therefore,  so  long  as  I  stand  a  '  Sociocrat ' 

ZJlu  '"r-^^'*  ^  ^^^^*  '^  "^^-    To  that  extent  you  may 
Se  anh^'T''*    '^''  ^"  ^*^^'  ^^^^^^^^  o^  principles" 
stool     He  r     r..'  "'T'P"  '"'^  ^"*  ^°^  «"  the  piano 
ntact  ?v  tr         ?°''  ^'!?-  P'"'"'^^  '^'''  «''^^"«1  r'-"i"dices 
h  n    *^.         u  "''P^''  expedient  of  refusing  to  consider  any- 
thing that  might  upset  them.  ^ 

nllv"'\r  ^^'^'^:"  '"'^  «W  Emery,  "that  'Thinking  Imperi- 
Sy^"""""'  *°  '"'"''  '^''^'''^  '''  «™«"^ents  to  the  ma- 

fJl^^T^""  *^'"^'"  St'^"^*^^'^  concluded  for  him,  with  a 
twmkle  at  his  own  paradox.  "  The  financier  pulk  the  strings 
tor  his  own  profit,  and  the  Jingo  Puppets  dance." 

Mrs.  Pratt,  who  was  sitting  at  the  window  looking  up  at 
'wff^'  «"^,f  "ly ,  «t«rtled  them  here  with  an  exclamation: 
What  was  that?"  she  cried. 

"  What?  "  they  demanded  in  concert,  following  the  direction 
01  ner  eyes. 

"  Something  white  floated  past  the  window." 
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"The  Angel  of  Peace,"  Seraph  suggested,  with  his  littli 

tee-hee.  •  u  v 

Adnam  went  to  the  window  in  his  deliberate  way,  with  hi 
hands  in  his  pockets,  and  looked  out.  "  I  see  nothing,"  he  said 
"  It  was  a  pigeon,  perhaps,  or  a  sea-gull." 

"  No,  much  smaller,"  fahe  rejoined. 

"A  ^'^ather  then." 

"Tli  White  Feather  of  the  Peace  Party,"  slipped  froi 
Seraph  before  he  could  save  himself. 

The  prince  bowed  an  ironical  acknowledgment  of  the  con 

pliment  implied. 

"  It  looked  like  a  flake  of  snow,"  Mi?.  Pratt  said  in  a  tor 
that  made  the  words  ominous. 

"But  why  should  that  alarm  my  lady?"  old  Emery  aske 
with  a  reassuring  smile. 

She  shivered.    "  I  don't  know,"  ,he  said.    "  I  am  alarmed, 
think — because  I  am  alarhied.' 

Her  husband  looked  at  her  with  an  anxious  puckering  ( 
his  forehead;  he  was  always  fearful  of  any  shock  to  her,  si 
vas  so  fragile.  Her  brother  also  looke  1  at  her,  a  keenly  inqui 
mg  look;  ho  knew  her  for  a  sensitive,  and  suspected  a  flash 
lucidity.  The  glances  of  husband  and  brother  were  momcntai 
and  satisfied  neither  of  them;  but  in  view  of  her  agitation  th 
decided  with  one  accord  to  change  the  subject  as  the  best  thu 
to  soothe  and  divert  her. 

"You  were  saying—?"  old  Emery  began-  to  give  the  pnn 

ft  Ipfln 

"  I  was  going  to  say  to  Adnam,  as  a  parting  avuncul 
valediction— ri-eJ.'"  he  broke  off,  laughing— "  what  a  conca 
nation!  But  what  I  want  to  say  is  that  I  am  going  away  wi 
a  weight  off  my  mind.  I  have  fc  -nd  a  nephew  and—"  he  v 
going  to  say  heir,  but  changed  his  mind  and  repeated—' 
nephew  after  my  own  heart.  You  and  I,  Adnam,  are  the  li 
men  left  of  our  old  and  honourable  race " 

"We  need  not  be,"  Adnam  interrupted  in  all  seriousne 
"  We  can  both  marry,  you  know." 

Seraph,  the  worldly  wise,  sniggered  at  him  for  an  ass.  J 
elders  smiled.    They  understood  the  disinterested  generosity 

youth. 

"  One  of  us  will  marry  happily,  I  hope,"  his  uncle  answer 
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-ent.  with  regard  to  your  work     V      I'"'""  '  =""•     '*'"'•  *'"^ 
-♦.    «dvico    is,   Ko   on   Z,r   K        .  "'•'  ^'*'*-'""  ^■•'"'  «"J 

/hether  you  wiS^::;'  b^^^^rK^:;  t' .::  ;;:r";'  r-  '^•"^'""'• 

or  not.  the  probability  i,  that  v,       v       ?  .      ""•■  ^""""'^ 

to  work  for  the  workiL-man     U  I      7^'  '"'  '"  "  ''*"^'ti"» 

housed  well,  fed  am     Ued  w!n    ""^''      '"  '"'■'  ^'^'''^  '"''  ^"  »- 
rational  fun.     I  M  eve  that  tlu'  "''     '""'"  '''^  ^"''  «''"^'-  '^^ 
a  gift  of  God  as  lifHtVl       If  i, '""'"'',.'"  ""'"^   '""  "^  "'"•^^^ 
a  man  of  the  power  T  Ijoy    :tlr'r'''7'^  "'  ''"  "^*'  ''"^ 
means  to  develop  the  best  "ha til        V-''   '  ?"'-^'^'^  "*'  '^° 
spiritual  8ide  of  his  na^r-      1       ..   '  '""'•~^'»^'  h'f^'l"'r.   the 
than  wrong,  they  1  stful-  tl      ""'/■"I"''"-^  "-  worse 
can  alter  them  LSdo  not  '  Tkn        "/'  '^  "'"'"  ^'"•«^'  -1»° 
that  what  these  peopt  Z^  enjo  Z  t"'    n""'*'  "'•^^''•'^'^• 
degrading  form  of  pleasure  or  vieo      v    ''""       '"'"^  '"  ''"'"« 
them.     But  the  accusation  I     \\         \''^'  *'"^'  "*  '"""^  of 
people'  alone     Ther]1u«t  "?  ^"  ^'^'"«""^'  ^^  '  ^heso 

as  Another;  butlt'^e'lh  f  irn;;:;;:'  T^7  "'  ^^  ^^'- 
under  less  repulsive  condiH.     "'""^y'/lu.  wallowinp  :..     one 

The  people  wh'o" tritu^lly'go"  1^;  tSvri:?-  ^r''''^''^" 
vicious  tasto  in  the  midst  of  tvervTll  n  '^  ■"^"'''''  'Y" 
wealth  can  procure   fl^    ,-,L      *''^'^/''-""t  appointn.Pnt  that 

.c.  and  more  hopolc.,,  for  Trhlv,  1„ ,  '"'"^T''""-  '" 
more  promising  And  "l  J  ,  "'"'  '"  "'°  "'"""  "  "f™ 
".any  of  ,h™,  ,h.„  .heir  JaL  s    ir "^  Th,'''!"f  "*, 

^^  But  on  what  lines ! »  Adnam  ask.  I 

.kelSlVio:  of"chl''"''o?.fr  "'■  "T"''^-  "■■'*  ''  "- 

le.m-and  go  to  thf  people!",*'.^" '™' '"' '°°"°"- "'' 

On  the  way  hack  to  the  house,  the  brother  and  sister  Jr.pped 
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behind,  arm  in  arm;  the  others,  thinking  that  they  miffht  hav* 
■omo  last  words  to  Bay  to  each  other,  left  them  to  themselTes 

8trelletzen  noticed  old  Emery  walking  ahead  with  his  sons 
"  I  call  that  a  man,"  ho  said,  "  built  to  enjoy  a  hundred  yean 
in  perfect  health  of  body  and  mind." 

"Oh,  I  hope  so,"  Ursula  ejaculated  fervently. 

"  You  did  well  for  yourself,  little  sister,"  he  said 

She  pressed  his  arm.  "  And  you  approve  of  my  boy  ? "  she 
•aid.    "You  will  stand  by  my  boy,  whatever  happens?" 

"  Adnam  has  the  making  of  a  man  in  him,  and  a  leader  o 
men,"  he  said  thoughtfully. 

"How  a  leader?"  she  asked. 

"  His  will  be  spiritual  power,  developed  by  moral  rectitude 
the  only  lasting  power  in  the  universe." 

"  I  am  uplifted  I  "  she  exclaimed.  "  But  you  will  stand  b; 
him?" 

"  I  could  not  fail  him  if  I  would,"  Strclletzen  answered.  "  I 
will  be  for  him  to  stand  by  me.  He  has  in  him  the  making  o 
by  far  the  bigger  man  of  the  two." 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 


1(. 


That  evening  old  Emer; ,  alone  with  Adnam  and  his  '"'fe,  sil 
ting  in  his  big  armchair  by  the  big  wood  fire  in  ♦be  h;  i,  aske^ 
for  music. 

It  happens  often,  when  one  phase  of  our  lives  is  about  t 
close  and  another  to  begin,  that  the  regular  habits  of  the  clot 
ing  phase  become  irksome,  the  pleusures  we  have  cared  fo 
most,  suddenly  pall.  It  is  a  kindly  ordering  this,  which  make 
the  change  no  wrench,  neither  a  pain  nor  a  pleasure  but  a 
effect,  to  which,  even  when  we  would  rather  not  have  it  so,  w 
are  reconciled  before  we  know  whither  it  tends. 

Mrs.  Pratt  was  a  cultivated  mtisician.  Her  heart  was  i 
her  music,  anl  her  talent  was  pronounced.  Adnam  had  ii 
herited  it,  and  to  make  music  together  had  been  the  recreatio 
of  their  own  lives  since  his  boyhood,  and  the  delight  of  h 
father;  who  knew  enough  to  appreciate  although  he  could  n( 
perform.     But  that  evening  neither  of  them  cared  to  pla; 
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They  wero  willing  and  did  their  host  hnf  *u  ■ 
^nd  the  performance  whh  life  L  n  "  n "  ""'  '  ''''^'*^' 
another  waa  taken  out  and  eitC  ".„  ?  !  "^  .avourite  after 
and  found  stale;  until  at  ast  rr/ iw/'  ''f  "'  ""«*•  '"  ^""^ 
•cem  to  be  in  the  mood  to';  ^ht  I  o  t^  TT"^ '  "  '^«  •^''"'» 
can.^eep  in  tune.     We  mu^t'^^ive  irul, ""''  '"^  ^"''  ''^"«'» 

indul^e^^i^.tLTa^VXirTt^l'"  "'?  ^-^^  — ^ 
another  time.     Kut  eoufdvou  L  "''''•    "  Another  time. 

-y-on,  It'-beenr^^lri^m/re^InV  ?  ^^^ 
hear  your  mother  atrik*.  the  oho  J.  f  '^"•^-  ^  "*'♦''"  to 
triumphant  .  .  .  «Eeho  tl  clr^'lV""'  ^''^  «"''  ^--«. 
death!"'  '      ^"'y    »tl  .  .  .  True,    true    till 

Ho  raised  his  fine  old  face  ami  h    ^ 
Ursula  saw  that  it  shone  i^  plendeit^ar^thTf"  ^' r""''  «"^ 
havmR  laid  hin  record  do«n  at  thn  M  o    '^  °^  °"«  *•">• 

benediction.  "  Well  don.Th  ^    ^""^^  ^^"*'  '«<^«'ve8  the 

stnfcl;Ve7p:lintn"otron:';^^r'^  «^  ^^«  P'-.  and 
brilliancy  aJS  pr^S-  but  A^  "'"'  ''1''*  ^"  accustomed 
bling  and  her  l^:^  m  of'Zs^The"'  f  ^"  *"''"- 
to  her  aid  nerved  him,  and  t-^  cJlZ  Iv  '"'^'"'*  *°  ^•^'"<= 
and  sang,  with  all  the  consolation  th^t'h  .'  T  '"  ^''  ^'°''"' 
to  offer  her.  expressed  in^ S    1^  ;:! '^  '"  ^^^  ^^^ 

utesa^r"h7mlctr^d"rntl,^^^  ^'^  ^^  -- 
punctuate  his  thou/htrtheytitH.'^  """'  ^''"^^  ^  ^^  ^° 

that?"  ^'  '*''  '^^  ^^"*'  "y««-  But  now-you  warmed  to 
answe^."^°""  "''™  *°  ''^^^^"^  *!>«*  Pleases  you."  Ursula 
Dea7Ma::i;  0':"^;?.  ^^"^'^  "°*  -"'^  ^^ ^  ^^ould  like  the 

finglrin^tLtlf  ^^  *'"'  "'°"  '^"^'^"  ""^  ^^^^  — ^^ 
"  Surely— in  music  like  that."  he  answered     «  U  . 
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worthily;  and  my  heart  expands  for  one  glad  moment  in  pum 
gratitude,  in  perfect  love." 

Mother  and  son,  with  the  exchange  of  a  glance  and  withoi; 
a  word,  waked  "  the  sounds  that  cannot  lie "...  No  need  c 
notes;  they  had  the  music  in  their  hearts. 

Ursula's  face  was  bright  when  they  ended.  She  closed  tl 
piano.  Her  hands  wandered  over  it  a  moment  as  if  she  wei 
taking  leave  of  it  with  a  lingering  caress;  then  she  went  1 
her  husband  and  stood  beside  his  chair. 

"  I  am  rather  a  poor  thing  to-night,"  she  said  cheerfully. 

He  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it.  The  recent  parting  fro 
her  brother  was  enough  to  account  for  her  mood. 

"  Well,  well,"  he  said,  "  a  good  night's  rest—    You  must  f 

to  bed."  ,  ,  , 

He  opened  the  door  for  her,  and  watched  her  go  up  tl 
broad  dark  staircase,  leaning  on  her  young  son's  arm.  Th( 
he  returned  to  his  chair  and  took  up  his  book,  a  smilingly  co 
tented,  happy  man. 

She  and  Adnam  did  not  have  their  usual  time  together 
her  sitting-room  that  night.     He  persuaded  her  to  take  I 
father's  advice  and  go  straight  to  bed.     They  parted  at  h 
bedroom  door,  parted  merrily.     As  she  said  good-night,  s 
held  him  off  with  her  hands  on  his  shoulders  and  looked  at  hi 

"You  are  an  uncommonly  good-looking  fellow,  Adnan 
she  said,  summing  up  the  result  of  her  inspection.        ^^ 

"You  see  me  for  the  first  time  to-night,  I  suppose, 

fins  W6F6Q  • 

"  I  begin  to  know  you  for  the  first  time,  I  think,"  she  sa 

They  kissed  and  separated. 

Adnam  went  to  his  room,  opened  his  window  wide,  a 
looked  out  at  the  weather.  He  was  not  anxious,  he  only  wani 
to  see  what  it  was  like.  The  firmament  was  resplendent  -v 
the  cold  white  glitter  of  a  myriad  stars.  It  was  freezing  ha 
and  the  night  air  was  intensely  still,  not  a  twig  moved.  Adna 
shivering,  closed  the  window.  He  had  had  a  long  day  and  v 
tired  out,  mentally  and  physically,  and— an  unusual  thing 
him,  for  it  was  early  still,  and  he  generally  sat  up  late  in 
room,  busy  with  his  books— he  went  to  bed  at  once,  and  i 

sound  asleep.  .     ^u       v.* 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  he  awoke— at  least,  he  thoughi 
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was  the  middle  of  th«  mVi,*-   t 

been  sleeping  ^i^ ^: .':^^VZ:j':^l^  'f  K  ?'  ^^' 
him;  It  was  intense.  He  thouirhr^ri: •  -^  """^^  ^^^  '^"sed 
sotte.  Glass  is  brittlefn  such  fw  T?  ^'""«««'  ^«^'^- 
One  comfort,  the  houses  were  safr  '  """u"^  '^'  '^''^''  «t«°d? 
sure  of  his  hot-beds  Thire  was'  """^J*  ""^  ^^  "^«  P'^"^ 
deed,  no  time;  for  he  was  under  thr^I'  ''''^'  '''^'  ^"- 
fast  asleep,  before  he  was  weU  awa£    '^°*'"  '^'^^  °^  ^^-°' 

The  next  time  he  opened  his  pvps  +!,» 
the  room.    Son,e.h,-„g  h'd  nfu^  htawUh  f  2«  ™  ""  t 
—what  was  it?    He  was  Pnn«n;„  ""  witn  a  start,  wide  awake 

something  gone  w7ong  SeXTl  Po'r  th  7"  ""'  '''''''''  «^ 
discovered  his  brother's  weaknL  T,  u  .  ^  ^""'^  ^™^  ^'"^6  he 
before  had  he  .-f  ^rbeTu'nThe^tt'r^^^  ^-•- 
asleep,  drunk  or  sober.    His  first  i^^T  ""^^  ""'^^  «^*« 

^0  to  him.  but  he  changeul^s  mtrThe%!"  ''  ^^^"P  «"^ 
over,  and  obviously  nothing  un  owarj  had  7""' ^™' T 
would  have  been  roused  before  Anvl.u^^"''^'  "^  ^'^ 
to  be  done  now.  He  looked  at  "he  dock  and  tad  "^^^^^^^ 
to  enjoy  the  warmth  of  b;«  ^Ia       *  i  u  •  '''^^  "P  ^'^  '""'d 

as  soon  as  he  notiVpr?  +Iia  ^o**  •  •  ,  "'"  "°^  see.  Almost 
that  he  could  not  r^  s.  ™T^°f  "  '"=?''"  '"  "<"■"»  '■i"' 
strated  with  hta,e  rforl^Sl^-  If  °f  "  '"''•  °"''  f"™" 

blolg    andVA  '  P^^^^«^*^-'  "o-  there  was  a  blizza'S 
on  Se  tinlVpLlr"  '^^^^^'^  ^^^''""^^'^  ^^  *^«  P«"--^ 

hasttthrwhlr/^  i''"''^^^'   ^'''^^"^"^  ^*  J^'^^elf  for  his 

."tXtiT'^^LS,"'  *^"  "^  ™  -"- "'' 

H«  hand,  wore  numbed  with  the  cold,  and  he  made  for  the 
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hearth  in  the  hall  when  he  went  downstairs.  His  father,  liberal 
in  all  things,  had  heaped  up  the  logs  the  night  before,  and  they 
were  still  smouldering.  Adnam  put  fresh  ones  on,  and  had 
just  got  the  bellows,  when  there  came  from  without  a  sudden 
startling  cry.  Tt  was  his  own  men  clamouring  at  the  front  door, 
to  which  they  had  come  because  it  was  nearest.  Adnam  flung 
it  wide,  and  was  greeted  with  a  shout. 

"  Oh  Lord,  sir,  come  outl    Come  and  see  for  yourself!  " 

His  first  thought  was  for  his  men.  "What's  the  matter?" 
he  cried,  "who's  hurt?" 

"No  one,  thank  Godt  But  the  Orchard,  sir — come  and 
see!" 

Good  cause  for  clamour!  The  Orchard  looked  as  if  it  had 
been  given  ovet  from  sundown  till  daylight  to  fiends  bent  on 
destruction.  The  bell  glasses  had  been  smashed  to  atoms  and 
the  young  plants  under  them  trampled  in  the  dirt.  The  lids 
of  the  hot-beds  had  been  pulled  off  and  broken,  and  their  con- 
tents torn  up  by  the  roots  and  scattered  about.  The  hot-houses 
were  a  litter  of  broken  glass  and  dying  vegetables.  The  heat 
had  been  turned  off  and  the  taps  turned  on  to  complete  the 
destruction.  Where  the  water  had  been  flowing  for  hours,  there 
was  slush  and  mud  and  cat-ice.  Nothing  that  diabolical 
ingenuity  could  devise  for  the  purpose  had  been  neglected.  Ad- 
nam's  Orchard  was  a  wreck. 

For  the  first  few  minutes  he  stood  and  looked  about  him 
stolidly.    The  poor  boy  was  stunned. 

But  the  merciful  suspension  of  feeling  was  of  short  duration 
The  blow  was  too  severe  for  the  pain  of  it  not  to  be  felt  prettj 
sharply,  but  he  did  not  wince;  and  his  father,  who  joined  hin: 
presently,  brought  out  by  the  clamour,  found  him  with  his  masli 
on,  perfectly  cool,  apparently,  amidst  the  general  consternation 
His  men  clustered  round  him,  but  the  only  expression  they  gave 
to  their  emotion  was  in  their  faces.  They  looked  at  the  havoc 
wrought,  and  they  looked  at  him,  and  waited.  Robert  Bank- 
was  at  his  elbow,  white  with  rage,  but  silent.  Even  the  French 
men,  amazed  and  subdued  by  this  exhibition  of  British  phlepm 
managed  to  contain  themselves,  though  not  for  long.  Thoii 
national  vivacity  got  the  better  of  them,  and  they  soon  drev 
apart,  and  chattered  amongst  themselves  volubly. 

Old  Emery  laid  a  kindly  sympathetic  hand  on  Adnam'i 
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shoulder,  and  looked  about  him.    "Well    well"  Hp  b^h.       i 

again,  sorrowfully,  "Well    well"    Tl,!!  i,     ,       ^        ^'  ""'^ 
*u„  J     •  1        ,   "«".  weij.       I  hen  he  duK  his  stio\c  intn 

the  ground  with  a  thump.    "  Who  Ar^  ^«...  •       .  , 

he  asked  vehemently.  '  ^°"  '""'"'««'  ^'J"""^ »  " 

It  hli  ^r  ''°°''"  ^^''""?  "'''^"^^'  P'^^^tive  because  surprised 
It  had  never  occurred  to  him  that  he  could  have  an  enemy 

"  Or7h^  "^'l  ^7'^'  "°'^  ^"«'  ^h-"'"  his  father  sa  "dryly 
Or  the  work  of  a  man  mad  drunk."  slinnerl  from  A^ 
unawares.     The  suggestion  was  followed  by  a  hotidTom.  "/"! 
suspense  while  his  father  deliberated.    He  would "1  Z^ 

drunkaru3  here."    Adnam  sighed  his  relief 

disa^tt'^'  ?heTi'°"7T'°'  "«\?"'<=kly  at  the  scene  of  the 
disaster.  The  news  met  him  on  his  morning  rounds,  with  a 
generous    addition    of   murder   and    arson    to   the   detail     to 

'mfoThil^lff  T'  t-''"    ^""'l  ^^'"^  ^^^-^-^  *«  h-e  tl 
ZLi    f  ?'T  ^'^  P*'"''*  ""^  ^^"^'  *h«^«  ^'--^s  a  depressing 

absence  of  crime  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  had  never  b^n 
a  poaching  affray  with  loss  of  life  in  his  time,  never  anything 
more  exciting  than  petty  larceny,  or  an  occasional  drunk  an! 
disorderly,  on  which  to  exercise  his  professional  skill  But 
here,  he  gathered,  was  a  chance  for  him;  and  in  he  marched  his 
rotund  person  wobbling  with  official  dignity,  and  in  the  carriage 

he  tVunorb- '"        "  '"""'  '"^^"^^^'^  '^  '^'  h'^h  estimate 

ll.LfT  "''''  ^Portance.    He  brought  handcuffs  and 

was  for  taking  up  everybody.    Adnam  refused  to  give  anybody 

out  the  place  in  charge.     He  professed  absolute  confidence  in 

ready  Prepared  for  planting  divided  the  huts  from  the  part  of 

oL  /'^'?  J.'""^.  ""^^  ^^^"'^^  ^'*h  ^^«««'  «nd  they  had  not 
been  disturbed  during  the  night  for  the  very  good  reason  that 

heir  quarters  were  too  far  from  the  damage  done  for  the  noise 
to  reach  them.     They  knew  nothing  and  suspected  no  one. 

>,o  A     i      ™"^*  ^"^^  somebody,"  Body  protested,  fingering  the 
Handcuffs  suggestively. 

o.  A  f '°?  ^^"  °'^"  business,"  Adnam  burst  out  at  last,  exasper- 
ated by  the  dispute. 
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"This  w  my  bueiness,"  Body  retorted,  showing  the  hanrl 
cuffs,  and  sl'encing  Adnam  with  the  fact.  "  If  it's  not  one  o 
your  own  men,  or  all  of  'em,  it's  because  of  'em.  They're  foi 
eigners;  I  know  it  myself.  And  nobody  'ereabouts  will  put  u 
wi'  'aving  'em  'ere.    It  isn't  likely." 

"  Oh,  then  that  was  why  you  wrecked  my  Orchard,"  Adnai 
answered  politely,  as  though  enlightened  and  obliged. 

"I,  sir?"  Body  exclaimed,  aghast  at  the  suggestion.  "I'l 
just  telling  you." 

"Save  yourself  the  trouble,  then.  I  don't  want  to  know. 
Body  scratched  his  head,  and  produced  an  idea.  "You'i 
for  compounding  a  felony,  perhaps?"  he  observed  sarcasticall; 
"  I'm  for  being  let  alone,"  said  Adnam.  "  Go  and  arrest  tli 
rector.  He's  to  blame.  If  he'd  done  his  duty  and  civilise 
the  heathen  hereabouts,  such  a  thing  would  never  ha\ 
happened." 

Body  went  off  in  dudgeon  and  took  Leonard  Pettiblock  an 

Luke  Banks  in  charge,  on  suspicion,  for  that  they  had  bee 

heard  to  use  dangerous  epithets  on  the  subject  of  foreigner 

likely  to  excite  to  a  breach  of  the  peace.    He  marched  them  o 

with  the  whole  village  in  their  wake,  seething  with  indignatio 

every  one  feeling  the  shame  on  themselves  of  the  shamefi 

handcuffs  on  the  young  men's  wrists.    But  there  was  not 

tittle  of  evidence  against  them.    Their  time  on  the  night  of  tl 

outrage  was  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  arid  their  incendiai 

language,  the  point  on  which  Body  relied  for  their  committi 

proved  a  point  in  their  favour;  for  the  squire-magistrates  hi 

no  love  for  foreigners  themselves,  and  no  objection  to  stroi 

language  against  such  an  un-English  proceeding  as  the  emplo 

ment  of  them  on  the  land.    So  the  accused  were  marched  ba^ 

to  the  village  in  triumph,  with  songs  and  shouts,  popular  hero* 

whose  presence  at  the  Brabant  Arms  drew  an  increase  of  custo 

to  add  to  the  already  thriving  business  done  at  that  respectal 

house.    And  poor  Body,  upbraided  for  his  oflBciousness  ai 

despised  for  his  failure,  was  made  to  suffer  enough  to  redu 

his  weight  many  pounds  avoirdupois,  the  loss  of  which 

bitterly  lamented,  while  at  the  same  time  making  profit  of  it 

evidence  of  what  a  man  may  expect  "for  doing  of  his  dutj 

The  incident  added  painfully  to  Adnam's  perplexities.    1 

felt  it  laid  upon  him  imperatively  to  see  to  it  that  the  innoce 
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were  not  made  to  suffer  for  thn  o-,„-if„  u-i 
there  was  the  guilty  !«  L  Tj  A^'  ^^'^''  "*  **'"  ««™«  t'^^^ 
relief  from  doub  and  s^p  cTon  1h  ^"r  f  ^'^^  ^'  ^'^'  '^' 
truth.  After  his  int  r^^^'^rn  b1  l1  "'  ^""•"*^  *^« 
direct,  and  found  him  in  bed  On  the  tn'hl  ""'"*  u"  ^"'"^P^ 
a  guttering  candle  still  alight  toV  tLir  ^,'"'^^  ^°"'^'^  ""'^ 
night  before.  Seraph  was  rnsens  b,e  His  t  "'^  T^  ^'« 
his  forehead  puckered;  he  looked  1  ke.  ^  '  •'''"'  ^''^'^"''^' 

lay  outside  the  coverlet.  tl^tal^fp^LTpwrrdT'lt''"''  ""Z 
m  places  and  there  was  earth  on  it.  doUedTtb  blood  ""  '"' 

Adnam  tried  to  rouse  him    but  l,o  J,  j      .         . 
sleep  off  the  effect  of  h"  potattV  a,t^  he'or  f'  '''  H"!f  *" 
wringing  a  groan  from  him.     What  was  to  bo  i^  'TT^'l  "^ 
undressed   and   decently   nnt    "  "f  ^^^  *"  be  done  ?    Get  him 

Adnam  stripped  oHhe^fotLs     sILT™:    /'if   ',"*   ^'j'"^- 
\\  len  he  moved  Seraph  to  undress  him    he  foun,l  t>,„t  l, 

tne  garden.     With  the  Btone  went  a  dnmnini  pioeo  of  cvidnn^ 
aeamst  h,,  brother.     That  was  a  relief.    But  hL  1"!  f"' 

Se°'S  the' w-° ?  "'  °^  "^  ''™'  "'"'"  ■■■'  ^'f-PpS  .-k 
.1,         ™  V'""!""  "'do  open  to  air  the  room,  which  wn. 

Plastered  the  cuts,  ho  saw  to  tho  room.     The  bottles  ho  Ioeko,l 

St-  '  TT-  *°  **  *"='■  ""■  A"*"™  *i*''J  MWnB 
■ncn  at  the  top.  Any  ouo  seeing  Seraph  now  would  think  he 
™  sleeping  naturally,  and  Adnam  left  him,  believing  hto 
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He  returned  to  the  Orchard  to  see  what  the  men  were  about. 
They  had  set  themselves  to  work,  and  had  already  made  a 
clearance.  The  state  of  the  weather  left  little  hope  of  saving 
anything ;  the  plants  were  too  delicate  to  stand  exposure  to  such 
a  temperature.  The  sky  was  low  end  sombre,  the  wind  bitter, 
and  there  was  a  threat  of  more  snow.  As  Adnam  returned  to 
the  house,  a  flake  like  a  white  feather  was  blown  towards  him. 
He  remembered  his  mother's  fancy  of  the  day  before. 

She  met  him  in  the  hall.  "Oh,  Adnam!"  she  exclaimed 
under  her  breath,  holding  her  hands  tight  clasped  together  lest 
iihe  should  wring  them. 

He  kissed  her.  "Don't  distress  yourself,  mother,"  he  said 
cheerfully.  "The  Orchard's  there  still,  and  the  men  are  be- 
having splendidly.  We  shall  have  everything  going  again  in 
a  week.  And  nobody  is  hurt,  you  know,  so  it  might  have  been 
worse." 

Nobody  hurt  1  Dear  Adnam,  that  was  so  like  him !  It  con- 
soled her  more  to  ''now  him  so  minded,  to  see  him  facing  the 
calamity  so  bravely,  than  any  attempt  he  might  have  made  to 
reassure  her  as  to  the  extent  of  his  loss  could  have  done. 

Breakfast  was  waiting,  and  presently  old  Emery  came  in. 
"  Where's  Seraph? "  he  said.    " Has  he  gone  to  Pointz? " 

"No,"  Adnam  answered.     "He's  in  bed.    Got   a  chill  or 
sorrething.     Bed  is  the  best  place  for  a  chill  in  such  weather." 
"  It's  a  bad  one  that'll  keep  him  there,"  his  father  said. 
"  He  ought  to  have  the  doctor,"  Mrs.  Pratt  decided. 
"On  no   account,"   Adnam   exclaimed  peremptorily.     The 
doctor  might  put  two  and    wo  together. 

His  mother  stared  at  him,  startled  by  his  peremptonness. 
He  had  never  before  spoken  to  her  in  such  a  tone.  And  the 
tone,  she  knaw,  was  not  for  her;  she  saw  that  in  his  face; 
but  it  meant  something.  This  was  a  day  to  look  out  for  signs 
and  tokens.  The  atmosphere  was  loaded  with  portents — if  only 
she  could  read  theml 

Adnam,  seeing  her  disturbed,  assumed  his  accustomed 
stolidity.  ''Toast,  father?"  he  said,  handing  him  the  toast 
rack,  then  to  his  mother:  "Seraph  can't  stand  a  fuss,  you 
know.  He's  sleeping  now.  A  good  sleep  is  the  best  doctor, 
He's  just  the  opposite  of  the  Old  Gentleman  when  he  is  sick— 
anything  but  a  saint." 
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let  him  be."  ^'  ^"^  '  ^^«'    ^^  said.    "Best 

countenanced  the  discussion Tf  .      i  "  ^'''^  '''«'«y«  ^'s- 

not  n,ovTte  he  w«  .It  Tn".'  ""  *"  Tu'^"'"*-    "«  '«"' 
attempt  to  .mile     iTdaiS  L  "    T"^  ■""  "'*  '  "^'^ 

hoJf/r.JX?,«»^,-  »o-  ..ro„«  ,e„,"  he  .„,„,^ 

"  You  shall  have  it  at  once  "  rHp  aaiA     "  a    j 
be  lit.     You  won't  stir  out  of  b  J  to  dav   tl    "^"^  n  "  ™"'* 
seen  Adnam?"  ^'  ^  ^"P^"    ^^a^e  you 

"  Not  this  morning." 

hu^tZh^l^A"^""  ^'"P^  ""^  '"P°'*^  that  he  had  a  chill 
out  deraph  had  not  seen  AdnAm     T»,«  a-  ' 

her.     What  did  it  r^L^T   tu  V     ^  discrepancy  startled 

puzz'ed  ^^''^  ^''  ^""^  «"^  '««^«d  ^*  it,  evidently 

''  You  have  had  an  accident,"  she  said. 
An  accident— yes,"  he  answered,  warilv  accentinir  t»,«  c, 
.e.tion.     Seeing  that  she  waited,  ex^ecti^  an  exp k^S^^^^^^^^^ 

wit^moti',I*and  kT  w  ""r^  ^""P^'^  «^°««'  «»  ««dden 
thllr  aT  ^    bedaubed  with  mud,  outside  the  door,  placed 

^ne/    Sh"e         "'•'!? "u^  ^^°*^  ^^  ^  *«^-  downst^iranl 
pW       u  r      'ecognised  them  for  the  ones  he  had  worn  the 

neart.    Patent-leather  evening  shoes  in  such  a  state-?    When 
wnite  fingers  shrinking  like  a  cat's  paw  from  water  with  evident 
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reluctance  to  touch  them,  carried  them  down  to  her  sittinj 
room,  and  burnt  them.  , 

Adnam  coming  in  hours  afterwards  found  her  sitting  m  hi 
high-backed  abbess  chair,  her  hands  on  the  carved  arms  i 
her  favourite  attitude,  her  eyes  on  thr  fire. 

"What  a  horrid  smell,"  he  said,  "what  have  you  bee 

burning?"  ,   i    i  • 

"  The  shoes  Seraph  wore  last  night,"  she  answered,  lookir 
up  at  him  and  shaking  her  head.  "  You  left  them  to  enlighti 
the  whole  household  comme  pieces  de  conviction.  There  is  r 
capacity  for  crooked  dealing  in  that  fresh-air,  straightforwai 
mind  of  yours,  dear  son.  You  would  make  a  poor  intrigant 
Adnam  sat  down  without  a  word  and  stared  into  the  fir 
The  game  of  Concealment  was  up  so  far  as  his  mother  was  co 
cemed.  There  was  no  baffling  her  penetration  once  she  was  ( 
the  right  track ;  besides,  concealment  and  dec  eption  are  not  tl 
same  thing  in  buch  a  case.  He  would  not  deceive  her,  ai 
she  knew  it,  and  waited  for  him  to  reflect  and  choose  li 

word^  ^ 

His  first  generous  impulse  was  to  defend  his  enemy.  It 
not  80  bad  as  it  seems,"  he  said.  "  He  was  drunk,  mad  drun 
He  gets  so  sometimes,  and  does  not  know  what  he  is  doinj 

"I  have  heard  that  drink  gives  a  man  the  courage  to 
things  he  would  not  dare  to  do  when  he  is  sober,  things  he  h 
a  mind  to  do,  if  he  dared,"  she  replied.     "  The  taps  were 
turned  on  last  night  and  the  Orchard  flooded.    When  we  w( 
there  yesterday,  I  noticed  that  Seraph  struck  every  tap 
passed  with  his  stick,  as  if  he  had  a  grudge  against  it.    I  dov 
not  the  mischief  was  already  brewing  in  his  mind." 

"Why  should  he  want  to  injure  me?"  Adnam  exclaim 
more  hurt  by  the  unkindness  than  by  the  loss  of  his  labour. 

She  slightly  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  I  don't  suppose  he  knows—  Drunken  men  don't  know  wl 
they  do,"  Adnam  repeated.    "I  cannot  think  him  to  blame.' 

There  was  a  pause  during  which  they  both  sat,  pursui 
their  separate  trains  of  thought. 

"If  he  does  not  know,"  she  said  at  last,  "he  must  be  t< 
He  will  at  least  know  if  the  idea  of  wrecking  the  Orchard  e 
entered  his  head— if  he  ever  thought  of  such  a  thing— imagii 
himself  doing  it.    It  should  be  a  lesson  to  him  to  control 
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mediiatioDH  of  his  heart,  as  well  as  thr.  ,r ,,  i      /  .  • 
It  might,  with  this  propensity  that  U^tJ     ;:  ."    t  """l'- 
next  time,  and  no  merov  shown  him      I  '  ^  "'"^^" 

"And  my  father  r' AZr  a^d.      ""  '""  '"  '"^- ' 
'  I  agree  with  you  there,"  she  answonvl      «'  t 
to  be  done  by  i„mo,i„«  ,h.  know    rf,;,„„    ,™ '"  "»  """'• 
and  ,h«mo.    Hi,  heart  would  be  broken  "    Sh,n,    i^   i  ^''Z 

;bo^..    Therfu^bV^or^tlliendl'l^^^^ 

the  consequence  if-I  can't  make  up  my  min  1     tIii  ,  ! 

Serg.h-al,  you  know.     Then  lea^/mo  to^h!  k  an    pry"''"' 
Her  agitation  passed  off  as  she  listened  to  tl."  V     ."        ^ 

shown  strength  of  character,  determination  and  fobearance!:^ 
qualities  to  rejoice  a  mother's  heart.  Would  any  one  laTel^ 
better  m  his  place?    It  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  ihe  n-entl 

When  they  separated  she  was  quite  herself  a^ain  and 
Adnam  left  her  feeling  satisfied  on  her  account,  and  sustained 
and  comforted  by  her  counsel.  sustained 

In  spite  of  a  bad  cold.  Seraph  was  up  and  at  wc.  ^crain  next 
day  In  the  evening,  after  supper,  he  came  in  from  Point"' n 
a  ubdant  mood  He  looked  very  spruce  in  his  riding  su  t  wiih 
h  s  hat  and  whip  in  his  hand.    Adnam  also  had  just  come  in 

JltZoph/'"  ""'^  '''  ''"^'^  '^'  ^"  ^-  *--^-  «^- th"- 
"What  do  you  think  happened  to-day?"  Seraph  began  as 

meTo  th/"'""'  ;''  \^"'  '"'^^^  ^™'-"*  dete'tiv.  Todv 
wh^m  1  ^""'  ''^  ^^^  ""'  "  ^«"""*  ^''  ^he  arrest  of- 
the  crime  "17  ^"T'' ^ •^'^"""  ^"^«"  ^^^^"^^^-  P-«  ^or 
defrauTfL  ""^  ^''  °^"  ^'^^"^'  ^'«  "^^^^^^  being  to 

There  was  a  moment's  dumb  amazement,  then  old  Emery 
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cxdnimcd.  "Weill  well!"    Mm.  Pratt  uttered  an  inarticulate 
nrotest,  and  Adnam  laujyhed  frankly.  .     ,  ..    ^  .%. 

"  The  squire  asked  Body  how  ho  had  ascertained  that  the 
Onhard  was  insured,"  Seraph  proceeded.  "  Body's  jaw 
dropped.  He  had  not  oscertained.  Ho  had  taken  it  for 
granted;  worked  it  all  out  in  h'*  own  num-skull.  I.  bo.uff 
present,  and  happening  to  know  that  the  produce  was  not 
insured,  intervened;  and  Body  retired,  evidently  with  a  very 
bad  opinion  of  a  young  man  who  had  let  slip  the  chance  of 
providing  himself  with  an  excellent  motive  for  ccmmittmg  a 

''"'"Was  your  produce  not  insured,  Adnam  i "  old  Emery  asked 

*^"Mt'  was   not."   Adnam   answered.     His    father   expresso,! 
amazement  with  a  gesture.     "I  didn't  think  of  it.'    Adnam 

added  for  his  information.  ,  ,  .     ,    ,        ,  vi„     TTn 

This  plain  statement  siknced  his  father  for  a  little.    He 
considered  the  matter  in  all  its  bearings,  then  he  said  decidedly: 
"  I'm  to  blame.    I'm  fond  of  talking  about  old  heads  on  young 
shoulders.    I  should  have  remembered  that  boys  will  be  boys. 
I  should  have  supervi  ,ed.    Your  uncle  was  good  at  the  garden- 
ing, but  I  shouldn't  say  that  he  was  a  shrewd  man  of  business. 
I  am.    Yes,  I'm  to  blame,  my  son.    But  I'll  look  into  things 
now  for  you.    lU  ride  into  Closeminster  to-morrow  and  put 
the  whole  thing  on  a  proper  business  footing.    There  must  b( 
no  more  amateur  experimenting.    There  never  would  have  beer 
if  I  had  realised  your  capacity  for  work-real  work,  seriouslj 
undertaken.     Somehow  I  got  it  into  my  head  at  the  start  tha 
you  were  just  trying  your  wings  before  you  took  flight,  and  I  ^ . 
seemed  to  see  you  playing  with  new  ideas  all  the  time.    No. 
I  see  my  mistake,  and  I'll  ride  into  Closeminster  to-morrow,  an< 
see  to  it  that  you  are  fairly  dealt  with  as  you  deserve. 

He  relapsed  into  thought,  and  no  one  spoke  for  some  time 
Adnam  was  feeling  too  much  to  express  anything  for  th 
moment.  Seraph  stood  flicking  his  legs  with  his  riding  wh. 
and  hunching  his  shoulders.  He  knew  that  he  ought  to  sa 
something,  but  he  could  think  of  nothing  sufficiently  politic 
guard  his  own  interests  and  at  the  same  time  seem  to  gow  tt 
regard  for  his  brother's  which  was  er-pected  of  him.  He  cor 
promised  by  nodding  and  smiling  enigmatically.    His  ste, 
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mother  hfld  obsoned  him  cloaoly  without  npponrinff  to.  Sho 
was  tho  first  to  spoak  and  hor  mmU  showed  Adnam  tho 
direction  of  her  thouRhts.  "How  did  you  know  that  Adnuin 
had  not  insured  his  Orchard  ? "  she  askod. 

"  I,  er  "—Seraph  tce-hee'd— "  I  inferred  it." 

His  father  frowned.  "  Y'ou  have  plenty  to  do  with  insur- 
ance ono  way  and  another,"  ho  said  sternly,  "  why  did  you  not 
advise  your  brother?" 

Several  plausible  excuses  occurred  to  Seru|.li  and  were  re- 
jected. He  remembered  qui  a'cxcusr  s'acciis,-,  and  finally  fell 
back  on  Adnam's  plea:    "I  didn't  think  of  it." 

Old  Emery  grunted.  Ho  saw  tho  diirennee  between  tho 
inadvertence  of  a  boy  like  Adnutn  and  tho  iieKli-t  of  an  exiH'ri- 
enced  man  like  Seraph,  but  his  way  was  lurffc  nnd  laconic.  Ho 
blamed  Seraph  and  Seraph  knew  it;  that  wus  enc.u>rh.  Tho 
weakling  waters  his  position  away  with  u  flood  of  words,  tlio 
strong  man  is  dry.  Ho  expresses  the  attitude  of  his  mind 
without  talk,  and  silently  leaves  his  opinion  to  work  its  way 
home  undisputed. 

Old  Emery  turned  his  back  on  further  discussion,  and 
Seraph  left  tho  hall.  His  stepmother  stood  he.iitating.  Sho 
had  not  spoken  to  him  yet.  Should  she  follow  him  now  and 
get  tho  interview  over?  Sho  de^^ided  not  to.  It  was  getting 
late,  and  if  old  Emery  heard  of  Seraph  b<>ing  closeted  with  her 
at  that  hour,  a  thing  that  had  never  happened  before,  he  might 
be  troubled.  He  would  not  insist  on  knowing  the  reason  if 
she  did  not  tell  him  voluntarily.  Sho  could  rely  on  his 
delicacy,  but  not  on  the  chance  of  his  being  undisturbcl  by 
an  unusual  occurrence,  especially  just  now  when  there  was 
80  much  going  on  that  was  food  for  conjecture.  Once  on  the 
alert  he  was  shrewd  enough,  and  a  trifle  might  set  him  on  tho 
alert  at  any  moment.  She  decided  to  talk  to  Seraph  at  a  more 
convenient  season. 

The  trouble  of  her  mind  with  regard  to  Seraph's  de- 
linquencies betrayed  itself  in  restlessness  and  preoccupation. 
She  was  conscious  that  her  husband  was  obserA'ing  her  closely. 
His  vigilance  when  anything  that  concerned  her  well-being  was 
in  question  never  lapsed.  Sho  hoped  that  Adnam's  misfortiine. 
would  account  to  him  for  her  uneasiness.    If  only  el^  v 

what  to  do  for  the  best!    That  was  the  cry  of  her  hei         .    e 
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felt  sopnrntod  from  hor  husbnnd  by  tho  drondful  sorrot.  Biil 
always,  whi-n  bHo  tried  to  muko  up  her  mind  (tnee  for  nil,  tht 
Bnm<!  tniKif  poHsibilities  presented  thenwelves.  If  tthe  told  him 
he  would  never  be  the  same  man  a  •»;  if  fhe  kept  ba<-k  tin 
kiiowlodjre  Bhe  wouhl  bo  deeeivinp;  h.  ..  Whieh  would  Ihj  Us 
or  worst  ?     She  eould  not  determine. 

She  glided  iiwny  to  her  sitting-room  soon  after  Seraph  hf 
them,  h'ttving  her  huslmm'  and  son  nl  me  together  in  the  hall 
"  T^"  your  mother  not  well  ?  "  v  Id  Emery  asked.     "  She  seem 
uneas        Do  you  know  of  any  speeinl  reason  for  it  ? " 

"  Uc  a:,on  e»  ough,  father,  is  there  not  ? "  Adnam  nnswerc 
diplomatically 

His  father  nodded  his  head  several  times. 
"Perhaps   1   had   better   go   to   her?"   Adnam   suggest.', 
anxious  to  escape  further  questioning. 

"Ay."  his  father,  full  of  reflection,  answered  dcliberatel; 

"That's  the  thing  to  take  hor  out  of  herself— you  and  yoi 

future!"     Significant  nmls  indicated  the  foregone  conclusioi 

Adnam  found  his  mother  sitting  in  her  accup»omed  avi 

by  the  hrnrth.    lie  saw  at  once  that  her  mood  had  chaina 

since  she   l.ft   1   o  hall.     The   anxious   expression   had   gon 

Tho  beautif  1  spirit  within  shone,  expectant,  through  its  pa 

Tofinement  a    through  a  transparent  veil.     There  was  the  rai 

iook  in  her  .yes  of  one  who  is  waiting  for  the  revelation  i 

Reality  in  the  Uncreated  Light.  With  a  background  of  crinis. 

curtain,  sittin;,'  upright  in  her  abbess  chair,  the  'hrk  wood 

which  and  the  black  and  white  of  her  draperies,  accentuated  tl 

ascetic  iwauty  of  her  face — she  looked  like  the  saintly  embot 

ment  of  a  cl  moinesse  of  other  days,  prepared  for  high  co 

ferenco,  awaiting  the  event. 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  Adnam  by  way  of  greeting.  I 
raised  it  to  his  lips,  and,  stepping  back,  sat  down  in  the  ch; 
opposite.  Subdued  into  harmony  with  the  still  atmospnere  tli 
surrounded  her,  grave  and  reverent  as  in  a  saere.^  place,  incaj 
ble  as  well  as  unwilling  to  disturb  the  brooding  mood  tl 
enwrapt  hor,  he  waited,  like  one  with  a  spell  up.  him;  and 
his  attitude  and  in  his  face  something  of  herself  appeared  tl 
was  not  visible  at  ordinary  times. 

The  cloistral  simplicity  of  the  room  showed  dimly  by  1 
light  of  the  one  standard  lamp,  crimson  shaded,  standing  in  1 
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corner  behind  him.  Thoro  wan  a  woo.!  tiro  burning  ,lully  in  tho 
open  firepluc-o.  Wimlown  and  do<,r.  v.m,  tJKht  Hln.t.  and 
ourtain*  clondy  ,lr«wn.  Tb.r,  ,..,uM  U-  ,...  .Irnu^ht;  yet  th.ro 
eamo  tho  ohill.  an  of  u  cold  br..«th  on  han.lM  „,ul  fa,,,  ,s,i,„„„ 
Hhivert-d;  us  n.oth.r'K  vyv^  urvw  tixi.l  au.l  uiiM-ciug.  She 
seemed  to  bo  lisfLiiiuK  iiitnitly. 

"The  Bcu  is  HtrnnK'..ly  insistent  toMUKht."  nhe  suid  ut  last. 
1  hear  it  crashing  on  a  pcblly  U-iu-h." 

"How  can  that  be.  mother <"  he  united.  "This  is  a  snndy 
shore,  and  tho  night  is  still.  Besides,  tlu'  sea  is  too  far  olf  to 
bo  heard  by  us  ut  all,  shut  in  as  we  are,  oven  if  it  wero 
raging." 

She  paid  no  attention  to  what  he  said,  but  gradually  slio 
ceased  to  listen,  and  relapsed  into  thought 

"  Adnam " 

"Yes,  mother." 

*  -  entreat  you  to  remember.  The  power  to  i)rav  may  be 
withdrawn." 

"  I  promised  you,"  he  said.    "  I  will  not  let  it  go." 

"  You  know  what  I  moan,"  she  pursut-d.  "  Not  tho  vulgar 
petition  but  the  attitude  of  mind,  the  inarticulate  direction  of 
the  whole  being  by  the  aspiration  of  the  spirit  upwar<l^:  that 
sublime  yearning  towards  the  Intinito.  that  uplifting  which 
yields  the  rapture  of  perfect  Love,  in  glorious  moments  o* 
communion  with  the  Divine." 

"I  try  to  understand,"  ho  answered  humbly. 

"  Do  not  trj'  to  uxiderstand,"  she  said.  "  There  is  no  imdor- 
standing.  Hold  yourself  ready  to  experience.  Believe  nie,  if 
you  rise  but  once  into  communion  with  the  Power  and  the 
Glory,  you  will  never  let  go  the  hope  of  returning,  though  all 
things  that  men  desire  most  upon  earth  were  otlerod  you  in 
exchange  for  it." 

Adnam  reflected.  "I  am  ashamed  to  pray  for  anything  I 
want,"  he  said  at  last. 

"Any  material  thing  I  hope  you  mean,"  she  answered. 
"  That  is  right.  It  is  trifling  to  strive  for  a  cup  of  happiness 
when  the  ocean  itself  is  within  reach.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
power  which  answers  such  prajers  is  not  the  highest.  Man 
does  not  yet  know  the  extent  of  his  own  powers.  Water  and 
light  and  air  have  been  weighed,  but  we  only  talk  of  the  weight 
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of  thought.  It  may  be  that  the  thought  of  a  strong  mi 
directed  of  set  purpose  to  another  mind  has  power  to  move 
It  may  affect  a  million  minds  at  once.  Something  does,  thoi 
by  no  means  always  for  good.  How  else  account  for  the  sim 
taneous  occurrence  of  the  same  idea  to  individuals  wid 
separated  from  each  other,  not  only  by  space  but  by  langua 
and  every  condition  of  life  which  makes  it  improbable  that  tl 
should  think  alike?  That  there  is  such  a  thing  as  thoug 
transference  is  held  to  be  proved,  I  believe.  Your  uncle 
clares  that  mind-waves  of  incalculable  force  may  be  formed 
thought  by  concentration.  In  ardent  prayer,  our  whole  be 
is  concentrated  on  what  we  desire.  We  are  willing,  as  well 
asking,  to  have.  Most  of  us  who  pray  repeat  '  not  my  will  1 
Thine  be  done,'  but  seldom  sincerely.  The  words  are  a  formi 
In  the  same  way,  when  we  are  persuading  a  friend  to  do  u 
favour,  we  say,  'I  don't  like  to  trouble  you,'  but  all  the  ti 
our  will  is  set  on  having  the  favour  granted.  Man's  will  is 
work  in  the  universe  as  well  as  God's  will.  Man  may  wi 
with  God  and  he  may  work  against  Him.  When  he  works  w 
God,  it  is  for  his  own  benefit  in  the  long  run;  when  he  wo 
against  God,  using  his  own  judgment  to  decide  what  it  is  g( 
for  him  to  have,  he  finds  at  the  last  that  he  has  been  work 
against  his  own  best  interests  ell  the  time.  The  beginning 
wisdom  for  man  is  to  learn  to  distinguish  between  his  own  \ 
and  the  will  of  God." 

Adnam's  clear  eyes  had  grown  more  like  her  own  as 
listened.  The  words  sank  in,  but  it  was  not  until  long  aft 
wards  that  he  realised  how  deeply,  or  understood  that  in  th 
days  he  had  been  privileged  to  walk  with  one  of  those  strai 
rare  women  who,  from  generation  to  generation,  keep  the  la 
alight  which  guides  men's  feec  into  the  way  of  peace. 

There  was  a  long  silence,  during  which  he  began  to  be  C( 
scions  of  something  unwonted  in  the  atmosphere.  The  shade 
deepened.  He  thought  the  lamp  was  going  out,  and  turned 
see.  It  was  burning  brightly.  The  chill,  as  of  a  cold 
breathing  on  his  hands  and  face,  made  him  shiver  again.  . 
stirred  the  logs  to  a  blaze,  and  the  light  was  there,  yet  1 
darkness  was  gathering.  He  had  an  inexplicable  sensation 
of  a  great  silence  about  him,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  of  sou 
thing  sounding  in  the  silence.     He  tried  to  account  for  it 
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order  to  shake  off  the  effect  whioh  ^„ 

bered  that  in  a  room  oTTo^leheJrT'T-    ^^  '«»"em- 
bination  of  silence  and  sound  '^^re^vh^^  ^°'"- 

inay  be  experienced  when  a  gale  irblo'ln"  "'  """'^  "^^^«"*' 
The  wmd  is  rising,"  he  said  at  last 

see  Jdt  r::  tzi^fz^^z  T'-:!"'  '^  ^  -^^«  ^'^- 

chair,  her  hands  on  the  a r ml  her  ev.t  ''"'"^/'^^d  in  her 

her  expressionless  face  wiSsh"  S  a  7       ""'"  ^"'  ""^^^^°^' 
not  of  the  senses.    "  That  rnot^:  :ir"""""^  "'''^^  ^^^ 
^^  Surely,  mother !  "  he  protested. 
Open  the  window  and  see  " 

.uistly^^in:nTtVSth:as?tir:;::/  Str/f  h"''f '  T 
window,  drew  the  curtai^^.  acrossTt  «n^  .  "^Z  ^'  '^"*  *^« 
He  said  nothing,  but  k  .Kod  at  h  s  1  L/  11^'  *^  ^'^  ''''' 
met    his.     It   seemed   to   him  th«r  I  unseemg  eyes 

intently.  HehadnoneedtoTtraLhi  «hT  ''T  ^^^*«"'^^ 
was  blowing  round  the  house  Hat^^^^^^^^^^^  /  great  gale 
not  W  shut  out  the  sound  of  it  ifwLu  ""'•    '''  ^^^^ 

is  a  st^^^i^ngrt^^I^af  ^^^^^^^^  "^^^^  ^^^^  ^^- 

mea^rhrhTfeeTLr:  Sottas  J%'r  ^^^*  ?^«^ 
with  her  body,  awaiting  the^Su^^n^fTe;  Tpirit'^  '''''  '''^' 

Stea^r-:tr-:--^^ 

when  he  looked  out  that  his  senses  playSl.  „    fd  e   'that  Z 
night  was  not  still;  that  the  trees  were  ^ing  la  bed  «;«   endur 
ance,  and  the  expression  of  their  resentment  was  dltinctTn  hk 

C:u'nd  t  iT"  ^'  -^'^  1"^-  ^"*  ^«  did  no;  convint 
.TllT  '  •  V^'*'  ^P^tient  of  what  he  thought  his  folly  he 
opened  the  wmdow  once  more  to  settle  the  question.  '' 

quiet  land     tLT  "'"""^-    ^^'  """"^^^^^  «^""«  P"^«  -  t^e 

A^Pr^l,        T*  """T"'  °^  *^«  «^^  ^««  perceptible, 
all  soun^  l„  T         '^  ^HT"^  '^'  instantaneous  cessation  of 
ail  sound  was  stunnmg,  a  blank.    It  was  to  Adnam  as  if  he  had 
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been  suddenly  struck  stone  deaf,  while  at  the  s&me  time  t 
swift  rush  of  his  own  blood  was  distinct  to  his  consciousness 
though  it  roared  in  his  ears.    The  sensation  turned  him  sit 
lie  groaned. 

His  mother's  voice  came  to  him,  as  from  afar  off.  S 
raised  a  warning  hand.     "  Be  passive,"  she  implored. 

He  shut  the  window  and  again  covered  it  with  the  curta: 
Instantly  the  racket  recommenced.  "Be  passive  I"  s 
repeated. 

He  staggered  back  to  his  seat.  And  thereupon  his  mi; 
became  void  ot  all  speculation.  Seiioe  was  suspended.  Did 
sleep?  Ho  never  knew.  But  when  consciousness  return 
there  was  nothing  abnormal  to  disturb  him,  yet  he  experienc 
a  shock  of  acute  distress;  for  he  found  his  mother  in  an  ago 
of  grief,  weeping  and  wringing  her  hands. 


Adnam  was  out  early  next  morning  superintending  t 
righting  of  his  wrecked  Orchard.  The  radiant  spring  sunshi 
made  the  wanton  havoc  wrought,  pitilessly  apparent.  Where 
had  been  order  and  rich  fertility  was  now  unlovely  wrecka; 
a  blighted  and  blackened  crop.  His  men  thought  it  no  wond 
that  there  was  none  of  the  usual  underlying  cheerfulness  in  1 
habitual  gravity  that  day.  Everything  looked  hopeless  enou 
to  dishearten  him,  and  the  disappointment  of  his  heavy  h 
might  well  be  weighing  upon  his  mind. 

His  father  came  down  to  breakfast  ready  dressed  for  his  ri 
into  Closeminster.  His  mother  looked  a  shade  paler,  a  sha 
more  ethereal,  but  (  herwise  she  seemed  as  usual,  until  c 
Emery's  horse  was  brought  round ;  then  she  began  to  show  sig 
of  disquiet. 

"  You  must  go  to-day  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Dear  heart,  I  must,"  he  answered.    "  I  must  see  the  b 
righted.    And  the  ride  will  do  me  good.     The  morning  is  gra 
for  a  ride."    He  turned  to  Adnam.    "I  take  the  repairs 
myself,"  he  said.    "I  shall  give  the  necessary  orders.    At  i 
expense,  you  understand  ?  " 

"  You  overwhelm  me,  father,"  Adnam  stammered. 

"  That's  all  right,"  old  Emery  rejoined. 

"  I  wish  you  were  not  going,"  his  wife  said,  looking  up 
him  wistfully. 
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He  looked  at  her,  large  and  laconic     "  W.li       i,  »  , 
shaking  his  head.  '^^onjc.       v\  ell,  well,"  he  said, 

"That's  my  ladv,"  he  sn.Vl    ,..,>!,   t 
kissed  her,  mounted'  his  hor  e   and  ^1     T'^  ''"^^'^^^'^-    «« 
only  rode  to  the  turn  of  the  drive     t"'  ''. "^'/''"^^-    ^"*  1^« 
on  his  horse  deliberating.     Then^;,  t^  "V^  'f''"^  "P'  ""^  sat 
alone  in  the  hall  ^      -^^-^n  he  turned  back.     He  found  her 

"I  thought  j^u  had  gone,  deamsf  t  "  .4,  i   • 

say  *o  Adnam  first."  ^  ^"^  a  word  to 

-  ^°"°<J  Adnam  in  the  Orchard      "Or.  * 
my  son,"  he  charged  him  solenmh      *•  Shi'         '^""'  "'"'^^'•' 
She  must  not  be  left  alone.     Stavw^t"h  hor  n    t"'"''"'  '"■'^'^^ 
He  re-entered  the  hall  bv  I  s  L  Joor       f '"T' 

me.     God  be  with  thee  tHI  .em:"  TgaiJ^  ^"^^  «^  ^^^  ^^r 

hand,  then  he  was  gone  "''  ^^'  '""""^^  ^"'^  ^^^'^d  hil 

Adnam  found  her  sitting  by  the  fire  in  flm  i,  ii  i, 
piece  of  needlework.    The  fonr  tin.  TJl        ^^"'  ''""^  ^^^^  « 

VVaitmg  for  the  things  my  father 'i.,  tn  c.    i  ^ 
n^mster,"  he  replied.     "  There's  noThTnV J  ^f"""  ^^°''- 

they  come,  so  /must  JkeTo  ida^S  voj" o'  '"  "7-^'" 
thesunshinpt  Tf  ,•»  i  i  """""7  witn  you.  Come  out  nto 
the  land.''         ^"» '""''y^ -»"  °' <loora.    The  ,pri„^  u  f,,,,  „„ 
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to  talk,  and  they  sat  by  the  fire  in  the  hall.  She  talked  in- 
cessantly, almwt  in  monologue,  speaking  ^bovejiim  now  and 
then,  addressing  his  understanding  as  it  would  be,  rather  than 
as  it  was,  and  always  as  if  there  were  much  that  she  desired  to 
say  and  had  but  little  time  to  say  it  in.  It  was  the  future 
she  had  in  her  mind,  she  scarcely  touched  upon  the  present; 
a  1  only  upon  the  past  in  so  far  as  the  future  was  Jikely  to 
be  determined  by  it-as  when  she  referred  to  Lena  Kedlock,  and 
warned  him  that  they  would  m.-et  again. 

"  Not  if  I  can  help  it,"  Adnam  said  bitterly.  ^^ 

"It  is  natural  that  you  should  feel  so  at  present,     she 

^"^"  How  do  you  know  that  it  is  natural? "  he  asked  in  surprise, 
"I  never  betrayed  her— never  told  you       ■" 

"  The  details  are  unimportant,  my  son.  When  Seraph  came 
in  that  day  and  flung  the  news  of  her  runaway  marriage  at  us 
you  betrayed  yourself-to  me,  at  least.  The  others  saw  nothin, 
but  surprise  in  your  face.  I  saw  much  more  You  can  keej 
your  countenance  ordinarily;  nobody  better.  And  nothing  bu 
a  sudden  and  severe  shock  would  have  caused  it  to  chang. 
as  it  did  Why  should  Lena's  marriage  be  such  a  shock  to  ^u 
Your  father  used  to  jest  about  the  way  she  ran  after  you.  Yoi 
are  no  trifler  with  girls  yourself,  therefore  it  was  likely  that  yoi 
had  taken  her  seriously.     Dear  boy.  what  was  there  to  tell 

But  stop  me  if  you  dislike  the  subject."      

"No,  since  you  know  so  much.    I  would  like  to  hear  wha 
you  have  to  say.    I  cannot  tell  you  anything  myself  abo. 

^""^  Oflourse  not.  But  let  me  generalise  a  moment  about  me 
and  girls.  Flirtatiousness  in  a  lively  girl  is  only  a  form  c 
xnischief-somewhat  reprehen.  ible,  I  allow,  but  natural  Tho. 
who  should  have  taught  her  better  are  to  blame.  What  interes 
her  is  the  effect  she  produces  on  the  man.  She  has  a  mixc 
feeling  of  amusemert  and  contempt;  and  also  of  surprise  at  hi 
own  power.  She  despises  the  weakness  of  the  man,  but  m. 
pity  him  if  she  is  kindly.  Otherwise  her  feelings  are  una 
Lt»a.  She  is  merely  playing  a  game,  and  neither  expec 
nor  wishes  to  be  taken  seriously.  The  mistake  is  to  take  h 
seriously  while  she  is  only  playing.  Her  levity,  so  long  as  a 
keen"  it  up,  is  proof  enough  that  she  is  not  serious. 
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Mrs.  Pratt  laughed  and  blushed.    "Ig  that  a  fnJr  «*♦.  i, 
my  son?"  she  demanded.  ^^'"^  *""*'^' 

f.Zf  f  «^«^f«' yo^.^^ust  have  repented  of  your  levity  in  my 
fathers  favour,'   he  rejomed.     "For  that  I  commend  you." 

This  little  rally  enlivened  them,  but  Adnam's  brightness  was 
soon  overcast.  " 

"She  certainly  misled  me,"  slipped  from  him  unawares 
T    ,^^«7t^«' defended  her:     " It  was  not  like  her  to  do  that 
I  should  have  expected  her  to  have  warned  you  " 

,  ^'J'"'   TT  '"^''^'^   '^^   ^^^'"   ^^"^"^   acknowledged   upon 

\  ?C  ""''  ^""^  T'  ^"*  ^"  ^"«  *'>''»S  t«  be  just.  The 
soreness  had  been  as  much  on  Lena's  account  as  on  his  own  all 
tne  time,  that  she  could  stoop  to  beguile.    He  had  not  vowed 
that  he  would  never  believe  in  a  girl  again.    A  man  with  such 
a  mother  grows  up  above  silliness  of  that  kind.    If  his  wound 
18  open,  so  also  is  his  mind,  and  both  are  healthy-no  morbid 
state  m  either-a  condition  which  makes  for  wholesome  heal- 
ing.   Adnam    remembered   that   Lena   had    alwavs    said   that 
she  meant  to  marry  Eustace;  remembered  the  tim'^es,  too,  when 
she  laughingly  declared  that  she  only  wanted  to  kiss  him-the 
minx  I     She  was  playing  the  game  openly  all  the  time;  what  a 
fool^he  had  been!     "I  see  now.     She  did  not  moan  to  mislead 
me,    he  owned  up  honestly.    "I  misunderstood  her.    When  she 
was  jesting  I  thought  her  in  earnest,  and  vice  versa     What  I 
wanted  to  believe,  I  believed.    I  am  glad  you  nave  cleared  this 
up  tor  me.    It  was  self-deception— conceit.    Now  I  shall  owe 
ner  no  grudge." 

"Dear  my  son,  I  see  in  you  the  beginnings  of  wisdom!" 
she  flashed  at  him,  bantering;  but  she  was  serious  again  the 
next  moment.  "Let  me  tell  you  about  Lena  to  prepare  vou  to 
be  her  friend  in  the  days  to  come.  She  will  want  friends  who 
understand  her,  and  will  have  few  enough." 
^  "Why  are  you  so  sure  that  we  shall  meet  again?"  he  asked. 
Our  worlds  are  very  diiferent." 

"On  the  contrary,"  she  answered  quietly.     "Fer  world  is 
yours " 

Seraph  came  in  \e  side  dooi   ,ust  then,  and  passed 

through  the  hall,  wit.  ning  forehead  and  smiling  lips.     The 
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smile  was  lip-service,  a  conventional  acknowledgment  of  then 
presence.  He  had  been  about  the  place  all  day,  and  was  verj; 
morose,  because  he  had  had  to  see  to  things  in  his  fathers 
absence  which  kept  him  at  home  when  he  wanted  to  be  a 
■Pointz.  His  appeanmce  changed  the  current  of  her  thoughts 
sending  them  back  from  tho  future  to  the  past,  to  the  origii 
of  a  grievance  of  Seraph's  against  her  for  which  she  had  begui 
to  see  some  justification  in  these  latter  days. 

"  It  is  my  fault  that  you  have  not  been  associating  with  he 
on  equal  terms  all  along,"  she  said.  "  The  county  received  m 
kindly  enough.     Seraph  blames  me.    He  thinks  he  would  hav 

been  in  a  better  position  now  hr.d  I  been  more  sociable 

"  Like  his  impudence,"  Adnam  interrupted. 
"  He  has  the  courage  of  his  opinions." 
"  Ho  has  the  courage  that  will  stab  in  the  back." 
"  When  he  is  in  his  right  mind? "  she  put  it  to  him. 
He  could  not  in  fairness  say  so,  neither  could  he  be  sure  c 
the  contrary,   so   he  compromised  with  a  dogged:     "I   don 
know."    She  thought  it  better  to  drop  the  subject.       1  w£ 
going  to  tell  you  about  Lena  Kedlock,"  she  said.     "  You  ha^ 
been  thinking  that  she  amused  herself  by  making  you  care  fc 
her,  and  that  she  did  not  care  for  you  at  all.     On  the  contrar 
she  cared  for  you  intensely— while  she  was  with  you;  for  it  wi 
not  an  admirable  form  of  oaring.     The  excuse  for  her  is  thi 
she  was  attracted  in  spite  of  herself.    Your  attraction  for  a- 
was  physical."     The  blood  mounted  to  Adnam's  forehead, 
she  met  you  again  it  might  be  the  same  thing."    He  made 
gesture      "That  offends  you?     Don't  let   unpalatable   trutl 
offend  you.     Face  them  and  study  them.     It  is  upon  knowledi 
that  wisdom  depends.     Learn  what  the  fact  is,  then  find  o 
why  it  is  so.     When  you  have  mastered  both  cause  and  etle. 
then  you  will  know  what  to  think;  and  if  you  have  to  act,  1 
the  code  of  honour  determine  your  conduct.     Lena  made  y. 
suffer.     I  saw  how  much.    You  have  blamed  her,  you  have  be 
bitter   against   her;   and   the   blame   and   the   bitterness   ha 
doubled  your  sufferings.     If  you  could  have  pitied  her,  it  won 
have  been  better  for  yourself." 
"It  would,"  he  assented. 

"Well,  her  case  is  altogether  pitiable,"  his  mother  proceed^ 
"  The  flesh,  when  it  is  in  the  g.-ip  of  passion,  has  its  own  ar? 
ments,  against  which  the  appeal  of  reason  is  powerless-it  t 
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^nd  has  not  been  trained  to  control  and  ropulate  the  feelings 
Th,8  accounts  for  marriages  ^vhic•h  would  otherwise  be  S 
Phcahle;  the  marnage.  for  instar.ce.  of  a  refine.,  won  an  whl  a 
comrnon  man."  She  was  thinking  of  Codiva  Poin.z. "f  wLe 
mfatuation  for  Seraph  she  was  well  aware.  "  Sen.a  io,  s  he 
most  potent  factor  in  the  production  of  irratioua  e  ent 
At  close  quarters  the  attractions  of  sex  are  pk-a^urable  Be- 
cause  he  man's  presence  produces  a  sensation  which  is 
physically  agreeable,  the  girl  infers  that,  although  his  numne  s 
may  be  at  fault,  she  will  find  in  his  nature  in  other  r  ^  ''ts 
on  intimate  association,  only  what  is  agreeable.  Passion  sees' 
what  It  requires  for  its  own  nourishment  whether  it  be  in  its 
object  or  not,  and   is  blind  to  anything  that  might  be  de- 

nHnc  n7e      A  "''•     ^''  "'^  "^^'^^"'"^  «''''«-'"*  of  passion  is 
principle.     A  man  or  woman  with  a  well-ordered  n.in.'   will 

not  be  safe  from  the  attacks  of  passion,  but  they  will  bo  able  to 

resist  them-if,  that  is  to  say.  they  have  the  knowledge  of 

themselves  and  of  human  nature  generally,  which  is  requisite 

Lena  is  at  the  mercy  of  her  sensations  because  she  is  quite 

untaught.     She  has  a  serious  side  to  her  mind  which  has  saved 

her  so  far  from  any  great  indiscretion.    But  her  senses  tolerate 

what  her  conscience  would  not  sanction  if  she  had  been  trained 

to  act  on  principle.     She  has  not.     Moreover,  her  nature  is 

dual.   Lena  Kedlock  is  a  beautiful  soul  caged  in  a  corrupt  body, 

and  the  two  will  be  incessantly  at  war,  until  one  or  the  other 

is  triumphant.     When  you  meet  her  again,  let  me  pray  you  to 

be  on  the  side  of  her  soul.'' 

"  I  understand,"  he  said  seriously.  "  You  fear  that  she  will 
bo  the  victim  of  heredity  ? " 

"  To  a  certain  extent,"  his  mother  answered.  "Heredity  in 
her  case  would  account  for  impulses  which  are  of  physical 
origin;  it  does  not  account  for  her  soul.  To  understand  that 
you  must  understand  your  religion.  When  Christ  asked  His 
disciples,  *  Whom  do  men  say  that  I  the  Son  of  man  am?'  they 
replied,  '  ^Some  say  that  thou  art  John  the  Baptist;  some,  Elias; 
and  others,  Jeremias,  or  one  of  the  prophets.'  What  did  that 
mean?  It  meant  that  it  was  common  knowledge  at  that  time 
that  the  dead  return." 

"  Then  you  believe  in  reincarnation  ?  I  thought  you  were  a 
Christian  ? " 

I  am.     That  is  why  I  believe  in  reincarnation.    You  can- 
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not  be  a  Christian  if  you  reject  the  belief  in  reincarnatioi 
is  a  fundamental  part  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  was  ti 
by  the  Church  until  the  fifth  century,  when  it  was  declar 
be  a  heresy  by  the  Scjond  Council  of  Constantinople, 
easy  to  understand  why  it  was  ruled  out  of  the  Church  I 
bitious  ecclesiastics  found  a  powerful  weapon  for  their  pui 
in   the  everlasting  fires   of  hoU.    From   the   time   that 
assumed  the  right  and  the  authority  to  consign  any  livinp 
they  chose  to  eternal  damnation,  they  made  the  Spiritual  I 
(so-called)  of  the  Church  the  arbiter  in  all  things  tem] 
There  was  no  man  too  great  to  be  whipped  to  heel  by  the 
of  that  threat,  and  we  know  how  it  was  used,  and  how  all-pi 
ful  it  was  to  keep  the  ignorant  masses  cowering  in  subjec 
You  must  read  Gibbon  on  that  subject ;  also— and  better  s 
the  dry  Gregorovius.     They  will  be  a  revelation  to  you. 
on  the  side  of  reincarnation,  read  Origen,  read  St.  Jei 
Above  all;  study  the  poets— the  poets  who,  of  all  n:en 
the  most  often  inspired,  the  most  closely  in  touch  witl 
Divine. 


III 


Our  hirth  ia  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting. 
The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  star. 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting,  and  cometh  from  af 

"  We  say  in  the  creed,  '  I  believe  in  the  resurrection  o 
body';  what  we  should  say  is,  you  think,  'I  believe  in 
reincarnation  of  the  soul '  ?  "  Adnam  suggested. 

"Yes,"  she  nodded,  satisfied.  "It  is  upon  this  diffei 
that  the  salvation  of  man  depends.  The  only  religious  i 
that  is  certain  of  any  wide  appeal  nowadays  is  that  m 
assures  us  that  we  have  higher  powers  still  awaiting  dev 
ment  by  the  life  we  lead;  ard  that  time  is  given  us — tin 
develop  the  best  that  is  in  us  during  successive  reincarnat 
This  satisfies  our  sense  of  justice  as  nothing  else  does— Di 
Justice.     It  accounts  for  the  sufferings  of  children." 

"  Does  it  account  for  them  ? " 

"Yes.    We  reap  what  we  have  sowed." 

"Then  you  think  that  Lena ?" 

"  Lena  is  expiating  her  past  in  a  body  doomed  by  hen 
to  make  her  soul  suffer.    It  may  be  that  she  has  corru 
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others  in  her  time    anA  ;«  *u     t 

action  to  experie^c^  th    e    ,  1^7  T'''""^''  ^-^  »>"  own 
come  back  to  be  purged  oUi^lZlZ^^',    ""'"^^  ^'^^  <'«  ^^ 
who  labours  for  the  good  of  oth  "     who    "'"^  ^"^  ^^'^  '""» 
fan.  will,  when  ho  comes  again   be  LIm  ZZ  *^'  ^^*  ^'^«  ^e 
^n  a  greater  degree  with  the  powers  htl ,""  ".'""•  ^'"'"^^'^ 
even   it  may  be,  with  higher  novZ,      .'•  "'""''"•'•"  ''"^'ivated, 
.     Adnam  drew  a  deep  brea'h     "VJ^'  '"'^'"'^  ^"^"'^^v." 
incentive  to  goodness  in  this  teaehin^  T  '"  u""'"'"'^  "  «"« 
of  a  glorified  self-interest.    It  draw   1    7  '^'  ^'^'"^  «^  ^•«''«^ 
he  said.  ^  '''''^^  ™«-    I  must  follow  it  up," 

Jhe 'Iwer^d!  "^nd'yji  wHlta"™  r'  "^  ^"'"''^-^  ^''ffi-'ties," 
blame,"   she    insisted.     '^TrvT  ^       "''' "^  ^'^''^^^' 

tender-if  for  no  nobler  mole  then  r''"'^^  ^'  '''''^"^'  '^ 
disastrously  on  your  own  ptce  of^inJ'^'l?  ^"^""^  ^'^""'^^^ 
possessed  by  the  nobler  motive     tTv  t  '  ?^  '"^  ^^''^^'^^ 

considerations.  There  are  mon  '^J,  i  ./'^°  """"^'^  Personal 
ism.  There  is  no  sueh  thing  Wo'  ^  "iP-  ^"'•*^"  ^"^■^-•»«1- 
^reat  body  of  life;  aton  s  eo„po  Jng Tt  "•^^'""^^^'^  '"  ^'^^ 
capable  of  causing  serious  ST  dfst.^rh  ''"'''"■'""*  "*«'"«• 
njming  the  health  of  the  whole  bodv  T^  '  •'"  "^  ""''"' 
atom  towards  the  rest  matteTrg  eatl/'ifl  11''- "n  ^'  ^"^^ 
source  of  strength;  if  it  ho  „«/      T.'  *^  fnt'ndly,  it  is  a 

The  life  which  ^ach  ^Ltita  td^r  ^^^1"  "  •"^^.  ^"^"^• 
sequences  for  good  or  evil     wUn  ^"■'•^a''hmg  m  its  con- 

should  like  to  Ihink  thalvou  wm  f"/'  ""'  ^"^^  ^'^'^  ^™^W'  I 
of  mankind.  Make  yotseTf  tr^T.Z'f'  '''  ''''''^ 
you  speak  three  languages  alr^n^  j         ,  ^"'■'''^"  t"ngues- 

them  the  awful,  iLwSe  I'l  .'>  *'"'^  '^'  ^^"^'^^'-  '^'^"^ 
result  so  long  a  the^Je t  of  tt  "'''^  ?'•  '"'^^"■"^^  ^^'^''^'h  "^ust 
tbe  world  shall  be  cSed  ou  tarTt  •  T-'  ''''''  *^^  "'^^^  «^ 
present,  grossly  for  maTprfnl  .''  ^^'"^  ^^"'^^'  o"t  at 

selfish  m'ateria^'  ZelT:t\7:'V' Tr'  "'^•^"^'  ^^^ 
them  that  they  have  it  in  Z  '^'  P'^"^^^-    ^how 

Wendly  hands  ^oS  oiler  frl'"'  7""  ^^'^  *°  ^^^'^^^'^  out 
a  method  of  settW  S  "f "'"  *°  "^*'°"'  ^^^t  ^ar,  as 

barbarism   and   a  T  ^^^^^'"«^«  ^^  opinion,  is  a  romnnnt  of 

operatiCbetweenthTraln:-""""*^^;;/   ^^«*  ^-"^'^  - 

Teach  them  to  brW  L 'InT  V '' ^  ^"'''^'"  ''  ^'  ''  d^^'^able. 

bring  into  politics  the  moral  influence  which  has 
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hitherto  boon  so  sndly  wnntinjr.  Sop  to  it  that  thoy  rise  abo' 
potty  party  fon«ideratioiia  (parties  are  the  puppets  made  use  ' 
by  ambitious)  men  to  further  their  own  interests) ;  and  devo 
themselves  whole-heartedly  lO  the  study  of  eaeh  question  as 
arises  on  its  own  merits.  The  narrow  view  makes  fo'  mischi 
always.  There  are  two  sides  to  every  quoHtion,  remember,  ar 
it  is  only  when  both  sides  arc  seen  clearly  and  disintorcste*!! 
that  justice  is  done.  It  is  not  the  custom  of  nations  at  tl 
present  time  to  allow  anything  but  material  self-interest 
weigh  with  them  in  the  regulation  of  their  political  relation 
this  is  the  cause  of  all  the  confusion.  If  the  moral  ar 
spiritual  element  is  not  admitted  into  our  councils,  all  th 
raises  human  r.  'uio  above  the  brute  is  excluded,  and  tl 
action  taken  in  c  isequence  must  be  brutal.  The  principle  i 
help-one-another  is  set  aside,  and  instead  of  studying  to  pr 
mote  international  co-operation,  which  would  result  in  uii 
versa]  peace  and  prosperity,  wo  see  the  nations  armed  (> 
brigandage,  -^ady  to  spring  at  each  other's  throats,  snatch  ir 
from  each  other  any  morsel  they  may  covet.  Teach  the  peop 
to  appreciate  their  power  and  to  use  it  nobly,  then  the  groi 
movement  in  the  upward  progress  of  mankind,  which  is  necdt 
to  bring  abov  .  the  Parliament  of  man  and  the  Federation  of  tl 
World,  will  ,if  .'ist  take  place.     Do  I  weary  you,  my  son?" 

"You  inspi  •"  me,"  he  replied. 

She  had  brought  in  a  vivid  scarlet  flower  from  the  conserv 
tory  in  her  garden,  and  was  toying  with  it  as  she  spoke.  SI 
dropped  it  now,  accidentally.     He  stooped  to  pick  it  up. 

"  The  red  badge  of  courage  1  "  ho  said,  and  fixed  it  in  tl 
heavy  coils  of  her  pale  hair.  "  There  1 "  he  exclaimed,  standiii 
off  to  admire  her,  with  his  head  on  one  side.  "  You  wanted  thi 
touch  of  colour.    Now  you  are  perfectly  lovely." 

She  smiled  up  at  him,  a  happy,  satisfied  smile.  "  You  ai 
an  uncommonly  good-looking  fellow,  Adnam  I "  she  said. 

It  was  only  the  second  time  in  his  life  that  she  had  paid 
compliment  to  his  personal  appearance.  The  first  time — 
recurred  to  him  swiftly — was  in  the  same  words  on  the  nijjl 
of  the  catastrophe.  He  bent  to  kiss  her.  As  he  raised  his  heai 
the  door  behind  her  was  hurriedly  oj  j,  and  he  saw  Serap 
come  in  from  the  inner  hall — not  the  morose  Seraph  of  to-da; 
nor  the  affectedly  genial  Seraph  of  the  day  before,  who  ha 
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brouKht  thorn  tho  joko  about  nn.lv  n.wl  fU 
arn-st.  an.l  told  it  with  hi.  little  t.!.?  "'"r""'  ^"'  ^^''"«'"'« 
glance   ut   his  etrpmother  and    IT  "'""''  ^''^^  ^^*""-'' 

nmlice.  Thi.  wa.s  another  a  I  f^r  k'"  "'''"''  "'""'^■^  "'-'"' 
but  a  man  in  soro  distn-ss.  A  I'n  n  *'  'ITT.'"''  "  ''^'""  "'""^ 
h.8  fac-e.  stared  at  him  blankly       '       '"'^  ^^  ^^''"^  '^^'  ««^  ia 

open  arl;rhiV;ul-nKi;enK;;d'''  '''"""'•  '"'""'"»  »h<^  ^oor 

St'aph  cunio  out  uoll  in  this  %  •  i 
that  she  eoul.l  not  soo  his   v IW  ^  f  """'""'  ^^'"■"*'  »'"'•  «<> 

controlled  his  voice.     '  l\^       a^"''  "'"'  ''■""'*''"^  »'""•'-*•  ho 
<^xeuso  hin,."  he  sai.l.     "  Vou  wifl     '''l", "  'T"''''  '^  >"»  ^^''H 

Seraph  in  a  Kood  mooc  aTu  .   /'r'  ^'"'  '""'•  '«<»>•  /  " 

-  a  caress,  ^d  IC:  r'^Jd    h    T '"/"r''    ^'''«  ^'^^ 
Adnam  would  see  conHrnuUion  of  h      ki.^Ii n       ""'  /'  """'■ 

supported    th?tUL;-r":'?er  ta^T  ^T",  '^^'"^"^  ""^ 

choked  his  utterance  ^'"^  '"""J  k™ "  sobs 

"y^'~Qu,'te^''°°°'  "'"'  '""  "'''''  '"  "'''^■'''"'■ 

h^r    the    trampli„7     }.    e,Jf  T  t':'"""^  ■"'"•    ^ho  will 
told."  '  ^'     "    ■"""    ^   WP«I.     She   must    Iw 

his  haud  ex^  eSver  '.f  f""'"'  ''''?'"''  ''""''*'•  'hook 
hresk  in  his^v^" ^,^,^,,^,7.  """■"•"  "^  "''■  "^'O  » 

W  ZnlZn""^"  "    "'  '"''  "'•"■«'""  "»  '«>■«  had 
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He  found  her  contentedly  waiting  for  him,  unforebodii 
the  "  red  badge  of  courage  "  itill  in  her  hair. 

8on">  labourers  had  found  old  Emery  lying  by  the  waysi 
his  good  horse  standing  beside  him  shivering,  with  both  kn( 
broken.  He  had  evidently  come  down — caught  his  foot  in 
hole,  it  was  supposed;  he  had  been  cantering  on  the  gra^a — u 
old  Emery,  though  a  fine  rider,  taken  unawares,  had  be 
thrown.    His  neck  was  broken. 

Seraph  shot  the  horse  that  evening.  Ho  could  neither  b< 
to  keep  hnn  nor  to  let  him  pass  unsound  into  other  hands 
be  degraded.  He  had  not  deserted  his  master  on  earth.  1 
his  spirit  pass,  if  it  might,  without  pain,  to  serve  him  on  t 
plains  of  heaven.  Adnam  approved.  At  such  times,  fn 
secret  recesses  of  our  being,  deeply  implanted  scraps  of  comfi 
come  in  rites  to  be  observed,  survivols  from  the  childhood 
the  race,  when  faith  was  formed  of  poetic  fancy,  and  the  gods 
mercy  gave  to  the  living  the  solace  of  something  still  lef*  t] 
love  could  do  for  the  dead. 


m'^I 
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Ursula  Pratt  was  calm.  In  the  first  hours  of  her  berca 
ment  she  chose  to  be  alone  with  her  dead.  With  her  own  hai 
she  had  made  all  beautiful  about  hi  ^n,  laid  on  his  breast  "  i 
white  flower  of  a  blameless  life  " ;  spread  out  on  a  high  al 
the  comforting  symbols  of  his  faith;  lighted  candles  to  chi 
away  the  terror  that  lurks  in  darkness;  and  taken  her  stn 
upon  her  right  to  watch  beside  the  beloved  form  while  it  mi^ 
still  be  with  her. 

During  the  first  hours  of  the  night  her  mind  was  a  chaos 
impressions.  As  she  sat  beside  him,  her  own  words  hauni 
her,  a  refrain  to  every  other  thought:  "Do  we  do  well  to  thi 
upon  death  ? — "  The  candles  flickered.  There  were  movemei 
of  people  without.  The  troubled  household  had  not  yet  rctii 
to  rest.  The  accustomed  round  of  life  was  being  fulfilled ;  a 
he  had  no  further  part  in  it.  There  he  lay,  a  noble  figu 
"built  to  enjoy  a  hundred  years,"  but  now — what? 

"  Do  we  do  well  to  think  upon  death  ? " 

An  angry  blast  shook  the  house.  She  was  reminded  of  i 
phantom  forewarning  of  storm  by  which  Adnam's  nerves  h 
been  racked.    The  reality  was  upon  the  land  to-night,  a  dev 
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^«'^  t\::2!:-l  7  r.  --'^-^^«-  ^ 

rattled  tho  oa«omont«.  it  tZlL'.""''"^  I"  ^'''^  -in<Jow«.  U 
mournfully-u  sorrowful  .-.rr^rtrS-'  '*''^"''^"''  ^'^  P't'«.lcHj 
candJoH  iJickon-d.  Deceive  1  by  thn"*'-  '"  ^'  ^«^  "«•  Tho 
«  «hock  of  hop.,  f„„.i,i„  ^  J^^^^^  »'»vrt«.„  li^ht.  she  su.rorej 
nuHtook  tho  Hro<.t  of  tho  movh.  ,  'T'^''''  ^'^  ^''^'  ''^'"d-  She 
expression  of  hin  face  vT„  "  "^''^"'''  ^'^'  «  ^hanKo  in  tho 
-turned.  She  sprr.  to'leVfi::"'^"^';^"  ''°"'^"'  '^'^  ^^  ^ 
Jt.Il  and  eold.  hut.  oh.  so  kin  lly  I    j,;'  .^.^f  --  '''"••    Marble 

he  knew  of  her  pain,  and  was  ,^worl "7  '  h"?  t  ^""^'*-"^'  '^  '^ 
ohe  flunsr  heraolf  «..  i       i      "'^'^"'*''  fo  help  her. 

'0"chi„,  b»  hunt  hThtd^r,"  7'"  "'"  ^*  •■"  '<.«.*cad 
"  Come  bnek  I  "  ""'  '""'  "«w  foiled  her 

"I  shall  ffo  to  him-l."        '      '^  *^^  '^'■"'^^"  Ji'^art  h;,-?  rest. 

PortIt%7htvrrr"dearh'r'*  r-  -^  ^--^  -  the 
peace  that  follows  on  faUh  .tt  StUalf "^'^  ""''  ''' 

'^^^^r^.^:!:^    tt"  ?  ^'■'"^  ^^  ^--^^^  - 

^ore  horrible.    Shock  foHowed  Iho  k     I^"^r''^'"  «''" 
the  lone  watcher  she  supposed  hete  ft.  !     ""u'^''  ""''  ""* 
f  «iety  on  her  account  Ttnli        5     '"^  "''^^t-     ^  prey  to 
^-o|f  without  in'tt'c:  rS  ^    ^^f'  ^%^«^  -atio'ned 
He  might  not  be  with  her  and  hi  !  ^f^hful  sentry  on  guard, 
thoro  close  at  hand  was  ali  that  t        n  Tf'''''  ^'''  ''  «tay 
'^^edley  of  thoughts  Tserh  n.  ?^  '°.       t  ^'''  ^''-    ^  ^^••"nKe 
-Ives  clearly  soVword    o  l^."*-?    r^"'^'^  ^'^  '''''''  ^^- 
f  «yer  to  influence  the  currentnf  if  ''  ^^'''  ''  P^^^'"  '" 

for  the  possible."  Ill MZ  u'  -  ^"'^™«usly,  if  we  pray 
passionately  for  her  thlt  2  nlT  '"  '"^ '^"^^^  «"^'  P-^'^ 
have  peace.     WhiL  the  nn»      f  *  ""*  '''^'''  that  she  might 
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made  it  tremble.  But,  suddenly,  he  found  himself  listening 
instead  of  praying,  yet  it  was  not  the  racket  that  he  heard.  He 
did  not  hear,  in  fact,  he  felt— felt  that  there  was  some  one 
moving  in  the  house.  There  was  a  tense  moment,  then  Seraph, 
in  shirt  and  trousers,  his  braces  swinging  behind  him,  his  hair 
all  tousled,  his  lip  lifted  in  an  ugly  snarl  like  a  vicious  cur, 
turned  into  the  corridor,  staggering.  Adnam's  presmice  of 
mind  did  not  desert  him.  He  was  on  his  feet  in  time  to  meet 
him  half-way  and  bar  the  passage. 

"  This  is  my  house,"  Seraph  growled.  "  I'll  have  no  Popish 
practices  here — crucifixes,  candles,  mummery.  I'll  tear  them 
down,  and  turn  the  Scarlet  Woman  out." 

"  You'll  not  make  a  scandalous  scene  here  to-night,"  Adnam 
answered.  "  You'll  go  back  to  your  room  and  behave  with 
decency.      Pull    yourself    together,    man.      For    God's    sake. 

Seraph,  pull  yourself  togelaer " 

Seraph  clutched  at  his  throat,  but  Adnam,  his  superior  m 
strength  though  not  in  height,  and  too  quick  for  him,  caught 
him  round  the  waist  and  tripped  him  up.  They  came  to  the 
ground  with  a  thud,  and  Adnam,  undermost,  had  to  light,  not 
only  for  his  mother  and  the  sanctity  of  the  death  chamber,  but 
for  his  very  life.  After  a  desperate  struggle  he  got  the  upper 
hand  and  held  Seraph  down,  silencing  his  drunken  delirium  Iiy 
half  throttling  him  until  the  poison  in  his  brain  had  spent  its 
strength,  when  they  both  lay,  the  one  insensible  in  sleep,  the 
other  also  exhausted,  but  cruelly  conscious  of  the  misery  that 
was,  and  of  the  misery  that  might  be  yet  to  come.  He  felt  no 
ill-will  towards  Seraph.  He  was  sorry  for  him.  He  understood 
and  excused  him.  Seraph  had  been  tenderly  attached  to  his 
father,  bound  to  him  by  strong  ties  of  habit  and  respect,  as 
well  as  of  affection.  His  grief  had  overwhelmed  him.  and  his 
powers  of  endurance  had  been  sapped  by  his  evil  habit.  Being 
in  such  pain,  the  temptation  to  drug  himself  was  great,  and  it 
was  inevitable,  perhaps,  that  he  should  yield  to  it.  Fortunately 
the  noise  of  the  scuffle  was  drowned  by  the  howling  violence  of 
the  wind,  and  no  suspicion  of  the  ghastly  occurrence  ever 
leaked  out. 

The  days  that  followed  were  terrible  to  Adnam,  .in  age  nf 
pain.    There  were  strange  noises  downstairs,  strange  people 
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about,  a  nightmare  crowd. 
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room,  and  he  waited  on  her  or    .t  i J  -7'  ^  '' 
hers  as  it  rested  on  the  :r;^'  t  'ti  :.'::  f"?  ""''  ^^^  on 
Sometimes  she  spoke,  but  sk     ;.;      .      "V  ,  "«"^'"'^"'-d- 

there  was  always  a  wide  outlook  in  1.  o v  ;  1  T  T'"'  ?*^ 
beyond  the  range  of  mortal  vision  sL  '  '^  '''"^  '^"'  ^^i'' 
than  unhappy;  Adnam  was  sur  of  th  Tf  ^"""^  '"'^^h- 
to  him.    She  appeared  to  him  «f  ?}  ■    !  '^  ''''•'  "  ^'""'^"rt 

baek^round  bufa  luminou: doud    "  '^""  '"^  "  ''''''''  -'^^  - 

I'  rom  far  and  wide  people  floekrvl  ir.  fU    f 
simple,  to  pay  a  last  tribute  of  nn  ^  "'"""'''  ^'"^^'«  «'«' 

example  of  what  a  man    hould  be f         T-""'^''  ^"'  ^^^^  '- 
duke  himself  eould  not  have  h.,!  ^      7'  '■'^"*''""  "^  ''^^'-     The 
said,  and  it  was  no  Inder      at^  T'm^^^^^^^^  ^'"'  ^^'^^^' 
espeeially  with  such  a  son  to  bo  a  com^r^^JL^r^F^^  "'  re- 
moving movements  it  was  generdlv  .Hn      i  ?.       \  ,   "'  "'  ^'''^^^ 
to  be  just  such  another  as  hi"LhrT''^'-'?r'""^^^ 
noble,  standing  there  in  tLLhu7  '"'^  ''"  ^'"»'^*"I 
grave.     Beryl  fhe  Beaut  fultMv'-  ^"^^^^''^^^''''  J'^side  the 
Ray  at  her  sid^  fudde^"  T]       ?'^  V"'' "'^'' ^^^      '^^-•^''-^ 
Adnam.     All  the^nnt    1    '     u  i'''^'^  '^"^^''^     She  wanted 
rather   Pratt's   Plaeewkh   T^'V^'T  ^''"^"^  '"^^'^^''''^  ""-'  - 
Pointz    would    get    S^rl^^^^^^  Se-ph   thrown    in.     And    (Jodiva 

gladly!  .Ven  were  scaree!  F^o  .f''  ''•'"''  '''^^^'  '^™'  '^"'' 
old  grey  ehureh,  ^i^t^'def  1  t/r;  amif  uf"^'  "^  ^^'^^ 
silence  of  the  mourners,  untouched  ortLr  bt  T  ''''"'"* 

the  solemn  ser^-ice  which  with  X.  ^       '  "'''*'''""  ""'  ^^ 

snirft  tn  ft,«        .u        ,     '  strange  power,  bowed  her  lover'^ 

:::  so  Xrt:'  "^*  ™"^^^  '^-•-  -^^^^^^-^  -^>  ^'  ^ 

her?elo!^?fi"f%r'  '"'''  '"•  i''^  ^'"'  «"-"  ^'^  -PP-* 
be,  bu  Ter  m  nd  n/  i"  i?  '''''  ^l''  ^^^"^  ^^^^^^  '^  should 
now    altPr^  ?  "'"'I''  '"  ""''''  ^^"  P^^^*^'  «he  stood  there 

unv'irr!]         f^-'"''"-   ^''  '"^^^"^^^^  ^"  ^^^^  ^bo»t  lu>r  for 

^?s  lythln       t'''^'""  ^'^^  ""'^^^  «^-^'  -  dabbing  h^ 
ens  with  an  inadequate  morsel  of  lace  and  gossamer.     She  had 
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been  in  attendance  on  her  Royal  Lady  when  the  terrible  news 
arrived,  but  she  had  only  to  tell  it  to  be  excused.  The  widow 
was  sure  of  sympathy  from  that  sad,  kind  widowed  heart,  and 
the  duchess  was  despatched  at  once  with  comforting  words. 

She  returned  with  Ursula  to  Pratt's  Place  and  helped  Ad- 
nam  to  minister  to  her,  talking  all  the  time:  "  Sit  in  your  own 
chair  here,  dearest.  I'll  take  your  bonnet.  Here,  Adnam,  take 
off  her  gloves.  Now,  you  look  like  yourself!  But,  dearest, 
you  must  cry,  you  know.  You  must  cry.  Try,  dearest.  It 
isn't  safe — and  there  is  Adnam !  Do  you  remember  '  Home 
they  brought  her  warrior  dead,  she  nor  spake  nor  uttered  cry, 
all  the  people  watching  said,  she  must  weep  or  she  will  die. 
Then  they  whispered  soft  and  low,  called  him  worthy  to  be 
loved ' — and  I'm  sure  he  was — '  truest  friend  and  noblest  f oe— 
Eose  a  nurse  of  ninety  years  sat  his  child  upon  her  knee'— 
Oh,  Adnam ! "  wringing  her  hands — "  I  wish  you  were  a 
baby!" 

It  seemed  to  be  foolish  chatter,  but  tb  re  was  wisdom  in  it, 
the  wisdom  of  generations  of  loving  women  who  had  rushed  tc 
the  rescue,  taught  by  fear.  The  tears  never  came,  but  she  won 
a  precious  smile. 

Ursula  pressed  her  hand.  "  Dear  friend ! "  she  said 
"  Adnam !  beloved  son " 

She  clutched  at  her  heart,  gasped,  and  fell  forward.  The 
duchess  caught  her  in  her  arms.     "  Wine !  "  she  cried. 

Adnam  sped  along  the  corridor  and  down  the  stairs.  His 
first  feeling  was  that  he  must  find  his  father!  where  was  his 
father?  He  remembered.  Where,  alas!  The  nightmare  was 
heavy  upon  him,  a  nightmare  of  men  in  the  hall.  They  hat 
come  in  with  Seraph  after  the  funeral  in  sign  of  sympathy ;  alsc 
as  a  tribute  to  the  new  ownership  of  Pratt's  Place.  Serapl 
had  broken  down  at  the  grave,  but  now  he  was  listening  com 
placently  to  Vive  le  Roi!  The  doctor  was  amongst  tiiem.  Ad 
nam  sent  him  to  his  mother,  and  would  have  followed  him,  bui 
one  and  another  barred  the  way.  As  in  a  nightmare,  he  en 
treated  to  be  allowed  to  pass,  but  they  took  no  notice,  and  th( 
more  he  struggled  to  be  free,  the  more  they  hampered  him. 

Al  last  he  was  back  in  his  mothers  room,  and  here  apair 
were  people — he  never  knew  who.  Where  was  his  mother 
And  what  was  there  on  the  floor  that  they  were  all  crowding 
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up ..  him  ,i,h  zi^^ ';:  ahTLi.°™  r  '""k-" 

boy,  let  me  bo  your  mother  now! "  "  Adaam,  dear 
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shirteuffa,  and  «iW„,  oHeTS  S  "Vf'^^'.S  p51"^  Z''" 
his  father  was  in  hi^  rrr.ivo     t^      j-      ,    '^"^  -flace,  before 

W.er,  it  appea^d^It^hTsUirr  Lbt7  *?  T"*' 

;ssr.T«rts  *f '°  -^  Ad':::i-at„det;' 

parents'  ab^^cX"  ™T..        V  Tte'"::  'T  "  "■* 
nece,sa,y  by  a  doubt  about  th.  er',  wHl     t'J     7'  ""''' 

be  lound  had  been  made  at  the   .      „f  bu         ^he  only  „ne  to 

S;y^l™t";:  e3"b^-  '^"r-"'--  -^'°  - ':ho' "had"  „  * 

will  aTn^llrm  ta^'Cr:   °1' 1°™°'  *;?=  ''"''  ""'*  "° 

Xr  They  tourinT'"'"  '""  ?"  ""''  '""•    =■"  --' 
office.   »„  J  I'        ?""''''•  ™Pboards  and  boxes.  la»yeK> 

ther^.       "'.found.    Considering  what  human  nature  is 

0  makTLr  wT  ""  '''•™«ii"-7  i°  this  as  peopleTirf 

with  the  d  ■  y  !"  "  ?""'=  "•  ■""''"«  =  "«'•  'bo  best  met 

too  late.    Those,  especially,  „ho  have  the  lovely  leisure 
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of  the  land  always  about  them,  have  to  be  specially  roused  to 
do   unaccustomed   things.     Emery's   idea   had  always  been   to 
put  Adnam  in  the  way  of  becominp  independent  by  his  own 
exertions.     For  this  purpose  he  would  have  been  obliged,  in 
all  probabilitj,  to  spend  on  him  as  much  as  he  could  have  left 
him.     He  had  doubtless  waited  first  of  all  in  order  to  see  what 
was  best  to  bo  done  with  the  boy;  then  had  come  this  experiment 
in  the  Orchard,  and  the  spending  had  begun.     The  only  thinp 
that   remained   inexplicable   was  his   not   having   secured   the 
Orchard  or  some  equivalent  aa  provision  for  Adnam  in  case  of 
his  own  premature  demise.     That  he  had  not  done  so  was  inex- 
plicable, and  so  ii  remained.     Adnam  felt  no  bitterness  about 
it.    He  persuaded  himself  that  his  parents  could  know  nothing 
now  of  the  plight  in  which  he  was  left,  and  it  consoled  him  to 
think  that  they,  at  all  events,  would  not  be  grieved.     Seraph 
would  have  been  straight  enough  in  an  affair  of  the  kind.     Had 
a  will  fallen  into  his  hands,  even  though  it  had  disinherited 
him,  it  would  have  been  forthcoming.    He  was  Pratt  to  the  core 
in  that  sort  of  rectitude.     But,  as  it  was,  there  being  no  legal 
obligation,  Adnam  knew  that  he  had  nothing  to  hope  for  from 
him.    Seraph  had  always  been  jealous  of  him,  and  Seraph  was 
vindictive.     But  this  did  not  weigh  with  Adnam  in  his  coa- 
sideration  of  what  it  was  right  for  him  to  do  under  the  circum- 
stances.    The   interregnum  could   not   continue   without  con- 
fusion of  affairs  on  the  estate.     One  of  them  must  be  put  in 
possession,  and  after  allowing  a  reasonable  time  to  search  for 
a  new  will,  Adnam  announced  that  he  should  not  oppose  the 
administration  of  the  old  one. 

"  It  doesn't  seem  to  me  that  you  would  have  had  much  oJ 
a  case,"  was  Seraph's  complaisant  acknowledgment. 

This  settled,  Adnam  expected  and  received  short  shrift,  bul 
Seraph  only  anticipated  in  the  evening  what  he  had  himself  m 
tended  to  broach  next  day,  namely,  the  question  of  what  he  was 

to  do.  ,,     ,. 

It  was  after  dinner,  and  they  were  still  at  table,  Imgermf 
over  their  dessert.  Already,  in  many  little  details,  painful  t( 
Adnam,  there  were  changes  apparent.  Everything  was  redolen 
of  Seraph's  exuberant  taste.  The  table  decoration,  so  beauti 
fully  simple  in  his  stepmother's  time,  were  showy  now.  Ther 
was  a  clash  of  colour  in  china  and  flowers.    The  old  heavy  cut 
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glass  had  been  replaced  hv  fl- 

number  of  flamboyant  docanuS  "tPT''  «"''  '^  --ssiv. 

ion  was  red  wax  can.lles  with  red  "h.  f'  'T'""^  ^^'^'""">«- 

o  dine  late  and  would  no  lun,.  r  aiw  fi     f''''^'  P^^^^^"^'J 

''end.nff  the  servants  out  of  t  t  l  ^  ^'"'"^■'•^'  ^^^bit  of 

-Ives.    Jle  had  prompt/pa  r  JT,!  ""!    -'^-^^  on  then.- 

hy    h,s    stepmother.     He   s.'d   he  Lul     f   "'"■"'^^'    ^™-^'J 

ways   were  his   ways.     "I   rnea^  t  u-'"   "'"'^"^^    ^^'^'ose 

Seraph  had  beoome  insuffomhl  ''"■''  ''''••^• 

His  airs  of  ProprietorhlHl'o  Lsh ^  ir  "^  and  patronising. 
«nd  down  the  hall  by  the  hour  tc^tlor'  J  r'''^^  '"''-^''^  ^l> 
fuifs,  describing  how  he  was  JZl  ,  '""  °"'  ^^'^  ^'">t- 
jng  that  they  would  be  ve'^  di  Jlonf  ''"""^  ^"'"'  b"-^' 
^provement.  being  understoH  7  "  "''"■'  ^•^•^'•""'••linarv 
Adnam  past  endurLe     He  h,'/  "''  ^'''"  ^^"0^-"^'' 

evening  in  high  good  humour    Vjt  ^^^*""-^  ^ron,  Poi,.tz  this 
vas    assured.     The    vXZ        "^^'f ''•^^'^'"»  ^^  the  family  there 

d-'-<^ed  the  Jst;:fi;,ra:f  r^i  i  r^^^^*  ^-^-  ^-^ 

necessary,  .^^ow  that  he  felt  hims'elf  ,  ,f  \  "''  T"^'  ^'""'''^^ 
upon  Mrs.  Pointz  at  his  ease  a„T  jof  L  L"  ''"'  '"™ 
of  femmine  extravaganza  desi  Jod  T  """''  ^'  «  ^^''t 

ment  of  man.  Mrs.  Pointz  hTd.^  ""  "'',"'"  ^''  *^'«  a'»»«c- 
She  scouted  the  not  on  She  hnT  ^'"'J'  ^"  ^''^'"''^  ^""-^^1- 
;  A  common  yeoman-Godta^lTa:^tr  tjf  ^  ?'"-' 
her  how,  by  going  with  her  father  Whe„  L  1,  '  '^°"'^^^ 
described  the  scene  at  the  graves  de  the  w-'d  1''  '"'"'"'  ^'^^ 
son's    arm,    with    a    grourof    l7d;         u         ^'^'"^  °"  her 

queens  "-and    the    duchess   heri^f  ?  1.     "^  ^''-"  ^^^"^^'"^ 
Pointz  sent  up  a  cry  of  ]an.i?f-^  ^""^t^   ^"   ^^««d.    Mrs. 

but  herself  for  thatTheLd  not  t'i  ^""^  ''^°^^^  ^^''^'^body 
^ul  pageant     "  T  sLnld        .      ,    f"  ^^^'^  *°  ^'"^^^  ^he  mourn- 

Seraph!  "  to  show tllspect'to  '    '^^  ""f '  ^'^  '""^'^'^^^  *« 
'^•orMj,  man!-if  J  ha^I  nT  P^'^'  ^""  ^^ther-such  a 

^Ve  should  support  each  oSi;       ?''  the  duchess  was  going, 
should  have  gone  to  sit  ^^h  T      '"  ''/  ''''''''''■    ^"^  ^ 
that  trying  week  with    h.         ^"■''  P"°'  ^'"'  stepmother,  too. 
^    g  week,  with  the  mquest,  and  all  that.    I  know  myself 
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Tsrhat  a  comforting  thing  it  is  in  times  of  trial  just  to  hare  i 
sympathetic  heart  to  sit  beside  you  and  hold  your  hand.  How^ 
ever,  you  see,  I  get  no  encouragement.  I'm  too  diffident,  ] 
know;  but  I  can't  help  it." 

Seraph  was  still  exhilarated,  when  he  sat  down  to  dmner,  bj 
the  idea  of  Mrs.  Pointz's  sympathetic  heart  holding  his  step 
mother's  hand.  He  had  much  ado  to  keep  the  joke  to  himself 
Seated  in  his  father's  place,  when  the  cloth  was  withdrawn,  h 
surveyed  the  table  with  satisfaction.  "  Pretty  well  for  a  start 
I  think,"  he  remarked.  "  No  drab  for  me,  thank  you.  Coloui 
I  find,  is  refreshing.  That  china  nowl  It  was  my  poo 
mother's  choice"— ho  sighed  sentimentally.  "It's  been  shove* 
away  on  a  shelf  out  of  sight  all  these  years."  ,  .    ,  , 

"If  it  hadn't  been  there  wouldn't  have  been  much  of  it  lef 
by  this  time  for  you  to  enjoy,"  Adnam  dryly  rejoined,  roused  t 
defend  his  mother  from  the  implied  reproach.  "  I  remembe 
seeing  the  set  and  admiring  it  one  day  when  I  was  a  littl 
chap,"— he  inwardly  wondered  at  his  taste  as  a  "little  chap. 
«  My  mother  told  me  they  belonged  to  Seraph's  poor  mothei 
therefore  she  was  taking  care  of  them  for  Seraph  when  h 
should  grow  up  and  have  a  house  of  his  own." 

"  Oh— very  nice  of  her.  I'm  sure,"  Seraph  acknowledged. 

"  That  way  of  speaking  of  your  '  poor  mother,'  as  if  the  dea 
were  to  be  pitied,  made  me  think  of  death  as  an  enemy,"  Adnai 

added.  ,  o  ,>  o 

"  And  don't  you  think  of  death  as  an  enemy  stiU?     berap 

asked,  slightly  blustering.  «  t^    *i, 

"  Der  Tod  ah  Freund,"  Adnam  said  dreamily.       Death  wi 

friendly  to  my  mother.    Life  was  a  great  lone  land  to  her  an 

her  husband  the  rock  that  sheltered  her.    When  that  shelt. 

was  withdrawn " 

«  Come,  old  chap,"  Seraph  said,  not  unkindly,     don  t  g 

into  that  groove.    Here,  have  a  glass  of  port  "-he  pushed  tl 

decanter  towards  him.     "  It's  been  a  hard  knock  for  you,  but 

man  must  pull  himself  together." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  Adnam  said.    "I'm  poor  compan 

please  excuse  me."  .  .  ,. 

"  Look  here,"  Seraph  began  with  an  affectation  of  geniaht 
at  the  same  time  shooting  out  his  shirtcuffs  as  if  to  clear  . 
deck  for  action.    "  It's  time  to  look  forward.   I've  been  thinku 
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a  good  deal  about  vou  laMv  «r,  7 

to  get  awa,,  I  expect     1^  ?//Cd"V""-    T'^"  ^''^  «-'-« 

a  start  in  life.  and.  although" of  "oursev         '""'  ''  ^''''  '""^^ 

-he  hunched  his  shoulders  exp;e"!;r  "7 

a  graceful  movement  of  his  hand  ho    ^~  /!  ''  *""^^-"     ^^''th 

stopper  of  a  decanter  and  adnured  ^'"^  ^.f  ^"*''^'"  «"  *h« 

gennousness  in  his  whole  attUuX        ^'7\     ^^'''  ^'"^  '^-^in- 

taking.  That  blackguard  business  t},.  '  '"'"^  ""  ""'J^''- 
-the  first  crop.  too.  that  ^u  3d  h' t  "r^'""  °'  ^°"  "'^^ 
on-puts  it  out  of  the  quesdon  ff.  "^fl'^^any  lar^e  profit 

business.  I  assure  you  "~CZ  !llf  l''  -V^""  "'"^«  >"^  "'^ 
«ift  that  villainy  to  the  bottom  r  ,  '"l'^  ^n^Portance-"  to 
-y^father's  promise  to  see, iTr^^^^^^  '^^'^  "^^  -^-1^ 

r'-/«>-^^^  without   emphasis, 

lam  who  destroyed  my  profits."  "''  '^  ^^^  '''^' 

Seraph  shrank  back  in  his  chnir     tt     .       , 
as  if  the  spirit  in  it  were  an  enZiv .  r  "'^  ".*  '^'  ^^^""^^^ 
at  him:  "I  declare  to  pS  ^  ,^"L  ,^'^^  ^'''^^^'  «bout  to  sprinjr 
he  solemnly  swte  ^  ^'"  *  ^"^"  "^«*  ^  ^id  that  night," 

"bry^u^nwd'Syrrd^:/?'^'"  ^"^^-^-^  ^-^^^^•• 

next  day."  '^      ^^^  '^"^^  ^'•«»i  your  own  condition 

exaSn:?th:'lL^3.'"l':at  ^^^^^^/.^^  -*  -^  bruised,  and 
bad  a  bad  bout!"  ''"''^''^'    ^'  ^^^'^^    "^  ^"-v  I  had 

tablt  at  whthX^'^errsuii '^"'^  f"'^  ^^^^    ^^^  -«"  -nd 
dark  panelled  haH    beyond     1     T      "V'^'''^  '^  '^^^*  ^^  '^- 

-ed  and  lookedl;nrfu1ti:ely.'Sf-f  ^^%   '"^^'  ^^^- 
bo  muttered.  ^uriueiy.     Gad!  it  can  be  eerie  here." 

sensl^rasl?  stft  w'"!'  ^1  «*  ^^^  -^  ^™^  ^e  had  a 
from  behind.  It  was  a  Jiok  oTv  '""f?'^  ^"""^  ^'^  "^^ 
bim  sitting  at  work  The  "^  "^  ^''  "^''^''^  ^'^^^^  ^h°  I'assed 
tarily,  he  put  ud  m/  ™P^^f  ^«^  ^a^  so  vivid  that,  involun- 
put  up  his  own  hand  to  clasp  her,  as  had  been  hU 
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«  My  mother  meant  to  spenk  to  you,"  ho  found  himself 

saying.  ,   .      j 

"  You  betrayed  me,  then  I  "  Seraph  exclaimed. 
"No  She  also  inferred.  Your  shoes  betrayed  you.  She 
found  them  clogged  with  earth  and  sodden  with  moisture- 
your  evening  shoes.  It  was  my  fault,  by  the  way,  that  sho 
found  them.  I  should  have  destroyed  them  myself,  and,  idiot 
that  I  am,  I  only  thought  of  having  them  cleaned.  My  mother 
took  them  down  to  her  sitting-room  and  burned  them.  ^^ 

"I  could  not  imagine  what  had  become  of  those  shoes. 

Seraph  muttered.  j    j<  u  * 

"  I  wanted  to  have  it  out  with  you,"  Adnam  pursued;  but 
she  would  not  let  me.  She  said, '  Leave  him  to  me.  He  will  at 
least  know  if  the  idea  of  wrecking  the  Orchard  ever  entered  his 
head.  It  should  be  a  lesson  to  him  to  control  the  meditations 
of  his  heart,  as  well  as  the  words  of  his  mouth.  It  might  be 
murder  next  time  and  no  mercy  shown  him.'  It  very  noarlj 
was  murder,  too— the  next  time."  „   „    ,  , 

Seraph's  jaw  dropped.   "  Do  you  mean ?      He  knew  wel 

enough  that  the  next  time  was  the  night  of  his  father  s  death 
"I  do,"  -aid  Adnam.  "You  came  down,  raving  abou 
Popish  mummery.  You  had  had  that  in  your  mind  though  yoi 
pretended  to  be  so  amiably  acquiescent  when  my  mother  '—hi; 
voice  broke  here.  "You  see  how  right  she  was  about  you 
danger,"  he  recommenced  with  an  effort.  "What  you  onl: 
think  when  you're  sober,  you  do  when  you're  drunk.  Yoi 
attackrl  me.  You  got  me  down.  It  was  just  a  chance  tha 
you  didn't  throttle  me.  You  tried  to.  If  you  had,  where  woul. 
you  have  been  now '< " 

The  sweat  stood  in  great  drops  on  Seraph  s  forehead. 
"  I  got  you  to  bed,"  Adnam  added.    "  No  one  knows.    ^ 
one  need  ever  know." 

He  left  it  there.  The  lesson  was  obvious,  and  Seraph  was  n 
fool.  The  revelation  was  a  shock  to  him;  it  staggered  him  for 
little.  He  had  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  it,  and  was  shr  'v; 
enough  to  see  the  futility  of  denying  it.  Instead,  he  cast  abou 
in  his  mind  for  a  means  of  escape  from  the  ruin  he  had  riskcc 
the  ruin  which  was  still  a  possibility.  It  was  fear  he  felt,  nc 
shame  or  remorse;  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  was  stron 
in  him. 


ADNAM'S  OKCIlAItD 
"It's  like  this,  you  Bno"  J,«         1   . 
--^  tho  air  of  on;  ill  IZst^^'rT'  r"^''^"*-"^.  -d 
h>    ccused.     "  ^V'hen  I  am  down   If        u"  ''''••  "'"'  ^'^''^^"t"  to 
ti>mg.  and  when  I  am  up.  ilZit  t        ?"'  ^'""«^  '^"^•"  «""'- 
temperament "  '*  *"  '''"'""g  tho  pleasure.    It'g 

^l^oStd'^rir'  ''""^"^^  '""^^'^^  '>i^  ^>^w-ehair.  and 

1"3  resolution,  he  poured  I  1.  f^'  ^T"'""  ^'^^^"'  '^'  "-i-^^- 
Something  occurred  to  S      T    "  *''"''"'  °^  ""^  ^i"^'- 

nothing  to  my  father? ''  '  "^"^  "^  ^^"  ««t=     "  You  said 

"  Not  a  word." 

"i:rw/'™ '■■'■"■■"'••"> -'fjou  had," 

"And  you  held  your  noblo  tonBnc!" 

bore.  Only  a  fool  is  capable  of  r?  l"."^^'''  ""^  ^^^"«'"  ^oro- 
out  for  himself.  Th"'  till  i"j' 't"- "'""'"'"''"  J'-'- 
again  in  his  own  estimat  on  12/'^'?^^  '''  «-""!'  "P 
themselves  is  based  entTre  y  Ln  thl  ''""'' f'  ^""'Z  '''^'"'^'^  "^ 
the  world.    If  he  could  hL?,.^   ,7  ''"*'"'"*  ^"''  ^'^«  ^^'«t  c.f 

he  would  have  felt  quite  fr  end  :Vr.""^^  '^  ^«  ^-I''-J. 
altogether  safely  desp  so  a  man'^^d  "r     ^'"^•.    ^"*  ^-"^  ^'""no 
Seraph,  who  saw  s^Tof  h^ow;'  1?.^"  "• ''^  '"^^"'^^^  ^^ 
times,  felt  himself  in  Adnam^s  nower       ,"'''  ^"  "^^-^''^''^^^^^  "' 
hi-    But  Adnam  must  beToSS  ""'  ^'"  ''''''''  "-'^^ 

With  ItrfuTir  of  h"-  ^fel^^^^^  -i^  -  last, 

other,  old  boy.  The  dear  o  d  Z?"  i/t.  "'*  "^""^  ^^'  ««<-'h 
perhaps  he  knows  I  W  IVe  I'Sr^  "^''^'^  ^^'  «"^ 
her.  you  know.    IVe  heard  vonr  r^  .1,  ."^  "'^^  "''''"^  ''^e 

over  the  living.  11^01  be  ...  !  '"''  '^'''  '^'  "^'"'^  "'^tch 
both  approved^of  me  Pd  fke  toTa"  tl'  "'  '^'"'  ^'^^  ^^^^ 
and  the  best  way  to  earn  it  LlZ  TL  f''^  "^'"'*'"  ^^t' 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  mVni  "  u  ^^  ''''''■      ^"''Pb  paused. 

"I'll  en.pC\:u1t'a"gtd':aC'  'Cn^T'  ^'f  ^"  ''-'' 
.our  beloved  Orchard.  ^  havenWheir  nC^t 
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for  mo — at  a  good  salary.    I  can't  offer  to  accomir.odate  yo 
here  in  the  house,  much  as  I  should  prefer  to.    You  will  have  t 
find  diggings  elBcwhcre,  I  am  sorry  to  say.   For  tho  truth  is  "- 
ho  shot  out  his  cuffs  and  tee-hee'd  affectedly — "  the  truth  is 
am  going  to  be  married." 

He  had  anxiously  interrogated  Adnam's  countenance  whil 
he  was  speaking,  and  continued  to  watch  him  anxiously  in  tli 
pause  that  followed. 

"  I  should  think  one  of  tho  men  would  answer  your  purpose 
Adnam  said  at  last,  covering  the  contempt  he  felt  with  studic 
indifference.  "Robert  Banks  might  accept  the  offer  perhap 
He  is  an  excellent  overseer." 

Seraph  passed  his  hand  over  his  face  to  hide  his  relief.  H 
primary  object  had  been  to  mollify  Adnam  with  a  show  of  kin 
in  'on;  but  he  had  also  made  the  offer  in  order  to  be  able  1 
say  that  ho  had  made  it.  He  desired  to  stand  well  with  h 
neighbours,  and  it  would  never  do  to  leave  it  in  their  power  i 
say  that  he  had  made  no  attempt  to  help  Adnam.  During  tl 
pause,  he  had  had  a  horrid  qualm  of  fear  tlat  Adnam  wou! 
accept  his  offer,  but  Ac:  .;  n  had  only  paused  to  choose  h 
words. 

"  That  means  that  you  refuse  my  offer  yourself  ? "  Serai 
said,  incautious  in  his  haste  to  make  sure. 

"  It  does,"  Adnam  answered  stolidly.  "  I  mean  to  set  aboi 
making  a  career  for  myself  elsewhere  at  once." 

Again  Seraph  passed  his  hand  over  his  face.  His  confidcm 
was  restored.  When  he  showed  himself  again,  ho  was  all  pr 
tentiousness  and  patronage.     Adnam  could  have  kicked  him. 

"  Well,  my  dear  fellow,  you  certainly  need  not  thank  nit-  i 
the  offer,  though  it  was  the  best  I  could  do  for  you,"  Serai 
began,  then  added  magnanimously,  "  the  advantage  would  ha- 
been  all  on  my  side.  Of  course,  you  have  it  in  you  to  do  mu( 
better  for  yourself  ...  I  shall  miss  you  1 "  He  sighe 
"  Your  help  and  advice  would  have  been  invaluable  t)  me.  B 
perhaps  you  will  kindly  oblige  me  with  a  little  of  the  lattf 
About  tho  men,  now  ?  Some  tips  as  to  character  would  be  us 
ful.  I  mean  to  begin  as  I  shall  go  on,  you  know.  I  shall  ke( 
a  tight  hand  on  them.  You  know,  my  dear  fellow,  I  don't  agr 
with  your  mollicoddling  methods.  All  very  well  for  the  par 
of  pleasure  that  you've  been  having,  I  dare  say,  but  I  met 
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«poke  habitually.  a«  a  ,„„„  ;^,7'''''''P'"^'^".Mod   «,..!   .;..w     j 

that  courtesy  which  robs  a  ^itf.^^ ^2-'"'^''  ''"'  "''''^ 

X-et  them  organise  disciplino  a.  ' """"  "^^  ""  ">^^'uv 

always  for  order.     Yon  tofk  0°    ^"■"'•''^' V-s.     Tbe  n.ajority  are 

Pomt.     Vou  have  not  tn^t  r  t^  Z  '''''^r'  "-  " 

^V^ell.  no."  Seraph  was  bourn?  ♦  *"'"'*''^■^'^'""^  J'av..  y,mV' 

<'our8e.  we've  done  then.  ZuT     C  ""'^'"•^^''"•l^'o.     "  Hut     >f 

picked  men."  '""''•  ^"'»  know.    ii,,i.j,,,  )h.y  w/r^, 

sai^tup::!?^^^^^^^^  "'"^  ''--  Adnan.  n.i.ht  have 

t^n^.7i;t^t^rL^:j---^."soraph^^^^ 

"People  understand  each  ,!  h„.        1  T""  ""■''  "'"■k" 
l.k.n«  between  .l.em,»  Alamtrd  """*  """"  *"  "-•«  « 

" But  buainos,  is  ver-  J,TT    ',  ^""'"-" 
Can'Ln,/'  "  '■■'  ^-^^'-tr/i^rtiri^r: 

»»d  dry  and  well  oiled,  that'ral7^.,'      "°''''    '''"^  ■«"•  ''I™" 
»'"g  with   them   as   human    kI''"'^"''''^-    As  to  „.»ei. 

''""M'-^-no,  thank 'ou'l-^ -''''''   '"'"'■'"■''    >"' 
^:P  '■■""-    '  "■■»  .«"  XE  a'r^ttntS 

Adnalh^hSf-S  t'h-:  ZtT"  """''-  «""  ^'■"•"." 
^nfuJnof  mi'nl'^  """"''"  «'">"■  -b"W  him.  in  lofty 
«>^4°slighll^  "  '•'■'"'  ""■■  ''">  landed  eentty."  4d„„„  ,.y_ 
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Seraph  hfld  rt'ftHon  to  boliovc  thnt  ho  wouM.    In  chnrat 
ho  wa«  ni'urtT  akin   to  the   pnrnBitic   thun   to  the  protluc 
people.    Ho  wus  e»sontiolly  predatory,   and   at  one  with 
rulers  and  governors  who  ruled  and  governed  in  their  own 
terests  only.     Like  them,  he  tolerated  but  one  point  of  view,  i 
that  his  own,     Ilnd  he  lived   in  the  duyg  when  the  |>ea8a 
were  robbed  of  their  poor  privileffi'fl  of  pluntiiiK  and  pastur 
by  the  Conunons  Enelosuro  Aet,  he  would  huvi-  been  un 
side  of  the  squires  who  eoveted  sueh  scraps  to  swell  their  < 
broad  acreage.     He  would  not  a«'knowledn;e  even  now  tha 
primary  cause  of  the  endmrrassinK  laek  of  hands  to  till  the  I 
was  the  result  of  similar  acts  of  briniuidap',  whiih,  by 
priving  the  labourer  of  the  little  eomfurt  he  had  in  his  habit 
Btato  of  semi-starvation,  etT«>ctually  drove  him  from  the  h 
His  ottitude  was  exaetly  the  same  as  that  of  S<iuire  Appk 
Pointz;  the  dilTerenee   was   in   the  shrewd   business   capa( 
which  ho  had  inherited  from  his  own  jH-ople.     His  theories  v 
the  same  as  the  squire's,  but  in  i)raetiee  he  knew  when  to  m 
concessions  that  would  pay.    As  he  had  proved  to  advantage 
the  Pointz  property  that  they  diil  pay,  he  stood  high  in 
squire's  estimation;  and,  being  a  man  of  means  himself  now 
had  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  marriage  he  contemph 
would  raise  him  in  the  county  to  the  position  he  coveted, 

He  smiled,  broadly  complacent,  at  Adnam':-.  last  remark, 
put  the  stopper  into  a  decanter  with  an   affectedly  graci 
movement  of  his  hand.    He  had  learnt  from  Oodiva  lately  1 
his  hands  were  well  shaped. 

"By  the  way,"  he  said,  with  his  little  tee-hee,  "you  d 
show  much  interest  in  my  matrimonial  project.  You  have 
even  asked  the  name  of  the  lady." 

"  I  am  interested  in  all  that  concerns  you,"  Adnam  answ( 
politely;  "and  especially  so  in  anything  that  it  may  please 
to  tell  me  about  the  lady— her  name  included,  bien  entcnt 

"I  wish  you  wouldn't  spout  that  beastly  jargon  at  r 
Seraph  said  irritably. 

"I  beg  your  pardon.    But,  pray  tell  me,  who  is  the  \v 

lady?" 

Seraph's  complacency  returned.    He  drew  himself  up, 
tied  his  waistcoat,  and  felt  himself  as  fine  a  looking  man  as 
father.     "  Godiva  Pointz,"  he  answered  impressively. 
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^^  ^  Hold  hard.     Seraph  laughed.     "  I've  „ot  pr.,..,«,^  to 


her 


something  of  it  together."         »^   ^  P«"<"»'S'nff-       Well  make 

Adnam's  heart  contracted.     Uin  mothor\s  bi^autiful  «imrdic 
ity  of  taste  aet  aside  for  red  wa.K  can.llesl    IloT  ■ 

«oious  of  soft  hands  clasping  him  r^u  d  tho  n  k7  "*^r,*:«"; 
caressingly.  The  ehill  'air\re:tM  t  !  t  ,  T.^ ^  ' 
Seraph  peered  about  him  into  tho  ,lark  Iha.lou-y  ^Zr. 

imtaIly7<do%trI  Ur'^'^  •^^^'^  "^-  «"^  ^'-•"  fa«  -i^ 

no  "'^*'''''  ^*^"""'  whispered.  Tho  sensation  .,f  soft  hand* 
caressmg  h.m  was  so  real  that,  again,  iuvoluntarilv.  ho  raised 
hi8  own  to  clasp  them.  "  rujsea 

that?^\"iLh'  "'""'r  ""l'^  ^'""^  ^>y  ^"  >•«"  «P<^«k  like 
that?      Seraph  snapped,  glancing  furtively  about  out  of  tho 

comers  of  his  eyes.  "What's  come  to  the  hall?  I  never  fdt 
anything  like  this  before.    It's-it's  eerie." 

"It  is  comforting,  I  think." 

The  sensation  of  soft  hands  caressing  him  lingered  a  mo- 
ment, as  though  m  farewell,  and  then  was  withdrawn.    Seraphl 
d>.turbance  subsided    but  he  was  shaken,  conscience  strick'i 
and  his  next  words  showed  it.     "We  have  done  nothing  about' 

TdTtW     nJ'  ^'^-^^''l^  «-d'  "her  belongings,  furnitui^ 
and  all  that     Of  course,  all  that  was  hers  is  yours." 

Most  of  the  furniture  she  used  belongs  to  tho  house," 
Adnam  answered.  "She  told  me  how  she  had  found  precious 
pieces  degraded  m  the  offices,  or  put  away  to  take  their  chance 
boughT-l5'  '"^    *^®    ""'"*•     ^^   ""^   particular   chair   she 

"Keep  it  then,  my  dear  fellow,"  Seraph  interrupted,  mag- 
nanimously.   "Her  pictures,  too.  and  books,  and  piano.  Every- 

\\'A'  ^"^  ^°"  ^*^®  *°  ^^"^  »«  *^"8.  And-er-if 
It  would  be  any  convenience,  I  will  store  anything  you  like  for 
you  Here  for  the  present— except  her  trinkets  and  laoo.    I  would 
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rather  you  put  those  things  in  the  bank.    Anjrthing  else  I  coul 
keep  my  eye  on  and  take  good  care  of  for  you." 

Adnam  acknowledged  the  kindness  of  the  offer,  and  accepte 
it  without  hesitation.    Seraph  had  the  family  respect  for 
promise. 

There  was  a  pause,  then  Adnam  said :  "  There  is  the  del 
to  the  duke  on  the  Orchard.  You  know  that  he  invested  monc 
in  it.  It  is  a  debt  of  honour.  The  duke  has  no  security  but  m 
word.    What  is  to  be  done  about  it  ? " 

Seraph  rapidly  calculated.  It  appeared  to  him  that  I 
taking  Adnam's  debt  to  the  dvke  on  himself,  he  would  raii 
himself  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  whole  neighbourhooi 
both  as  a  man  of  honour  and  a  generous  brother.  He  was  pi  a; 
ing  for  a  position  in  the  county,  and  he  expected  and  was  pn 
pared  to  pay  high  for  it. 

"  The  money  was  put  into  the  Orchard,"  Adnam  added.  " 
spent  most  of  it  on  the  huts." 

"  I  shall  take  the  debt  upon  myself,  of  course,"  Seraph  sai 
grandly. 

"  That  is  a  great  relief  to  my  mind." 

"  And  to  your  pocket  too,  I  should  think,"  Seraph  said  dry! 

"  And  to  my  pocket  too,"  Adnam  conceded.  "  There  is  or 
thing  more,"  he  continued  after  a  pause.  "  The  Orchard  hi 
been  yours  since  the  day  of  my  father's  death " 

Seraph  hastened  to  agree. 

"  And  the  men  in  your  employ." 

Seraph,  with  more  reluctance,  supposed  so. 

"  I  have  been  running  it  for  you  then,  and  paying  your  m€ 
out  of  my  own  pocket." 

"  Oh — yes.     I  see  what  you're  driving  at.     Of  course,  I  sha 
refund  any  out-of-pocket  expenses  you  have  had  on  my  accoun 
I  take  the  cost  of  the  repairs  upon  myself,  too,"  he  added,  as 
he  was  conferring  a  favour. 

Adnam  merely  nodded.  His  father  had  saddled  Serap 
with  the  debt  by  giving  orders  for  the  repairs  himself.  The: 
was  nothing  to  thank  Seraph  for.  He  had  not  offered  a  penr 
of  compensation  for  the  heavy  loss  he  had  entailed  upon  bin 
neither  did  it  occur  to  him  to  express  regret  for  what  he  hs 
done.  And  Adnam,  determined  to  have  no  sordid  dispute  aboi 
money,  let  the  matter  drop.     Seraph's  disiugenuousnesa  wi 
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who  allowed  for  no  personal  'qu  ^"«P^' 

whom  therefore  Adnam  was  alwav«  ^  *"^'  ^"'^  ^'^ 

furtively  but  closely.  He  had  an  T/  '"'^"'  ^^^'^^^^  ^""^ 
was  not  satisfied  and  might  at  this  1^^  Tr^'''  '^''  ^'^"^™- 
to  make  profit  of  theToM  hVhruZ  hit  T ''"^7. '°^^ 
could  only  assert,  but  an  assertion  fromldnam  wh  '  ^"'"^ 
lar  and  highly  respected,  would  be  I^Zt«        '  ""''  ^°P"- 

law.  with  proof  positive  brought  ^to  coS"  '\T/^  '"  "^"  "* 
blackmail  him?  He  did  not  rea  Iv  Jh!  J  """^  "^^""^  *° 
a  thing,  but  still  he  a llowS  Sselft  ^  "T^^""^  «"^^ 
bility.    How  could  he  We^  Seraph^^^^^^^^^^  '*'"^- 

being  surprised  at  anything  a  man  Zht  1 1  *  ""  °''''' 

fact,  human  nature  was  {nlloTt^r^r^-  f'  u"*'  f'  ^  "'^"^  °*' 
own  limits     A  n,!      i      f  ^^'P'^'ses  for  him  because  of  his 

and  wary.  ^  *°  "^^®  ^'™  suspicious 

own  advantage.    Ihe  iprelerant  Mmething  that  struck  him  wm 
Adaam's  eitraordman-  likeness  to  his  mother     llhj^ 
been  noticeable,  bn.  in  their  happ,  dajThe  had   ookti '  "'I 

=-^=;"rrrrottdTJeSt"Str 

helhtenpl  K  !u*^'  '^°'!  resemblance  of  their  features  was 
ab«wt  ^^  u^  '"''^'^  '°"^  ^^^«^  ^'^  "'^"'ents  of  deep 
he  Tast"l^V^""'*""1^^^  ^^^^'  «"^  ^--  ^«  *b«  I'ken's 
Seraih  h«Tr  TJ°f-  *""'^  ^^''^  "'^^^  '*  «°  remarkable, 
her  !nd  -       T^  ^'S  stepmother  though  he  had  not  loved 

him  ^ow  T    r  "V^"  '""^  ^^'^"«  ^«^  Ad°«™  ^^^^  over 

tu  to JtH      if '^'  '°^  'T*  *^^'  ^«"^^«  «^^y-    P»"»"^  him- 
self together  like  a  man  relieved,  he  broke  out  in  the  tone  of 
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«ne  who  has  good  news  to  give,  and  takes  a  pleasure  in  tl 
igiving. 

"  By  the  way,  I  had  forgotten  " — and  he  really  had  f orgotte 
ihis  own  interests,  as  usual,  being  uppermost  in  his  mind 
''talking  of  making  a  career  for  yourself,  the  son  of  tl 
dountess  Aubon  Strelletzen " 

"Excuse  me,"  Adnam  interrupted,  "my  mother  w 
■Countess  Ursula  Aubon  Strelletzen,  an  honorary  title  merelj 

"  Excuse  me,"  Seraph  rejoined  positively,  "  your  mother  di 
Ooimtess  Aubon  Strelletzen.  It  is  the  second  title  in  yo 
family,  the  title  of  the  younger  branch,  and,  for  special  reasoi 
•descends  in  the  female  as  well  as  the  male  line.  Your  moth 
forfeited  her  right  to  it  by  marrying  a  foreigner.  But  t 
.state  is  greatly  indebted  to  your  family  for  valuable  servic 
rendered,  and  on  the  representation  of  your  imcle,  the  print 
who  lost  the 'Second  title  on  becoming  head  of  the  family,  ai 
who  is,  it  appears  persona  grata  in  high  places  in  spite 
his " 

"  Originality,"  Adnam  suggested. 

"  Originality,  my  dear  fellow,  if  you  like,"  Seraph  rejoine 
ishooting  out  his  shirtcuffs  and  displaying  his  hand  in  the  mc 
-elegant  attitudes  with  a  dainty  touch  (as  if  his  fastidio 
£ngers  shrank  from  the  contact),  on  a  dessert  dish  here,  on 
wineglass  there,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  setting  th( 
straight. 

"  Or  because  of  it,"  Adnam  suggested  ironically. 

"Or  because  of  it,"  Seraph  again  conceded  with  deceiti 
isuavity,  shrugging  his  shoulders  to  signify  that  it  really  didi 
matter.  But  ho  was  annoyed.  Adnam  was  lowering  his  ii 
portance,  besides  confusing  a  fine  effect,  by  not  taking  t 
matter  seriously.  He  deserved  a  rap.  "Your  men  seem 
have  been  struck  by  his  'originality' — at  least,  they  suspc 
him  of  spying  amongst  them  here  in  the  interests  of  his  o^ 
.government,  certainly  an  *  original '  proceeding  for  a  man  in  1 
position." 

"  Do  they  I "  Adnam  flashed  out  indignantly. 

"He  professed  to  be  making  inquiries,  you  know,"  Sera] 
leminded  him,  with  a  smile.    The  rap  had  evidently  stung. 

"By  which  you  mean  to  insinuate " 

**  Oh,  my  dear  fellow,  I  insinuate  nothing."    He  waved  t 
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notion  away  with  affected  urbanity.  "What  I  mean  to  say  ia 
that  the  prince,  your  uncle,  is  evidently  persona  grata  in  high 
paces.  The  traditions  of  the  family  as  good  semnts  of  the 
state  are  enough  to  account  for  that.  At  all  events,  upon  his 
representation,  the  title  which  had  lapsed  was  revi;ed  lately 
and  conferred  on  your  mother  by  Royal  Letters  Patent.  Conse- 
quently she  became  Countess  Aubon  Strelletzen." 

"And  I  became  Count  Adnam  Aubon  Strelletzen  Prattf 
Heavens,  what  a  concatenation ! " 

Seraph  discountenanced  this  levity  with  a  look.  Titles  were 
to  him  a  serious  matter.  He  enjoyed  handling  the  subject, 
and  swelled  with  importance  as  he  proceeded.  He  felt  that  the 
lustre  of  titles  was  being  shed  upon  him,  that  the  close  con- 
nexion was  next  door  to  the  dignity. 

"At  the  present  moment,"  he  said,  bowing  to  Adnam,  "I 
have  the  honour  to  address— Count  Aubon  Strelletzen." 
.     r?^*r  expressed  Adnam's  first  impression.    Seraph  threw 
back  his  head  and  looked  up  at  the  ceiling. 

Adnam  began  to  think.  The  information  was  something  of 
a  shock  to  him.  What  did  it  mean  precisely?  Presently  one 
point  stood  out  clearly.  "  Why  was  I  not  told  this  before?  "  he 
asked. 

"  That  you  might  be  educated  to  think  as  you  do  on  the 
subject,  I  should  imagine,"  Seraph  answered  dryly.  "Your 
parents  did  not  value  position  themselves,  and  never  considered 
the  advantage  it  might  be  to  their  sons." 

"Why  were  you  informed?"  Adnam  asked,  ignoring  the 
jibe. 

"I  was  not.  I  came  across  the  information  accidentally 
among  some  papers  of  my  father's  that  I  have  had  to  go 
through.  I  tell  you  because  I  think  it  my  duty.  You  have  a 
right  to  know  who  you  are.  You  shall  have  the  papers  to- 
morrow. There  is  no  pecuniary  benefit  attached  to  the  title 
that  I  can  discover,  but  it  may  be  an  advantage  in  itself " 

"More  likely  an  encumbrance." 

"  You  can  drop  it.  If  you  could  pass  it  on  to  me  I  should 
know  what  to  do  with  it — tee-heel " 

"An  empty  title  1 "  Adnam  ejaculated. 

"  Count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  sort  of  thing,  you  think, 
all    Come,  not  so  bad  as  that!    It  {jives  you  genuine  rank  in 
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your  mother's  country,  at  least.  And,  my  dear  boy,  genuin( 
rank  is  not  a  thing  to  be  despised,  I  assure  you  I  You'll  find  i 
a  solid  fotmdation  to  build  upon,  I  can  tell  you  I  You're  no 
bound  to  be  English,  you  know.  You're  a  free  man  with  thi 
whole  world  before  you,  you  lucky  dog!  and  two  nationalitie 
to  choose  from.  You  can  be  your  mother's  son  if  you  lik 
without  disrespect  to  your  father.  He,  dear  old  chap,  wouh 
have  approved  of  any  honour  you  paid  her.  Gad  I  you're  to  b( 
envied!  Look  at  me — tied  here  in  a  comer  to  a  few  hundre< 
acres ! " 

Seraph,  heartened  himself  by  all  this  kindly  encouragement 
beamed  upon  Adnam  as  if  he  had  done  him  a  gooi  turn 
"  Besides,  you  know,"  he  added,  "  so  long  as  your  uncle  does  no 
marry  and  have  children,  you  are  his  heir  apparent.  I  shoulc 
think,  if  the  truth  were  known,  it  was  in  order  to  make  you  his 
heir  that  'e  agitated  to  have  the  impoverished  branch  of  th( 
family  re  iustated — ii  position,  at  all  events."  Seraph  woulc 
have  said  'poverty  stricken"  rather  than  "impoverished"  it 
the  case  of  a  family  not  ennobled  and  branching.  "Do  yot 
know  where  your  uncle  is?" 

"  I  do  not." 

"What  do  you  think  of  going  in  for?  political  activities?' 

"  Social  activities,  if  possible.  I  don't  see  myself  tramping 
about  the  country,  lying  for  party  purposes.  The  politics 
you  mean  are  mere  machine  work — inhuman." 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  Adnam  surveyed  his  pros- 
pects. He  was  about  to  face  the  world  alone  with  a  few  pounds 
in  his  pocket,  an  empty  foreign  title,  the  eventual  chance  of  a 
great  inheritance,  and  a  threat  of  starvation  in  the  near  future 
if  he  did  not  immediately  find  work  to  do.  He  meant  to  make 
his  own  way  or  starve.  The  blood  rushed  hotly  to  his  face  at 
the  thought  of  himself  suing  for  help  or  countenance  to  any- 
body in  forma  pauperis.  He  was  detei^mined  to  hide  himself 
from  any  important  person  he  knew  tmtil  he  needed  no 
countenance.  The  hope  of  success  was — at  that  moment- 
pretty  equally  mixed  with  the  fear  of  failing.  Such  chances 
as  his  to  set  out  adventuring  upon  might  be  romantic,  but  some 
certainty  would  have  been  more  encouraging,  and  his  heart 
Bank. 

Seraph  pushed  back  his  chair  and  rose  from  the  table  yawn- 
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ing.     "  Well  I  should  say-I  don't  know  what  you  think-but  / 

fxta*  z::^  ^'' ' '-''  -^'^'^  ^--'"  -: 

Seraph  salved  his  own  conscience  with  the  expression  of 
this  high  conviction     It  acted  as  an  anodyne  on  Ze  la  ent 
uneasiness  he  had  m  his  mind  with  regard  to  Adnam'    p L  e 
Sf  rtThVrr"  ""''"^^-     '"  "^^^"'^^  ^'  fa^  PorsuadedC 

::rait  r:\7r  o^iv^ar-^'  -'  ''•-'  ^''- 

wishlngTi^lV""'  ^^"'"  ^'^  '''  ^-  ^'^^  «-P^  - 

.nfTl!"^*  ^'l!*^^  business  they  had  still  to  transact  together  they 
got  through  next  morning.    I„  the  afternoon  Seraph  went  to 
Pointz   to  stay  ^he  night.    Having  ascertained   th' t  Adnam 
meant  to  be  gone  before  his  return,  he  took  leave  of  iLTiZ 
the  servants  with  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand  and  gushing  good 
wishes.    He  was  careful  not  to  inquire  into  Adnani's  intentfons 
He  knew  that  he  was  going  to  London,  but  for  what  puVose 
he  shrank  from  being  informed.     It  was  plea.anter  to  taTe  k 
for  granted  that  Adnam  had  something  deHnite  in  view    to 
know  that  he  had  not  would  have  complicated  the  situation 

Adnam  s  simple  preparations  for  his  departure  were  soon 
made     The  day  sufficed  for  them.    He  sent  the  belongings  he 
was  taking  with  him   into  Closeminster  by  the  canTer.  and 
towards  evening  he  went  out  to  make  his  few  farewells.    Thev 
were  chiefly  to  places-haunts  of  his  boyhood,  where  he  had 
played;  scenes  associated  with  these  later  years,  where  he  had 
dreamed  a  yoiing  man's  dreams,  and  planned  and  worked  and 
suffered,  and  hoped  and  prayed.     There  was  no  familiar  spot 
not  one,  that  he  had  any  cause  to  be  ashamed  to  visit;  no 
lam  liar  face  into  which  he  need  fear  to  look.    He  had  hh 
taults,  and  doubtless  he  had  made  mistakes;  but  he  had  never  a 
sm  on  his  conscience,  nor  an  evil  thought  in  his  mind. 

cUn^'/K  iT""^   ^^'^   T'^   ^^'*  ^""''^  ^^«  ''^'   '^'^  ^o«J   that 
climbed  half-way  up  the  Castle  hill  and  skirted  round  it   like 

f  iedge,  to  the  village.     It  was  at  a  turn  of  this  road  that  ho 

had  come  upon  Ella,  Lena,  Melton,  and  Eustace,  one  dav,  and 

ftad  picked  Ella  up  out  of  the  group,  and  carried  her  off  on  his 

flu.se.    He  stood  awhile  on  the  spot,  recalling  the  incident. 

inere  were  storm  clouds  about  that  day  and  the  sunset  was 
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lurid.  To-day  the  sombre  sky  hung  low  over  its  reflectio 
in  a  sombre  sea.  The  colour  of  sadness  and  the  stillness  ( 
resignation  prevailed.  As  he  walked  on,  he  glanced  up  at  tl 
Castle.  Grey  and  sombre,  it  stood,  facing  the  Coastguard 
Death  solemnly.  2.t  the  highest  point  of  the  road  Adnai 
looked  down  on  Her  Repose.  He  stood  there  long  in  coi 
templation.  The  narrow  path  by  which  Lena  had  passed  bad 
wards  and  forwards  from  the  Castle  crossed  the  road  here.  £ 
thought  of  her,  a  beautiful  soul  imprisoned  in  a  body  that  b 
trayed  her.  Surely,  at  Her  Repose,  the  body  had  ceased  froi 
troubling,  and  the  soul  had  been  seen  at  its  loveliest. 

In  the  thickly  gathering  twilight  he  knelt  by  his  parent 
l^ave.  He  remembered  how  he  had  prayed  that  his  mothi 
might  have  rest  and  peace.  Well,  his  prayer  had  been  answere( 
not  as  he  had  expected  or  would  have  had  it,  but  for  the  beat- 
he  acknowledged  it  now — and  for  her  it  was  well. 
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Lights  were  twinklin  in  the  village.  The  cronies  assemble 
Bt  the  Brabant  Arms  were  in  full  session,  discussing  the  sul 
ject  uppermost  in  their  minds  at  the  moment  with  slow  droppin 
comments,  like  men  who  had  all  eternity  before  them  in  whic 
to  discuss  it,  and  no  obligation  laid  upon  them  ever  to  make  u 
their  minds  or  come  to  any  special  conclusion.  Emery  Pra 
and  his  lady — it  was  terrible  sad!  and  the  misfortunate  poc 
young  chap  Adnam,  what  was  he  to  do?  And  that  Seraph !- 
Seraph  was  somehow  an  unknown  quantity,  not  to  be  reckone 
up  by  any  common  denominator  in  use  amongst  them,  an 
therefore  distrusted.  Words  failed  them  when  he  was  mci 
tioned,  and  noses  were  buried  in  beermugs,  and  heads  wei 
shaken,  to  fill  in  the  hiatus.  Adam  Hurst,  who  made  it  h 
business  in  life  now  to  keep  up  the  convivial  spirit  by  conversi 
tion,  set  them  going  again. 

"  Eh,  yes,"  he  began,  by  way  of  showing  himself  in  symps 
thetic  agreement  with  everything  hitherto  said.  "  There's  que< 
odd  ones  in  families,  so  to  speak.  Now,  Adnam,  he's  quality  o 
his  mother's  side,  and  looks  it,  none  more  so  in  the  best  familie 
as  I  should  know.    But  that  Seraph " 

"I  remember  Seraph's  mother,"  old  Ryecote  said  in 
pressively,  shaking  his  head;  and  then  repeated  with  an  en 
phasis  expressive  of  strong  disapproval,  "I  remember  h 
mother." 
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"  So  do  I,"  Fanner  Hallbin  backed  him  up. 

The  company  understood  that  decent  men  could  say  no 
more,  but  Seraph  was  accounted  for.  Ellery  Banks  defended 
old  Emery.  "  There  isn't  a  man  as  doesn't  make  a  mistake  once 
in  his  life,"  he  said.  "  Some  makes  a-many,  mostly  little  'uns; 
some  makes  but  one,  but  then  it's  a  big  'un.  It's  like  as  if  we'd 
got  it  aUotted  to  us  to  make  up  so  much  weight  in  mistakes, 
and  the  one  big  *un  balances  the  many  small  'uns,  so  as  we're 
all  equal.  I've  noticed  myself  that  it's  the  best  men  as  makes 
the  big  'un,  and  works  off  their  lot  at  one  go." 

"  You  may  say  so  of  Emery  Pratt,"  Hallbin  agreed.  "  As 
good  a  man  on  the  land  as  ever  sowed  to  reap." 

"  Come  to  that,"  Ellery  said,  in  the  interests  of  fair  play, 
"  so's  that  Seraph.    He  knows  'is  own  business  right  enough." 

"  Knows  the  farmin'  business,  I  suppose  you  meau,"  Petti- 
block  put  in ;  "  but  that's  only  a  bit  of  his  business  as  a  man. 
What's  'e  goin'  to  be  in  all  that's  left  over  of  the  business  o'  life, 
I  ask  you?" 

Heads  were  shaken  at  this,  doubtfully. 

But  good  ale  is  a  cheery  beverage,  it  makes  for  dispassionate 
talk,  and  the  leaning  was  to  subjects  that  expand  the  heart. 
Harsh  judgments,  even  when  temperately  expressed,  are  a  bar 
to  good  feeling.  The  digestive  system  reflects  every  mood. 
Be  disagreeable,  and  it  revolts;  be  charitable,  and  you  encour- 
age it;  be  sympathetic  and  kindly  considerate,  and  it  works 
well.  Excitements,  whether  painful  or  pleasurable,  injure  it; 
happiness  restores  it;  grief  destroys  it  At  the  Brabant  Arms 
they  knew  little  about  the  digestive  system,  but  experience  had 
taught  them  that  when  they  were  kindly  disposed,  they  felt 
well.  Therefore  they  instinctively  avoided  extracting  the  bit- 
ters of  life,  and  cultivated  a  kindly  disposition  with  the  sweets 
of  discourse. 

Adam  Hurst  backed  off  the  barque  Good  Feeling  from  the 
conversational  shoal  that  would  have  wrecked  it ;  and,  the  breeze 
being  caught,  the  sails  soon  filled,  and  they  were  off  again,  safe 
on  the  solemn  sea.  "Well,  Emery  Pratt  himself  was  an  all- 
round  man,  if  you  like,"  he  said.  "A  fine  man.  Nature's 
gentleman,  as  his  grace  used  to  say." 

"  Ay,  and  a  good  neighbour,  none  better ;  hell  be  missed  I " 
Hallbin  supplemented.    "  As  to  rank,  a  man  that  ranks  with  the 
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-and  Emery  Pratt  ranked  with  tl 


best  can  rank  no  higher 
best." 

"  And  hia  poor  lady,  too,"  old  Ryecote  sighed. 

^'  She  was  a  bit  proud,  I  should  say,"  Luke  Banks  venture< 

"  Proud  ?  not  a  bit  of  it,"  his  father  contradicted.  "  Kei 
herself  to  herself,  if  you  like,  and  a  right  of  it.  No  gad-abou 
as  you  may  say,  but  she  did  a  power  o'  good,  sittin'  there  in  '« 
parlour.    Any  one  who's  bin  in  trouble  could  tell  you." 

"  That's  so,"  said  Ryecote,  sighing  again.  "  And  we  all  'a 
our  troubles.    Sad  trouble    ome  on  us." 

He  had  been  a  broken  man  since  his  daughter's  lapse,  and  i 
was  understood  that  he  referred  to  it  now. 

That's  true,"  said  Farmer  Hallbin  sympathetically.  "  Bu 
it's  bad  to  broqd  on  it.  I  always  say,  the  way  to  bother  a  bothe 
18  not  to  bother  about  it." 

Nods  signified  general  approval  of  this,  and  Ellery  Banks 
who  felt  that  enough  had  not  been  made  of  the  previou 
question,  resumed:  "  She  were  a  good  living  lady,  as  ever  was 
My  girl  Ella  could  tell  you  I  And  she  brought  that  boy  of  hen 
up  well." 

"Yes,"  said  Adam  Hurst.  "His  grace  himself,  standing 
just  where  you're  sitting  now,  Mr.  Hallbin  "—the  farmer  lookec 
about  him  on  the  floor  as  if  signs  of  the  honour  done  it  wen 
hkely  to  be  apparent—"  his  grace  says, '  It's  his  mother,  a  lovelj 
creature,  Adam,'  he  says  to  me,  as  he  do  sometimes  confidential. 
He  says  sometimes,  'We've  grown  up  together,  you  and  me, 
Adam,  he  says,  '  and  now  I'll  tell  you  what  I  think ' " 

"You  were  going  to  tell  us  what  he  said  about  Mrs.  Pratt," 
Pettiblock  reminded  hira. 

"  I  was,  Lem,  I  was,"  Adam  agreed,  with  an  effort  to  re- 
member. "  Self-reliance-that's  the  ticket.  His  grace  says, 
You  may  shake  a  man's  faith  in  God,  and  still  he'U  get  on; 
but  shake  his  faith  in  himself  and  he's  done.  A  man  without 
faith  in  himself,'  his  grace  says  to  me,  'has  no  self-reliance  to 
depend  upon  m  an  emergency,  and  it's  in  emergencies  that  a 
man  gets  his  chance.  To  come  well  out  of  an  emergency,  is  to 
be  marked  for  advancement.' " 

Which  isn't  to  say  Adnam  Pratt's  got  no  faith  in  his  God, 
I  hope  I  Robert  Banks  broke  his  habitual  silence  to  exclaim  in 
a  tone  that  startled  them. 
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inJl^°"W°'  ^"^  ^'"''*  *^"'"*'  ^°"'"  ^^«™  n"«t  8ai,l  aooth. 
ingly.       Hig  grace  was  praigin'  'im." 

"  The  lad  deserves  it,"  old  Ryecotc  aaid 

"  He  bore  'imself  well  at  the  inquest,"  Hallbin  asserted.     «  A 

fust  rcrZth:'"" ''-'''''  -- ''- ''''-'  -^  ^--^  ^^  ^ 

Oh^fl  "*  *^  ?T"  °!^  ^^*'"°*"  ^^"*  «"•  "Both  times. 
?  :*  I  T  u^^-  ^^^^  "*"  ""^  '"  «"«  ^^■'^l'-  It  ^«re  a  broken 
eart  took  the  poor  lady  off,  you  may  be  sure;  and  it  wouldn't 
surprise  me  if  the  lad's  broke  too.  He's  'ad  enough,  what  with 
one  thing  and  another." 

Here  feeling  hearts  shook  their  heads,  so  to  speak,  and  there 
was  a  pause  for  refreshment.  It  was  a  good  preparation  for 
the  dramatic  entry  of  Adnam  himself,  come  to  take  leave  of  his 
old  acquaintances. 

Moved  by  his  mourning  and  misfortunes,  the  company  to  a 
man  stood  up  to  receive  him.  The  kindly  courtesy  touched  him 
deeply.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  he  managed  to  speak  "I 
am  going  away  to-morrow,"  he  said.  "I  have  come  to  say 
good-bye."  •' 

There  must  be  sadness  in  the  last  look  at  beloved  objects,  the 
last  words  with  old  friends,  even  when  the  leave-taking  but 
argues  a  change  from  one  happy  set  of  circumstances  to  anothpr. 
The  poor  boy  had  no  such  consolation.    Driven  out  into 
world  alone  by  the  self-respect  which  would  not  allow  him  to 
linger  where  he  knew  that  he  was  not  wanted  a  moment  longer 
tiian  he  could  help,  with  little  money,  and  with  nothing  nore 
definite  in  view  than  the  certainty  of  a  hard  time  to  come,  tl  ere 
was  little  to  mitigate  the  sadness  of  his  farewells,  but  in  that 
little  there  was  comfort  enough  to  save  him  from  despair.    It 
was  conveyed  to  him  by  every  hand  that  shook  his.   People  vied 
with  each  other  in  efforts  to  express  that  inarticulate  sympathy 
which  consoles.    In  their  manner  they  bore  witness  to  the 
cordial  esteem  in  which  he  was  held,  and  kept  up  his  courage 
by  the  sincerity  of  the  good  wishes  with  which  they  bade  him 
"God-speed."    A  man  may  well  consider  that  proof  of  his 
power  to  win  respect  and  affection  is  the  most  precious  part  of 
the  equipment  with  which  he  sets  out  to  face  the  world  alone; 
such  certainty  of  the  heart  helps  the  head  at  many  a  critical 
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moment,  wfcen,  without  it,  nothing  would  aeem  worth  wh 

But,  oh,  the  return  to  the  empty  houae  that  night  waa  hai 

The  very  outside  walls  seemed  now  to  withhold  a  welcome,  a 

the  dark  windows  stabbed  like  eyes  that  once  looked  foving 

and  look  still— stare— but  coldly.    There  was  neither  light  i 

warmth  to  receive  him.    The  wood  fire  in  the  hall,  which  1 

father  had  loved  for  its  fragrance  as  well  as  for  its  brightni 

and  warmth,  was  out.    Even  the  ashes  had  been  cleared  awi 

He  struck  a  match  and  looked  round.    Seraph's  servants  h 

got  well  into  Seraph's  wtya  already.    No  preparations  had  be 

made  for  Adnam.    He  had  eaten  nothing  for  hours;  but  he  d 

not  think  of  food.    There  was  one  feeble  oil  lamp  alight  in  t 

inner  hall.    He  stood  for  a  moment  at  the  foot  of  the  stai 

People  were  talking  in  the  back  premises,  Seraph's  people.  Th 

were  nothing  to  Adnam,  nor  he  to  them.     The  sound  of  th< 

voices  only  made  his  loneliness  the  lonelier.     No  deserted  chi 

could  have  felt  more  forlorn,  and,  sobbing  like  a  deserted  chil 

he  stole  upstairs  to  his  mother's  room.    It  struck  with  the  coi 

fortless  chill  of  a  room  long  disused  and  neglected.     The  blin 

were  up,  the  curtains  had  not  been  drawn.     There  was  no  sen 

of  a  presence  as  in  a  room  that  is  constantly  occupied,  no  coi 

panionable  feeling  that  some  one  would  return  to  it  present! 

The  pale  star-shme  just  dissipated  the  darkness  enough  to  mal 

familiar    objects    visible,    but    dimly    and    transformed,    tl 

shadowy  semblance  of  themselves.    A  deserted  spot  where  11 

has  once  been  lived  is  the  more  desolate  for  the  associatio 

There  is  no  pang  in  mere  emptiness  unless  it  be  accompanied  I 

the  sense  of  irreparable  loss.    It  was  this  that  the  cold  dai 

unwelcoming  room  brought  home  to  Adnam  fully,  for  the  fir 

time.    He  threw  himself  down  on  the  floor  beside  hia  mother 

chair,   and  laid  his  poor  cheek  against  the  senssless  woo 

hallowed  to  him  by  the  touch  of  her  hand.    It  was  the  nearei 

he  could  come  to  her. 

Next  morning,  early,  Robert  Banks,  by  order,  marshalled  tl 
men  at  the  front  door,  and  Adnam,  very  pale,  but  calm  an 
mscrutable  as  ever,  in  a  few  simple  words  bade  them  farewel 

"I  wish  to  express  my  obligation  to  you,"  he  said.  "  Yo 
have  done  your  duty  by  me  loyaUy,  like  men,  at  all  times.  Ou 
work  together  was  richly  rewarded  by  success,  thanks  to  you  al 


I  no  senso 
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We  did  not  reap  the  reward  of  our  succom;  but  for  that  we  wera 

trouble.  I  have  felt  your  aympathy.  and  it  hag  helped  7e 
greater.  You  know  that  the  Orchard  is  now  my  brothers  I? 
has  been  h..  since  the  day  of  my  father's  death,  and  the  work 

Sm  "'l  «r,**"°'  •".*  '''''^''  -''^^^  ^•'^  »>««  be^n  done  f'r 
him.  I  am  leaving  h,m  now.  but  I  trust  that  you  will  all 
j^mam  w,th  Wm.  and  be  to  him  what  you  have  been  to  mT  Yo" 
know  h.m.  You  will  find  him  reasonable  and  just.  Tthink 
that  I  have  not  fai  ed  in  my  duty  to  you  in  anything  as  an  em 

you  could  not  blame  me  for  it  more  than  I  should  rcj^ret  it  my- 

you  I  shall  be  glad.  I  trust  that  I  have  won  your  respt-ct  as 
you  have  won  mine.  Let  it  be  our  endeavour  to  live  always  so 
as  to  deserve  each  other's  respect  and  the  respect  of  the  world. 
Whatever  may  happen  to  us,  wherever  we  may  be  " 

The  men  had  listened  to  him  in  solemn  silence,  as  to  a 
funeral  oration,  and  they  could  not  have  been  more  moved  had 
tUe  words  been  spoken  by  the  side  c "  «  erave.    He  was  a  boy 
to  most  of  them,  in  experience  if  not  in  years.    It  had  leaked 
out.  as  such  things  do  leak  out.  that  his  brother  had  turned  him 
adrift  without  means,  and  the  plucky  way  he  was  taking  it 
appealed  to  them  strongly.    He  had  addressed  them  from  the 
steps,  standing  bareheaded,  cap  in  hand.    A  responsive  murmur 
from  time  to  time  had  kept  him  aware  that  what  he  was  saying 
was  being  well  received.    When  he  stopped,  there  was  a  move- 
ment amongst  the  men,  and  Corporal  George  Locke  was  pushed 
forward  to  express  their  sentiments.    Robert  Banks  would  have 
teen  the  proper  person  to  speak  for  them  by  right  of  position. 
He  faced  them  now  from  the  bottom  of  the  steps,  silent  and 
grim  and  dark;  but  they  did  not  think  of  making  him  spokes- 
man.   He  had  always  stood  at  Adnam's  jlbow,  aloof  from  them, 
and  they  had  never  thought  of  him  as  one  of  themselves,  al- 
though he  was  Locke's  chum     Locke  himself  was  more  of  their 
own  sort  of  human  being. 

He  came  forward  now,  clutching  at  the  tag  ends  of  what  he 
■had  it  in  his  mind  to  say;  gulped  to  gain  time,  took  off  his  cap. 
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and  finally  plunged:  "  Sore  and  tony  we  are  to  see  you  go,  sir 
like  this,"  be  began.  "  You'll  be  a  lou  to  ua,  and— and— to  th( 
parish  tbat  bore  you."  ("  Hear,  hear.")  "  You  can't  wish  ui 
no  better  than  we  wish  you.  And  as  to  respect.  The  employe: 
aa  respects  his  men,  sir,  gets  his  respect  back  with  a  profit.  A 
profit  what  profits  a  man,  be  he  who  he  may,  more  nor  respec 
by  itself,  sir,  some  fellows  think."  He  was  shy  of  the  word  h( 
wanted,  and  twirled  his  cap  to  summon  up  courage  to  pronouns 
it.  "  The  profit  he  gets,  sir,  what  respects  us  and  oir  rights  ir 
our  'umble  speer  is — we  like  him."  The  word  "  affection ' 
woxild  not  come  out,  so  he  swallowed  u  v^ith  a  gulp.  "You'l 
do  twice  as  much  for  the  man  you  like  ..s  you'd  do  for  another 
It's  human  nature.  And  as  to  bein'  loyal  to  Mr.  Seraph  Pratt 
we'll  do  our  bet..'  to  get  on  with  him.  We're  sorry  to  part,  sir 
We  wishes  you  well." 

"Thank  you,  tV:  ik  you  I"  Adnam  exclaimed,  and  steppec 
down  amongst  them  hurriedly.    He  was  afraid  to  hear  more. 

The  men  caae  up  to  him  one  by  one,  took  off  their  caps,  &m 
grasped  hi«  uand.  Each  in  turn  tried  to  say  something  suitabli 
to  the  oc(  laion.  The  French  gardeners  stood  apart.  They  hac 
not  quite  followed  the  speech.  Adnam,  addressing  them  ii 
French,  explained,  and  received  their  courteous  salutations 
vceux  et  souhaita. 

There  was  still  Robert,  standing  behind  him,  attending  bin 
to  the  last.  Adnam  turned  to  him,  and  wrung  his  hand 
"Robert,"  he  said,  "my  last  request.  You  will  stay  with  mi 
brother?" 

"  I'll  make  no  promise,"  Robert  answered.  "  If  he  conduct: 
himself —  But,  at  any  rate,  only  until  you  and  me  can  com( 
together  again." 

Adnam  left  the  house  on  foot,  prepared  to  walk  into  CIosp 
minster.  Money  waa  scarce.  Seraph  had  made  him  no  offer  of  i 
conveyance,  and  certainly  he  would  neither  take  one  nor  as  k  fo: 
one.  Seraph  made  capital  out  of  this  afterwards  to  provf  him 
self  aggrieved.  He  accused  Adnam  of  malice.  He  said  lie  lef 
the  house  on  foot  in  order  to  make  it  appear  that  he  ha  i  beei 
turned  out.  Seraph  maintained  indignantly  that  just  he  re 
verse  had  happened.  It  was  Adnam  who  had  "  chucked  '  him 
He  was  his  own  master  and  could  go  when  he  chose,  but  le  hac 
no  business  to  go  off  like  that.    He  was  welcome  to  an;  hors( 
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•nd  Inp  on  tbe  pmniin,  to  tako  him  nnywhorc  ho  likM  .„J  !.• 
gomg  on  fool  without  a  word  iu«t  «ho«3  ,.i   .  v.  '    ^  *"• 

trying  to  mako  hi„«lf  ont  iSu^,      s,."I>'  "■"•  •"»•""•. 
might  have  bcon  made  out  frlm    K  '       """  '■'•"™"" 

ouracvo,  h,  .ha.  .:lzJzzL:':7:z.  r^oHi'L^ 

a  sudden  bend  of  the  road,  ho  came  face  to  face  with  I ;^ 
Melton,  returning  from  a  morning  ride 

Mdton  aalutod  him  cordially,  and  pulled  up.     "  Wb^ro  ar^ 
you  off  to  80  early  ? "  he  asked.  ""^ 

KealJyl     Melton  exelainicd.     "You  will  u-n  tr.  t  ^„^        t 
suppose,  as  Ella  Banks  is  there."  ^         ^^"^°"'  ^ 

T  hJ^^^fu'^'^u''  ^T*^""'  ^"*  "°*  ^"""^«  Ella  Banks  is  there. 
I  had  not  thought  of  her  as  being  in  London-though  of  oourTe 
I  knew  she  was.  I  am  glnd  you  reminded  mo.  f..  have  " 
her  address,  and  must  get  it  from  Robert.    I  should  like  to  ^ 

"I  thought  you  were  engaged  to  Ella  I"  Melton  blurted  out 

tWtt"  b  Tf  'f.Tf '^"'^'^-  "^'^"  '^""'d  ^'^-^  told  you 
that?     he  asked.     "  And  with  what  object ? " 

it  J^t*'^^^''^'^'*'  ?'''"  '^"°"*'^  ^^  ^^^'t""  "0^-  but  seeing  that 
It  was  h,8  mother  who  had  misled  him.  neither  question  could  be 
answered.  It  ,s  curious  how  these  absurd  rumours  get  about  " 
he  answered  evasively. 

"Well,  there  never  was  a  more  absurd  rumour  than  that" 
Adnam  rejoined.  "  I  am  not  at  all  the  sort  of  fellow  Ella  would 
distinguish  to  that  extent,  even  if  I  had  wished  it.  which  I 
never  did. 

The  constriction  which  had  long  hampered  Melton's  heart 
suddenly  snapped.  He  looked  out  and  about  him  and  ««w  ., 
new  world.  He  looked  at  Adnam  and  admired  him.  His  atti- 
tude was  singularly  graceful  at  the  moment.  Added  to  his  fine 
physique,  developed  by  a  healthy  open-air  life  and  .strenuous 
work,  he  had  that  high  look  which  comes  of  generations  of 
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delicately  nnrtnred  forebears,  bom  to  position  and  with  the 
power  to  command.  Sometimes,  in  a  pause  of  the  conversation, 
and  particularly  when  the  mind,  just  relieved  of  a  load,  is  re- 
bounding with  pleasure,  the  appearance  of  some  one  we  know 
intimately  suddenly  strikes  us  as  more  attractive  than  we 
had  thought  Melton,  looking  at  Adnam  now  in  just  such  a 
pause,  was  so  struck:  "You  are  an  uncommonly  good-looking 
fellow,  Adnam!"  he  exclaimed  involuntarily. 

The  words  let  loose  a  flood  of  recollection  that  was  too  much 
for  Adnam.    He  broke  down  completely. 

"Oh,  forgive  me,"  Melton  begged  in  consternation.  "I 
have  said  something  to  wo\md  you — most  imintentionally,  be- 
lieve me." 

Adnam  turned  away  until  he  had  recovered  himself.  "  It  is 
for  me  to  apologise,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  he  could  speak.  "I 
am  ashamed  of  myself.  But—  You  will  understand  when  I 
tell  you.  Those  were  the  last  happy  words  my  mother  said  to 
me.    The  next  moment  Seraph  brought  the  news " 

Melton  wrimg  his  hand  in  silence,  and  in  silence  each  went 
his  way. 

It  had  not  occurred  to  Melton  to  ask  this  playfellow  of  his 
childhood  what  his  prospects  were.  He  took  it  for  granted  that 
his  prospects  were  good,  that  required  neither  help  nor  monej. 
He  was  ready  enough  with  both  in  case  of  need,  but  the  trouble 
with  him  was  that  he  generally  overlooked  any  need  that  he  had 
never  felt  himself.  Bom  drifter  that  he  was,  he  went  his  way, 
taking  things  for  granted,  not  inquiring  into  them.  Some 
things  were  all  wrong,  he  knew,  but  as  those  things  had  always 
been  all  wrong,  he  was  satisfied  that  they  were  so  ordained,  and 
that  there  was  no  help  for  it.  He  had  half  a  mind,  as  he  rode 
away,  to  call  back  over  hia  shoulder:  "Mind  you  look  me  up 
when  you're  in  town  "—but  it  didn't  seem  to  matter.  He  would 
look  Adnam  up  himself.  He  had  been  thinking  of  going  to  a 
place  of  his  own  in  another  part  of  the  county  when  they  met, 
but  the  current  had  changed.  It  was  a  rapid  current  now,  on 
which  he  was  drifting,  a  whirling  impetuous  current  which  had 
caught  him  and  was  carrying  him  headlong  to  London.  Ella 
was  free. 

Adnam  had  a  long  hill  to  breast,  the  hill  that  led  up  over 
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the  moors  to  Closeminster.    He  took  it  bravely,  ovcs  front  but 

old  friends.    He  did  not  review  his  own  career  amongst  them- 
in  a  certain  sense  he  was  selfless-but  he  might  hav.  done  so 
without  a  qua  m.    The  hard  part  of  aspiration  ia  that  a  man   to 
be  worth  anything,  must  never  be  self-satisfied.    Wo  climb  up- 
wards on  our  discontents.     The  sense  of  the  little  we  do  com- 
pared  with  the  amount  that  we  mipht  have  done  is  the  spur 
which  urges  us  to  more  determined  efforts.    Adnam  had  always 
been  simply  and  naturally  himself,  without  pose,  because  he 
took  no  interest  m  himself  as  he  appeared  to  others.    All  his 
interest  centred  in  others  as  they  appeared  to  him.   His  manner 
was  the  outcome  of  this  attitude,  and  a  valuable  asset,  though 
he  did  not  know  it.    Always  courteous,  always  aloof-therein 
lay  his  power  to  protect  himself.    His  equals  never  got  near 
enough,  never  felt  that  they  knew  him  well  enough,  to  take 
liberties;  his  inferiors  were  held  in  check  by  something  which 
discouraged  familiarity-   n  unknown  quantity  in  reser%-e  that 
might  be  dangerous.     The  opposition  to  him  as  an  innovator 
was  always  abstract,  never  personal;  :    d  such  as  it  was  he  had 
lived  It  down— first  of  all  by  the  simple  expedient  of  ignoring  it 
in  80  far  as  he  was  aware  of  it,  which  was  not  to  any  great 
extent;  for  he  sailed  his  own  course  straight,  untroubled  by 
the  egotism  which  would  have  made  the  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held  a  matter  of  importance  to  be  inquired  into;  and 
finally  by  the  success  of  his  innovation.    The  proof  that  there  is 
money  in  an  undertaking  is  the  most  convincing  proof  you  can 
give  to  the  mob  of  mankind  of  its  respectability;  the  morality 
of  the  means  ceases  to  be  questioned  if  the  resulting  percentage 
on  the  outlay  is  phenomenally  high  and  reasonably  safe.    With 
this  double  recommendation  on  his  balance  sheet,  the  innovator 
finds  himself  shot  up  from  amongst  the  contemned  into  the 
proud  position  of  public  benefactor,  where  he  may  bask  at  ease 
in  the  soft  approving  light  which  decorates  the  throne  of  cent, 
per  cent,  without  discovering  anything  inconvenient.    Adnam 
had  made  the  fortune  of  the  neighbourhood  potentially  by  show- 
ing it  what  could  be  done  with  the  land,  and  in  so  doing,  he 
had  made  his  mark;  but  this  he  did  not  realise.    He  had  not 
made  his  own  fortune  and  was  plus  nothing  but  the  experience, 
the  value  of  which  he  had  not  yet  realised  either.    He  realised 
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The  Dosition  was  comfortless  enough,  and  it  is  to  ms  cre^iv  i 
The  position  w  allowing  to  himself  that  it 

'^  'S  ttTpressions  were  emotional.     Adnam  did  not 

.v.-  L- 1!  ^?^  noVneed  to.    The  scene  was  imprinting  itself  on 
think,  he  d>d  'lot  need  to.  .^^^^^  .^^^j^^. 

Tl  rrL    ived     He  knew  that  just  to  be  alive  is  good. 

itproveai.  .     pi.^pTninster.    It  was  market  day.     Adnam 

jr^"e:;Jp.S  MacAUen  Ray,  and  the  .econdW 
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bookseller.  The  jolly  old  farmer  recognised  him  as  he 
approached,  and  waved  his  whip  boisterously. 

"What,  Adnam,  my  boy!"  he  exclaimed  as  he  pulled  up. 
"  Where's  your  vehicle  ?  " 

"  I'm  on  foot,"  Adnam  answered. 

"On  foot,"  the  old  man  cried.  "Tut.  tut.  On  fooVs  no 
good  when  you  can  ride.  And  everything's  bad  for  something. 
Walking's  bad  for  shoe  leather.  Here,  jump  up  beside  me,  and 
let  me  give  you  a  lift." 

Adnam  thanked  him,  and  jumped  up.  As  he  seated  himself, 
he  looked  his  last.  The  sun  was  shming  on  Pratt's  Place,  but 
over  the  Castle  a  great  dark  cloud  was  heavily  lowering.  Reso- 
lutely turning  his  back  on  the  scene  of  all  thai  had  hitherto 
been  dearest  to  him  in  life,  he  faced  forward  bravely — to  all  that 
might  be  yet  to  come. 

Henceforth,  Adnam's  Orchard  was  the  World. 
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